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T was the early felicicy of Moſes, when expos'd in an Ark 
|| of Nilotic papyre, to be adopted into the favour of ſo great 
a Perſonage as the Daughter of Pharaoh: Such another 
Ark is this Vindication of the Writings of that Divine and 
Excellent Perſon expos d to the World in; and the greateft 
ambition of the Author of it is, to have "ie receiv'd into your 
Patronage and Protection. But altho' the Contexture and Frame 
- of this Treatiſe be far below the excellency and worth of the 
ſubject (as you know the Ark in which Moſes was put, was 
of bulruſhes daubed with ſlime and pitch,) yet when You pleaſe 
to caſt your eye on the matter contain d in it, you will not 
think it beneath your Favour, and unworthy your Protection. 
For if Truth be the greateſt preſent which God could beſtow, 
or Man receive (according to that of Plutarch, Qc 88» de- plutarch. 
Dewre Mabe A, N e e Ow mpurirzeg dg) then 7 4.0 
certainly thoſe Truths deſerve our moſt ready acceptance, 
which are in themſelves of greaetſt importance, and have the 
greateſt evidence that they come from God. And altho' I have 
had the happineſs of ſo near relation to You, as to know how 
little Vou need ſuch diſcourſes which tend to ſettle the Founda- 
tions of Religion, which you have rais dſo happy a Superſtructure 
upon; yet withal I conſider what particular kindneſs the Souls of 
all good Men bear to ſuch deſigns, whoſe end is roaffert and vin- 
dicate the Truth and Excellency of Religion. For thoſe who are 
enrich d themſelves with the ineſtimable Treaſure of true Good- 
neſs and Piety are far from that envious temper to think nothing 
valuable but what they are the ſole poſſeſſors of; but ſuch are 
the moſt ſatisſy d themſelves, when they ſee others not on 
1 a 2 | admire W 
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admire bur enjoy what they have the higheſt eſtimation of. 
Were all who make a ſhew of Religion in the World really 


ſuch as they pretend to be, Diſcourſes of this nature would 


be no more ſeaſonable, than the commendations of a great 
Beauty to one who is already a paſſionate admirer of it; but 
on the contrary we ſee how common it is for Men firſt to 
throw Dirt in the face of Religion, and then perſuade them- 
ſelves it is its natural Complexion; they repreſent it to them- 
ſelves in a ſhape leaſt pleaſing to them, and then bring that 
as a Plea why they give it no better entertainment. 

It may juſtly ſeem ſtrange, that true Religion, which con- 
tains nothing in it but what is truly Noble and Generous, moſt 
rational and pleaſing to the Spirits of all good Men, ſhould 
yet ſuffer ſo much in its eſteem in the World, chro' thoſe 
ſtrange and uncouth vizards it is repreſented under. Some ac- 
counting the life and practice of it, as it ſpeaks ſubduing our 
Wills to the Will of God (which is the ſubſtance of all Re- 
ligion) a thing too low and mean for their Rank and Condi. 
tion in the World ; while others pretend a quarrel againſt the 


Principles of ir, as unſatisfactory ro Humane Reaſon. Thus 


Religion ſuffers with the Author of it between two Thieves; 
and it is hard to define which is more injurious to it, that 
which queſtions the Principles, or that which deſpiſeth the 
Practice of it. And nothing certainly will more incline Men to 
believe that we live in an Age of Prodigies, than that there ſhould 
be any ſuch in the Chriſtian World, who ſhould account it a 


py of Gentilicy to deſpiſe Religion, and a piece of Reaſon to 


e Atheiſts. For if there be any ſuch thing in the World as 
a true height and magnanimity of Spirit, if there be any ſolid 
Reaſon and depth of Judgment, they are not only conſiſtent 
with, but only attainable by a true generous Spirit of Reli- 
gion. But if we look at that which the looſe and profane 
World is apt to account the greateſt Gallantry, we ſhall find 
it made up of ſuch pitiful ingredients, which any skilful and 
rational Mind will be aſham'd to plead for, much leſs to men- 
tion them in competition with true Goodneſs and unfeign'd 
Piety. For how caly is it to obſerve ſuch who would be ac- 
counted the moſt high and gallant Spirits, ro quarry on ſuch 
mean preys, which only tend to ſatisfy their brutiſh appetites, 
or fleſh Revenge with the Blood of ſuch who have ſtood in the 
way of that airy title, Honour! Or elſe they are ſo little ap. 


prehenſive 
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prehenſive of the inward worth and excellency of Human 


Nature, that they ſeem to envy the gallantry of Peacocks, and 
ſtrive to outvy them in the gayety of their Plumes; ſuch who 
are, as Seneca ſaith, ad ſimilitudinem parietum extrinſecus culti, 
who imitate the Walls of their Houſes in the fairneſs of the out- 
ſides, but matter not what rubbiſh there lies within. The ut- 
moſt of their ambition is to attain enervatam felicitatem qua 
permadeſcunt animi, ſuch a felicity as evigoxates the Soul by 
too long ſeeping, it being the nature of all ferreſtrial pleaſures, 
that they do Exe #, dare 73 pg res, by degrees conſume Rea- 
ſon, by effeminating and ſoftening the Intelletuals, Muſt we 
appeal then to the judgment of Sardanapalus concerning the 
nature of Felicity, or inquire of Apicius what Temperance is ? 
or deſire that Sybarite to define Magnanimity, who fainted to 
ſeea Man at hard labour? 

Or doth now the conqueſt of Paſſions, forgiving Injuries, 
doing good, Self. denial, Humility, Patience under croſſes, which 
are the real expreſſions of Piety, ſpeak nothing more noble and 
generous than a luxurious, malicious, proud, and impatient 
Spiric? Is there nothing more becoming and agreeable to the 


Soul of Man, in exemplary Piety, and a Holy well ordered 
Converſation, than the lightneſs and vanity (not to ſay rude- 
neſs and debaucheries) of thoſe whom the World accounts the 


greateſt Gallants ? Is there nothing more graceful and pleaſing 
in the ſweetneſs, candor, and ingenuity of a truly Chriſtian 


temper and diſpoſition, than in the revengeful, implacable Spi- 


rit ot ſuch whoſe Honour lives and is fed by the Blood of their 
Enemies? Is it not more truly honourable and glorious to ſerve 
that GOD who commands the World, than to be a ſlave to 
thoſe paſſions and luſts which put Men upon continual hard 
ſervice, and torment them for it when they have done it? 
Were there nothing elſe ro commend Religion to the Minds 
of Men, beſides that tranquility and calmneſs of Spirit, char 
ſerene and peaceable temper which follow a good Conſcience 


where-ever it dwells, it were enough to make Men welcome 


that Gueſt which brings ſuch good entertainment with it. 
Whereas the amazements, horrors, and anxieties of Mind, which 
at one time or other haunt ſuch who proſtitute their Conſci- 
ences to a violation of the Laws of Gop, and the Rules of 
rectify d Reaſon, may be enough to perſuade any rational Per- 
ſon, that Impiety is the greateſt folly, and Irreligion, madneſs, 
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It cannot be then but matter of great pity to conſider that any 
Perſons, whoſe Birth and education hath rais d them above the 


common People of the World, ſhould be ſo far their own ene- 
mies, as to obſerve the Faſhion more than the Rules of Reli- 
gion, and to ſtudy Complements more than Themſelves, and 
read Romances more than the ſacred Scriptures, which alone are 
able to make them wiſe unto ſalvation, 
But, S1R, I need not mention thele things to You, unleſs it 
be to let you ſee the excellency of your choice, in preferring 
true Vertue and Piety above the Ceremony and Grandeur of the 
World, Go on, S1 R, to value and meaſure true Religion, 
not by the uncertain meaſures of the World, bur by the in- 
fallible dictates of Go p himſelf in his ſacred Oracles. Were 
it not for theſe, what certain foundation could there be for 
our Faith to ſtand on? and who durſt venture his Soul, as to 
its future condition, upon any Authority leſs than the infallible 
veracity of G o o himſelf > What certain directions for practice 
ſhould we have, what Rule to judge of Opinions by, had not 
God out of his infinite Goodneſs provided and preſerved this 
authentic Inſtrument of his Will to the World? What a ſtrange 
Religion would Chriſtianity ſeem, ſhould we frame the Model 
of it from any other thing than the Word of Go D? With. 
out all controverſy the dileſteem of the Scriptures upon any 
pretence whatſoever, is the decay of Religion, and thro many 


windings and turnings leads Men at laſt into the very depth of 


Atheiſm. Whereas the frequent and ſerious converſing with the 


| Mind of Gop in his Word is incomparably uſeful, not only 
for keeping up in us a true notion of Religion (which is eafily 


miſtaken, when Men look upon the face of it in any other 

laſs than that of the Scriptures) but likewiſe for maintaining 
2 powerful (caſe of Religion in the Soul of Men, and a due 
valuation of it, whatever its eſteem or entertainment be in the 
World. For tho the true genuine Spirit of Chriſtianity (which 


is known by the purity and peaceableneſs of it) ſhould grow 


never ſo much out of credit with the World, yet none who 
heartily believe the Scripture to be the Word of God, and that 
the Matters reveaF'd therein are infallibly true, will ever have 
the leſs eſtimation of it. It muſt be conſeſs d that the credit 
of Religion hath much ſuffer d in the Age we live in thro' the 
vain pretences of many to it, who have only acted a part in 


it, for the ſake of ſome private intereſts of their own, And 


Ic 
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it is the uſual Logic of Atheiſts, Crimine ab uno diſce omnes; if 


there be any hypocrites, all who make ſhew of Religion are 
ſuch; on which account the Fhpocriſy of one Age makes way 
for the Atheiſm of the next. But how unreaſonable and un- 
juſt that Imputation is, there needs not much to diſcover, un. 
leſs ir be an argument there are no true Men in the World, 
becauſe there are ſo many Apes which imitate chem ; or that 
there are no Jewels, becauſe there are ſo many counterfeits. 
And bleſſed be God, our Age is not batren of inſtances of 
real goodneſs and unaffected Piety ; there being ſome ſuch ge 
nerous Spirits as dare love Religion without the dowry of In- 
tereſt, and manifeſt their affection to it in the plain dreſs of 
the Scriptures, without the paint and ſet-offs, which are added 
to it by the ſeveral contending parties of the Chriſtian World. 
Were there more ſuch noble Spirits of Religion in our Age, 
Atheiſm would want one of the greateſt pleas which it now 


makes againſt the truth of Religion; for nothing enlarges more 


the Gulf of Atheiſm, than that Mizz 29a, wide paſſage which 
lies between the Faith and Lives of Men pretending to be 
Chriſtians. I muſt needs ſay there is nothing ſeems more 
ſtrange and unaccountable to me, than that the practice of the 
unqueſtionable duties of Chriſtianity ſhou'd be put out of coun- 
tenance, or ſlighted by any who own, profeſs, and contend 


for the Principles of it. Can the profeſſion of that be ho- 


nourable, whoſe practice is not? If the Principles be true, i 
are they not practis d? Tf they be not true, why are they pro- 


Jou ſee, S1R, to what an unexpected length my deſire to 
vindicate the Honour as well as Truth of Religion, hath drawn 
out this preſent Addreſs. But I may ſooner hope for your 
pardon in it, than if I had ſpent ſo much paper after the 
uſual manner of Dedications, in repreſenting You to Your 
ſelf, or the World. SI R, I know You have too much of that 
I have been commending, to delight in Your own deſerv'd 
Praiſes, much leſs in Flatteries, which ſo benign a ſubject might 
eaſily make one's pen run over in. And therein I might not 
much have digreſs d from my deſign, fince I know few more 


_ exemplary for that rare mixture of true Piety, and the higheſt 
Civility together, in whom that ineſtimable Jewel of Religion 


is plac'd in a moſt ſweet, affable, and obliging temper. = 5 
altho 


© ” 
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alcho' none will be more ready on any occaſion with all gra- 
titude to acknowledge che great obligations You have laid 
upon me; yet I am ſo far ſenſible of the common vanity of 
Epiſtles Dedicatory, that I cannot fo heartily comply with them 
in any thing, as in my hearty prayers to the Almighty for your 


good and welfare, and in ſubſcribing my ſelf, 


| |. SIR 


Tour moſt. humble 


Jme 3. 3 and afſectionate Servant, 


ED. STILLINGFLEET. 
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RE AD E 


T 3s neither to ſatisfy the importunity of Friends, nor to Pre- 


dent falſe Copies (which and ſuch like excuſes I know are ex- 
pedted in uſual Prefaces) that I have adventured abroad this fol- 
lowing Treatiſe : but it is out of a juſt reſentment of the affronts 
and indignities which have been caſt on Religion, by ſuch who 
account it a matter of judgment t disbelieve the Scriptures, and 


a piece of wit to diſpute themſelves out of the poſſibility of being 


happy in another World: When yet the more acute and ſubtile 
their arguments are, the greater their /'rength is againſt them- 
| ſelves; it being impoſſible there ſhould be ſo. much wit and ſubtilty 

in the Souls of Men, were they not of a more excellent Nature than 
they imagin them to be. And how contradictious is it for ſuch 
Perſons to be ambitious of being cry d up for Wit and Reaſmm, whoſe 
deſign is to degrade the rational Soul ſo far below her ſelf, as to 


make her become like the Beaſts that periſh! If now the weight and 


conſequence of the ſubject, and the two great ſeaſonableneſs of it (if 


the common fame of the large ſpread of Atheiſm among us be true) 
be not ſufficient Apology for the publiſhing this Book, I am reſolꝰ d 


rather to undergo thy cenſure, than be beholding to any other. The 


intendment therefore of this Preface is only to give a brief account 


of the ſcope, deſign, and method of the following Books, alibo the 
view of the Contents of the Chapters might ſufficiently acquaint 
thee with it. How for I have been either from tranſcribing, or a 
deſign to excuſs out of the hands of their admirers, the ſeveral 
Writings on the behalf of Religion in general, or Chriſtianity in 
particular (eſpecially Mornay, Grotius, Amyraldus, Oc.) may 
eaſily appear by comparing what is containd in their Books and 
this together. Had 1 not thought ſomething might be ſaid, if not 


not more fully and rationally, yet more ſuitably to the preſent tem. 


per of this Age, than what is already written by them, thou hadſt 
been troubled with this Preface, much leſs with the whole Book. 
But as the Tempers and Genius's of Ages and Times alter, ſo do 
the arms and weapons which * imploy againſt Religion 2 
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the moll popular pretences of the Atheiſts of our Age, have been 
the irreconcilableneſs of the account of Times in Scripture, with 
that of the learned and ancient Heathen Nations; the inconſiſtency 
of the belief of the Scriptures with the Principles of Reaſon; and 
the account which may be given of the Origin of things from Prin- 
ciples of Philoſophy without the Scriptures : Theſe three therefore I 
have particularly ſet my ſelf againſt, and directed againſt each of 
them a ſeveral Book. In the firſt I have manifeſted that there is no 
ground of credibility in the account of ancient times given by any 
Heathen Nations different from the Scriptures, which I have with 
ſo much care and diligence inquir d into, that from thence we may 
hope to bear no more of Men before Adam to ſalve the Authority 
of the Scriptures by, which yet was intended only as a deſign to 
undermine them; but I have not thought the frivolous pretences 
. of the Author of that Hypotheſis worth particular mentioning, 
ſuppoſing it ſufficient to give a clear account of things without 
particular citation of Authors, where it was not of great concern- 
ment for underflanding the thing it ſelf. In the ſecond Book I have 
undertaken to give a rational account of the grounds, why we are 
to believe thoſe ſeveral Perſons, who in ſeveral Ages were imploy a 
to reveal the Mind of Gop to the World, and with greater par- 
ticularity than hath yet been us d, Thave inſiſied on the Perſons 


of Moſes, and the Prophets, our Saviour and his Apoſtles, and in 


every of them manifeſted the rational evidences on which they 
were to be believ d, not only by the Men of their own Age, but by 
thoſe of ſucceeding Generations. In the third Book I have inſiſted 
on the matters themſelves which are either ſuppos d by, or reveal d 
in the Scriptures; and have therein not only manifeſled the cer- 
 tainty of the foundations of all Religion, which lie in the being 
of Gop and Immortality of the Soul, but the undoubted truth of 
thoſe particular accounts concerning the Origin of the Univerſe, of 
Evil, and of Nations, which were moſt liable to the Atheiſts ex- 
ceptions, and have therein conſider & all the pretences of Philoſo- 
pby Ancient or Modern, which have ſeem d to contradict any of 
them; to which (mantiſſæ loco) I have added the Evidence of 
Scripture-Hiſtory in the remainders of it in Heathen Mythology, 
and concluded all with a Diſcourſe of the excellency of the Scri. 
ptures. | Thus having given a brief view of the Deſign and Me- 
thod of the whole, 1 ſubmit it to every free and unprejudic'd judg- 
ment. All the favour then I ſhall requeſt of thee is, to read ſe- 
riouſy, and judge impartially ; and then I doubt not but thou 
wilt ſee as much reaſon for Religion as 1 do. THE 
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Tyre. Scaliger vindicated againſt Bochartus. V. Abibalus. VI. The 
vanity of Phœnician Theology. VII. The 1mitation of it by the Gno- 
ſticks. VIII. Of the Egyptian Hiſtory. IX. The Antiquity and Au- 
thority of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. X. Of his Inſcriptions on Pillars, 
tranſcribed by Manetho. XI. His Fabulonſneſs thence diſcovered. 
Terra Seriadica. XII. Of Seth's Pillars in Joſephus, and an account 
whence they were taken, p. 16 


b 2 CHAP: 


. 


I. 


J. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Chaldean Hiſtory. 


The conteſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and the ways of de- 
ciding it. II. Of the Chaldean Aſtrology, and the foundation of Ju- 
dicial' Aftrology. III. Of the Zabii, their Founder, who they were; 
no other than the old Chaldees. IV: Of Beroſus and his Hiſtory, 
V. Ar Account of the fabulous Dynaſties of Beroſus and Manetho. 

VI. From the Tranſlation of the Scripture-hiſtory into Greek in the time 


ef Ptolomee. VII. Of that Tranſlation and the time of it. VIII. Of 


Demetrius Phalereus. Scaliger? Arguments anſwered. IX. Mane- 
tho writ after the Septuagint, e againſt Kircher; his Arguments 
anſwered, Of Rabbinical Arabick Authors, and their little credit in 
matter of Hiſtory. X. The time of Beroſus inquired into; his writing 
contemporary with Philadelphus. p-. 25 


CHAP. IV. 
The defect of the Grecian Hiſtory. 


That manifeſted by three evident Arguments of it. ; (t.) The fabulouſe. 
weſs of the Poetical Age of Greece, The Antiquity of Poetry, II. Of 


Orpheus and the ancient Poets. Whence the Poetical Fables borrow- 


ed. III. The advancement of Poetry and 1dolatry together in Greece. 


IV. The different cexſures of Strabo and Eratoſthenes concerning the 


Poetical Age of Greece; and the reaſons of them. V. (2.) The eldeſt 


E. ftorians of Greece are of ſuſpeFed credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, 


and others ; VI. Of moſt of their eldeſt Hiſtorians we have nothin left 
but their Names, of others only the Subjects they treated of, and ſome 


Fragments. VII. The higheſt Antiquity of the Greeks not much older 


than Cyrus or Cambyſes. VIII. (3.) Thoſe that are extant either con- 
feſc their ignorance of elder times, or plainly diſcover it. Of the firſt 


fort are Thucydides «nd Plutarch. IX. Several evidences of the Gre- 


cians ignorance of the true original of Nations. X. Of Herodotus and 
his miſtakes. XI. The Greeks ignorance in Geography diſcovered, and 


thence their inſufficiency as to an account of ancient Hiſtory. P. 35 


CHAP Y. 


The general uncer tainty of Heathen Chronology. 


. The want of credibility is kes Hiſtory further proved from the 


uncertainty and confuſion in their accounts of ancient times; that 
diſcovered by the vs gr agar of their Years. II. An inquiry into 
the different form of the Egyptian years; the firſt of thirty Days, 


III. The ſecond of four Months ; of both inſtances given in the Agypti- 
an hiſtory. TV. Of the Chaldears accounts, and the firſt Dymaſties 
mentioned by Beroſus, how they may be reduced to probability. V, Of 
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the Fgyptian Dynaſties of Manetho. Reaſons of accounting them 


fabulous, becauſe not atteſted by any credible authori ty, and rejected by 
the beſt Hiſtorians. VI. The opinion of Scaliger and Voſſius, con- 
cerning their being contemporary, propounded, VII. and rejected; with 


reaſons againſt it. VIII. Of the ancient diviſion of Xgypt into Nomi 
or Provinces, and the number of them, againſt Voſſius and Kircher. 
. 


CHAP. VI. 
The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronology. 


. An account of the deſid of Chronology in the eldeſt timer. Of the So- 


lar Year among the Fgyptians, the original of the Epa#s, the Anti- 
 quity of the Intercalation among them. Of the ſeveral Canicul ar Tears ; 

the difference between Scaliger and Petavius conſidered. The certain 
Epocha's of the Egyptian Hiſtory no elder thaw Nabonaſſar. II. Of 
the Grecian accounts. The fabulouſneſs of the Heroical age of Greece. 
III. Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms. The beginning of the Olym- 


piads. IV. The uncertain origin of the Weſtern Nations. Of the 


Latin Dynaſties. The different Palilia of Rome. The uncertain rec- 
toning Ab Urbe condita, V. Of Impoſtures as to ancient Hiſtories. 
Of Annius. VI. Inghiramius, and others, VII. Of the charaSers 
uſed by Heathen Prieſts. VIII. No ſacred characters among the Jews. 
IX. The partiality and inconſiſtency of Heathen Hiſtories with each 
bother. From all which the want of credibility in them as to an account 

of ancient times is clearly demonſtrated. p. 55 


—_—— 


 Boox IL 
C H A P - I. 
The certainty of the Writings of Moſes. 


Is order to the proving the truth of Scripture-hi ory, ſeveral Hypotheſes 


laid down. I. The firſt concerns the reaſonableneſs of preſerving the 
ancient Hiſtory of the World in ſome certain Records, from the impor- 
tance of the things, Il. and the inconveniencies 7 mere Tradition or 
conſtant Revelation. III. The ſecond concerns the certainty that the 


Records under Moſes's name, were undoubtedly his. The certainty of 


a matter of fact inquired into in general, and proved as to this parti- 


cular, IV. by umverſal conſent, V. and ſettling 4 Common-wealth . 


upon his Laws. VI, VII. The impoſſubility of an Impoſture as to the 
par of of Moſes demonſtrated. The pleas to the contrary largely on 
were . 7 . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, IL 
Moſes's certain knowledge of what he writ. 


I. The third Hypotheſis concerns the certainty of the matter of Moſes's Hz- 
' ftory, that gradually proved: Fir#, Moſes's knowledge cleared by his 
education, and experience, and certain information. II. His education 
in the wiſdom of Egypt; what that was. III. The old Xgyptian 
learning rmquired into; IV. the conveniences for it. V. Of the . 
gyptian Priefts, Moſes reckoned among them for his knowledge. VI. 
he Mathematical, Natural, Divine, and Moral learning of Egypt. 
VII. Their Political wiſdom moſt conſiderable. VIII. The advantage 
Moſes above the Greek Philoſophers, as to wiſdom and reaſon. Mo- 

es himſelf an eye-witneſs of moſt of his Hiſtory : IX. the certain un- 
interrupted. tradition of the other part among the Jews manifeſted by 
rational evidence. © 3 p. 73 


HAP. III. 
Moſers fidelity and integrity proved. 


I. Moſes conſidered as an Hiſtorian, and as a Lamgiver; his fidelity in 
both proved ; clear evidences that he had no intent to deceive in his 
Hiſtory, freedom from private intereit, impartiality in his relations, 

plainneſs and perſpicuity of ſtile. II. As a Law-giver, he came armed 
with Divine Authority, which being the main thing, is fixed on to be fully 
proved from his ation, and writings. III. The power of Miracles the 
great evidence of Divine Revelation. Two grand Queſtions propound- 
ed. In what caſes Miracles may be expected, and how known to be 
true. No neceſſity of +a conſtant power of Miracles in a Church : IV. 
Two caſes alone wherein they may be- expected. When any thing comes 
as 4 Law from God, and when a Divine Law is to be repealed; The 
meceſſity of Miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine Revela- 
tion aſſerted, V, VI, VII. ObjeFions anſwered. No uſe of Miracles 
when the Doctrine is ſettled and owned by Miracles by the first Reve- 
lation. No need of Miracles in reformation of a Church. p. 83 


onA k. W. 
The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Moſes. 


I. Ar order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by God's own appointment in 
the Law of Moſes. II. The Schools of the Prophets, III. The original 
and inſtitution of them. IV. The Cities of the Levites. The occaſion 
of their firſt inſtitution. V. The places of the Schools of the Prophets, 
and the tendency of the Inſtitution there to a Prophetical Office. 
VI. Of the Muſick uſed in the Schools of the Prophets. VII. The 
Roman Aſſamenta, and the Greek Hymns in their ſolemn worſtip. 
VIII. The two ſorts of Prophets among the Jews, Leiger and extraor- 
dinary. Ordinary Prophets taken out of the Schools, proved by Amos 
. end Saul. „„ | P. 92. 


CHAP. 


J. 
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C H. A | P © V. 
The tryal of the Prophetical Doctrine. 


Rules of trying Prophets eſtabliſhed in the Law of Moſes. II. The pu- 
niſiment of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Prophets. The caſe 
of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed, III. The tryal of falſe Prophets bo- 
longing to the great Sanhedrin. IV. The particular rules whereby the 
DoF#rine of Prophets was judg d. The proper notion of a Prophet, not 
foretelling future contingencies, but having immediate Divine Revel a- 
tion. V. Several Principles laid down for clearing the Doctrine of the 
Prophets. 1. That immediate difates of Natural light are not to be 
the meaſure of Divine Revelation. Several. grounds for Divine Revela- 
tion from natural Light. VI. 2. Whatever is direflly repugnant to 
the diffates of Nature, cannot be of Divine Revelation, VII. 3. No 
Divine Revelation doth rontradiù a Divine poſative Law without 
ſufficient evidence of GoD's intention to repeal that Law, VIII. 4. Di- 
vine Revelation in the Prophets, was not to be —_— by the words of 
the Law, but by the intention and reaſon of it. The prophetical office « 
kind of Chancery to the Law of Moſes. P. 102 


CHAP. VI. 
The Tryal of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles, 


The great difficulty of trying the truth of prophetical predict 4, from 


Jer. 18. 7, 8, &c. Some general Hypotheſes premiſed for the clearing 


of it. II. The 5. concerns the grounds why PrediGions are accounted 
an evidence of Divine Revelation. Three Conſectaries drawn thence. 
III. The ſecond, the manner of GoD's Revelation of his Will to the 
Minds of the Prophets. Of the ſeveral degrees of Prophecy, IV. The 
third is, that GoD did not always reveal the internal purpoſes 7 
his Will unto the true Prophets. V. The grand Queſtion propounded, 
How it may be known when PrediGions expreſs GoD's KS and 


when only the ſeries of cauſes, For the firſt ſeveral rules laid down. 


1. When the Prediction is conſirmd by a preſent Miracle. 2. When 
the things N d exceed the probability of ſecond cauſes. VI. 3. When 
confirm d by GoD's Oath. VII. 4. When the Bleſſings foretold are 
purely ſpiritual, VIII. Three rules for interpreting the Prophecies 
which reſpe# the ſtate of things under the Goſpel. IX. 5. When all 
circumſtances are foretold. 6. When many. Frophets in the ſeveral 
Ages agree in the (ame Predifions. X. Prediction, do not expreſs 
Go D's unalterable purpoſes, when they only contain comminations of 
Judgments, or are Predifions of temporal Bleſſings. XI. The caſe of 
the Ninevites, Hezekiah, and others, opened. XII, XIII. Of repen- 
tance in GOD, what it implies. XIV, The Jewiſh objettions about 
Prediftions of temporal Bua s anſwered, XV. In what caſes Mi- 
racles were expected from the Prophets : when they were to confirm the 


truth of their Religion. Inſtanced in the Prophet at Bethel, _— 
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of the Old Teſtament. 


E of Knowledge; the grounds of it ſtronger. 1he conſiſtency of Rational 


liſha and Moſes himſelf; XVI. whoſe Divine Authority that it was 
proved by Miracles, is demonſtrated againſt the modern Jews, and their 
pretences anſwered. 5 p. 110 


. CHAP VII 


| The eternity of the Law of Moſes diſcuſſed. 


I. The 8 caſe wherein Miracles may be expelled, when 4 Divine po- 


fitrve Law is to be repealed, and another way of worſhip eſtabliſhed 


aſſerted ; the particular caſe of the Law of Moſes diſputed againſt the 

ws: II. The matter of that Law proved not to be immutably obli- 
gatory; becauſe the Ceremomal Precepts were required not for them- 
ſelves, but for ſome further __ z that proved from Maimonides 55 


: Z ad of it. The poſſibility in general of a repeal of a Divine Law 
E 


confeſſion - III. The Precepts of the Ceremonial Lam frequently diſpen- 


ſed with while the Law was in force. Of the Paſſover of Hezekiah, 
and ſeveral other inftances. IV. It is not inconſiſtent with the wiſ- 
dom of Gor to repeal ſuch an eſtabliſhed Law. Abravanel's Argu- 
ment anſwered. V. Of the perfection of the Law of Moſes, compared 
with the Goſpel. VI. Whether Gop hath ever declared he would ne- 
ver repeal the Law of Moſes. VII. Of adding to the Precepts, VIII. 
Of the expreſſions ſeeming to imply the perpetuity of the Law of Mo- 
ſes. Reaſons aſſigned why thoſe expreſſions are uſed, tho perpetuity 
be not implyed. IX. The Law of Moſes not built upon immutable rea- 
ſon, becauſe many particular Precepts were founded upon particular oc- 
caſions, as the cuſtoms of the Zabii; X. many Ceremonial Precepts 
thence deduced out of Maimonides z XI. and becauſe e 4 ſtate of 
things was foretold, with which the obſervation of the Ceremonial Law 
would be inconſiſtent. XII. That largely diſcovered from the Prophecies 

. hh en Os 


CHAP, Vill. 


General Hypotheſes concerning the truth of the Doctrine 
| | of CHRIST. 5 


I. The great prejudice againſt our Saviour among Jews and Heathens, was 


the meanneſs of his appearance. The difference of the Miracles at the 


delivery of the Law and Goſpel. II. Some general Hypotheſes to clear 


the ſubſerviency of Miracles to the DoFrine of CHRIST. I. That 


where the truth of a Doctrine depends not on Evidence, but Authority, 


the only way to prove the truth of the Doctrine, is to prove the Te- 


ſtimony of the Revealer to be infallible. Things may be true which 
depend not on Evidence of the things, What that is, and on what it 


depends. The uncertainty of Natural Knowledge. III. The Exiſtence 


of God, the foundation of all certainty :*The certainty of matter of Faith 
proved from the ſame Principle. Our knowledge of any thing ſuppoſeth 


Something incomprehenſible. IV. The certainty of Faith as great as that 
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Evidence with Faith. Tet objects of Faith exceed Reaſon ; the abſur- 
dities following the contrary opinion. VI. The uncertainty of that 
which is called Reaſon. VII. Philoſophical DiGates no ſtandard of 
Reaſon. Of Tranſubſtantiation and Obiquiiy, &c. why rejected as 
contrary to Reaſon. The foundation of Faith in matters above Rea- 
fon. VIII. Which is infallible teſtimony 3 that there are ways to know 
which is infallible, proved. 2. Hypoth. 4 Divine Teſtimony the 
moſt infallible, The reſolution of Faith into GOD veracity as its 
formal object. X. 3. Hypoth. 4 Divine Teſtimony may be komm, 
tho GO ſpeak not immediately. Of Inſpiration among the Jews, 
and Divination among the Heathens. XII. 4. Hypoth. The evidence 
of a Divine Teſtimony muſt be clear and certain. XIII. Of the com- 
mon motives of -Faith, and the obligation to Faith ariſing from 


them. The original of Infidelity, 
C H AE. IF. 


The rational Evidence of the truth of Chriſtian Religion 
| from Miracles. h 


I. The poſſibility of Miracles appears from Gop and Providence; the 
evidence of 4 Divine Teſtimony by them. GOD alone can really alter 
| the courſe of Nature. The Devil's power of working Miracles conſ- 
der d. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius. The cures in the Temple of 
_ Xſculapius at Rome, Gc. II. Gop, ever works Miracles, but for 

ſome particular end. The particular reaſons of the Miracles of Chriſt. 

The repealing the Law of Mo ſes, which had been ſettled by Miracles. 

Ml Chriſt check'd the Phariſees for demanding a Sign, when he 

himſelf appeals to his Miracles. The power of Chriſt's Miracles on 

many who did not throughly believe. III. Chriſt's Miracles made it 

evident that he was the Meſſias, becauſe the Predi@ions were fulfill 4 

in him. Why John Baptiſt wrought no Miracles. IV. Chriſt's Mi- 

racles neceſſary for the overthrow of the Devil's Kingdom, V. Of 

| the Demoniacs and Lunatics in the Goſpel, and in the Primitive 
Church. The power of the Name of Chriſt over them largely proud 

ſeveral Teſtimonies. VI. The evidence thence of a Divine power 
in Chriſt, VII. Of connterfeit diſpoſſeſſuons. Of Miracles wrought 
among Infidels. VIII. Of the future ſtate of the Church. XI. The 
—_— of the Miracles of Chrift, as to the propagation of Chriſti- 
an Religion that prov d from the condition of the Publiſhers, and 
the -ſucceſs of the Doctrine. The Apoſtles knew the hazard of their 
employment, before they enter d into it. X. The boldneſs and reſo- 
Intion of the Apoſtles notwithſtanding this, compar d with Heathen 
Philoſophers. XI. No motive could carry the Apoſtles thro their Im- 
ployment but the truth of their Doctrine; XII. not ſeeking the honor, 
profit or pleaſure of the World, XIII. The Apoſiles evidence of the 
truth of their Doctrine lay in being eye-witneſſes of our Saviour's | 

Miracles and Reſurrection. XIV, XV, XVI, VII, XVIII. That at- 
teſted by themſelves ; their ſufficiency thence for preaching the Goſpel. 

XIX. Of the nature of the Doctrine f the Goſpel z contrariety of it 
to Natural Inclination. XX. Strange ſucceſs of it notwithſtanding 
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it came not with human power : No Chriſtian Emperor, till the Goſpel 
univerſally preach d. XXI, XXII, XXIII. XXIV. The weakneſs and 


ſimplicity of the inſtruments which preach'd the Goſpel. From all which 
the great Evidence of the power of Miracles is prov'd e 


re. X. 
The difference of true Miracles from falſe. 


I. The unreaſonableneſs of rejecting the Evidence from Miracles, becauſe 

of Impoſturet. That there are certain rules of diſtinguiſhing true Mi- 

racles from falſe, and Divine from Diabolical, prov d from GoD's in- 

tention in giving a power of Miracles, and the Providence of Gop 

in the World, II. The inconvenience of taking away the rational 

grounds of Faith, and placing it on Self-evidence. Of the Self evi- 

dence of the Scriptures, and the inſufficiency of that for reſolving the 

Queſtiom about the Authority of the Scriptures. III. Of the pretended 

Miracles of Impoſtors and falſe Chriſts, as Barchochebas, David el- 

David and others. IV. The Rules whereby to judge true Miracles 

from falſe. 1. True Divine Miracles are wrought to confirm a Di- 

vine Teſtimony. V. No Miracles neceſſary for the certain conveyance 

of a Divine Teſtimony : prov d from the Evidences that the Scriptures 

| could not be corrupted. VI. 2. No Miracles Divine which contra- 
| did Divine Revelation. Of popiſh Miracles. VII. 3. Divine Mi- 
|  racles leave Divine Effect on thoſe who believe them. Of the Mi- 
| racles of Simon Magus. VIII. 4. Divine Miracles tend to the over- 
throw of the Devil's power in the World e the Antipathy of the Do- 

Frine of CHRIST to the Devil's deſign in the World, IX. 5. The 

diſtinction of true Miracles from others, from the circumſtances and 

manner of their operation. The Miracles of Chriſt compared with 

thoſe of the Heathen Gods. X. 6. GoD makes it evident to all im- 

partial judgments, that Divine Miracles exceed Created Power. This 

manifeſted from the unparallel'd Miracles of Moſes and our Saviour. 

From all which the rational evidence of Divine Revelation is mani- 


feſted, as to the Perſons whom GO D imploys to teach the World. 
| p. 210 


Book III. 
CHAP. I. 
Of the Being of Go p. 


I. The Principles of all Religion lie in the Being of GoD and Immaorta- 
lity of the Soul : from them the neceſſity of a. particular Divine Reve- 
lation rationally deduced; the method laid down for proving the Di- 
vine Authority of the Scriptures. II. Why Moſes doth. not prove. the 
Being of GoD, but ſuppoſe it. III. The notion of a Deity very conſo- 
nant to Reaſon. Of the nature of Ideas, and particularly of the Idea 
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of Gop. IV. How we can form 42 Idea of an infinite Being. 
V, VI. How far ſuch an Idea argues Exiſtence. VII, VIII. The great 
unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm demonſtrated. Of the Hypotheſes of the A- 
riſtotelian and Epicurean Atheiſts. IX. The Atheiſts pretences exa- 
min'd and refuted. X, XI, XII, XIII. Of the nature of the Argu- 
ments whereby we prove there is aGoD. Of umverſal conſent and the 
Evidence of that to prove a Deity and Immortality of Souls, XIV 
XV. Of neceſſity of Exiſtence imply'd in the notion of GOD, 4 
how far that proves the Being of GoD. XVI. The order of the 
\ World and uſefulneſs of the parts of it, and eſpecially of Man's Bo- 
Az, an argument of a Deity, XVII. Same higher Principle proved 
to be in the World than Matter and Motion. XVIII. The nature of 
| the Soul, and poſſibility of its ſabſiſting after death. XIX. Strange 
appearances in Nature not ſolvable by the power of Imagination. 

FI | 7 P. 227 


CHAP. IIL 
Of the Origin of the Univerſe, 


The neceſſity of the belief of the Creation of the World z order to 
the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the Philoſophers 
who contradif Moſes : with a particular examination of them. Il. The 
ancient Tradition of the World conſonant to Moſes 5 proud from 
the Tonic os or of Thales, and the Italic of Pythagoras. III. 


| The Pythagoric Cabbala rather Egyptian than Moſaic. Of the fluid 
Matter, which was the material Principle of the Univerſe, IV. Of 
the Hypotheſis of the Eternity of the Worla aſſerted by Ocellus Lu- 


canus and Ariſtotle. V. The weakneſs of the Foundations on which 


that Opinion 3s built. Of the manner of forming Principles of Phi- 


loſephy. VI. The poſſibility of Creation provd. | No arguing from 
the proſe ſtate of the World againſt its beginning, ſhewed from Mai- 
monides.] VII. The Platoniſts Argument from the Goodneſs of Gop 
for the Eternity of the World, anſwered. VIII, Of the Stoical Hypo- 


theſis of the Eternity of Matter; whether reconcilable with the Text of 


Moſes. IX. Of the Opinions of Plato and Pythagoras concernin 
the Pre-exiftence of Matter to the formation of the World. X. T. 
contradiction of the Eternity of Matter to the. Nature and Attri- 
* butes of Go p. XI, XII, XIII. Of the Atomical Hypotheſis of the O- 
rigin of the Univerſe. XIV, XV, XVI, XVIE The World could not 
be produc'd by a caſual concourſe of Atoms, provd from the nature 
and motion of Epicurus's Atoms, end the Phenomena of the Univerſe, 
eſpecially the produttion and nature of Animal. XVIII. Of the Car- 
teſian Hypotheſes, that it cannot ſalve the Origin of the Univerſe without 
a Deity giving motion to Matter. Cd pP. 265 
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r. II. 
Of the Origin of Evil. 


I. Of the Being of Providence. II. Epicurus his Arguments againſt it 
refuted. The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in order to Religion. 
III. Providence proud from a conſideration of the nature of GoD, and 
the things of the World. Of the Spirit of Nature. IV. The great 
Objeckion againſt Providence propounded. The firſt concerns the Ori- 
gin of Evil. V. Go D cannot be the Author of Sin, if the Scriptures 
be true. The account which the Scriptures give of the fall of Man, 
doth not charge GoD with Man's fault. God's power to govern Man 
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he Obſcurity and Defect of Ancient Hiſtory: | 


I. IE, MIL. W. The knowledge of Truth proved to be the moſt natural 


perfection of the Rational Soul; V. Tet Error. often miſtaken for 
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d NQUIRIES after Truth have that peculiar commendation 
| FE above all other Deſigns, that they come on purpoſe to gratify 


the moſt noble Faculty of our Souls, and do moſt immediately 
— tend to advance the higheſt perfection of our Rational Beings. 
For all our moſt laudable endeavours after Knowledge now, are only the 
gathering up of ſome ſcattered Fragments of what was once an entire 
Fabric, and the recovery of ſome precious Jewels which were loſt out 


1. 


of ſight, and ſank in the ſhipwrack of Humane Nature. That ſaying 


of Plato, That all Knowledge is Remembrance, and all Ignorance Forget- 
fulneſs, is a certain undoubted truth; if by Forgetfulneſs be meant the 
Loſs, and by Remembrance the Recovery of thoſe notions and con- 
ceptions of things which the Mind of Man once had in its pure and 
rimitive State, wherein the Underſtanding was the trueſt Microcoſm, 
in which all the Beings of the inferior World were faithfully repreſent- 
ed according to their true, native, and genuine Perfections. Go D 
created the Soul of Man not only capable of finding out the Truth of 
A 


things, 
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Gen. I. 31. 


II. 


Clemens 
Protrefpt. 


p. 63, 


Gen. i. 26. ſtance different: Thence he is ſaid to be created after the Image of Gop, 


things, but furniſhed him with a ſufficient z2474209, or Touchſtone to 
diſcover Truth from Falſhood, by a Light ſet up in his Underſtanding, 
which if he had attended to, he might have ſecured himſelf from all 
Impoſtures and Deceits. As all other Beings were created in the full 
of the agreeable Perfections of their ſeveral Natures, fo was 
Man too; elſe GOD would have never cloſed the Work of Creation 
with thoſe words, Ard God ſaw all that he had made, and behold it was 
very good, that is, endued with all thoſe Perfections which were ſuitable 
to their ſeveral Beings. Which Man had been moſt defective in, if his 
Underſtanding had not been endow'd with a large ſtock of Intellectual 
Knowledge, which is the moſt natural and genuine Perfection belong- 
ing to his Rational Being. For Reaſon being the molt raiſed Faculty of 
Humane Nature, if that had been defective in its diſcoveries of Truth, 
which is its proper object, it would have argued the greateſt maim and 
imperfection in the Being it ſelf. For if it belongs to the perfection of 
the Senſitive Faculties to diſcern what is pleaſant from what is hurtful, 
it muſt needs be the perfection of the Rational to find out the difference 
of Truth from Falſhood. Not as tho' the Soul could then have had, 
any more than now, an actual notion of all the Beings in the World 
co-exiſting at the ſame time, but that it would have been free from all 
deceit in its Conceptions of things, which were not cauſed through 
inadvertency. | YO Os 
Which will appear from the ſeveral aſpects Man's Knowledge hath, 
which are either upwards towards his Maker, or abroad on his Fellow- 
Creatures. If we conſider that Contemplation of the Soul which fixes 
it ſelf on that infinite Being which was the cauſe of it, and is properly 
Sr I ; it will be found neceſſary for the Soul to be created in a clear 
and diſtin& knowledge of him, becauſe of Man's immediate obligation 
to obedience unto him. Which muſt neceſfarily ſuppoſe the Know- 
ledge of Him, whoſe Will muſt be his Rule: for if Man were not fully 
convinced in the firſt moment after his Creation of the Being of Him, 
whom he was to obey, his firſt work and duty would not have been 
Actual Obedience, but a Search whether there was any ſupreme, infinite, 
and eternal Being or no; and whereon his Duty to him was founded, 
and what might be ſufficient declaration of his Will and Laws, accord- 
ing to which he muſt regulate his obedience. The taking off all which 
doubts and ſcruples from the Soul of Man, muſt ſuppoſe him fully ſa- 
tisfied upon the firſt free uſe of Reaſon, that there was an Infinite 
Power and Being which produced him, and on that account had a right 
to command him in whatſoever he pleaſed, and that thoſe commands 
of his were declared to him in ſo certain a way, that he could not be 
deceived in the judging of them. The clear knowledge of GO p will 
further appear moſt neceſſary to Man in his firſt Creation, if we confider 
that GoD created him for this end and purpoſe, To enjoy converſe, 
and an humble familiarity with Himſelf; he had then pul» neo; wh 
Se warevizy, in the language of Clemens Alexandrinus, Converſe with 
God was as natural to him as his Being was, For Man, as he came firſt 
out of Go D's Hands, was the Reflection of Go p himſelf on a dark 
Cloud, the Iris of the Deity ; the fimilitude was the ſame, but the ſub- 


His knowledge then had been more intellectual than diſcurſive; not fo 
much imploying his Faculties in the operoſe deductions of Reaſon (the 
pleaſant toyl of the Rational Faculties ſince the Fall) but had imme- 

| | diateſy _ 
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diately imploy'd them about the ſublimeſt objects; not about Quiddi- 
ties and Formalities, but about Him who was the fountain of his Being; 
and the center of his Happineſs. There was not then ſo vaſt a diffe- 
rence between the Angelical and Humane Life: the Angels and Men 
both fed on the ſame dainties; all the difference was, They were in 
the Sedo, the upper room in Heaven, and Man in the ſummer par- 
lor in Paradiſe. | | | 
If we take a view of Man's knowledge as it reſpects his Fellow-Crea- 
tures, we ſhall find theſe were ſo fully known to him on his firſt Creat?- 
on, that he needed not to go to School to the wide World to gather up 
his conceptions of them. For the right exerciſe of that Dominion 
which he was inſtated in over the Inferior World, doth imply a particular 
knowledge of the Nature, Being and Properties of thoſe things which 
he was to make uſe of, without which he could not have improved 
them for their peculiar ends. And from this knowledge did proceed 
the giving the Creatures thoſe proper and peculiar Names which were 


Ill; 


expreſſive of their ſeveral Natures. For as Plato tells us, à n Iu Plato fs 
£220 xxo ⁰ν 20, Anz AY cafe 7 ano Atmwle eig to TH quad W040 Jy 0 


NM: The Impoſition of Names on things belongs not to every one, but on- 
ly to him that hath a full proſpect into their ſeveral Natures. For it is 
moſt agreeable to Reaſon, that Names ſhould carry in them a ſuitable- 
neſs to the things they expreſs; for Words being for no other end but 
to expreſs our Conceptions of things, and our Conceptions being but 
cies &, Sunromals npeaymuaro, as the ſame Philoſopher ſpeaks, The 
Reſemblances and Repreſentations of the things, it muſt need follow, that 
where there was a true knowledge, the Conceptions muſt agree with 
the Things; and Words being to expreſs our Conceptions, none are ſo 


fit to do it, as thoſe which are expreſſive of the ſeveral Natures of the 


things they are uſed to repreſent. For otherwiſe all the uſe of Words 
is to be a meer Vocabulary to the Underſtanding, and an Index to Me- 
mory, and of no further uſe in the T of knowledge, than to let us 
know what Words men are agreed to call things by. But ſomething 


further ſeems to be intended in their firſt Impoſition, whence the Fews 


call it 2139n Nan as Mercer tells us, a Separation and Diſtinction of Mercerus 
the ſeveral kind of Things : and Kircher thus Paraphraſes the Words of 1 2 
Moſes, and whatſoever Adam called every living creature, that was the kircher 


Name thereof: i. e. ſaith be, Fuerunt illis vera & germana Nomina & Oe 


rerum Naturis proprit accommodata. But however this be, we have this 2 Ciafl. 2 
further evidence of that Height of knowledge which muſt be ſuppoſed cap. 


in the firſt Man, that as he was the Firſt in his Kind, ſo he was to be 
the Standard and Meaſure of all that followed, and therefore could not 


want any thing of the due perfections of Humane Nature. And as the 


Shekel of the Sanctuary was, if not double to others, (as Men ordina- 


rily miſtake) yet of a full and exact weight, becauſe it was to be the 
Standard for all other weights (which was the cauſe of its being kept in 


the Temple) ſo if the Firſt Man had not double the proportion and 


meaſure of knowledge which his Poſterity hath, if it was not running 
over in regard of Abundance, yet it muſt be preſſed down and ſhaken 
together in regard of weight; elſe he would bo a very unfit Standard 
for us to judge by, concerning the due and ſuitable Perfections of Hu- 
mane Nature. 


But we need not have run ſo far back as the Firſt Man, to evince the 


knowledge of Truth to be the moſt natural Perfection of the Soul of 
; A 2 Wy Man 


Iv. 


dip. - 
t. Tom. 
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Man; for even among the preſent ruines of Humane Nature, we may 
find ſome ſuch noble and generous Spirits, that diſcern ſo much beauty 
in the face of Truth, that to ſuch as ſhould enquire what they find ſo 
attractive in it, their anſwer would be the ſame with Ariſtotle's in a like 
caſe, it was Tvp>5 82:07upuce, the Queſtion of thoſe who never ſaw it. For 
ſo pleaſing is the enquiry, and ſo ſatisfactory the finding of Truth after 
the ſearch, that the reliſh of it doth far exceed the greateſt Epicuriſm 
of Apicius, or the moſt coſtly entertainments of Cleopatra; there being 
no Guſt ſo exquiſite as that of the Mind, nor any/Jewels to be compa- 
red with Truth. Nor do any perſons certainly better deſerve the name 
of Men, than ſuch who allow their Reaſon a full employment, and 
think not the Erectneſs of Man's Stature a ſufficient diſtinction of him 
from Brutes. Of which thoſe may be accounted only a higher ſpecies, 
who can patiently ſuffer the impriſonment of their Intellectuals in a 
dungeon of Ignorance, and know themſelves to be Men only by thoſe 
characters, by which Alexander knew himſelf not to be a God, by their 
proneneſs to Intemperance and Sleep. So ſtrange a Metempſychoſes may 
there be without any change of Bodies; and Euphorbus his Soul might 
become a Brute without ever removing its lodging into the Body of an 
Aſs. So much will the Soul degenerate from it ſelf, if not improved ; 
and in a kind of ſullenneſs ſcarce appear to be what it is, becauſe it is 


| not improved to what it may be. : 
| V. But, you'll ſay, if this knowledge of Truth be ſo great, ſo natural, 
| 


ſo valuable a Perfection of Humane Nature, whence comes ſo much of 
the World to be over-run with Ignorance and Barbariſm? whence come 
| ſo many pretenders to Knowledge, to court a Cloud inſtead of Juno ? 
| 
4 to pretend a love to Truth, and yet to fall down and worſhip Error? 
1 If there were ſo great a ſympathy between the Soul and Truth, there 
would be an impatient deſire after it, and a moſt ready embracing and 
= - cloſing with it. We fee the Magnet doth not draw the Iron with greater 
force, than it ſeems to run with impatience into its cloſeſt embraces. If 
there had been formerly ſo intimate an acquaintance between the Soul 
and Truth, as Socrates fanſied of Friends in the other World, there 
1 would be an harmonious cloſure upon the firſt appearance, and no di- 
= vorce to be after made between them. 1 
True, but then we muſt conſider there is an intermediate ſtate be- 
tween the former acquaintance, and the renewal of it, wherein all thoſe 
remaining Characters of mutual knowledge are ſunk ſo deep, and lie ſo 
hid, that there needs a new fire to be kindled to bring forth thoſe la- 
tent Figures, and make them again appear legible. And when once 
thoſe tokens are produced of the former Friendſhip, there are not more 
impatient longings, nor more cloſe embraces between the touched 
Needle and the Magnet, than there are between the Underſtanding and 
| diſcovered Truth. But then withall, we are to conſider that they are 
þ but few whoſe Souls are awakened out of that Lethargy they are fallen 
hy into in this degenerate condition : the moſt are ſo pleaſed with their 
| Sleep, that they are loth to diſturb their reſt ; and ſet a higher price 
upon a lazy Ignorance, than upon a reſtleſs knowledge. And even of 
f thoſe, whoſe Souls are as it were between ſleeping and waking, what 
{lf by reaſon of the remaining confuſion of the ſpecies in their Brains, 
| what by the preſent dimneſs of their Sight, and the hovering uncer- 
þ tain Light they are to judge by, there are few that can put a difference 
between a meer Phantaſm and a real Truth. Of which theſe rational 
accounts 
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accounts may be given, 2g. Why ſo few pretenders to Knowledge do 
light on Truth. 

Firſt, Want of an impartial diligence in the ſearch of it, Truth now 
muſt be ſonght, and that with care and diligence, before we find it; 
Jewels do not uſe to lie upon the ſurface of the Earth: High-ways are 
ſeldom paved with Gold ; what 1s moſt worth our finding, calls for the 
greateſt ſearch. If one that walks the Streets ſnould find ſome ineſti- 
mable Jewel, or one that travels the Road meet with a bag of Gold, it 
would be but a filly deſign of any to walk the Street, or travel the Road, 
in hopes to meet with ſuch a purchaſe to make them rich. If ſome have 
happily light on ſome valuable Truths, when they minded nothing leſs 
than them, mult this render a Diligence uſeleſs in inquiries after ſuch ? 
No: Truth, tho' ſhe be ſo fair and pleaſing as to draw our affections, is 
yet ſo modeſt as to admit of being courted ; and, it may be, deny the 
firſt ſuit, to highten our importunity. And certainly nothing hath oft- 
ner forbid the Banns between the Underſtanding and Truth inquired af- 
ter, than Partiality and Preoccupation of Judgment, which makes Men 
enquire more diligently after the Dowry than the Beauty of Truth; its 
correſpondency to their Intereſts, than its evidence to their Under- 
ſtandings. An uſeful Error hath often kept the keys of the Mind for 
free admiſſion, when important Truths, but contrary to mens Precon- 


(1.) 


ceptions or Intereſt, have been forbidden entrance. Prejudice is the 


wrong byaſs of the Soul, that effectually keeps it from coming near the 
mark of Truth; nay, ſets it at the greateſt diſtance from it. There are 


few in the World that look after Truth with their own Eyes, moſt make 
uſe of Spectacles of others making, which makes them ſo ſeldom behold 
proper lineaments in the face of Truth; which the ſeveral tinctures 
from Education, Authority, Cuſtom and Prediſpofition do exceeding- 
ly hinder men from diſcerning. _ | 

Another Reaſon why there are ſo few who find Truth, when ſo ma- 
ny pretend to ſeek it, is, That near reſemblance which Error often bears to 


Truth, It hath been well obſerv'd, that Error ſeldom walks abroad the 


World in her own raiments; ſhe always borrows ſomething of Truth, 
to make her more acceptable to the World, It hath been always the 
ſubtilty of grand Deceivers to graft their greateſt Errors on ſome mate- 
rial Truths, to make them paſs more nndiſcernible to all ſuch who look 
more at the Root on which they ſtand, than on the Fruits which they 
bring forth. It will hereafter appear how moſt of the groſſeſt of the 
Heathen Errors have, as Plutarch faith of the Egyptian Fables, &puw- 
Tex; Twas S N d ẽ,i,, ſome faint and obſcure reſemblances of Truth; 
nay more than ſo, as moſt pernicious weeds are bred in the fatteſt ſoils, 
their moſt deſtructive Principles have been founded on ſome neceſſary 
and important Truths, Thus Idolatry doth ſuppoſe the Belief of the 


exiſtence of a Deity; and Superſtition the Immortality of the Souls of 


Men. The Devil could never have built his Chapels, but on the ſame 


ground whereon Gop's Temples ſtood ; which makes me far leſs wonder 


than many do, at the meeting with many expreſſions concerning theſe 
Two grand Truths in the Writings of ancient Heathens; knowing how 
willing the Devil might be to have ſuch Principles ſtill owned in the 


World, which by his depraving of them, might be the nouriſhers of I. 


dolatry and Superſtition. For the general knowledge of a Divine Na- 
ture, ſuppoſing men ignorant of the true Gop, did only lay a fonnda- 
tion to ere& his idolatrous Temples upon ; and the Belief of the Soul's 

ſurviving 
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could not but abhor the Conclufions drawn from them; for there is no- 


then, and not being able by the ſtrength of their own Reaſon, thro' the 


furviving the Body after death, without knowledge of the true way of 
attaining Happineſs, did make men more eager of embracing thoſe 
Rites and Ceremonies, which came with a pretence of ſnewing the 
way to a bleſſed Immortality. 

Which may be a moſt probable reaſon, why Philofophy and Idolatry 
did increaſe ſo much together as they did; for tho' right Reaſon fully 
improved, would have overthrown all thoſe curſed and -idolatrous 
practices among the Heathens; yet Reaſon only diſcerning ſome gene- 
ral Notions without their particular application and improvement, did 
only diſpoſe the moſt ordinary ſort of people to a more ready entertain- 
ment of the moſt groſs Idolatry. For hereby they diſcern the neceſſity 
of ſome kind of Worſhip, but could not find out the right way of it; 
and therefore they greedily followed that which was commended to 
them, by ſuch who did withall agree with them in the common Senti- 
ments of Humane Nature: Nay, and thoſe Perſons themſelves who 
were the great maintainers of the ſublimer Notions concerning G op 
and the Soul of Man, were either the great Inſtruments of advancing 
that horrid Superſtition among them, as Orpheus and Apollonius, or very 
forward complyers with it, as many of the Philoſophers were. Altho' 
withall it cannot be denied to have been a wonderful diſcovery of Di- 
vine Providence, by theſe general Notions to keep waking the inward 
Senſes of Mens Souls, that thereby it might appear when Divine Reve- 
lation ſhould be manifeſted to them, that it brought nothing contrary 
to the common Principles of Humane Nature, but did only rectifie the 
depravations of it, and clearly ſhew men that way which they had long 
been ignorantly ſeeking after. Which was the excellent advantage the 
Apoſtle made of the Inſcription on the Altar at Athens to the unknown 
 GoD; Whom, faith he, ye ignorantly ſerve, him I declare unto you. And 
which was the happy uſe the Primitive learned Chriſtians made of all 
thoſe Paſſages concerning the Divine Nature, and the Immortality of 
the Souls of Men, which they found in the Heathen Writers, thereby 


to evidence to the World that the main Poſtulata or Suppoſitions of 


Chriſtian Religion were granted by their own moſt admired men : and 
that Chriſtianity did not raſe out, but only build upon thoſe common 
* ih which were entertained by all who had any Name for 
eaſon. a | 
Tho' this, I ſay, were the happy effect of this building Errors on 
common Truths to all that had the advantage of Divine Revelation to 
diſcern the one from the other; yet as to others who were deſtitute of 
it, they were liable to this twofold great inconvenience by it. Firſt, for 
the ſake of the apparent rottenneſs of the Superſtructuret, to queſtion the 
Joundneſs of the Foundations on which they ſtood. And this I doubt not 
was the caſe of many conſiderative Heathens, who obſerving what 
monſtrous and unreaſonable way of Worſhip obtaining among the Hea- 


want of Divine Revelation, to deduce any certain inſtituted Workhip, 
they were ſhrewdly tempted to renounce thoſe Principles, when they 


thing more uſual than for men who exceedingly deteſt ſome abſurd 
Conſequence they ſee may be drawn from a Principle ſuppoſed, to re- 
ject the Principle it ſelf for the ſake of that Conſequence ; which it may 
be doth not neceſſarily follow from it, but thro' the ſhortneſs of their 
own Reaſon doth appear to them to do ſo. Thus when the intelligent 

Heather: 
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HFeathen did apparently ſee that from the Principles of the Being of Gop, 
and the Immortality of Souls, did flow all thoſe natural and inhumane 
Sacrifices, all thoſe abſurd and ridiculous Rites, all thoſe execrable 
and profane Myſteries z out of a loathing the immoralities and impie- +. - — 
ties which attended theſe, they were brought to queſtion the very 
truth and certainty of thoſe Principles which were capable of being 
thus abuſed. N | | 

And therefore I am very prone to ſuſpect the Apology uſually made X. 
for Protagoras, Diagoras, and ſuch others of them who were accounted 
Atheiſts, to be more favourable than true, viz. That they only rejected 
choſe Heathen Deities, and not the Belief of the Divine Nature. I 
ſhould think this account of their reputed Atheiſm rational, were it any 
ways evident that they did build their Belief of a Divine Nature, upon - 
any other grounds than ſuch as were common to them with thoſe 
whoſe worſhip they ſo much derided. And therefore when the Hea- 
thens accuſed the Chriſtians of Atheiſm, I have full and clear evidence 
that no more could be meant thereby than the rejection of their way of 
Worſhip; becanſe I have ſufficient aſſurance from them that they did 
believe in a Divine Nature, and an inſtituted Religion moſt ſuitable to 
the moſt common received Notions of Gop, which they owned in op- 
poſition to all Heathen Worſhip. Which I find not in the leaſt pre- 
tended to by any of the forementioned perſons, nor any thing of any 
different way of Religion aſſerted, but only a deſtruction of that in uſe 


among them. 
And altho' the cafe of Anaxagoras Clazomenius, and the reſt of the XI. 

Tonic Philoſophers, might ſeem very different from Diagorat, Theodorus, 

and thoſe — becauſe altho' they denied the Gods in vul- 
gar repute to be ſuch as they were thought to be (as Araxagoras call d 

the Sun wes» dd e, a mere globe of fire, for which he was condem- 

ned at Athens to baniſhment, and fined five 7alerts ; yet the Learned 

Voſſius puts in this Plea in his behalf, That he was one that aſſerted the Voſ. de J. 
Creation of the World to flow from an eternal Mind:) altho' there- . 
fore, I ſay, the caſe of the Toric Philoſophers may ſeem far different 

from the others, becauſe of their aſſerting the Production of the World 
(which from Thales Milefins was conveyed by Anaximander and Anaxi- 

menes to Anaxagoras) yet to one that thronghly confiders what they 
underſtood by their Eternal Mind, they may be ſooner cleared from the 
imputation of Atheiſm, than lrreligion. which two certainly ought in 

this caſe to be diſtinguiſhed ; for it is very poſſible for men, meeting 

with ſuch inſuperable difficulties about the caſual concourſe of Atoms 

for the production of the World, or the eternal exiſtence of Matter, to 

aſſert ſome Eternal Mind, as the firſt Cauſe of theſe things, which yet 

they may imbrace only as an Hypotheſis in Philoſophy to ſolve the 
Phenomena of Nature with, but yet not to make this Eternal Mind the 
object of adoration. And ſo their aſſerting a Deity was only on the 
ſame account as the Tragedians uſed to bring in their O:% , pnyerrc, 

when their Fables were brought to ſuch an iſſue, and perplexed with ſo 
many difficulties, that they ſaw no way to clear them again, but to make 

ſome God come down upon the Stage to ſolve the difficulties they were 
ingaged in; or, as Seneca ſaith of many great Families, when they had 

run up their Genealogies ſo high that they could go no further, they 

then fetch'd their Pedigree from the Gods: So when theſe Philoſophers 

ſaw ſuch incongruities in aſſerting an infinite and eternal Series of Mat- 
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ter, they might by this be brought to acknowledge ſome active Prin- 
ciple which produced the World, tho they were far enough from giv- 
ing any religious worſhip to that Eternal Mind, | | 

Thus even Epicurzs and his Followers would not ſtick to aſſert the 
Being of a Gop, ſo they might but circumſcribe him within the Hea- 
vens, and let him have nothing to do with things that were done on 
Earth. And how uncertain the moſt dogmatical of them all were, as 
to their opinions concerning the Being and Nature of their Gods, doth 
fully appear from the large Diſcourſes of Tully upon that ſubje&: where 
is fully manifeſted their variety of opinions and mutual repugnancies, 
their ſelf. contradictions and inconſtancy in their own Aſſertions; which 
bath made me ſomewhat inclinable to think that the reaſon why many 
of them did to the world own a Deity, was, that they might not be 
Martyrs for Atheiſm : Which Tully likewiſe ſeems to acknowledge, when 
ſpeaking of the puniſhment of Protagoras for that Speech of his; De dijs 
neque ut ſint, neque ut non ſint, habeo dicere Ex quo, ſays he, eguidem 
exiſtimo tardiores ad hanc ſententiam profitendam multos eſſe factos, quippe 
cum pnam ne dubitatio quidem effugere potuiſſet. So that for all the ver- 
bal aſſerting of a Deity among them, we have no certain evidence of 
their firm belief of it, and much leſs of any worſhip and ſervice they 
owed unto it. And tho”, it may be, they could not totally excuſs the 
Notions of a Deity out of their minds, partly thro' that Natural Senſe 
which is engraven on the Souls of Men; partly, as being unable to ſolve 
the difficulties of Nature without a Deity ; yet the obſerving the noto- 
rious vanities of Heathen Worſhip, might make them look upon it as a 
mere Philoſophical ſpeculation, and not any thing that had an influ- 
ence upon the government of mens lives: For, as in Nature, the ob- 
ſerving the great mixture of Falſhood and Truth, made the Academic 
deny any certain x24742 /0v, or Rule of judging Truth; and the Scepticks 
take away all certain Aſſent: ſo the ſame conſequence was unavoidable 
here, upon the ſame principle. And that made even Plato himſelf fo 
ambiguous and uncertain in his Diſcourſes ofa DEI, y; ſometimes ma- 
king him an Eternal Mind, ſometimes aſſerting the whole World, Sun, 
Moon, Stars, Earth, Souls and all, to be Gods, and even thoſe that were 


worſhip d among the Heathens, as Tully tells us out of his Timæus and 


De Legibus; which, as Velleius the Epicurean there ſpeaks, Et per ſe ſunt 
falſa & ſcbi invicem repugnantia. This is the firſt inconvenience follow- 
ing the mixture of truth and falſhood, For the ſake of the falſhood to 
queſtion the truth it ſelf it was joyned with. 7 

The other is as great which follows, when truth and falſhood are 
mixed, For the ſake of the Truth to embrace the Falſhood. Which is a 
Miſtake as common as the other, becauſe men are apt to think, that 


things ſo vaſtly different as Truth and Falſhood could never blend or be 


incorporate together; therefore when they are certain they have ſome 
truth, they conclude no falſhood to be joyned with it. And this I ſup- 
poſe to have been the caſe of the more credulous and vulgar Heathen, 
as the other was of the Philoſophers ; for they, finding Mankind to a- 
gree in this, not only that there is a Go p, but that he muſt be wor- 
thip'd, did without ſcruple make uſe of the way of worſhip among them, 
as knowing there muſt be ſome, and they were. ignorant of any elſe. 
And from hence they grew as confident believers of all thoſe Fables and 
Traditions on which their Idolatry was founded, as of thoſe firſt Prin- 
ciples and Notions from which the neceſſity of Divine Worſhip did ariſe. 

| | | And 
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And being thus habituated to the belief of theſe things: when Truth it 
ſelf was divulged among them, they ſuſpeQed it to be only a corrupti- 
on of ſome of their Fables. This Celſas the Epicureau on all occaſions 


— 


from Deucalion; Paradiſe, from Alcinous his Gardens; the burning of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, from the Story of Phazton. Which Origen well 
refute# from the far greater antiquity of thoſe relations among the Jews, 
than any among the Gree{s: and therefore the corruption of the tradi- 
tion was in them, and not in the Jews. Which muſt be our only way for 
finding out which was the original, and which the corruption; by de- 
monſtrating the undoubted antiquity of one beyond the other, whereby 
we muſt do as Archimedes did by the Crown of Hiero, find out the exact 
proportions of Truth and Falſhood which lay in thoſe Heathen Fables. 
And this now leads to the third Account, Why Truth is ſo hardly 
diſcerned from Error, even by thoſe who ſearch after it, which is The 


great obſcurity of the Hiſtory of Ancient Times, which ſhould decide the 


Controverſie. For there being an univerſal agreement in ſome common 
principles, and a frequent reſemblance in particular traditions, we muſt 
of neceſſity, for the clearing the truth from its corruption, have re- 
courſe to ancient Hiſtory, to ſee if thereby we can find out where the 
Original ttadition was beſt preſerved, by whar means it came to be cor- 
rupted, and whereby we may diſtinguiſh thoſe corruptions from the 
Truths to which they are annexed. Which is the deſign and ſubject of 
our future diſcourſe, viz. * To demonſtrate that there was a certain 


in his Books againſt the CHriſtians did fly to. Thus he faith the build- orig. 1 
ing of the Tower of Babel, and the confuſion of Tongues, was taken Cel. . 4. 
from the Fable of the Aloidæ in Homer's Odyſſeit; the ſtory of the Floud F, 


XIV. 


original and general tradition preſerved in the World concerning the 


* eldeſt Ages of the World; that this tradition was gradually corrupted 
among the Heathens; that notwithſtanding this corruption there were 
ſufficierit remainders of it to evidence its true original; that the full ac- 
* count of this tradition is alone preſer ved in thoſe Books we call Scri- 

© ptures : That where any other Hiſtory ſeems to croſs the report con- 
* tained in them, we have ſufficient ground to queſtion their credibili- 
* ty; and that there is ſufficient evidence to clear the undoubted cer- 
* tainty of that Hiſtory which is contained in the Sacred Records of 
* Scripture. Wherein we ſhall obſerve the ſame method, which Thales 
took in taking the hight of the Pyramids, by meaſuring the length of 
their ſhadow ; ſo ſhall we the hight and antiquity of Truth from the ex- 
tent of the fabulous Corruptions of it. Which will be a work of ſo 
much the greater difficulty, becauſe the truth we purſye after takes co- 
ver in ſo great antiquity, and we mult be forced to follow its moſt fly- 
ing footſteps thro' the dark and ſhady paths of ancient Hiſtory. For 
tho' Hiſtory be frequently called the Light of Truth, and the Herald of 
Times, yet that Light is ſo faint and dim, eſpecially in Heathen Nations, 
as not to ſerve to diſcover the face of Truth from her counterfeit, Er- 

ror; and that Heraſd ſo little skill'd, as not to be able to tell us which 
is of the elder Houſe, The reaſon is; tho Truth be always of greater 
Antiquity, yet Error may have the more wrinkled face, by which it of- 
ten impoſeth on ſuch who gueſs antiquity by deformity, and think no- 
thing fo old as that which can give the leaſt account of its own age. 
This is evidently the caſe of thoſe who make the pretence of ancient 
Hiſtory a plea for Infidelity, and think no argument more plauſible to 
impugn the certainty of Divine Revelation, than the ſeeming repug- 
B nancy 
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nancy of ſome pretended Hiſtories with the account of ancient time re. 
ported in the Bible. Which being a pretext ſo unworthy, and deſign- 
ed for ſo ill an end, and ſo frequently made uſe of, by ſuch who ac- 
count Infidelity a piece of antiquity as well as of reaſon, it may be 
worth our while to ſhew, That the Scriptures are no more liable to be 
baffled with Reaſon, than to be confuted by Antiquity. 

In order therefore to the removing of this ſtumbling-block in our 
way, I ſhall firſt evince, That there is no certain credibility in any of thoſe 
ancient hiſtories which ſeem to contradid the Scriptures, nor any ground 
of reaſon why we ſhould aſſent to them, when they differ from the 
Bible: and then prove, That all thoſe undoubted characters of a moſt 
certain and authentick hiſtory are legible in thoſe records contained in 
Scripture. Whereby we ſhall not only ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of 
infidelity, but the rational evidence which our faith doth ſtand on as 
to theſe things. I ſhall demonſtrate the firſt of theſe, viz. That there 
is no ground of aſſent to any ancient hiſtories which give account of 
things different from the Scriptures, from theſe arguments ; The appa- 
rent defect, weakneſs and inſufficiency. of them as to the giving an ac- 
count of elder times; The monſtrous confuſion, ambiguity and uncer- 
tainty of them in the account which they give; The evident partiality 
of them to themſelves, and inconſiſtency. with each other. I begin with 
the firſt of theſe, the defect and inſufficiency of them to give ſuch an 
account of elder times as may amount to certain credibility: which if 
cleared, will of it ſelf be ſufficient to manifeſt the incompetency of thoſe 
records, as to the laying any foundation for a firm aſſent to be given to 
them. Now this defect and inſufficiency of thoſe hiſtories is either 
more general, which lies in common to them all; or ſuch as may beob- 
ſerved ina particular conſideration of the hiſtories of thoſe ſeveral Na- 
tions, which have pretended higheſt to antiquity. * 

The general defect is, The want of timely records to preſerve their hiſto- 
ries in. For it is moſt evident, that the trueſt hiſtory in the world is 
liable to various corruptions thro length of time, if there be no certain 
way of preſerving it entire. And that, thro the frailty of memory in 
thoſe who had integrity to preſerve it; through the gradual increaſe of 
barbariſm and ignorance, where there are no ways of inſtruction; and 
thro' the ſubtilty of ſuch, whoſe intereſt it may be to corrupt and alter 
that tradition. If we find fuch infinite variety and difference in men's 
accounts, as to the hiſtories of their own times, when they have all 
poſſible means to be acquainted with the truth of them; what account 
can we imagin can be given, where there was no way of preſerving to 
poſterity the moſt authentick relation of former Ages? Eſpecially, it be- 
ing moſt evident, that where any certain way of preſerving tradition is 
wanting, a People mult ſoon degenerate into the greateſt ſtupidity and 


| barbariſm : becauſe all will be taken up in minding their own petty con- 


cerns, and no encouragement at all given to ſuch publick ſpirits, who 
would mind the credit of the whole Nation. For what was there for 
{uch to employ themſelves upon, or ſpend their time in, when they 
had no other kind of learning among them, but ſome general traditions 
conveyed from father to ſon, which might be learned by ſuch who fol- 
lowed nothing but domeſtick employments? So that the Sons of Noah, 
after their ſeveral diſperſions and plantations of ſeveral Countries, did 
gradually degenerate into ignorance and barbariſm: For, upon their 
firſt ſetling in any Country, they found it employment ſufficient to cul- 
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tivate the Land; and make habitations to live in, and to provide them- 
ſelves of neceflaries for their mutual comfort and ſubſiſtence; Beſides 


this, they were often put to removes fron one place to another, where 


they could not conveniently reſide; which Thucydides ſpeaks much of 


as to the ancient ſtate of Greece and it was a great while before they 


came to imbody themſelves together in Towns and Cities, and from 
thence to ſpread into Provinces, and to ſettle bounds and extents of 
their Territories, The firſt Age after the plantation of a Country being 
thus ſpent, the next ſaw it neceſſary to fall cloſe to the work of huſ- 
bandry, not only to get ſomething out of the earth for their ſubſiſtence; 
but when by their diligence they had ſo far improved the Ground, that 
they had not only enough for themſelves, but to ſpare to others, they 
then found out a way for commerce one with another by exchange. 


This way of traffick made them begin to raiſe their hopes higher, of 


enriching themſelves; which when ſome of them had done, they bring 
the poorer under their power, and reign as Lords over them; theſe 
rich, with their dependents, ſtrive to outvye each other; whence came 
wars and mutual contentions, till they who got the better over their 
adverſaries, took (till greater authority into their hands: thence at firſt 
every City almoſt, and adjacent Territory, had a King over it; which 
by conflicting with each other, at laſt brought ſeveral Cities and Terri- 
tories under the power of one particular perſon, who thereby came to 


reign as ſole Monarch over all within his Dominions. 


For altho' there be ſome reaſon to think, that the Leaders of ſeveral XVII. 


Colonies had at firſt ſuperiority over all that went with them; yet there 
being evidence in few Nations of any continued ſucceſſion of Monarchs 
from the poſterity of Noah, and ſo great evidence of ſo many petty 
Royalties almoſt in every City (as we read of ſuch multirudes of Kings 
in the ſmall Territory of Canaan, when Joſbua conquered it,) this makes 
it at leaſt probable to me, that after the death of the firſt Leader, by 
reaſon of their poverty and diſperſedneſs of habitations, they did not 
incorporate generally into any Civil government under one head, but 
did.riſe by degrees in the manner before ſet down; but yet fo, that in 
the petty diviſions ſome prerogative might be given to him who derived 
his pedigree the neareſt from the firſt Founder of that plantation; which 
in all probability is the meaning of Thucydides, who tells us, when the 
riches of Greece began to increaſe, and their Power improved, Tyran- 


nics were erected in moſt Cities, g ) Fon FN p A male t- Thicyd. 


u Gai, for before that time Kingdoms with honors limited were here- 
ditary; for ſo the Scholiaſt explains it, 7721e,x9! Szoincia ord oo r 
gw A , gre 323 ww your. This then being the ſtate and 


J. 1. p. Io. 
Ed. Port. 


caſe of moſt Nations in the fitſt ages after their plantation, there was 


no likelihood at all of any great improvement in knowledge among 
them; nay ſo far from it, that for the firſt ages, wherein they conflict 
ed with poverty and neceſſity, there was a neceſſary decay among them, 
of what knowledge had been conveyed to them: becauſe their neceſſi- 
ties kept them in continual employment; and after they conquered 
Them, they began to conquer each other: ſo that till ſuch time as they 
were ſettled in peace under eſtabliſned Common-wealths, there was no 
leiſure nor opportunity for any Arts or Sciences to flouriſh, without 
which all certain Hiſtories of their own former ſtate muſt vaniſh and 
dwindle into ſome fabulous ſtories. And ſo we find they did in moſt 


Nations; which thence are able to give no other account of themſelves, 
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but that they fprung out of the earth where they lived ; from which 
opinion the Athenians uſed to wear of old their golden Graſhoppers, as 
Thucydides relates. What account can we then expect of ancient times 
from ſuch Nations which were ſo defective in preſerving their own 
Originals? | | 
XVIII. Now this defectiveneſs of giving teſtimony of ancient times by theſe 
Nations, will further appear by theſe two conſiderations: Firſt, What 
ways there are for communicating knowledge to poſterity. Second- 
V, How long it was ere theſe Nations came to be Maſters of any way 
of certain communicating. their conceptions to their Succeſſors. Three 
general ways there are whereby knowledge may be propagated from 
one to another; by repreſentative Symbols, by Speech, and by Letters. 
The firſt of theſe was moſt common in thoſe elder times, for which pur- 
poſe Clemens Alexandrinus produceth the teſtimony of an ancient Gram- 
marian Dionyſius Thrax in his Expoſition of the ſymbol of the Wheels: 
Clem. tgyucno Yiu & 02 Aitews jan, d , S ovphSINvev trio TI, N ee: 
— , That ſome perſons made a repreſent ation of their actions to others, not only 
x ſpeech, but by ſymbols too. Which any one who is any ways conver- 
ſant in the Learning of thoſe ancient times, will find to have been the 
chief way of propagating it (ſuch as it was) from one to another: as 
is evident in the Hieroglyphicks of the Ægyptiane, and the cuſtom of 
Symbols from thence derived among the Grecian Philoſophers, eſpecial- 
| ly the Pythagorears. It was the ſolemn cuſtom of the Agyptiant to wrap 
up all the little knowledge they had, under ſuch myſtical repreſentati- 
ons, which were unavoidably clog'd with two inconveniences very un- 
ſuitable to the propagation of knowledge, which were Obſcurity and 
Ambiguity. For it not only coſt them a great deal of time to gather 
up ſych Symbolical things which might repreſent their conceptions ; 
but when they had pitched upon them, they were liable to a great va- 
ricty of Interpretations, as is evident in all thoſe remainders of them, 
preſerved by the induſtry of ſome ancient Writers. As in their z-u20:2;, 
or golden Images of their Gods, they had ingraved two Dogs, an Hawk 
and an Ibis. By the Dogs ſome underſtood the two Hemiſpheres, others 
the two Tropicks; by the Hawk ſome underſtood the Sun, others the 
AquinoCtial 3 by the Ibis, ſome the Moon, others the Zodiack, as is 
evident in Clemenc, who reports it. This way then is a moſt unfit way 
to convey any ancient tradition; by being both obſcure, ambiguoas, 
and unable to expreſs ſo much as to give any certain light to future 
ages of the paſſages of the precedent. - e = 
XIX. The other ways of conveying knowledge, are either by Speech, or 
by. Letters. The firſt muſt be by ſome vocal Cabala, delivered down 
from father to ſon : but Words being of ſo periſhing a nature, and man's 
Memory ſo weak and frail in retaining them, it is neceſſary for a certain 
communication of knowledge, that ſome way ſhould be found out more 
laſting than Words, more firm than Memory, more faithful than Tradi- 
tion : which could not otherwiſe be imagined, than that the Author of 
his own conceptions ſhould himſelf leave them to the view of all poſte- 
rity; in order to which, fome way muſt be contrived whereby mens 
Voices might be ſeen, and mens Fingers ſpeak. But how to expreſs all 
kind of ſounds, with the ſeveral draughts of a pen, and to confine them 
within the compaſs of twenty-four letters, is deſervedly called by Gali- 
leo, ad mirandarum omnium inventionum humanarum ſignaculum, the choj. 
ceſt of all humane inventions. And had we no other evidence of the 
great 
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great obſcurity of ancient hiſtory, the great difference as to the firſt in- 

ventor of letters, would be a ſufficient demonſtration of it. For almoſt 

every Nation hath had a ſeveral Author of them : The Jews derive 

them from Adam or Moſes ; the Mgyptians attribute their invention to 

Thoyt or Mercury; the Grecians to Cad mar; the Phenicians to Taautus; 

the Latins to Saturn; others to the Athiopians : and leſt the Pygmies 

ſhould be without their enemies, ſome think they were found out 2 gru- 

um volatu, from the manner of the flying of Cranes. Thus it hath 

| happened with moſt Nations; what was firſt among themſelves, they 
thought to be the firſt in the world. | it | 

But by whomſoever they were firſt invented, we are certain they were XX. 

but lately in uſe in that Nation, which hath moſt vainly arrogated tze 
moſt to it ſelf in point of Antiquity, and yet had the leaſt reaſon, I 
mean, the Greciant. Thence the Egyptian Prieſt Patenit truly told So- Pricl. in 
lon, the Greeks were always children, becauſe they had nothing of the T. Plat. 
antiquities of former - 09 If we may believe Jeſephuc, they had no 79b.c. 
Writings earlier than Homer; but 172 he is conceived to have ſerved lib. r. 


his cauſe too much, becauſe of the Inſcription of Amphitryo at Thebes in 

the Temple of Apollo Iſmenins in the Tonic letters and two others of the „. 

ſame age to be ſeen in Herodotus; and becauſe of the Writings of Lycus, L. nuch, 

Orphens, Muſæus, Oroehantius Troezenius, Thaletas, Meleſander, and others, Geograps. 

This we are certain of, the Grecians had not the uſe of letters among 1.2 20 

them till the time of Cadmus the Phænicians coming into Greece, whi- 

ther he came to plant a Colony of Phæniciant, whence aroſe the ſtory 

of his purſuit of Europa, as Conon in Photius tells us. 8 6 

And it is very probable, which learned men have long ſince obſerved, /, 

that the name Cadmns comes from the Hebrew D Kedem, and may * 

relate as an appellative either to his Dignity, as Juniut in his Academia 

conjectures, or more probably to his Country, the Eaſt, which is fre- 

quently call'd Kedem in Scripture. Some have conjectured further, that 

his proper name was Y Og; upon what reaſon I know not, unleſs from 

hence, that thence by a duplication of the word came the Greek Q. 

doc, who ſeems to have been no other than Cadaus, as will appear by 

comparing their ſtories togethet. Only one was the name his memory 

was preſerved by at Athens, where the Cadmeans inhabited, as appears 

by the Gephyrei, who Herodotus tells us were Phenicians that came 

with Cadmus; and others fanſie the Academia there was originally cal- Ait. I. s. 

led Cadmea; and the name Cadams was preſerved chiefly among the 

Beotians in memory of the Country whence he came: it being likely to 

be impos'd by them upon his firſt Janding in the Country; as many learn- 

ed perſons conceive, the name of an Hebrew was given to Abraham by 

the Canaanites, upon his paſſing over the river Euphratec. On this ac- 

count then it ſtands to reaſon, that the name which was given him as a 

ſtranger, ſhould be longeſt preſerved in the place where it was firſt im- 

poſed. Or if we take 0 in the other ſenfe, as it imports Antiquity ; 

ſo there is ſtil] a higher probability of the affinity of the names of Cad- 

mus and Ogyges; for it is certain, that the Greeks had no higher name 

for a matter of antiquity, than to call it 'Q2440, as the Scholiaſt on 

Heſiod, Heſychius, Suidas, Euſtathius on Dion yſiur, and many others ob- 

ſerve. And which yet advanceth the probability higher, Luctatius or 

La#antins the Scholiaſt on Statixs, tells us, the other Greets had this r,Gantius 

from the Thebanes ; for, ſaith he, Thebani res antiquas Ogygias nomina- in Statit 

bant. But that which puts it almoſt beyond meer probability, —_ ar Is 
arro, 
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Varro, Feſtus, Pauſaniac, Apolloniur, HE ſchylus, and others make Og yoes 

the Founder of the Bæotian Thebes, which were thence called Ogyeie ; 
and Strabo and Stephanus further ſay, that the whole Country of Beotia 
was called Ogygia : now all that mention the Story of Cadmns, at- 
tribute to him the founding of the Bæotian Thebes. And withall it is 
obſervable, that in the Vatican Appendix of the Greek Proverbs, we 
Vatic. Ap. Tead Cadims called Ogyges 5 Ce nana, bai 7% c ene ourden 
Cent. 4 Kd L . O d ve If ẽ,h᷑ Len 2 mer. Menrſins indeed 
1.5% would have it corrected, Kd T 7 'Qwys, as it is read in Suidas; but 
de Regw by the favour of ſo learned a man, it ſeems more probable that Sidas 
— US. thould be corrected by that; be bringing no other evidence of any ſuch 
perſon as Cadmus a Son of Ogyges, but only that reading in Suidas; 
whereas we have diſcovered many probable grounds to make them 
both the ſame. That which I would now infer from hence is, the ut- 
ter impoſlibility of the Greeks giving us any certain account of ancient 
times, when a thing ſo modern in compariſon as Cadmus his coming in- 
to Greece, is thought by them a matter of ſo great antiquity, that when 
they would deſcribe a thing very ancient, they deſcribed it by the 
name of Ogyges, who was the ſame with Cadmuc. Now Cadmus his 
coming into Greece, is generally, by Hiſtorians, placed about the time 
of Joſhua, whence ſome (I will not ſay how happily) have conjectured, 
that Cad mus and his company were ſome of the Canaanites who fled 
from Joſh, as others are ſuppoſed to have done into Africa, if Proco- 
pins his Pillar hath ſtrength enough to bear ſuch a conjecture. But 
there is too great a confuſion about the time of Cadmus his arrival in 

Greece, to affirm any thing with any great certainty about it. Y 

Veſſus de Yet thoſe who diſagree from that former Computation, place it yet 
aol. J. 1. Iower. Voſſiut makes Agenor Cadmus's Father contemporary with the 
*+ 13 latter end of Moſes, or the beginning of Joſhua; and ſo Cadmus his time 
muſt fall ſomewhat after. Jac. Capellus placeth Cadmus in the third year 
of Othoniel. The Author of the Greet Chronicle, in the Marmora A- 
rundeliana, makes his coming to Greece to be in the time of Helen the 
ſon of Deucalion; which Capellus fixeth on the 73. of Moſes, A. M. 2995. 
But Mr. Selden conceives it ſomewhat lower: and ſo it muſt be, if we 
follow Clemens Alexandrinus, who places it in the time of Lynceus King 
Strom, 1. Of the Argives, which he ſaith was ern d Manns fait, in the 
eleventh Generation after Moſes, which will fall about the time of Sa- 
muell. But tho it ſhould be ſo late, it would be no wonder it ſhould be 
reckoned a matter of ſo great antiquity among the Grecians; for the 
eldeſt Records they have of any King at Athens, began at the time of 
Moſes, whoſe contemporary Cecrops is generally thought to be ; for at 
Cecrops his time it is the Marble Chronicle begins. Now that the Gre- 
cians did receive their Letters from the Phenicians by Cadmus, is com- 
monly acknowledged by the moſt learned of the Greeks themſelves, as 
appears by the Ingenuous confeſſion of Herodotus, Philoſtratus, Critias 
in Atheners, Lenodotus in Laertius, Timon Phliaſius in Sextus Empiricus, 
and many others: ſo that it were to no purpoſe to offer to prove that, 
which they who arrogate ſo much to themſelves, do ſo freely acknow- 
. eh. ledge. Which yet hath been done to very good purpoſe by Joſeph 
Chron. n. Scaliger and Bochartus, and many others from the form of the Letrers, 
2617-, the order of the name of them. It ſeems probable that at firſt they 
Ger, might uſe the form of the Phænician Letters, in which Herodotus tells 
oY us the three old Inſcriptions were extant ; and Diodorus tells us, _ the 
> 7 raſs 
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braſs pot which Cadius offered to Minerva Lindia, had an inſcription 
on it in the Phenician Letters: but afterwards the form of the Letters 
came by degrees to be changed, when for their greater expedition in 
writing they left the old way of writing towards the left hand, for 
the natural and expedite way of writing towards the right, by which 
they exchanged the ſites of the ſtrokes in ſeveral Letters, as it is obſer- 
ved by the fore-cited Learned Authors. 

Not that the old Tonic Letters were nearer the Phænician, and diſtinct 
from the modern, as Jof. Scaliger in his learned Diſcourſe on the origi- Scalig. i. 
nal of the Greek Letters, conceives; for the Ionic Letters were nothing 
elſe but the full Alphabet of twenty-four, with the additions of Pala- ?lin. 
medes, and Simonides Ceus ; as Pliny tells us, that all the Greeks con- _ 
ſented in the uſe of the Ionic Letters: but the old Attic Letters came 
nearer the Phænician, becauſe the Athenians, long after the Alphabet 
was increaſed to xxiv, continued ſtill in the uſe of the old 16, which 
were brought in by Cadmus; which muſt needs much alter the way of 
writing: for in the old Letters they writ THEO for Oels, which made 
Pliny, with a great deal of learning and truth, ſay, that the old Greek 77 3/*- 
Letters were the ſame with the Roman. Thence the Greeks called their Hape 
ancient Letters Axe j, as appears by * Harpocration and He- Salmaſ. in 
ſychinss not that they were ſo much diſtin& from others, but becauſe RT 1 
they did not admit of the addition of the other eight Letters. 30. 

We ſee then the very Letters of the Greeks were no elder than Cad- XXI. 
mus; and for any conſiderable Learning among them, it was not near 
ſo old. Some aſſert indeed that Hiſtory began from the time of Cadmus; 
but it is by a miſtake of Him for a younger Cadmus, which was Cadmus | 
Milefius, whom Pliny mages to be the firſt Writer in Proſe; but That he ff. Xt 
after attributes to Pherecydes Srius, and Hiſtory to Cadmus Mileſens : c. -_ 1.7. 
and therefore I think it far more probable, that it was ſome writing of c. 57- 
this latter Cadmus, which was tranſcribed and epitomized by Bion Pro- 
conefins, altho Clemens Alexandrinus ſeems to attribute it to the elder, cen. 
We ſee how unable then the Grecians were to give an account of elder n. 1. 
times, that were guilty of ſo much infancy and nonage, as to begin to 
learn their Letters almoſt in the noon-tide of the World, and yet long 
after this to the time of the firſt Olympiad all their relations are ac- 
counted fabulous. A fair account then we are like to have from them 
of the firſt Antiquities of the World, who could not ſpeak plain truth, 
till the World was above three thouſand years old; for ſo was it 
when the Olympiads began. G4 

So true is the obſervation of Juſtin Martyr, 8%» ENA, e205 Tay O- 
AvumdOy Ae s imenrui; the Greeks had no exat hiftory of themſelves 
before the Olympiads ; but of that more afterwards. 

This is now the firſt Defect which doth infringe the credibility of 
theſe Hiſtories, which is the want of timely and early Records to digeſt 
their own Hiſtory in. E £12 
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Book I: Chap. II. 


CHAP. IL 
Of the Phenician and Agyptian Hiſtory. 


I, The particular defect in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Heathen 
Nations. II. Firſt the Phœnicians. Of Sanchoniathon, his An- 
tiquity and Fidelity, III. Of Jerom baal, Baal-Berith. IV. The 
Antiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vindicated againſt Bochartus. V. A- 
bibalus. VI. The vanity of the Phoenician Theology. VII. The 
imitation of it by the Gnoſtics. VIII. Of the Ægyptian Hiſtory. 
IX. The Antiquity and Authority of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. X. Of 
his Inſcriptions on Pillars, tranſcribed by Manetho. XI. His Fa. 
bulouſneſs thence diſcovered. Terra Seriadica, XII. Of Seth's 
Pillars in Jolephus, and an account whence they were taken, 
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I. Hs already ſhewed a general defect in the ancient Heathen Hi- 

1 ſtories, as to an account of ancient times; we now come to a 
cloſer, and more particular conſideration of the Hiſtories of thoſe ſeve- 
ral Nations which have born the greateſt name in the world for Learn- 
ing and Antiquity. There are four Nations chiefly which have pre- 
tended the moſt to antiquity in the learned World, and whoſe Hiſtorians 
have been thought to deliver any thing contrary to Holy Writ in their 
account of ancient times, whom on that account we are obliged more 
particularly to conſider ; and thoſe are the Phenicians, Chaldeans, H- 
gyptians, and Grecians; we ſhall therefore fee what evidence of credi- 
bility there can be in any of theſe, as to the matter of antiquity of their 
Records, or their Hiſtories taken from them. And the credibility of 
an Hiſtorian depending much upon the certainty and authority of the 
Records he makes uſe of, we ſhall both conſider of what value and an- 

Z tiquity the pretended Records are, and particularly look into the age 
1 | of the ſeveral Hiſtorians. As to the Grecians, we have ſeen already an 
utter impoſſibility of having ancient Records among them, becauſe they 
. wanted the means of preſerving them, having ſo lately borrowed their 
Letters from other Nations, Unleſs as to their account of times they 
had been as careful, as the old Romans were, to number their years by 
the ſeveral clavi or nails, which they fixed on the Temple-doors : 18 
which yet they were not in a capacity to do; not growing up in an % 
entire body, as the Roman Empire did; but lying ſo much ſcattered Y 
and divided into ſo many petty Republicks, that they minded very lit- 5 
tle of concernment to the whole Nation. The other three Nations 
have deſervedly a name cf far greater antiquity than any the Grecians 
could ever pretend to; who yet were unmeaſurably guilty of an im- 
potent affection of Antiquity ; and arrogating to themſelves, as grow- 
ing on their own ground, what was with a great deal of pains and in- 
duſtry gathered but as the gleanings from the fuller harveſt of thoſe 
Nations they reſorted to. Which is not only true as to the greateſt 
| part of their learning, but as to the account likewiſe they give of an- 
þ cient times; the chief and moſt ancient Hiſtories among them bein 
1 | only a corruption of the Hiſtory of the elder Nations, eſpecially Phe- 
| Hictda 
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nicia and FEeypt : for of theſe two Philo Byblius the tranſſator of the 
ancient Phænician Hiſtorian Sanchoniathon, ſaith, they were 7ra>.a1%72Tm Pile tbl 
27 Bart 220, rag” d 3, of Novel Ta2{\200 d& ownn, the moſt} ancient of +. Prep 
all +he Barbarians, from whom the others derived their Theology; which Evers . 
ke there particularly inſtanceth in. Hz 1 * x 42 
We begin therefore with the Phœnician Hiſtory, whoſe moſt ancient II. 
and famous Hiſtorian is Sanchoniathon, ſo much admired and made uſe 

of by the ſhrewdeſt antagoniſt ever Chriſtianity met with, the Philoſo- 

pher Porphyriur. But therein was ſeen the wonderful Providence of 


Gov, that out of this Eater came forth Meat, and ont of the Lion, Ho- 


ey; that the moſt conſiderable teſtimonies by him produced againſt our 
Religion, were of the greateſt ſtrength to refute his own. For he be- 
ing of too great Learning to be ſatisfied with the vain pretences of the 
Grecians, he made it his buſineſs to ſearch after the moſt ancient 
Records, to find out ſome what in them to confront with the antiquity 
of the Scriptures; but upon his ſearch could find none of greater vene- 
ration than the Phenician Hiſtory, nor any Author contending for age 
with this Sanchoui atbon. Yet when he had made the moſt of his Teſti- 
mon y, he was fain to yield him younger than Myſes, tho he ſuppoſeth 
him elder than the Trojan Wars. And yet herein was he guilty of a 
moſt groſs Ae ιν, not much exceeding the Græcians in his skill in 


Chronology, when he makes Semiramis coexiſtent with the Siege of 


Troy : as is evident in his teſtimony produced at large by Euſebius out of £6. 
his firſt Book againſt the Chriſtians ; nay, he goes to prove the truth of 2 tr] 
Sazchoniathon's Hiſtory by the agreement of it with that of Moſes con- p. 285. 
cerning the Jews, both as to their Names and Places, ire 5 aw @&} 
Il d An Sera, en &, eig ade , 706; 10 ATW vt r T2 up p,: 
whereby he doth evidently aſſert the greater Truth and Antiquity of 
Moſes his Hiſtory, when he proves the truth of Sarchoniathor's from 
conſonancy with that. | | | | 
Two things more Porphyry inſiſts on to manifeſt his credibility z the Iii. 
one I ſuppoſe relates to what he reports concerning the Jews, the other 
concerning the Phenicians themſelves. For the firſt, that he made uſe 
of the Records of Jerom- baal the Prieſt of the God Ieuo, or rather Tao; 
for the other, that he uſed all the Records of the ſeyeral Cities, and 
the ſacred Inſcriptions in the Temples. Who that Jerom-baal was, is 
much diſcuſſed among Learned men, the finding out of which hath been 
thought to be the moſt certain way to determine the age of Sanchoni a- 
thon. The learned Bochartus conceives him to be Gideon, who in Scri- Bochart. 
ptures is called Jerub-baal, which is of the ſame ſenſe in the Phenician Ce, Ste. 
Language, only after their cuſtom changing one b into , as in Ambu-* 17 
baje, Sambuca, &c. But admitting the conjecture of this learned perſon - 
concerning Jerub-baal, yet I ſee no neceſſity of making Sarchoniathon 
and him contemporary; for I no where find any thing mentioned in Por- 
phyry implying that, but only that he made uſe of the Records of 7erub- 
baal, which he might very probabiy do at a conſiderable diſtance of 
time from him; whether by thoſe «27uviuzle, we mean the Annals 
written by him, or the Records concerning his actions: either of which 
might have given Sanrhoniathon conſiderable light in the hiſtory either 
of the Iſraelites or Phenicians. And it is ſo much the more probable, 
becauſe preſently after the death of Gideon, the Iſraelites worſhipped 
Baal-berith ; by which moſt probably is meant the Idol of Berth or juag 8.33. 
Berytus, the place where Sanchoniathon lived; by which means the 

| | Berytians 
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Berytians might come eaſily acquainted with all the remarkable paſ- 
ſages of Ferub-baal. TING „%% ro 
IV. . But I cannot conceive how Sænchoniathon could be contemporary 
with Gideon, (which, if he were, he falls 182 years ſhort of Moſes,) 
eſpecially becauſe the building of Tyre, which that Author mentions as 

5ealig. Not. an ancient thing (as hath been obſerved by Scaliger) is by our beſt 
i" Frag: Chronologers placed about the time of Gideon, and about 65 years be- 
e. Pad fore the deſtruction of Troy. I know Bochartus, to avoid this argument, 
hath brought ſome evidence of ſeveral places called Tyrus in Phenicia, 

from Scylax his Periplus; but none that there was any more than one 

eb. Thyrus of any great repute for antiquity. Now this Brus Joſephus makes 
aut. l. 8. but 240 years elder than Solomon's Temple, and Juſtin but one year el- 
der than the deſtruction of Troy. Neither can any account be given 
$:rabsl.16, Why Sidon ſhould be ſo much celebrated by ancient Poets, as Strabo tells 
us, when Tyre is not ſo much as mentioned by Homer; if the famous 

Jre were of ſo great antiquity and repute as is pretended. It cannot be 

denied but that there is mention in Scripture of a Tyre elder than this 

we ſpeak of, Joſhua 19. 29. which ſome think to be that which was cal- 

vin. Hiſt. led Paletyrws, which Strabo makes to be 20 furlongs diſtant from the 
Xat. 1+ 5 great Bre; but Pliny includes Palætyrus within the circumference of 
Gas Tyre, and ſo makes the whole circuit of the City to be 19 miles, It is 
not to me ſo certain to what place the name Palætyrus refers, whether 

to any Tyrus before the firſt building of the great Dye, or to the ruins 

of the great Tyre after its deſtruction by Nebuchadrezzar, compared with 

the new Tyre, which was built more inward to the Sea, and was after 
beſieged by Alexander the Great. It may ſeem probable that Palæiyrus 
may relate to the ruins of the great Tyre, in that it was after included 

in its circuit, and chiefly becauſe of the prediction in Ezekiel 25. 4. Thou 
ſhalt be built no more; for the Tyre erected after, was built not on the 
Continent, but almoſt in the Sea. If ſo, then Palætyrus or the old fax 

mous Tyrus might ſtand upon a rock upon the brink of the Continent : 

and fo the great argument of Bochartus is eaſily anſwered, which is, 

that after it is mentioned in Sanchoniathon's Hiſtory, that Hypſouranius 

dwelt in Tyre, upon the falling out between hin and his brother Uſous, 

Uſous firſt adventured cis Svl N tujrai, to go to Sea, which ſaith he, 
evidently manifeſts that the Tyre mentioned by Sanchoniathon was not the 

famous Inſular Tyrus, but ſome other Tyre. This argument, I ſay, is 

now eaſily anſwered, if the famous Tyre before its deſtruction by Nebu- 
chadnezzar did ſtand upon the Continent; for then it might be the old 
famous Thre ſtill, notwithſtanding what Sanchoniathon ſpeaks of the firſt 
venturing to Sea after Tyre was built. So then I conceive theſe ſeveral 

ages agreeable to the ſame Tyre; the firſt was when it was a high ſtrong 

Rock on the Sea-fide without many Inhabitants; ſo I ſuppoſe it was 

when mentioned by Joſhua, as a bound of the tribe of Aer. The ſe- 

cond age was, when it was built a great City by the S:dozians upon the 
former place, and grew very populous and famous, which laſted till 
Nebuchadnezzar's time ; after this, tho' it were never - built upon the 
Continent again, yet a little farther into the Sea, a new and goodly 
City was erected, which was New Tyre, and the remains on the Conti- 

nent fide Palætyrus. Thus far then we have made good Scaliger's opi- 
nion againſt Bochartus, that the famous Sanchoniathon is not ſo old as 


he is pretended to be. 
Which 
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Which will be further manifeſt, if that Abibalus, to whom Kane mie 
thon is ſuppoſed to dedicate his Hiſtory, were the father to Hiram, con- 


— 


V. 


temporary with Solomon, as Joſ. Scaliger ſuppoſeth, who was 154 years Seal. Net. 
after the deſtruction of Troy. In the Hrian Dynaſties produced by Sca- ger, 
liger out of the Phenician Annals, this Abibalus is the firſt who occurs, Seal. Can. ; 
and is contemporary with David : Sanchoniathon then is of no great an- Is. /- 2. 


tiquity, if this were the time he lived in. But Bochartus well obſerves; 
that it is not ſpoken of Abibalus King of Tyre, but of Abibalus King of 
Berytus, whom we may allow to be ſomewhat nearer the time of Moſes 
than the other Abibalus, as the Phænician Annals make it appear, as Por- 
phyry tells us; but yet we find his antiquity is not ſo great as to be able 
to conteſt with Moſes, as Porphyry himſelf confeſſeth; altho' we may 
freely acknowledge him to be far elder than any of the Greek Hiſtori- 


ans; which is all Vgſzzs contends for, and ſufficiently proves: but we vo: de 
are far from yielding him contemporary with Semiramis, as Porphyry 1 
would have him, and yet makes him junior to Moſes, and to live about 


the time of the Trojan war, which is to reconcile the diſtance of near 
800 years: ſuch miſerable confuſion was there in the beſt learned Hea- 
thens in their computation of ancient times. | 

Having thus cleared the Antiquity of Sanchoniathon and the Phenician 
Hiſtory, we are next to conſider the Fidelity of it. This Sanchoniat hon 
is highly commended for, both by Porphyry, and his Tranſlator into 
Greek Philo Byblius, who lived in Adrian's time; and Theodoret thinks 
his name in the Pheniciar language ſignifies n, which Bochartus 
endeavours to fetch from thence, and conceives the name to be given 
him when he ſet himſelf to write his Hiſtory ; and he wiſheth, and ſo 
do we, that he had been then vir ſus nominjs, and made it appear by 
his writing that he had been a Lover of Truth. Philo ſaith he was arg 
D Aer. Nn. Y TOWPety ular, a very learned and inquiſitive man; but ei- 
ther he was not ſo diligent to enquire after, or not ſo happy to light 
on any certain Records; or if he did, he was not over-much a Lover of 
truth, in delivering them to the world. How faithful he was in tran- 


ſcribing his Hiſtory from his Records, we cannot be ſufficient judges of,” 


unleſs we had thoſe Books of Taautus, and the ſacred Inſcriptions, and 
the Records of Cities which he pretends to take his Hiſtory from, to 
compare them together. But by what remains of his Hiſtory, which is 
only the firſt Book concerning the Phex:cian Theology, extant in Euſe- 
bizs, we have little reaſon to believe his Hiſtory of the World and eldeſt 
times, without further proof than he gives of it, there being ſo much 
obſcurity and confuſion in it, when he makes a Chaos to be the firſt be- 
ginning of all things, and the Gods to come after; makes AuroySwv - 
S. to be the ſon of Chryſor or Vulcan, and again the ſame 5 G., the 
man born of earth, to be ſeveral generations after Ai» and ITewreo- 
„., who were the firſt mortal men; and yet from the two brethren 


Te7virns and Arri du came two Gods, whereof one was called Aye, 


and the other Aye, and this latter was worſhipped with as much 
veneration as any of their Gods. | 

Yet from theſe things, as fooliſh and ridiculous as they are, it is very 
probable the _— and the ſeveral ſubdiviſions of them might take 

the riſe of their ſeveral ones and ov71414: for here we find Atv» and 
ergo. made two of the number of the Gods; but the reſt of the 
names they, according to their ſeveral ſects, touk a liberty of altering 
according to their ſeveral fancies. This is far more probable to me, 


E than 
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than that either Heſfod's 9:539vz ſhould be the ground of them; or the 
opinion of a late German Divine, who conceives that Philo Byblius did 
in imitation of the Groſtics, form his holy ſtory of the Phenicians 
Theology. For altho' I am far from believing what Kircher ſome- 
where tells us, that he had once got a ſight of Sanchoniathon s Original 


Hiſtory (it being not the firſt thing that learned men hath been deceived 


in) yet I ſee no ground of ſo much peeviſhneſs, as becauſe this Hiſtory 
pretends ſo much antiquity, we ſhould therefore preſently condemn jt 
as a figment of the Tranſlater of it. For had it been ſo, the Antagoniſts | 
of Porphyry, Methodins, Apollinarins, but eſpecially Exſebius, ſo well verſed 
in antiquities, would have found out ſo great a cheat. Altho' I muſt 
confeſs they were oft-times deceived with Pie Frandes ; but then it was 
when they made for the Chriſtians, and not againſt them, as this did. 
But beſides a fabulous confuſion of things together, we have ſome things 
delivered concerning their Gods, which are both contrary to all natural 
notions of a Deity, and thoſe very common principles of Humanity, 
which all acknowledge. As when Ke or Saturn, ſuſpecting his ſon 
Sadidus, deſtroyed him with his own hands, and warred againſt his father 
Uranus, and after deſtroyed him likewiſe, and buried his brother As 
alive in the earth ; which being taken, as Philo Byblins contends they 
ought to be, in the literal ſenſe, are ſuch incongruities to all notions of a 
divine nature, that it is the greateſt wonder there ſhould be any that 
ſhould believe there was any Gop, and believe theſe were Gods together. 
But altho' there be ſo many groſs Fables and Inconſiſtencies in this 
Phenician Theology, that are ſo far from meriting belief in themſelve 
that it were a ſufficient forfeiture of reaſon to ſay they were credible; 
yet when we have a greater light in our hands of divine revelation, we 
may in this dungeon find out many excellent remainders of the ancient 
tradition, tho' miſerably corrupted ; as, concerning the Creation, the 
Original of Idolatry, the Invention of Arts, the Foundation of Cities, 
the Story of Abraham, of which in their due place. That which of all 


ſeems the cleareſt in this Theology, is the open owning the o: iginal of 


Phils Bybl. 
ap. Euſeb. 
Prep. I. I. 
c. 6. p. 23. 


Idolatry to have been from the conſecration of ſome eminent perſons 
after their death, who had found ont ſome uſeful things for the world 
while they were living: which the ſubtiler Greeks would not admit of, 
viz. that the perſons they worſhip'd were once Men; which made them 
turn all into Allegories and Myſtical Senſes to blind that Idolatry they 
were guilty of the better among the ignorant: which makes Philo Bybli- 

us ſo very angry with the Neoteric Græciant, as he calls them, «5; 4 Be 
Ci2Tweros , H de T5 22}, Seu du Ng in Ale &, FU Fu 
od; mr 2, Swehas 2vayuri: That with a great deal of force and ſtraining they 
turned all the ſtories of the Gods into Allegories and Phyſical Diſcourſes. 
Which is all the ingenuity that I know is to be fonnd in this Phænician 
Theology, that therein we find a free acknowledgment of the begin- 


ning of the Heathen Idolatry: and therefore Sanchoniathon was as far 


VIII. 


from advancing Porphyry's Religion, as he was in the leaſt from over- 
throwing the credibility of Chriſtianity. | 
The next we come to then, are the /Eeyptians; a people ſo unreaſo- 
nably given to Fables, that the wiſeſt action they did, was to conceal 
their Religion; and the beſt offices their Gods had, was to hold their 


fingers in their months, to command ſilence to all that came to worſhip 


them. But we deſign not here any ſet diſcourſe concerning the vanity 
of the AHigyptian Theology, which yet was ſo monſtrouſly ridiculous, 
f pn that 
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that even thoſe who were over-run with the height of Idolatry them- 
ſelves, did make it the object of their ſcorn and laughter. And cer- 
tainly had we no other demonſtraticn of the greatneſs of Man's apoſta- 
ſy and degeneracy, the Egyptian Theology would be an irrefragable 
evidence of it: for who could but imagine a ſtrange lowneſs of ſpirit 
in thoſe, who could fall down and worſhip the baſeſt and moſt con- 
temptible of creatures? Their Temples were the beſt Hieroglyphics of 
| themſelves, fair and goodly ſtructures without, but within ſome de- 
formed creatures enſhrined for veneration. But tho the Egyptians had 
loſt their credit ſo much as to matter of Religion ; yet it may be ſup- 
poſed, that they who were ſo famed for wiſdom and antiquity, ſhould 
be able to give a full and exact account of themſelves thro” the ages of 
the world. And this they are ſo far from being defective in, that if 
you will believe them, they will give you an account of themſelves 
many thouſands of years before ever the world was made, but the pe- 
culiar vanity of their Chronology will be handled afterwards: That 
we now enquire into, is, what certain Records they had of their own 
antiquity, which might call for aſſent from any unprejudiced mind; 
whether there be any thing really anſwering that loud and unparallelld 
cry of antiquity among the /Egyptiars, whereby they will make all other 
Nations in compariſon of them, to be but of yeſterday, and to know 
nothing. We queſtion not now their pretence to wiſdom and learning, 
but are the more in hopes to meet with ſome certain way of ſatisfaction 
concerning ancient times, where learning is ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed 
ſo much, even when Greece it ſelf was accounted barbarous. | 
The great baſis of all the Egyptian Hiſtory depends on the credit of IX. 
their ancient Hermes, whom out of their veneration they called Trif- 
megiſtus; for to him they aſcribe the firſt invention of their Learning, 
and all excellent Arts; from him they derive their Hiſtory ; their fa- 
mous hiſtorian Maretho profeſſing to tranſcribe his Dynaſties from the 
Pillars of Hermes. We ſhall therefore firſt ſee of what credit and an- 
tiquity Hermes himſelf was, and. of what account particularly 
thoſe Pillars were which uphold all the Fabric of Maretho his Dyna- 
ſties. For Hermes himſelf the ſtory concerning him is ſo various and 
uncertain, that ſome have from thence queſtioned whether ever there 
were ſuch a perſon or no, becauſe of the ſtrangely different account that 
is given of him. Cotta in Iully, in order to the eſtabliſhing his Acade- Cicero de 
mical doctrine of with-holding Aﬀent, mentions no fewer than five N. Peu. 
Mercuries, of which, two he makes Egyptian, one of them the Hermes 
we now ſpeak of, whom the Egyptians call Thoyth, and was the Au- 
thor both of their Laws and Letters. The Egyptians, as appears by 
Diodorus, make him to be a ſacred Scribe to Oſris, and to have inſtruct- 
ed Ii; and when Ofris went upon any warlike expedition, he com- 
mitted the management of affairs to him for his great wiſdom. The 
Phenicians preſerve his memory among them too: for Philo Byblins 
ſaith, That Sanchoniathon deſcribed his Theology from the Books of 
Taautus, whom the Egyptians call Thoyth, who was the firſt inventor 
of Letters, and was a Counſellor to Saturn, whoſe advice he much re- 
lied on. What now muſt we pitch upon in ſo great uncertainties? 
How come the Phenician and /Egyptian Theology to come both from 
the ſame perſon, which are conceived ſo much to differ from each o- 
ther? It we make the ſtories of Oſzris and fs to be fabulous, and mere- 
ly allegorical, as Plutarch doth, then Mercury himſelf muſt become an 
| t Allegory, 


N 
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Allegory, and the Father of Letters muſt be an Hieroglyphic. If we 

admit the Mgyptian narrations to be real, and ſeek to reduce them to 

truth, and thereby make Ofiris to be Mitſraim the ſon of Cham, who 

firſt ruled in AMgypt: All that we can then affirm of Hermes is, That he 

might be ſome uſeful perſon, who had a great influence both upon the 

King and State, and did firſt ſettle the Nation in a politick way of go- 

vernment, whoſe memory on that account the Agyptians might pre- 

ſerve with the greateſt veneration; and when they were once fallen in- 

to that idolatry of conſecrating the memories of the firſt contributors to 

the good of mankind, they thought they had the greateſt reaſon to a- 

dore his memory, and ſo by degrees attributed the invention of all uſe- 

Famblic, ful things to him. For ſo it is apparent they did, when Jamblichus tells 

de 39ſt. us, The Egyptians attributed all their Books to Mercury, as the Father 

of them: becauſe he was reputed the father of wit and learning, they 

made all the off-ſprings of their brains to bear their father's name, And 

this hath been the great reaſon the world hath been fo long time impo- 

ſed upon wich varieties of Books going under the name of Hermes 7riſ- 

e an For he was not the firſt of his kind, who in the early days of 

the Chriſtian World obtruded upon the World that Cento or confuſed 

mixture of the Chriſtian, Platonic, and /Egyptian Doctrines, which is ex- 

tant ſtill under the name of Hermes Triſmegiſizs; whoſe vanity and 

falſhood hath been ſufficiently detected by learned men. There were 

long before his time extant ſeveral Mercurial Books, as they were cal- 

led, which none of the wiſer Heathens did ever look on as any other 

than fables and impoſtures, as appears by Porphyry's letter to Anebo the 
Egyptian Prieſt, and Jamblichus his anſwer to it in his Book of the 

Fg yptian Myſteries. | 5 | 

X. We have then no certainty at all, notwithſtanding the great fame of 

Hermes, of any certain records of ancient times, unleſs they be contain- 

ed in thoſe ſacred Inſcriptions from whence Manetho took his Hiſtory. 

It muſt be acknowledged that the moſt ancient way of preſerving any 

monuments of learning in thoſe elder times, was by theſe Inſcriptions 

on Pillars, eſpecially among the /Eg1ptians, as is evident from the ſe- 

Gal. U f. c. Veral teſtimonies of Galen, Proclus, Jamblichus, and the Author of the 

Jul. c. 1. Book called Sapientia ſecundum Mgyptios, ad joyned to Ariſtotle; who all 

En 5. 21. concur in this, that whatever laudable invention they had among them 

Famb. de it was inſcribed on ſome Pillars, and thoſe preſerved in their Temples, 

2. c. 2. which were inſtead of Libraries to them. Manetho therefore to make 

Sap. Sec. his ſtory the more „er er to take all his relations from theſe 

pt. e.. ſacred Inſcriptions; and as Euſebiur tells us, tranſlated the whole Mgyp- 


tian Hiſtory into Greek, beginning from their Gods, and continuing his 


Hiſtory down near the time of Darius Codomannus, whom Alexander 
conquered: for in Euſebius his Chronica mention is made of Manetho his 

Voß de Hiſtory, ending the xvi® year of Artaxerxes Ochns, which, ſaith Voſſiur, 
Hill. Orac. was in the ſecond year of the 107" Olympiad. This Manetho Sebennyta 
1-14 was High Prieſt of Heliopolis in the time of Ptolemens Philadelphns, at 
whoſe requeſt he writ his Hiſtory, which he digeſted into three Tomes, 

the firſt containing the 11 Dynaſties of the Gods and Heroes; the ſe- 

cond, 8 Dynaſties ; the third 12; all containing, according to his fa- 

bulous computation, the ſum of 53535 years, Theſe Dynaſties are yet 
reſerved, being firſt epitomized by Julius Africanus, from him tranſcri- 

ed by Euſebius in his Chronica, from Exſebius by Georgius Syncellus, out 

of whom they are produced by Jof. Scaliger, and may be ſeen both in 

his Exſebins, and his Canones Iſagogici. Now 
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Now Manet ho, as appears by Exſebins, voucheth this as the main XI. 

teſtimony of his credibility, that he took his Hiſtory, Ge TY ev Th Tu- 

ei yy xe rene? THAAL, ĩẽ g Ni 25 is eps VEFW UTILIZE x» 

ne l - 250 O TE rg E248, #, £2 pmveueiony Wy 7 Kerrxrus uy 

OB ed; Tranurs oi; me) EAMIPE povin EF MAGETD ire gYNUPIRING, i, Bore 

Teber os Rio C T6 A). ND iS. 7s Auris Epus, male; *\ T5 

Ter, ds Tois Ge 7% ew AT, from ſome Pillars in the Land of 

Seriad,. in which they were inſcribed in the Sacred Dialect by the firſt Mer- 

cury Thoyth, and after the floud were tranſlated out of the Sacred Dialect 

into the Greel Tongue in Hieroglyphic Charatters, and are laid up in Books 

among the Reveſtries of the Egyptian 1emples, by Agathodzmon, the ſe- 

cond Mercury, the Father of Tat. Certainly this fabulous Author could 

not in fewer words have more manifeſted his own impoſtures, nor 

blaſted his own credit more than he hath done in theſe ; which it is a 

wonder ſo many learned Men have taken ſo little notice of, which 

have found ſo frequent occaſion to ſpeak of Manetho and his Dynaſties. 

This I ſhall make appear by ſome great Improbabilities, and other plain 

Impoſlibilities which are couched in them. The improbabilities are, 

_ firſt, ſuch Pillars, being in ſuch a place as Seriad, and that place no (. 

more ſpoken of either by himſelf or by any other Męgyptians, nor any uſe 

made of theſe Inſcriptions by any other but himſelf. As to this terra 

Seriadica where it ſhould be, the very learned and inquiſitive Joſeph | 

Scaliger plainly gives out, and ingenuouſly profeſſeth his ignorance. Scalig. vr. 

For in his Notes on the Fragments of Manetho in Euſebius, when he %% 44 

comes to that & yi 75 Tread uf, he only ſaith, Que nobis ignota quæ- I. Buff. 4: 

rant ſtudioſi. But Iſaac Voſſins, in his late Diſcourſes De etate mundi, at. mund. 

cries E221, and confidently perſuades himſelf that it is the ſame with © '* 

Seirah, mentioned Judges 3. 16. Indeed were there nothing elſe to be 

conſidered but affinity of names, it might well be the ſame: but that 

22D, which we render the ftore-quarries, ſhould Ggnifie the Pillars 

of Mercury, is ſomewhat hard to conceive. The Seventy render it, as 

himſelf obſerves, mz yaviHiz, by which they underſtand graver Images - 

So the word is uſed 2 Chror. 33. 19. Deut. 7. 5. Iſai. 10.19, The vul- 

gar Latin renders-it, ad locum Idolorum; which were the certain inter- 

pretation, if Chytreus his conjecture were true, that Eglon had lately ſet 

up Idols there; but if it be meant of Pillars, I cannot but approve of 

Junius his interpretation, which I conceive bids faireſt to be the genu- 

ine ſenſe of the place, viz. that theſe Stones here were the Twelve 

ſtones pitched by Joſhua in Gilgal after the Iſraelites paſſed over Jordan; ſoſn. . 9, 

and theſe Stones are ſaid to be by Gilgal, Judges 3. 19. So that not; 20, 21. 

withſtanding this handſome conjecture, we are as far to ſeek for the 

Pillars of Mercury as ever we were, and may be ſo to the world's end. 

Secondly, the ſtanding of theſe Pillars during the Floud, which muſt (29 

be ſuppoſed certainly to have ſome ſingular virtue in them to reſiſt ſuch 

a torrent of Waters, which overthrew the ſtrongeſt built Houſes, and 

moſt compacted Cities. The plain Impoſſibilities are, firſt, that Mane- (i.) 

tho ſhould tranſcribe his Dynaſties from the beginning of the Hiſtory of 

{Ee ypt, to almoſt the time of Alexander, out of the ſacred Inſcriptions of 

Thoyth, who lived in the beginning of the very firſt Dynaſty according 

to his own computation. Sure this Thoyth, was an excellent Prophet, 

to write an Hiſtory for above 50000 years to come, as Manetho reckons 

it. Secondly, it is as well (till, that this Hiſtory after the Floud ſhould . (29 

be tanſlated into Hieroglyphic Characters. What kind of Tranſlation 
| | is 


f 
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is that? we had thought Hieroglyphics had been repreſentations of 
Things, and not of Sounds and Letters, or Words: How could this Hi- | 
ſtory have at firſt been written in any tongue, when it«was in Hiero- 
glyphics? Do Hieroglyphics ſpeak in ſeveral Languages, and are they 
(30 capable of changing their Tongues? But thirdly, it is as good ſtill, that 
the ſecond Mercury or Agathodemon did tranſlate this Hiſtory ſo ſoon 
after the Floud into Greet: Was the Greek Tongue fo much in requeſt 
ſo ſoon after the Floud, that the Ægyptian Hiſtory for the fake of the 
Greeks muſt be tranſlated into their Language? Nay, is it not evident 
Herod. 1.2. from Herodotus and Piodorus, that the Grecians were not permitted fo 
9 much as any commerce with the gyptians, till the time of Fſammeti- 
chus, which fell out in the 26 Dynaſty of Manet ho, and about a Cen- 
tury after the beginning of the Olympiads. We fee then how credible 
an Author Mazetho is, and what truth there is like to be in the account 
of ancient times given by the Ægyptian Hiſtorians, when the chief of 
them ſo lamentably and ominouſly ſtumbles in his very entrance into it. 
And yet as fabulous as this account is, which Manetho gives of his 
taking his Hiſtory from theſe Pillars before the Floud, I cannot but 
think that Joſephus, an Author otherwiſe of good credit, took his fa- 
mous ſtory of Seth's Pillars, concerning Aſtronomical obſervations be- 
fore the Floud, from this ſtory of Manetho; and therefore I cannot but 
look upon them with as jealous an eye as on the other, altho' I know 
how fond the world hath been upon that moſt ancient monument, as is 
pretended, of learning in the world. D Bartas hath writ a whole Po- 
em on theſe Pillars, and the truth is, they are fitter ſubjects for Poets 
than any elſe, as will appear on theſe conſiderations. Firſt, how 
ſtrangely improbable is it, that the poſterity of Seth, who, as is pre- 
tended, did foreknow a deſtruction of the world to be by a Floud, 
ſhould buſie themſelves to write Aſtronomical obſervations on Pillars, 
for the benefit of thoſe who ſhould live after it? Could they think their 
Pillars ſhould have ſome peculiar exemption above ſtronger ſtructures, 
from the violence of the rough and furious waters? If they believed 
the Floud abfolutely univerſal, for whom did they intend their obſer- 
vations? if not, to what end did they make them, when the perſons 
ſurviving might communicate their inventions to them? But, Secondly, 
if either one or both theſe Pillars remained, whence comes it to paſs 
that neither the Chaldæant, nor any of the eldeſt pretenders to Aſtro- 
nomy, ſhould neither mention them, nor make any uſe of them? Nay, 
Thirdly, whence came the ſtudy of Aſtronomy to be ſo lamentably de- 
fective in thoſe ancient times, if they had ſuch certain obſervations of 
the heavenly bodies gathered by ſo much experience of the perſons who 
lived before the Floud? Fourthly, How comes Joſephus himſelf to neg- 
lect this remarkable teſtimony of the Scripture-hiſtory in his Books a- 
gainſt Appion, if he had thought it were ſuch as might be relyed on? 
Fifthly, How comes Joſephus ſo careleſly not to ſet down the place in 
Syria where theſe Pillars ſtood, that inquiſitive Perſons might have ſa- 
tisfy'd themſelves with the Sight of the Pillar at leaſt, and what kind of 
characters thoſe obſervations were preſerved in? But now, if we com- 
pare this of Joſephns with Mazetho his ſtory, we ſhall find them ſo exact- 
ly reſemble each other, that we may judge all thoſe Pillars to have 
been taken out of the ſame Quarry. Two things make it yet more pro- 
bable: * The name of the place wherein they ſtood, which Euſta- 
thins in Hexaexeron takes out of Joſephus, and calls Tv , the very 
ſame 
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ſame place with that in Aſanerbo. The other is the common uſe of the 


name of Seth among the Mgyptiant, as not only appears by Plutarch de 
Tide & Oſiride, but by this very place of Manetho; where it follows, 


e GIS Ew; a book of his 3 the Title, which Vettiu Valens Vettius 
ut 249. Now therefore Joſephus, 34, 4c 
who frequently uſeth the teſtimony of Heathen Writers, and frequently cr. 5. 438. 


Antiochenns tells us is not called Z, 


of this Maretho, endeavoured to bring this fabulous relation of Mane- 
tho as near the truth as he could; therefore inſtead of Thoyth he puts 
Seth, and inſtead of the fabulous hiſtory of Mgypt, the inventions of 
the Patriarchs, and Syria inſtead of Seriadica, a Country too large to 
find theſe pillars in. 1 


— 


CHAT. M6 
Of the Chaldean Hiſtory. 


I. The conte ſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and the ways of 
deciding it. II. Of the Chaldæan Aſtrology, and the foundation of 
Judicial Aftrology. III. Of the Zabii, their Founder, who they were; 

no other than the old Chaldees. IV. Of Beroſus and his Hiſtory. 
V. An account of the fabulous Dynaſties of Beroſus and Mane: 
tho; VI. From the Tranſlation of the Scripture-hiſtory into Greek 
in the time of Ptolemec. VII. Of that Tranſlation and the time 
of it. VIII. Of Demetrius, Phalereus. Scaliger arguments an- 
ſwered. IX. Manetho writ after the Septuagint, proved again#t 


Kircher; his arguments anſwered, Of Rabbinical and Arabic Au- 


thors, and their little credit in matter of Hiſtory, X. The time of 
Beroſus enquired into; his Writing contemporary with Philadel- 
phus. N ä 


'F HE next whom our Enquiry leads us to, are the Chaldeans, a Na- 
| tion of great and undoubted Antiquity, being in probability the 
firſt formed into a National Government after the Floud, and therefore 
the more capable of having theſe Arts and Sciences flouriſh among them, 
which might pre ſerve the memory of eldeſt times to the view of poſte- 
rity. And yet even among theſe who enjoyed all the advantages of 
eaſe, quiet, and a 171 Empire, we fn no undoubted or credible 
Records preſerved, but the ſame vanity as among the /Egypriars, in ar- 
rogating Antiquity to themſelves beyond all proportion of reaſon'or ſa- 
tisfaction from their own Hiſtory, to fill up that vaſt meaſure of time 


with: which makes it moſt probable, what Diodorus obſerves of them, Dian. 
That in things pertaining to their Arts, they made uſe of Lunar years of 30 +02 
days; fo they had need, when Tully tells us that they boaſted of.obſer- cicero de 
vations of the Stars for 470000 years. It had been impoſſible for them Oi. f. c. 


to have been ſo extravagant in their accounts of themſel ves, had they 
but preſerved the Hiſtory of their Nation in any certain Records, For 


want of which, the Tradition of the eldeſt times varying in the'feveral 


families after their diſperſion, and being gradually corrupted by the 


+44 
. 


* 
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palicy of their Leaders, and thoſe eprraptions readily embraced by the 
predominancy of ſelf. love in the ſevetal Nations, thence aroſe thoſe 
vain and eager canteſtsbetween the Chaldeanr, Scythians, Mg yptiaus, and 
Mebiopiant, concerning the antiquity of their ſeveral Nations: which 


may be ſeen in Nzagdarxs, and others: by which it moſt evidently ap- 
pears that they had ne certain hiſtory of their own Nations, for none 


af them jnſjſt upon any Records, but only upon ſeveral probabilities 


Diodor. l. 2. 


Biblioth. 


from the nature of their Country, and the Climates they lived under. 
Neither need Pſammeticbus have been put to that ridiculous way of 
deciding the controverſy by his two Infants bred up without any con- 
verſe with Men, concluding the language they ſpake would manifeſt 
the great antiquity of the Nation it belonged to: Whereas it is more 
than probable they had ſpoken none at all, had they not learned the 
inarticulate voice of the Goats they had more converſe with than Men, 
The making uſe of ſuch ways to decide this controverſy doth not only 
argue the great weakneſs of thoſe times as to natural knowledge ; but 
the abſolute defect and inſufficiency of them, as to the giving any certain 
account of the ſtate of ancient times. | | 

Of which the Chaldeans had advantages above all other Heathen Na- 
tions, not only living in a ſetled Country, but in or near that very place 
where the grand Anceſtours of the world had their chief abode und re- 
fidence. hereby we ſee how unfaithful a thing Tradition is, and 
how ſoon it is corrupted or fails, where it hath no ſure records to bottom 
its ſelf upon. But indeed it is the leſs wonder that there ſhould be a con- 
fuſion of Hiſtories, where there had been before of Tongues; and that 
ſuch whoſe deſign and memory Gon had blaſted before, ſhould after- 
wards forget ther own original. But as if the CHaldæans had retained 
ſomething ſtill of their old aſpiring mind to reach up to Heaven; the 
only thing they were eminent for, and which they were careful in pre- 
ſerving of, was Some Aſtronomical obſervations, which Tully tells us 
they had a great conveniexncy for, by reaſon of the plain and even ſituation of 
their Country; whereby they might have a larger proſpect of the hea- 
venly bodies, than thoſe who lived in monntainous Countries could 
have. And yet even for this (which they were ſo famous for, that the 
name Chaldeans paſſed for Aſtrologers in the Roman Empire) we have 
no great reaſon to admire their excellency in it, conſidering how foon 
their skill in Aſtronomy dwindled into that which by a great Catachreſis 
is called Judicial 4, original of which is moſt evident among 
Them, as all other Heathen Nations, to have heen from the Divinity 
which they attributed to the Stars; in which yet they were far more 
rational than thoſe wha naw admire that Art: For, granting their Hy- 
patheſis, that the Stars were Gods, it was but reaſonable they ſhould 
determine contingent effects; hut it is far from being ſo with Them who 
take away the foundation of all thaſe celeſtial Houſes, and yet attribute 
the ſame effects to them, which they did, who believed a Divinity in 
them, The Chaldeaze, ab Diadora relates, ſet 30 Stars under the Pla- 


L #F 


nets theſe they called R Git; Others they had as Princes over 


theft, which they called % Ora Ku-; the former were as the privy 


CoupſclNours, and theſe the Princes over them, by whom in their cour- 


ess they ſuppoſed thecourle of the Year ta be regulated. See then what 


P tolem. 
Tetrab. J. 
4* 


a near affnity there was between Aſtrology and Divinity of the Stars, 
which makes Peolexzce call them Arhnſte who condemned Aſtrology, be- 
cauſe thereby they deſtroyed the main of their Religion, which was 


| the 
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the worſhipping the Stars for Gods. But it ſeems by Strabo, that one of 2 
the dects of the CHaldæans did ſo hold to Aſtronomy ſtill, that they whol- J 76 828 
ly rejected Genethlialogy : which cauſed a great diviſion among the Or- 
choeni and. Borſippeni, two Sects among them, ſo called from the places 
of their habitations. | = | 

And if we reckon the Zabii among the Chaldeans, as Maimonides ſeems III. 
to do, we have a further evidence of the Planetary Deities ſo much in 
requeſt among the Chaldeans; for the deſcription he gives of them is Maino. 
to this purpoſe, That they had no other Gods but the Stars to whone they MoreNew. 
made Statues and Images, to the Sun Golden, to the Moon Silver, and ſo” *©** 
to the reſt of the Planets of the Metals dedicated to them. Thoſe Images de- 
rived an influence from the Stars to which they were erected, which had 
thence a faculty of foretelling future things; which is an exact deſcription Scaliger 
of the EZ7ay4z or Taliſmans ſo much in requeſt among the Heathens; 5. ad Ca- 
ſuch as the Palladium of Troy is ſuppoſed by learned men to have been. n. 22 
Theſe Taliſmans are by the Jews called David's bucklers, and are much Seiden de 
of the ſame nature with the ancient Teraphim, both being accurately 1e 
made according to the poſitions of the Heavens; only the one were to Salma. ae 
foretel future things, the other for the driving away ſome calamity. 4. Clin. 


— 


Concerning theſe Zabii, Maimonides tells us, That the underſtanding their 58 
Rites would give a great deal of light to ſeveral Her. of Scripture which © 
om lie in obſcurity : bat little is ſuppoſed to be yet further known of 
them than what Scaliger hath ſaid, That they were the more Eaſtern 
Chaldeanssz which he fetcheth from the ſignification of the word. Se- 
veral of their Books are extant, ſaith Scaliger, _—_— the Arabians, but 
none of them are yet diſcovered tothe e world. Salamaſius thinks, 
theſe Zabii were the Chaldeans inhabiting Meſopotamia, to which is very 
conſonant what Maimonides ſaith, that Abraham had his education among 
them. Said Batricides, cited by Mr. Selden, attributes the original of Selden de 
their Religion to the time of Nahor, and to Zaradchath the Perſian as the iar 
Author of it; who is conceived to be the ſame with Zoroaſter, who in . DE 
all probability is the ſame with the Zertooſt of the Perſees, a Sect of the 
ancient Perſians living now among the Banyaxs in the Indies. Theſe 
give a more full and exact account concerning the original, birth, edu- 
cation, and enthuſiaſms or revelations of their Zertooſt, than any we 
meet with in any Greek Hiſtorians z three books they tell us of, which 
Zertooſt received by Revelation, or rather one book conſiſting of three 
ſeveral tracts, whereof the firſt was concerning Judicial Aſtrology, which 
they call Afoodegerz the ſecond concerning Phyſic, or the knowledge of 
Natural things; the third was called Zertooſt, from the bringer of it, 
containing their Religious rites; the firſt was committed to the Feſopps 
or Magi, the ſecond to Phyſicians, the third to the Daroees or Church- 
men, wherein are contained the ſeveral precepts of their Law; we have 
likewiſe the rites and cuſtoms of theſe Perſees in their worſhip of Fire, 
with many other particular rites of theirs, publiſhed ſome time fince by 
one Mr. Lord, who was a long time reſident among them at Surat; by 
which we may not only underſtand much of the Religion of the ancient 
Perſians, but, if I miſtake not, ſomewhat of the Zabii too. My reaſons 
are, becauſe the ancient Zaradcha or Zoroaſter is by Said Batricides made 
the Author of the Zabii, as we have ſeen already, who was undoubtedly 
the founder of the Perſian worſhip, or rather a promoter of it among the 
Perſians ;, for Ammi anus Marcellinus tells us, that he was inſtructed in An. rare. 
the rites of the Chaldæans, which he added to the Perſſan rites. Beſides Hiſt. l. 23- 
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their agreement in the chief po of Idolatry, the worſhip of the Sun, 
and conſequently the ILV. or Symbol of the Sun, the eternal Fire, 
is evident ; which, as far as we can learn, was the great and moſt early 
Idolatry of the Eaſtern Countries. And further we find God in Leviti- 
cus 26. 30. threatning to deſtroy their 0 their Images of the Sur, ſome 
render it; but moſt probably by that word is meant the TIveaSciz, the 
Hearths where they kept their perpetual Fire, for thoſe are d from 
or, which is uſed both for the dun and Fire. Now hence it appears that 
this Idolatry was in uſe among the Nations about Paleſtine; elſe there 
had been no need of fo ſevere a threatning againſt it : and therefore 
moſt probably the rites of the Zabii (which muſt help us to explain the 
reafons of ſome particular poſitive precepts in the Levitical Law re- 
lating to Idolatry) are the ſame with the rites of the Chaldeans and Per- 
ſlaus, who all agreed in this worſhip of the Sun and Fire; which may 
be yet more probable from what Maimonides faith of them, Gens Zabia 
erat gens que implevit totum orbem; it could not be then any obſcure 
Nation, but ſuch as had the largeſt ſpread in the Eaſtern Countries, 
which could be no other than the ancient Chaldezans, from whom the 
Perffans derived their worſhip. It may not ſeem altogether improbable 
that Balaam the famous Southſayer was one of theſe Zabii, eſpecially 
if according to Salmaſius his judgment, they inhabited Meſopotamig ; for 
Balaam s Country ſeems to be there ; for it is ſaid, Num. 22. 5. that 
he dwelt in Pethor by the river, i. e. faith the Chaldee Paraphraſt, in Peor 
of Syria by Enphrates, which in Scripture is called the river, Eſa. 8. 7. 
But from this great obſcurity as to the hiſtory of fo ancient and ſo large 
a people as theſe Zabii are ſuppoſed to be, we have a further evidence 
to our purpoſe of the defectiveneſs and infufficiency of the Eaſtern Hi- 
ſtories as to the giving any full account of themſelves and their own 
original. 11685 | | 

We are told indeed by ſome, that Nabonaſſar did burn and deſtroy all 
the ancient Records of the Chaldzans which they had diligently preſer- 
ved among them before, on purpoſe to raiſe the greater reputation to 
himſelf, and blot out the memory of his nſurpation, by burning the 
Records of all their own ancient Kings. Which is a conceit I ſuppoſe hath 
no other ground than that the famous Era ſo much celebrated by Aſtro- 
nomers and others, did bear the name of Nabouaſſar. Which (if we 
ſhould be ſo greedy of all empty conjectures, which tend to our purpoſe, 
as to take them for truths) would be a very ſtrong evidence of the falſ- 
hood and vanity of the: Chald4zaxs in their great pretences to Antiquity. 
But as the caſe ſtands in reference to their Hiſtory, we find more evidence 
from Scripture to aſſert their juſt antiquity, than ever they are able to 
roduce out of any undoubted Records of their own. Which yet hath 
en endeavoured by an Author both of ſome credit and antiquity, 
the true Beroſis, not the counterfeit of Annius, whoſe vizard we ſhall 
have occafion to pull off afterwards. This Beroſus was, as Joſephus and 
Tatianus aſſure us, « Prieſt of Belus, and 2 Babylonian born, but after- 
wards flouriſhed in the Ie of Cos, and was the firſt who brought the Chal- 
dæan Aſtrology in requeſt among the Greeks ; in honour to whoſe name and 
memory, the Athenians (who were never backward in applauding thoſe 
who brought them the greateft News, eſpecially if ſuitable to their for- 
mer Superſtition ) erectel a Statue for him with a gilded tongue. A good 
Emblem of his Hiſtory, which made a fair and ſpecious ſhew, but was 
notthat within, which it pretended to be : eſpecially where he pretends 
7 to 
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to give an account of the moſt ancient times, and reckons up his two 
Dynaſties before the time of Belxs but of them afterwards. It cannot 
be denied but ſome Fragments of his hiſtory, which have been preſer- 
ved from ruin by the care and induſtry of Joſephus, Tatianus, Euſebius 
and others, have been very uſeful, not only for proving the truth of the 
hiſtory of Scripture to the Heathens but alſo for illuſtrating ſome paſſa- 
ges concerning the Babylonian Empire: as making Nabopolaſſar the Fa- 
ther of Nebuchadonaſor, of which Scaliger hath fully ſpoken in his Notes 
upon thoſe Fragments. | 
Far be it from me to derogate any thing even from prophane Hiſtories, 
where they do not interfere with the Sacred Hiſtory of Scripture; and it 
is certainly the beſt improvement of theſe to make them draw water to 
the Sanctuary, and to ſerve as ſmaller Stars to conduct us in our way, 
when we cannot enjoy the benefit of that greater Light of Sacred Hiſtory. 
But that which I impeach theſe prophane hiſtories of, is only an inſuffi- 
ciency as to that account of ancient times : wherein they are ſo far from 
giving light to ſacred Records, that the deſign of ſetting of them up 
ſeems to be for caſting a cloud upon them. Which may ſeem ſome what 
the more probable in that thoſe monſtrous accounts of the Męyptian 
and Chaldean Dynaſties did never publickly appear in the world in the 
Greet Tongue till the time that our ſacred Records were tranſlated into 
Greek at Alexandria. For 'till that time when this authentic hiſtory 
of the world was drawn forth from its privacy and retirement into the 
public notice of the world about the time of Ptolemæus Philadelphns, be- 
ing as it were lockt up before among the Iſraelites at Judæa] theſe vain 
pretenders to antiquity thought not themſelves ſo much concerned to 
ſtand up for the credit of their own Nations. For 'till that time the 
credulous world, not being acquainted with any certain report of the 
creation and propagation of the world, was apt to ſwallow any thing 
that was given forth by thoſe who were had in ſo great eſteem as the 
Chaldean and the /Egyptiar Prieſts were. Becauſe it was ſuppoſed that 
thoſe perſons, who were freed from other avocations, had more leiſure 
to inquire into theſe things; and becauſe of their myſterious hiding 
what they had from the vulgar, they were preſumed to have a great 
deal more than they had. But now when the Sun of Righteouſneſs was 
approaching this Horizon of the world, and in order to that the Sacred 
Hiſtories like a Day-ſtar was to give the world notice of it, by which 


the former ſhadows and miſts began to fly away, it concerned all thoſe 


whoſe intereſt lay in the former ignorance of mankind, as much as they 
could, to raiſe all their Ignes Fatui, and whatever might tend to obſcure 
that approaching Light, by invalidating the credit of that which came 
to beſpeak its acceptance. | | 

It is very obſervable, what gradations and ſteps there were in the 
world to the appearance of that Grand light, which came down from 
Heaven to direct us in our way thither; how the world not long before 


was awakened into a greater inquiſitiveneſs than ever before, how 


knowledge grew into repute, and what methods divine providence uſed 
to give the inquiſitive world a taſte of truth at preſent to ſtay their ſto- 
machs, and prepare them for that further difcovery of it afterwards. 
In order to this that Nation of the Jem which was an incloſed garden 
before, was now thrown open, and many of the plants removed and 
ſet in foreign Countries, not only in Babylon (where even after their 
return were left three famous Schools of Learning, Sora, — 
| ” ma 
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and Neharda) but in Ægypt too, where multitudes of them by Alex- 
ander's favour were ſettled at Alexandria, where they had opportunity 
to ſeaſon thoſe two great Fountains, whence the current of knowledge 
ran into the reſt of the world. And now it was not in Fewry only that 
God was known, but He whoſe name was great in Iſrael did make way for 
the knowledge of himſelf among all the Nations of the earth. And that 
All-wiſe Go D who directed the Magi by a ſtar to Chriſt, making uſe 
of their former skill in Aſtronomy to take notice of that Star which came 
now on a peculiar errand to them to lead them to their Saviour (the 
great GoD condeſcending ſo far to mankind, as to take advantage of 
particular inclinations, and toaccommodate himſelf to them; for which 
purpoſe it is very obſervable that he appeared in another way to the 
Wiſe- men, than to the poor Shepherds) the ſame Go p made uſe of 
the curioſity and inquilitiveneſs after knowledge, which was in Ptolemæus 
Ae. Pbiladelphus (which he is ſo much applauded for by Athenæns and o- 
neu, l. j. thers) to bring to light the moſt advantageous knowledge, which the 
* world ever had before the coming of Chriſt in the fleſh, And that great 
Library of his erecting at Alexandria did never deſerve that title till it 
had 18 thoſe ſacred Records, and then it did far better than the old 
one of Oſpmanduas, of which Hiſtorians tells us this was the Inſcription 
Ir geo- A Vs, The ſhop of the Souls Phyſic. | | 
But this being a matter of ſo much concernment .in order to our bet- 
ter underſtanding the original of the vaſt accounts of time among the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians, anda ſubject not yet touched by any, we ſhall 
a little farther improve the probability of it, by taking a more particu- 
lar account of the time when the Scriptures were firſt tranſlated, and the 
occaſion might thereby be given to thefe Egyptians and Chaldæans to 
produce their fabulous account into the view of the world. Whether 
the Scriptures had been ever before tranſlated into the Greek language, 
(tho it be aſſerted by ſome ancient Writers of the Church,) is very que- 
ſtionable, chiefly upon this account, that a ſufficient reaſon cannot be 
aſſigned of undertaking a new tranſlation at Alexandria if there had been 
any extant before. Eſpecially if all thoſe circumſtances of that tranſla- 
tion be true, which are commonly received and delivered down to us, 
with almoſt an unanimous conſent of the perſons who had greater ad- 
vantages of knowing the certainty of ſuch things, than we can have at 
this great diſtance of time. And therefore certainly every petty con- 
jecture of ſome modern, tho learned men, ought not to bear ſway a- 
gainſt ſo unanimous a tradition in a matter of fact, which cannot be ca- 
pable of being proved, but by the teſtimony of former ages. And it is 
ſomewhat ſtrange that the ſingle teſtimony of one Hermippus in Diogenes 
9 Laertius (whoſe age and authority is ſomewhat doubtful) concerning 
only one Particular referring to Demetrius Phalereus, ſhould be thought 
of force enough among perſons of judgment as well as learning, to in- 
fringe the credibility of the wholeſtory delivered with ſo much conſent, 
not only by Chriſtian, but Jewiſh Writers; the teſtimony of one of which 
Apud Euſg (every whit as conſiderable as Hermippus) viz. Ariſtobulus Judæus a Peri- 
prep. Ev, patetical Philoſopher, in an epiſtle to Ptolemee Philometor, doth plainly 
. 13. aſſert that which was ſo much queſtioned concerning Demetrius Phale- 
reus. 5 Jn. | 
VIII. But whatever the truth of all the particular circumſtances be, which 
here enquire not after, nor the authority of that Ariſtæus from whom 
the ſtory is received, nor whether this Tranſlation waszmade by Jews 
| ſent 


VII. 


* 
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ſent out of Jude, or by Jews reſiding at Alerandria; it ſufficeth for our 

purpoſe that this Tranſlation was made before either the Chaldæan Dy- 

naſties of Beroſus, or the Egyptian of Manetho, were publiſhed to the 

world. In order to which it is neceſſary to ſhew in what time this Tran- 

lation was effected; and herein that chanel of Tradition, which con- 

veys the truth of the thing in one certain courſe, runs not with ſo even 

a ſtream concerning the exact time of it; all indeed agree that it was a- 

bout the time of Prolemens Philadelphus, but in what years of his reign, 

is very dubious. Joſeph Scaliger who hath troubled the waters ſo much scatizer 

concerning the particular circumſtances of this Tranſlation, yet fully a- u, 

grees that it was done in the time of Piolemæus Philadelphusz only he EV. 1734. 

contends with Africanus that it ſhould be done in the 132* Olympiad, 

which is in the 33* year of Prolemens Philadelphus ; but Euſebius and Je- 

rom place it in the very beginning of his reign, which I think is far more 

probable, and that in the time when Prolemens Fhiladelphus reigned 

with his Father Ptolemens Lag: : for ſo it is moſt certain he did for two 

years before his fathers death. By which means the great difficulty of 

Scaliger concerning Demetrius Phalereus is quite taken off; for Hermes 

ſpeaks nothing of Demetrius his being out of favour with Philadelphns V. Scaliger 

during his father's life, but that upon his father's death, he was baniſh- , 4. 

ed by him, and died in his baniſhment, ſo that Demetrius might have 741. 17. 

the overſight of the Library at Alexandria, and be the main inſtrument 7. * 

of promoting this Tranſlation, and yet thoſe things be after true which 8 

Hermippns ſpeaks, viz. when Ptolemens Lagi or Sotor was now dead. 

For it ſtands not to reaſon that during his father's life P-z{adelphns ſhould 

diſcover his diſpleaſure againſt Demetrius, it being conceived upon the 

advice given to his father for preferring the ſons of Arſinoe to the Crown 

before the ſon of Berenice. Moſt likely therefore it is that this Tranſla- 

tion might be begun by the means of Demetrius Phalerens in the time of 

Philadelphut his reigning with his father; but, it may be, not finiſhed 

till after the death of Soter, when Philadelphus reigned alone. And by 

this now we can perfectly reconcile that difference which is among the 

Fathers concerning the time when this Tranſlation was made. For Ve- 

neus attributes it to the time of Ptalemæus Lagi ; Clemens Alexandrinus 

queſtions whether in the time of Lagz or Philadelphus; the reſt of the 5 

Cborus carry it for Piladelphur; but the words of Auatolius in Euſebiu- x" 

caſt it fully for both; for there ſpeaking of Ariſtobulus, he ſaith, He was c. 25. 

one of the Seventy who interpreted the Scriptures to Ptolemæus Philadelphus+ gu; de 

and his father, and dedicated his Commentaries upon the Law to both thoſe Hiſt. Grec. 

Kings. Hee ſane omnem ſcrupulum eximunt, ſaith * Voſſius upon produ- g 4: 

cing this teſtimony, this puts it out of all doubt; and to the ſame pur - Eyipb. pag. 

poſe ſpeaks the learned Jeſuit Petavius in his Notes on Epiphanius. 380. 

Having thus far cleared the time when the tranſlation of the Scriptures IX. 

into Greek was made, we ſhall find our conjecture much ſtrengthened, by 

comparing this with the age of the forementioned Hiſtorians, Manet ho 

and Beroſur. Maneths we have already made appear to have lived in 

the time of Prolemeus Philadelphus, and that, ſaith Voſſine, after the 

death of Soter. It is evident from what remains of him in Euſebins his 

Chronica, that he not only flouriſhed in the time of Philadelpbus, but 

writ bis hiſtory at the ſpecial command of Phildelphus, as manifeſtly ap- 

pears by the remaining Epiſtle of Manetho to him, ſtill extant in Euſebius. Euſ. chro: 

This command of Phil adelphut might very probably be occaſioned upon “ 7. 6. 

the view of that account, which the holy Scriptures, being then — EDT. 
3 14 | ted 
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{lated into Greek, did give of the World, and the propagation of Man- 
kind z upon which, we cannot imagine but ſo inquiſitive a perſon as Phi- 
- Iadelphus would be very earneſt to have his curioſity ſatisfyed, as to what 
the Mgyptian Prieſts (who had boaſted ſo much of antiquity) could 
produce to confront with the Scriptures. Whereupon the task was un- 
dertaken by this Manet ho, High-Prieſt of Heliopolis, whereby thoſe things 
which the Ægyptian Prieſts had to that time kept ſecret in their Cloiſters, 
were now divulged and expoſed to the judgment of the learned world; 
but what ſatisfaction they were able to give inquiſitive minds, as to the 
main Znrspvev, or matter enquired after, may partly appear by what 
hath been ſaid of Maretho already, and by what ſhall be ſpoken of his 
Dynaſties afterwards. ©. 
But all this will not perſuade Kircher; for, whatever Scaliger, 
nay, what Marnetho himſelf ſaith to the contrary, He with thecon- 
fidence and learning of a Jeſuite affirms, that this Maretho is elder than 


0edip. A- Alexander the Great. For theſe are his words, Frequens apud priſcos 


0. To. 1. hiſkoricos Dynaſtiarum Mg yptiacarum fit mentio, quarum tamen alium 
n. c. 9. 


Autborem non habemus niſi Manet honem Sebennytam, Sacerdotem Mg ypti- 
um, quem ante tempora Alexandri, quicquid dicat Scaliger, in Mgypto 
floruiſſe comperio. Certainly ſome more than ordinary evidence may be 
expected after ſo confident an affirmation; but whatever that perſon be 
in other undertakings, he is as unhappy a perſon in Philology, as any 
that have pretended ſo much acquaintance with it. One would think, 
he that had been twenty years, as he tells us himſelf, courting the - 


| Far. Myſteries for compaſſing his Oedipus, ſhould have found ſome 


tter arguments to prove an aſſertion of this nature, than meerly the 
teſtimony of Joſephus, the Hebrew book Juchaſin, and ſome Arabic Wri- 
ters, not one of all which do mention the thing they are brought for, 
ig. that Manetho was elder than Alexander. All the buſineſs is, they 
quote him as an ancient Writer; but what then? The Author of the 
book Juchaſin was Abraham Zachuth, a Jew of Salamanca, who writ in 
the year of our Lord 1505. and this book was firſt printed at Conſtantiua- 
ple 1556. Might not this man then well mention Maretho as an anci- 
ent Writer, if he flouriſhed above 1600 years before him, in the time 
of Ptolemens Philadelphus £ And what if ſome Arabic Writers mention 
him? Are they of ſo great antiquity and credit themſelves, that it is 
an evidence Mazetho lived in Alexander's time to be praiſed by them? 
It would be well, if Kircher, and other learned men, who think the 
world is grown to ſo great ſtupidity, as to believe every thing to be a 
jewel which is far fetched, would firſt aſſert and vindicate the antiquity 
and fidelity of their Arabic Authors, ſuch as Gelaldinus, Abenephi, and 
many others, before they expe& we ſhould part with our more authen- 
tic Records of Hiſtory for thoſe fabulous relations which they are ſo 


full fraught withal. Were it here any part of my preſent buſineſs, it were 


Origen, C. 
Celſ. I. 2 
Grot iu: 

Annot. in 


an eaſy matter ſo to lay open the ignorance, falſity, and fabulouſneſs of 
thoſe Arabiaus whom that author relies ſo much upon, that he could 
not be freed from a deſign to impoſe upon the world, who makes uſe of 
their teſtimony in matter of ancient times without a Caveat. I know 
none fit to believe theſe Arabick Writers as to theſe things, but 'thoſe. 
who have faith enough to concoct the Rabbins in matter of Hiſtory ; of 
whom Origen ſaith, Tavmz we mw L Ta viv woo v, Ne gi. who are, 
as Grotius truly ſaith, peſſimi hiſtorie Magiſtri ; nam. ex quo patria expul- 


| —— ff ſunt, omnis apud illos hiſtoria craſſis erroribus & fabulis eſt inquinata, 


quibus 
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uibut & proinde nibil credendum eſt, niſi aliunde teſtes aoceſſerint. And 
ir Caſaubon paſſeth this ſharp, but due cenſure upon them, Rabbinjs, 
abi de lingua Hebraica agitur & vocis alicujus proprietate, vel aliquo Tal- 
anudico inſtituto merito 2 Chriſtianis tribui non parum; ubi vero à verbis ve- 
ritur ad res, aut ad hiſtoriam, vel rerum antiquarum veteris populi expli- 
cationem, niſi falls & decipi volumus, nihil admodum eſſe illis fidei haben- 
dum. Sexcentis argumentis hoc facile probarem, ſi id nunc agerem. An 
in reference to their Ancient Rites as well as Hiſtory Joſeph Scaliger 
hath given this verdict of them, Manifeſia ei Judeorum inſcitia, qui 
cum uſu veterum rituum etiam eorum cognitionem amiſerunt, ut multa que ad 
eorum ſacra & hiſtorian pertinent, longe melius nos teneamus quam ipſe. The 
ſame which theſe very learned perſons ſay of Rabbinical, may with as 
much truth be ſaid of theſe Arabic Writers, in matters of ancient hiſtory, 
which I have here inſerted, to ſhew the reaſon why I have thought the 
teſtimony of either of theſe two ſorts of perſons ſo inconſiderable in the 
matter of our future diſcourſe ; which being hiſtorical, and that of the 
_ greateſt antiquity, little relief is to be expected from either of them in or- 
der thereto. But to return to Kircher. It is freely granted, that Joſe- 
phus, an Author of credit, and age ſufficient to | his opinion in this 
caſe, doth very frequently cite Mazetho in his MRgyptian Hiſtory ; par- 
ticularly in his learned books againſt Appion; but where he doth give 
the leaſt intimation of Manet ho being elder than Alexander, I am yet 
to ſeek, But Kircher will not yet leave the matter ſo, but undertakes 
to give an account of the miſtake; which is, That there were two Ma- 
etho's beſides, and both Mgyptians, mentioned by Suidas; one a Men- 
deſſan, who writ of the Preparation of the Egyptian Kei, a kind of Per- 
fume uſed by the Mgyptian Prieſts. The other a Dioſpolitan, who writ 
ſome Phyſiological and Aſtronomical Treatiſes, whoſe works he hears 
are preſerved in the Duke of Florence his Library; and this was he (faith 
he) who lived in the times of Auguſtus, whom many by the equivocation 
of the name have confounded with the ancient Writer of the /Egyptrare 
Dynaſties. Is it poſſible ſo learned a Jeſuite ſhould diſcover ſo little judg- 
ment in ſo few words? For, firf#, who ever aſſerted the writer of the 
Dynaſties to have lived in the time of Auguſtus? Yet, ſecondly, if that 
Manetho, whom Suidas there ſpeaks of, lived in Auguſtus his time accor- 
ding to Kircher, then it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the Compiler of 
the Dynaſties did: for it is evident to any one that looks into Suidas, 
that he there ſpeaks ofthe ſame Manetho, for theſe are his words: Mavr- 


Jig Co. Ai090\ews A Aids, SeSemurnG, puonnog, Oc Can any thing 


be more plain than that he here ſpeaks of Manetho Sebennyta, who was 


Caſaub, 
Exercit.ad 
Baron, 16. 
S. 8. 


Scaliger de 


* Emend, 


Temp. l. 6. 


the Author of the Dynaſties, tho he wy write other. things beſides, + 


of which Suidas there ſpeaks? But Kircher very wiſely, in tranſlating 
SuMlas his words, leaves out E:&vm:, which decides the controverſy, 
and makes it clear, that he ſpeaks of the ſame Manetho of whom we have 
been diſcourſing. Thus it ſtill appears that this Manetho is no elder 
_ the time of Ptolemee Philadelphus, which was the thing to be pro- 
ved. | 

Now for Beroſus, altho' the Chaldeans had occaſion enough given them 
before this time to produce their Antiquities by the Jews converſe with 


them in Babylon; yet we find this Author the firſt who durſt adventure, 


them abroad, ſuch as they were, in Greet. Now that this Beroſus pub- 
liſhed his Hiſtory after the time mentioned, I thus prove. Tatianns Aſſy- 


rius tells us that he writ the Chaldaic Hiſtory in three Books, and dedi- 
E 


cated 
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cated them to Antiochus, mf vu?) Elder Te Ar, as it is read in the frag- 
«4. ment of Tatiauus, preſerved in Exſebius ; but it muſt be acknowledged 
_—_ that in the Paris edition of Tatianus, as well as the Baſil, it is thus read, 
10. 5. 289. 0 * AA{ZavFoo oro, Ay To jel ary er, here it relates to the 
ed.RSteph. 5% from Ale ander, in the other, to the third from Seleucus; Now 
if we reckon the third ſo as to take in the perſon from whom we reckon 
for the firſt, according to the reading in Euſebius, it falls to be Antiochus 
called G; according to the other reading it falls to be Aztiochus Soter; 
ee de for Selencus ſucceded Alexander in the Kingdom of Syria; Antiochut 
Temp. l. 5. Soter, Seleucus; Autiochus ©:%, Antiochus Soter. But according to ei- 
7. 392. ther of theſe readings, our purpoſe is ſufficiently proved. For Antio- 
chus Soter began to reign in Syria inthe ſexth year of Ptol. Philadelphus 
in Hgypt ; Antiochus Geòs ſucceded him in the 224 year of Philadelphut; 
now the ſooneſt that the hiſtory of Beroſ#s could come forth, muſt be in 
che reign of Antiochus Soter, which according to our accounts is ſome 
competent time after the tranſlation of the Scripture into Greek, But 
if it were not till the time of Antiochus Oeòs, we cannot but imagine that 
the report of the account of ancient times in the Scriptures was ſuffici- 
ently divulged before the publiſhing of this hiſtory of Beroſ#s; and, it 
may be, Beroſus might ſomewhat ſooner than others underſtand all tranſ- 
actions at Alexandria, becauſe the place of his chief reſidence was where 
ous de Prolemee Philadelphus was born, which was in the Iſle of Cos, But Je 
Hiſt. Grec. ſſus goes another way to work, to prove the time of Beroſus, which is 
— f. this. He quotes it out of Pliny that Beroſus recorded the hiſtory 480 
whe 7. years, which, ſaith he, muſt be reckoned from the Era of Nabonaſſar. 
c. 57 Now this began in the ſecond year of the 8* Olympiad, from which time 
if we reckon 480 years, it falls upon the latter end of Autiochus Soter; 
and ſo his Hiſtory could not come out before the 224 of Prolemee Philadel- 
phur, or very little before. Thus we have made it evident, That theſe 
two great Hiſtorians are younger even than the tranſlation of the Bible 
into Greek, by which it appears probable that they were provoked to 
publiſh their fabulous Dynaſties to the world. And ſo much to ſhew 
the inſufficiency of the Chaldæan Hiſtory, as to the account of ancient 
Strab.l. times: Which we ſhall conclude with the cenſure of Strabo, a grave and 
MY judicious Author, concerning the antiquities of the Perſſant, Medes, and 
Syrians; which, ſaith he, have not obtained any great credit in the world, 
Tz 719 2 ofen C A , S ,,jʒ becauſe of the ſimplicity and 
fabulouſneſs of their Hiſtorians. From hence we ſee then that there is no 
great credibility in thoſe Hiſtories, which are impeached of falſhood by 
the moſt grave and judicious of Heathen Writers. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Ihe defect of the Grecian Hiſtory. 


I. That manifeſted by three evident arguments of it. (1) The fabu- 
louſneſs of the Poetical age of Greece. The Antiquity of Poetry. 
I. Of Orpheus and the ancient Poets, Whence the Poetical Fa. 
Bles borrowed. III. The advancement of Poetry and Idolatry tage: 
ther in Greece, IV, The different cenſures of Strabo and Erato- 
ſthenes concerning the Poetical age of Greece; and the reaſons 


them, V. (2.) The elde ſt Hiſtorians of Greece are of ſuſpected 


credit, Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, and others; VI. of moſt of their 
eldeft Hiſtorians we bave nothing left but their Names, of others 
only the Subjects they treated of, and ſome Fragments, VII. The 
higheſt Antiquity of the Greeks not much older than Cyrus or Cam- 
byſes. VIII. (3.) Thoſe that are extant either confeſs their igno- 


rance of elde ſt times, or plainly diſcover it, Of the firſt ſort are 


Thucydides and Plutarch. IX. Several evidences of the Grecians 
ignorance of the true original of Nations. X. Of Herodotus and his 


miſtakes, XI. The Greeks ignorance in Geography diſcovered, and 
thence their inſufficiency as to an account of ancient Hiſtory, 


1 we now to the Hiſtory of Greece; to ſee whether the Metro- 
polis of Arts and Learning can afford us any account of ancient 
times, that they may be able to make us in the leaſt queſtion the account 
given of them in ſacred Scriptures. We have already manifeſted the de- 
fect of Greece as to letters and ancient Records, but yet it may be pretend- 
ded that her Hiſtorians, by the excellency of their wits and ſearching 
abroad into other Nations, might find a more certain account of ancient 
times, than other Nations could obtain. There is no body, who is any 


thing acquainted with the Grecian humour, but will ſay they were be- 


holding to their Wits for moſt of their Hiſtories; they being ſome of 
the earlieſt Writers of Romances in the world, if all fabulous narrati- 
ons may bear that name. But laying afide at preſent all their Poetic 
Mjthology, as it concerns their Gods, (which we may have occafion to 
enquireinto afterwards) we now examine only their credibility, where 
they pretend to be moſt hiſtorical, Yet how far they are from meriting 
belief even in theſe things, will appear to any that ſhall conſider , ff, 
That their moſt ancient Writers were Poetical and apparently fabulous ; 
ſecondly, That their eldeſt Hiſtorians are of ſuſpected credit even amongſt 
themſelves; thirdly, That their beſt Hiſtorians either diſcover or con- 
feſs abundance of ignorance as t hiſtory of ancient times. Firſt, 
That their firſt Writers were peer, and apparently fabulous. Strabo 
| undertakes to prove that Proſe is Bnly an imitation of Poetry, and ſo 


Poetry muſt needs be firſt written. For, faith he, at firſt Poetry only was strabo lu 


in requeſt ;, afterwards in imitation of that, Cadmus, Pherecydes, aud He- 
catæus writ their hiſtories, obſerving all other laws of Poetry, but only the 
meaſures of it; but by degrees Writers began to take greater liberty, and ſo 

E 2 _ brought 
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brought it down from that lofty ſtrain it was then in, to the form now in uſe + 
as the Comical ſtrain is nothing elſe but 4 depreſſing the ſublimer ſtyle of Tra- 
gedy. This he proves, becauſe 29 did anciently ſignify the ſame with 
ge e; for Poems were only JD uiuerTmutrs, Leſſons fit to be ſung 
among them: thence, ſaith he, is the original of the PaNloNz,, &. 
for theſe were thoſe Poems which were ſung im 6259, when they held 
Plutarch. a branch of Laurel in their hands, as Plutarch tells us they were wont to 
51m" ' fing Homer's Ilias; others were ſung to the Harp, as Heſiods 'Ez1z + be- 
ſides, ſaith Strabo, that Proſe is called 5 7:7; A3y&, argues that it is only a 
bringing down of the higher ſtrain in uſe before. But however this 
were in general; as to the Greciant, it is evident that Poetry was firſt 
in uſe among them; for in their elder times when they firſt began to 
creep out of Barbariſm, all the Philoſophy and Inſtruction they had 
Plut«rch. was from their Poets, and all couched in Verſe; which Plutarch not 
2 only confirms, but particularly inſtanceth in Orpheus, Heſiad, Parmeni- 
1 
403, ler, Xenophanes, Empedocles, and Thaler; and hence Horace de arte Poc- 
tica ſays of the ancient Poets before Homer, 
M iit hæc ſapientia quondam 
Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra prophanis: 
Concubitu prohibere vago: dare jura maritis e 
Oppida moliri: leges incidere ligno. | 
Sic honor & nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carmimbus venit. 5 | 


Hein, iq. From hence, as Heinſius obſerves, the Poets were anciently called AN- 
in Hi. ox&A%; and the ancient ſpeeches of the Philoſophers containing matters 
1 Morality, were called *A-ueaz τ AN, of which many are mention- 

ed in their Lives by Diogenes Laertius; in the ſame ſenſe were Carmina an- 
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ciently uſed among the Latines for Precepts of Morality, as in that col 


lection of them, which goes under the name of Cato, (which ſome think 
Box horn. to be an ancient piece, but with a falſe inſcription, but Boxhornins thinks 
24. Rom. It to be of ſome Chriſtians doing in the decay of the Roman Empire,) 
. Si Deus eſt animuc, nobis ut Carmina dicunt. Carmina, ſaith Heinſius, i. 
e. dicta Philoſophorum ; cauſa eſt, quia dia illa brevia, quibus ſententias 

ſuas de Deo deque reliquis includebant, & 8 dicebant, i. e. Carmina. 
II. When Poetry came firſt into requeſt among the Grecianc, is ſomewhat 
uncertain ; but this is plain and evident, that the intention of it was 
not meerly for inſtruction, but, as Strabo expreſſeth it, Nuwwydw 2, 
Strabo J. r. Si Tr ®AM, the more gently to draw the people on to idolatry. For 
5. 13. as he ſaith, it is impoſſible to perſwade women and the promiſcuous multitude 
* fo religion by meer dry reaſon or philoſophy, 2>Az el x, N Sunda wing, 
© 7870 gx de pudomaias u, He,; but for this, ſaith he, there is need 
* of ſuperſtition, and this cannot be advanced without ſome fables and wonders, 
For, ſaith he, the Thunderbolts, Shields, Tridente, Serpents, Spears at- 
* tributed to the Gods are meer fables, and ſo is all the ancient Theology; but 
the Governours of the Commonwealth made uſe of theſe things the better to 
* awethe folly multitude, and to bring them into better order. I cannot tell 
how far this might be their end, ſince theſe things were, not brought in 
ſo much by the ſeveral Magiſtrates, as by the endeavour of particular 
Men, who thought to raiſe up their own eſteem among the vulgar by 
ſuch things, and were imployed by the great Deceiver of the world as 
his grand inſtruments to advance Idolatry in it. For which we are to 


conſider, that altho there were groſs Ignorance ; and conſequently Su- 
 perſtition 
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perſtition enough in Greece before the Poetic age of it, yet their ſu- 
perſtitious and idolatrous worſhip was not ſo licked and brought into 

form, as about the time of Orphexs, from whom the Poetic age com- 
menceth : who was as great an inſtrument of ſetting up Idolatry, as A- 
pollonius was afterwards of reſtoring it, being both perſons of the kigh- 

eſt eſteem and veneration among the heathen. Much about the ſame 

time did thoſe live in the world who were the firſt great promoters of 
Superſtition and Poetry, as Melampus, Muſzus, Arion Methymneus, Am- 

phion of Thebes, and Eumolpus Thrax, none of whom were very diſtant 

from the time of Orpheus. Of whom Clemens Alexandrinus thus ſpeaks, Clem. 4, 
T , MEN NVLNVZ LOL . Ctov 0a7iyva mv. onkeig—rgs GU me ele. 
2. C ν Yar wy in . Theſe under a pretence of Muſick and * 
Poetry corrupting the lives of men, did by a find of artificial Magic firſt draw 

them on to the practice of [dolatry. For the novelty and pleaſingneſs of 

Muſic and Poetry did preſently inſinuate it ſelf into the minds of men, 

and thereby drew them to a venerable eſteem both of the Perſons and 
practices of thoſe who were the Authors of them. So Conor in Photius Plot. Bibi. 
tells us that Orpheus was exceedingly acceptable to the people for his skill ket 4 8 
in Muſic, which the Thracians and Macedonians were much delighted 

with: From which aroſe the fable of his drawing trees and wild beaſts 

after him, becauſe his Muſic had ſo great an influence upon the civili- 

zing that people, who were almoſt grown rude thro' Ignorance and Bar- 


bariſm : and Horace explains it, | Horat. Ep: 
. : ad P I 0 


Ies 
Gti 


Sylveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque Deorune 
Cædibus & victu fedo deterruit Orpheus, 
Dictus ab hoc lenire Tigres rabidoſque Leones, 


This Orpheus by Mythologiſts is uſually called the ſon of Calliope, but 

may with better reaſon be called the Father of the whole Chorusof Mu- 

ſes, than the Son of one of them; ſince Pindar calls him Tzrizg d,  , 
and John Tzetzes tells us he was called the ſon of Calliope, as xgANoyizg Hef. 
ii U N, D Tv eis vg Ode, as the inventor of poetical elegancy, ? r. 
and the ſacred Hymns which were made to the Gods : (which the old Ro- Paraneſ. f. 
mans called Aſmenta) and Juſtin Martyr calls him & 2vS+57ulo; 12370 
2749200, the firſt teacher of Polytheiſm and Idolatry. 

For this Orpheus having been in AÆgypt, as Pauſanias, Diodorus, and III. 
Artapanus in Euſebius all confeſs, he brought from thence moſt of the Ma- ra, Eli 
gical rites and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms in uſe there, and ſet them up among 4. 2. 
the Grecians; ſo Diodorus acknowledgeth in the ſame place; and it is pt 


likewiſe evident by what Ariſtophaues ſaith in his Bare yu, 2 Preps 
; f + IO, 

"Ozpe9; Au 2 U i Kανeige, plvor r dm Arif. . 

| Ran. Act 4; 


Orpheus firſt inſtructed them in the ſacred myſteries, and to abſtain from * 
Slanghter, which is to be underſtood of the BSναιν, the billing of beaſts in 
ſacrifice, which probably was in uſe among them before, as a remain- 
der of ancient tradition, till Orpheus brought his Egyptian doctrine into 
requeſt among them. The myſteries of Oſris, ſaith Diodorus, were tranſ- 
planted into Greece under the name of Dionyſius or Bacchus, and Iſis un- 
der Ceres or Magna Mater, and the puniſhment and pleaſures after this 
life from the ritesof Sepulture among them; Charon 's wafting of Souls, 


from the lake Acheruſia in Egypt, over which they were wont to ſend 
5 the 


— 
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Paul. Lac, the dead bodies. Pauſanias tells us, that the Spartars derived the wor- 
p. 95. ſhip of Ceres Chthonia from Orpbear, and the Æginetæ the worſhip of 
* nth. Hecate. Beſides which he inſtituted new rites and myſteries of his own, 
Vide Cel. in which the initiated were called *O2pewrratcz! « and required a moſt ſo- 
eee lemn oath from all of them never to divulge them, which was after ob- 
mY '?*ſerved in all thoſe prophane myſteries which in imitation of theſe were 
ſetup among the Greeks. Strabo thinks the myſteries of Orphens were in 
$146.70 imitation of the old Cotyttian and Bendidian myſteries among the Thra- 
rerp-p.134. cians 3 but Herodotus with more probability parallels them and the Dio- 
Ea. He St. i ſian with the Ægyptian, from which we have already ſeen that Oryhens 
y gyp1an, Iron | 
derived His; who is conceived by Georgius Cedlrenut and Timotheus 
in Euſebius, to have lived about the time of Gideon the Judge of Iſrael ; 
but there is too great confuſion concerning his age, to define any thing 
certainly about it. Which ariſeth moſt from the ſeveral perſons going 
under this name, of which, beſides this, were in all probability two 
Suid, in more; the one an Heroic Poet, called by Suidas, Ciconæus, or Arcas, 
'Oeg- who lived two ages before Homer, and he that goes under the name of 
| Orpheus, whoſe Hymns arg ſtill extant, but are truly aſcribed to Onoma- 
critus the Athenian, by Clemens Alexandrinus, Tatianus Aſſyrins, Suid as, 
and others; who flouriſhed in the times of the Piſiſtratidæ at Athens. 
We are like then to have little relief for finding out of truth in the Poe- 
tic age of Greece, when the main deſign of the Learning then uſed was 
only to inſinuate the belief of Fables into the people, and by that to 
awe them into Idolatry. 5 
IV. If we come lower down to the ſucceding Poets, we may find Fables 
increaſing ſtill in the times of Homer, Heſiod, and the reſt, which made 
Eratoſthenes, a perſon of great judgment and learning (whence he was 
called alter Plato, and IlwletA@, and 2d Bjzz, becauſe he carried, if 
not the firſt, yet the ſecond place in all kind of Literature) condemn 
the ancient Poetry as ye#w9! pwuiraoyzr, a company of old Wives tales, 
which were invented for nothing but to pleaſe filly people, and had 
no real learning or truth at all in them: For this, tho, he be ſharply 
cenſured by Strabo, in his firſt book, who undertakes to vindicate the 
Geography of Homer from the exceptions of Eratoſtheres ; yet himſelf 
cannot but confeſs that there is a very great mixture of old fables in all 
their Poets, which is, ſaith he, partly to delight the people, and partly 
to awe them. For the minds of men being always deſirous of novelties, ſuch 
things do hugely pleaſe the natural humours of weak people; eſpecially if 
there be ſomething in them that is duvun , Tree, very ſtrange and 
wonderful, it increaſeth the delight in hearing it; ime b wardovay 
PiaTEgr, which draws them on to a deſire of hearing more of it. And by this 
means, faith he, are children firſt brought on to learning, and all ignorant 
perſons are kept in awe; nay, and the more learned themſelves (partly for 
want of reaſon and judgment, and partly from the remainder of thoſe 
impreſſions which theſe things made upon them when they were chil- 
dren) cannot ſhake off that former credulity which they had as to theſe things. 
By which diſcourſe of Srrabo, tho' intended wholly by him in vindica- 
tion of poetic Fables, it is plain and evident what great diſſervice hath 
been done to Truth by them, by reaſon they had no other Records to 
preſerve their ancient Hiſtory but theſe fabulous Writers. And there- 
fore ſuppoſing a mixture of truth and falſhood together, which Strabo 
contends for; yet what way ſhould be taken todiſtinguiſh the true from 
the falſe, when they had no other certain Records 2 And beſides, — 
himſelf 


— 
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himſelf acknowlegeth how hard a matter it is even for wiſe men to ex- 
cuſs thoſe fabulous narrations out of their minds, which were inſinua- 
ted unto them by all the advantages which prejudice, cuſtom and educa- 
cion could work upon them. Granting then there may be ſome truth 
at the bottom of their fabulous narrations ; 


"Ns d ene even / dgwew de, N 
which may be gilded over with ſome pleaſant tales, as himſelf compares it; 
yet how ſhall thoſe come to know that it is only gilded, that never ſaw 
any pure metal, and did always believe that it was what it ſeemed to 
be? Had there been any Kezr24w, or Touch-ſtone to have differenced 
between the one and the other, there might have been ſome way for a 
ſeparation of them; but there being none ſuch, we muſt conclude, that 
the fabulons narrations of Poets inſtead of making truth more pleaſant 
by their fictions, have ſo adulterated it, that we cannot find any credi- 
bility at all in their narrations of elder times, where the truth of the ſto- 
ry hath had no other way ofconveyance but thro' their fictions. 
But tho Poets may be allowed their liberty for repreſenting things to v. 
the greateſt advantage to the palates of their Readers, yet we may juſt- 
ly expect, when men profeſs to be Hiſtorical, they ſhould deliver us no- 
thing but what upon ſtricteſt examination may prove undoubted truth. 
Yet even this were the Greeks far from; for Strabo himſelf confeſſeth of Strat. J. i. 
their eldeſt Hiſtorians, Kal of med 99 ice ane] xgy prom} puIryedpu, their 
firſt Hiſtorians both of perſons and things were fabulous. Diodorur parti- 
cularly inſtanceth in their eldeſt Hiſtorians, as Cadmws Mileſfus, Heca- 
tæus, and Hellanicut, and condemns them for fabulouſneſs. Strabo con- 
demns Damaſtes Sigeenſic for vanity and falſhood, and wonders at Erato - V. c,cus. 
 ſthenes for making uſe of him; yet this man is of great antiquity among in S774. 1. 
them, and his teſtimony uſed by Authors of good credit, as Dionyſus : 
Halicarnaſſenſis, Plutarch, and others. Nay, Pliny profeſſeth to follow c. 5. Fe 
him, and ſo he doth Ariſteas Proconneſiut in his Arimaſpia, which may 
render the credit of his Hiſtory very ſuſpicious; with whom it was a 
ſufficient ground of credibility to any ſtory, That he found it in ſome 
Greek Authors. Strabo reckons Damaſtes with Eubemerut Meſſenins and 
Antiphanes Bergeus ; which latter was ſo noted a lyar, that from him, 
as Stephanus tells us, Bze2zi34 was uſed as a proverb for to ſpeak never Stephan. in 
a word of truth. Ariſteas Proconneſius lived in the time of Cyrus, and Bene 
writ a Hiſtory of the Arimaſpi, in three Books, who ſeems to have been 
the Sir Joh» Mandevil of Greece, from his ſtories of the Arimaſps with 
one eye in their foreheads, and their continual fighting the Grypbens for 
gold; yet the ſtory was taken upon truſt by Herodotus, Pliny, and many 
others; tho the experience of all who have viſited thoſe northern Cli- 
mates do ſufficiently refute theſe follies. Strabo ſaith of this Arifteas, Strab. !. 
that he was dg yonc & m5 ., one inferior to none for juggling, which 
cenſure was probably occafioned by the common ſtory of him, that he 
could let his ſou] out of his body when he pleaſed and bring it again; 
yet this Juggler did Celſur pitch on to confront with our bleſſed Saviour, 
as Hierocles did on Apollonius: ſo much have thoſe been to ſeek for 
Reaſon, who have ſought to oppoſe the doctrine of Faith. 
But further, what credit can we give to thoſe Hiſtorians who have VI. 
ſtrivento confuteeach other, and lay open one anothers falſhood to the 
world. Where was there ever any ſuch diſſonancy in the ſacred Hiſtory of 
Scripture ? 
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Scripture? doth the Writer of one book diſcover the weakneſs of ano- 
ther? do not all the parts ſo exactly agree, that the moſt probable ſuſ- 


picion could ever fall into the heart of an Infidel, is, that they were 


all written by the ſame perſon, which yet the ſeries of times manifeſts 
to have been impoſſible? But now, if we look into the ancient Greek 
Hiſtorians, we need no other teſtimony than themſelves to take away 
their credibility. The Genealogies of Heſiod are corrected by Acuſilaus, 
Acuſilans is condemned by Hellanicus, Hellanicus accuſed of falſhood by 
Ephorus, Ephorus by Timens, Timens by ſuch who followed him, as 


Joſepb. C. Joſephus fully ſhews. Where muſt we then fix our belief? upon all in 


Appion. 
4 1. 


VII. 


common? that is the ready way to believe contradictions: for they con- 
demn one another of falſhood. Muſt we believe one, and reject the 
reſt 2 but what evidence doth that one give why he ſhould be credited 
more than the reſt? And their eldeſt Hiſtorians are acknowledged 
to be moſt fabulous: [ which is a moſt irrefragable argument againſt the 
Grecian hiſtory: ] For our only recourſe for deciding the controverſy 
among the younger Hiſtorians, muſt be tothe elder : and there we are 
further to ſeek than ever; for the firſt ages are confeſſed to be Poetical, 
and to have no certainty of truth in them. So that it is impoſſible to 
find out any undoubted certainty of ancient times among the Greek Hi- 
ſtorians; which will be yet more evident when we add this, That there 
are very few extant of thoſe Hiſtorians, who did carry the greateſt 
name for Antiquity. 3 | 

The higheſt Antiquity of the Gree& Hiſtorians doth not much exceed 
the time of Cyrus and Cambyſes, as Voſſius hath fully demonſtrated in his 
learned Book, De Hiſtoricis Grecis, and therefore I ſhall ſpare particular 
enquiries into their ſeveral. ages. Only theſe two things will further 
clear the inſufficiency of the Greek Hiſtory, as to an account of ancient 
times: Firſt, That of many of theſe old Hiſtorians we have nothing 
left but their mere names, without any certainty of what they treated, 
Such are Upon: Cons, Corinnus, Eugeon Samins, Deiochus Proconneſius, 
Eudemus Parins, Democles Phigaleus, Ameleſagoras Chalcedonius, Xeno- 
medes Chius, and ſeveral others whoſe names are recorded by ſeveral 
Writers, and liſted by Voſſius among the Hiſtorians z but no evidence 
what ſubject of hiſtory was handled by them. Secondly, That of thoſe. 
whoſe not only memories are preſerved, but ſome evidence of what 
they writ, we have nothing extant till the time of the Perſian war. For 
all that was writ before, is now conſumed by time, and ſwallowed up 
in that vaſt and all-devouring Gulph ; in which yet their heads ſtill ap- 
pear above the waters, to tell us what once they informed the world of. 
It cannot be denied, but if many of thoſe ancient Hiſtories were yet re- 
maining, we might probably have ſome greater light into ſome matters 
of fact in the elder times of Greece, which now we are wholly to ſeek 
for, unleſs we think to quench our thirſt in the muddy waters of ſome 
fabulous Poets. For what is now become of the antiquities of Ionia and 
the city Miletus written by Cadmus Mileſius, ſuppoſed to be the firſt 
Writer of Hiſtory ? where lie the Genealogies of Acuſilaus Argivus ? where 
is now extarit the Hiſtory of the Gods written by Pherecydes Syrins, Py- 
thagoras his Maſter? or the Chronica of Archilochus who flouriſhed about 
the 20" O/y-piad 2 or thoſe of Theagenes Rheginus * Where may we 
hope to meet with Pherecydes Lerius his Attic Antiquities, or his Cata- 
Logue of Cities and Nations? or Hecatæus his Veſcription of Aſia, and 
ſome ſuppoſe of Libya and Europe too? or the Originals of Nations and 


Founders 
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Founders of Cities written by HFellanicus? How may we come by the 
Perfic, Greek and Agyptian Hiſtory of C haron Lampſacenus ; the Lydiar 
Hiſtory of Xanthus Lydius; the Samian Antiquities of Simmias Rhodius; 
the Corinthian Hiſtory of Emelus Corinthins ; 3 his Antiquities of 
Greece; the Scythian Hiſtory of Anacharſis ; the Phrygian of Diagoras 
the Chaldaic and Perſian of Democritut; the Sicilian and Italian of Hip- 
pys Rheginus ;, the Telchiniac Hiſtory of Teleclides? All theſe are now 
buried with many more in the rubbiſh of time, and we have nothing 
but meer skeletons of them left, to tell us, that once ſuch perſons 
were, and thought themſelves concerned to give the world ſome: ac- 
count of their being in it. Whereby may be likewiſe ſeen the remark- 
able providence of Gop, concerning the Sacred Hiſtory, which tho of 
far greater antiquity than any of theſe, hath: ſurvived them all, and is 
ſtill preſerved with us with as much purity and incorruption as a Book 
paſſing thro' ſo many hands was capable of. But of that in its due 
lace. 3 * vg | 
F But yet if the Greek Hiſtorians that are yet extant, were of more un- VIII, 
doubted credit than thoſe that are loſt, we might eaſily bear with our 
loſing ſome old Stories, if we gained ſome authentick Hiſtory by it ac- 
compliſhed in all its parts: but even this we are far from in the Gree: 
Hiſtory ; for the Hiſtorians themſelves do either confeſs their own ig- 
norance of ancient times, or do moſt palpably diſcover it, which was 
the third and laſt conſideration touching the credibility of the Grecian 
Hiſtory. That moſt grave and accurate Hiſtorian Thucydides than 
whom ſcarce ever any Grecian diſcovered: more an impartial love to the 
truth in what he writ, doth not only confeſs, but largely prove the im- 
poſſibility of an exact account to be given of the times preceding the | 
Peloponneſian War, in the entrance into his Hiſtory : For, ſaith he, the 
mat ter preceding that time cannot now through the length of time be accu- 
rately diſcovered or found out by us. All that he could find in the anci- 
ent ſtate of Greece was a deal of confuſion, unquiet ſtations, frequent 
removals, continual piracies, and no fettled form of Commonwealth. 
What certain account can be then expected of thoſe times, when a moſt 
judicious Writer, even of Athens its ſelf, acknowledgeth ſuch a Chaos 
in their ancient Hiſtory 2 And Plutarch, a later Author indeed, but 
ſcarce behind any of them, if we believe Taurus in A. Gellius, for learn- 
ing and prudence, dares not, we ſee, venture any further back than 
the time of Theſexs ; for before that time, as he compares it, as Geo- 
graphers in their Maps, when they have gone as far as they can, fill up 
the empty ſpace with ſome unpaſſable Mountains, or frozen Seas, or 
devouring Sands; fo thoſe who give an account of elder time, are 
fain to inſert 2&7 2, Tears, ſome wonderful and tragical Stories, 
which (as he faith) have neither any truth nor certainty in them. 
Thus we ſee thoſe who were beſt able to judge of the Greek Antiquities, 
can find no ſure footing to ſtand on in them; and what baſis can we 
find for our Faith, where they could find ſo little for their Knowledge? 
And thoſe who have been more daring and venturous than theſe per- 
ſons mentioned, what a labyrinth have they run themſelves into? how 
many confuſions and contradictions have they involved themſelves in? 
Sometimes writing the paſſages of other Countries for thoſe of Greece, 
and at other times ſo confounding times, perſons and places, that one 
might think they had only a deſign upon the underſtandings of their 
Readers, to make them play at Blind-mans-buff in ſearching for the 
Kings of Greece. 1 | But 
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IX. : . 
norant and fabulous when they dare venture over their own threſholds 


But as they are ſo confuſed in their own Hiſtory, ſo they are as ig- 


and look abroad into other Countries; we certainly owe a great part of 
the lamentable ignorance of the true original of moſt Nations to the 
Pitiful account the Greet Authors have given of them; which have had 


the fortune to be entertained in the world with ſo much eſteem and ve- 


neration, that it hath been thought learning enough to be acquainted 


with the account which they give of Nations. Which I doubt not hath 


been the great reaſon ſo many fabulous relations, not only of Nations 


but Perſons and ſeveral Animals never exiſting, have met with ſo much 
entertainment from the leſs inquiſitive world. The Greek Writers, it is 
evident, took up things upon truſt as much as any people in the world 
did, being a very weak and inconſiderable Nation at firſt : and after- 
wards the knowledge they had was generally borrowed from other Na- 
tions, which the wiſe men only ſuited to the temper of the Greeks, and 
ſo made it more fabulous than it was before. As it was certainly the 
great defect of the Natural Philoſophy of the Greeks, (as it hath been 
ever fince in the world) that they were fo ready to form Theories upon 
ſome Principles or Hypotheſes, which they only received by tradition 
from others, without fetching their knowledge from the experiments of 
Nature; and to theſe they ſuited all the phænomena of nature; and 
what was not ſuitable was rejected as monſtrous and anomalous; ſe it 
was in their Hiſtory, wherein they had ſome fabulous Hypotheſes they 
took for granted without enquiring into the truth and certainty of them, 


and to theſe they ſuit whatever light they gained in after-times of the 


ſtate of foreign Nations, which hath made Truth and Antiquity wreſtle 
ſo much with the corruption which eat into them thro' the pride and 
ignorance of the Greece. Hence they have always ſuited the Hiſtory of 
other Nations with the account they give of their own; and where no- 


thing could ſerve out of their own Hiſtory to give an account of the 


Original of other Nations, they (who were never backward at fictions) 


Have made a Founder of them ſuitable to their own language. The truth 
is, there is nothing in the world uſeful or beneficial to mankind, but they 
have made ſhift to find the Author of it among themſelves. If we en- 


quire after the original of Agriculture, we are told of Ceres and Tripto- 
lems ; if of Paſturage, we are told of an Arcadian Pan; if of Wine, 
we preſently hear of a Liber Pater: if of Iron inſtruments, then who 
but Vulcan? it of Muſic, none like to Apollo. If we preſs them then 


with the Hiſtory of other Nations, they are as well provided here: if 


we enquire an account of Europe, Aſia, or Libya; for the firſt we are 
told a fine ſtory of Cadmuss Siſter ; for the ſecond of Prometheuss Mo- 
ther of that name, and for the third of a Daughter of Epaphuc. If we 


are yet ſo curious as to know the original or particular Countries; then 


Italy muſt find its name from a Calf of Hercules, becauſe I in 


. Greek will ſignifie ſome ſuch thing; Sardinia and Africa muſt be from 
. Sardos and Afer two ſons of Hercules; but yet if theſe will not ſerve, 
_ Hercules (hall not want for children to people the world; for we hear 
of Scythes, Galatas, Lydus, ſome other ſons of his, that gave names to 
Seytbia, Lydia, and Galatia; with the ſame probability that Media had 


its name from Medea, and Spain and Luſitania from Pan and Luſus, 


two companions of Bacchus. If Perſia want a founder, they have one 
_ Perſeus an Argive ready for it; if / or Babylonia, and Arabia want rea- 


ſons of their names, the prodigal Greeks will give Apollo three ſons, Sy- 


rus, 


rus, Babylon and Arabs, rather than they ſhall be heretical Acephalft;. 
'This vanity of theirs was univerſal, not confined to.any place or age, 
but as any Nation or People came into their knowledge, their Gods 
were not ſo decrepit, but they might father one ſon more upon them, 
rather than any Nation ſhould be filia Populi, and want a father. Only 
the grave Athenians thought ſcorn to have any Father aſſigned them; 
their only ambition was to be accounted 2 2 | rs Terre, 
to be the eldeſt ſons of their teeming mother the Earth, and to have been 
born by the ſame equivocal generation that Mice and Frogs are, from 
the impregnated ſlime of the carth. Are we not like to have a wonder- 
ful account of ancient times from thoſe who could arrogate to them- 
ſelves ſo much knowledge from ſuch ſlender. and thin accounts of the 
Originals of people which they gave, and would have the world enter- 
tain wich the greateſt veneration upon their naked words? Have we 
not indeed great reaſon to hearken to thoſe who did fo frequently diſ- 
cover their affection to Fables, and manifeſt. their ignorance when ever 
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they venture upon the hiſtory, of, other Nationsss RE 

I be truth is, Herodotus himſelf, (whom Tully calls the Father of Hi- X. 

ory, which title he deſerves at leaſt in regard of antiquity, being the 

eldeſt of the extant Greek Hiſtorians) hath ſtood in need of his Com- 
urgators, who yet have not been able to acquit him of fabulouſneſs, 

Fat have ſought to make good his credit by recrimination, or by ma- 

king it appear that Herodotus did not fully believe the ſtories he tells, 

but took them upon truſt himſelf, and ſo delivers them to the world. 

Some impute it to the ingenuity of Herodotus, that he calls his Books of 

Hiſtory by the name of the Myſes, on purpoſe to tell his Readers they 

' muſt not look for meer Hiſtory in him, but a mixture of ſuch relations, 

which tho' not true, might yet pleaſe and entertain his Readers. Tho 

others think they were not ſo inſcribed by himſelf, but the names were 

given to them by the Greets from the admiration his Hiſtory had amon 

them. However this were, this we are certain, that Herodotus was not 

firſt ſuſpected of falſhood in theſe latter Ages of the world, but even 

among the Greeks themſelves there have been found ſome that would 

undertake to make good that charge againſt him. For ſo Suidas tells us 

of one Alinus Harpocration, who writ a Book on purpoſe to diſcover 

the falſhood of Herodotus, Tizz} T5 xa mw He gSors ime jar, Plu- 

tarch his Books are well known Of the ſpight or malignity of Herodotus, 

but the occaſion of that is ſufficiently known likewiſe, becauſe Herodo- 

tus had given no very favourable character of Plutarch's Country. Stra- 

bo likewiſe ſeems to accuſe Herodotus much of nugacity and mixing pro- Serabo l. 

digious fables with his Hiſtory ; but, I confeſs, obſerving the grounds r. 

on which Plutarch inſiſts againſt Herodotus, L am very prone to think 

that the ground of the great pique in ſome of the Gree Writers againſt 

Herodotus, was, that he told too many tales out of School, and had 

diſcovered too much of the Infancy of Greece, and how much the Gre- 

cians borrowed of the gyptian ſuperſtitions: which Plutarch expreſly Plutarch. 

ſpeaks of, that Herodotus was too much led aſide, u AH % - — 4 

r tj ayvirere To EAAMWKGY leghy aveTewruv 857. 

Altho' therefore Herodotus may not be much to blame in the things 

which the Greciaus moſt charge him with, yet thoſe who favour him 

moſt cannot excuſe his palpable miſtakes in ſome things, and ignorance 

in others. Joſephus thinks he was deceived by the 25 

things relating to the ſtate of their affairs, of which 

F 2 many 
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many accounts; Either, ſaith he, /e perſons who gave him his intelli- 
gence were ignorant themſelves ;, or elſe, like true Egyptians, they were cun- 
ning enough. and impoſed upon Herodotus being @ flranger and unacquain- 
ted with their artifices ; or elſe he did not underſtand his Interpreter, or 
was deceived by him; or laſtly, Herodotus mga have ſo much of a Gre- 
cian in, as to adulterate the true Hiſtory wit Ker, fables of his own; 
wherefore he rather adheres to Manetho than Herodotus as to the /Eg yp- 
lem ad tian Hiſtory : who yet elſewhere (I will not ſay with what conſtancy to 
aum. Eiſ. himſelf) vouchſafes him this high Elogium, that he is, Scrinium origi- 
1512 mum Grecarum &. Barbararum, auctor à doilis nunquam deponendus. 

It cannot be denied but a great deal of very uſeful Hiſtory may be 
fetched out of him; yet who can excuſe his ignorance, when he not 
only denies there is an Ocean compaſſing the Land, but condemns the 

Hered. la. Geographers for aſſerting it? Unleſs this might be any plea for his ig- 
c. 5. norance in Geography, that he had ſo many great names beſides him 
uilty of the ſame: Witneſs Ariſtotles ſuſpicion that the Indies ſhould 

C joyned to Europe about the Streights, where they feigned Hercules his 

Pillars to be. And the Theræans ignorance where any ſuch place as Libya 

was, when the Oracle bid them plant a Colony there. Would it not 

have been worth one's while to have heard the great noiſe the Sun uſed 

to make every night when he douſed his head in the Ocean, as none 

of the moſt ignorant Greeks imagined? And to have ſeen the Sun a- 

bout Hercules his Pillars to be a hundred times bigger than he appear- 

ed to them, as they commonly fanſied. Was not Alexander, think we, 

well tutored in his Coſmography by his Maſter Ariſtotle, when he writ 

word to his Mother, he had found out the head of NzJus in the Eaſt 

Arricn, Jrdies ? as Arrian relates the ſtory. No wonder then his Souldiers 
Hiſt. Alex. ſhould miſtake the mountain Paropamiſus in the Indies for Caucaſus near 
Colchis, when even their learned men thought Colchis the utmoſt boun- 
gary of the world on that fide, as Hercules his Pillars on this. What a 
lamentable account then were they able to give of the moſt ancient 
times, who were ſo ignorant of the ſtate of the world in their own time, 
when Learning was in its height in Greece, and frequent diſcoveries dai- 
ly made of the world, by the wars which were made abroad? Erato- 
theres confeſſeth the Greciazs were ignorant of a great part of 4% and 
Strabo l. r. the Northern parts of Europe before Alexander's expedition; and Strabo 
confeſſeth as much of the Weſtern parts of Europe till the Roman expe- 
ditions thither. Palus Mezotis and Colchis, ſaith he, were not fully 
known till the time of Mithridatet, nor Hyrcania, Bactriana, and Sty- 
thia, till the Parthian wars. Eratoſthenes mentions ſome who thought 
the Arabian Sea to be only a Lake. And it further argues their igno- 
rance in Geography, that the later Geographers always correct the er- 
rors of the elder, as Ptolemee doth Marinus, Eratoſthenes thoſe before 
him, Hipparchus Eratoſthenes, and Strabo not only both them, but Eu- 
doxus, Ephorns, Dicearchus, Polybins, Poſedonins, and almoſt all that had 
writ before him. I infiſt on theſe things, not that I would deſtroy the 
credibility of any Humane Hiſtory, where the Authors are guilty of any 
miſtakes (for that were to take away the credit of all Humane Hiſtory ) 
but to ſhew how inſufficient thoſe Hiſtorians are to give us a certain 
account of the original of Nations, who were ſo unacquainted with 
the ſtate of thoſe Nations which they pretend to give an account of, 
For where there is wanting Divine Revelation (which was not pre- 
tended by any Greek Hiſtorians; and if it had, had been eaſily refuted) 
N there 
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there muſt be ſuppoſed a full and exact knowledge of all things n- 
ing to that which they pretend to give an account of; and if they diſ- 
cover apparent defect and inſufficiency (which hath been largely mani- 
feſted as to them, in the precedent diſcourſe) we have ground to deny 
the credibility of thoſe Hiſtories upon the account of ſuch defect and 
inſufficiency. So much then will abundantly ſuffice for the making 
good the firſt argument againſt the credibility of Profane Hiſtories, as 
to the account which they give of Ancient times, different from the 
Word of GoD. N 


a. 
* n A 


8 GM 
| ++» The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology, 


I. The want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtory further proved from the 

uncertainty and confuſion in their accounts of Ancient times. That 
diſcovered by the uncertain form of their Nars. II. An enquiry 
into the different forms of the Agyptian Nears ; the firſt of thirty 
Days, III. The ſecond o four Months ; of both Inflances given in 
the Aeyptian biftory. IV. Of the Chaldean accounts, and the firſt 
Dynaſties mentioned by Beroſus, hom they may be reduced to proba- 
bility. V. Of the Ægyptian Dynafties of Manetho. Reaſons of 
accounting them fabulous, becauſe not atteſted by any credible au- 
thority, and rejected by the beſt Hiſtorians. VI. The opinion of 
Scaliger and Voſſius, concerning their being contemporary, pro- 
pounded, VII. and rejected with reaſons againſt it. VIII. Of the 
ancient diviſion of Ægypt into Nomi or Provinces, and the num- 


ber of them, againſt Voſſius and Kircher. 


T He next thing to manifeſt how little there is of credibility in the I. 
account of ancient times, reported by the Hiſtories of Heathen 
Nations, is, the uncertainty, confuſion and ambiguity in the account 
they give of thoſe times. If we ſuppoſe them not defective as to their 
records, if yet we find the account given ſo perplexed, ambiguous and 
confuſed, that we can find no certainty of the meaning of it, we have 
very little reaſon to entertain it with any certain aſſent unto it. Now 
this will be made evident by theſe things. 1. The nncertainty of their 
Chronology, whereon their whole account depends. 2. The multi- 
tude of Impoſtures taken from ancient Hiſtories. 3. The uncertain 
meaning of thoſe Characters wherein their ancient hiſtories were pre- 
ſerved. I begin with the great uncertainty of the heathen Chronology. 
which will be manifeſted by two things: Firſt, the uncertain form of 
their years: Secondly, the want of certainty of their j, or 
certain fixed Epocha's from which to derive their account of ancient 
times. Firſt, the uncertain form of their years; this of it ſelf is ſuffi- 
cient to deſtroy the credibility of their accounts of antiquity, if it be 
manifeſted that they had different forms of years in uſe among them 
and it be uncertain to which to refer their accounts they give; for if 

| years 
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years be ſometimes lunar, ſometimes folar, and ſometimes but of thirty 
days, ſometimes of four months, ſometimes of three hundred and ſixty 
days, ſometimes three hundred and ſixty five, ſometimes four times three 
hundred fixty five. in their tetracter is, ſometimes eight times in their 
oaeteris, ſometimes more, what certainty can we poſſibly have which 
of them to fix their accounts to? Eſpecially when they only give them 
in general, and never tell us which of them they mean, which may 
make them ſhrewdly ſuſpicious, that their intent is only to impoſe on 
our underſtandings, and not to deal fairly and truly with us. We ſhall 
therefore ſo much explain the different form of their years, as thereb 
to ſhew what uncertainties we are left to by them: Where we meddle 
not with their Tropical and Aſtronomical years, but chiefly thoſe which 
were in civil uſe among the ſeveral Nations we ſpeak to. A year is no- 
thing elſe but a Syſtem of days, and is therefore capable of as great va- 
riety, as days are in being joyned together; but uſually there were 
ſome other leſſer Syſtems of days than thoſe which are called years, out 
of which the other doth reſult. Such is the & ν, or the week, 
Sealiger which, as Joſeph Scaliger ſaith, was res omnibus Orientis populis ab ulti- 
5 won; wm ma uſque antiquitate uſitata, a thing in continual uſe among the Eaſter: 
'  * Nations, tho it be but of late reception into the parts of Europe, and 
no elder than Chriſtianity among them. Among the Romans was uſed. 
an xl g, which was for the ſake of Nundinæ; returning every 
ninth day. The Mexicans, as Scaliger tells us, reckon all by a Treo - 
Sl, a Syſtems of thirteen days. Next to theſe were their Months; 
which were either Lunar or Solar. The Lunar were either from the 
Moon's return to the ſame point of the Zodiac again, called © /oY©. 
gehe, which was leſs than twenty eight days; but this was of no uſe 
in civil computations ; or elſe from one conjunction of the Moon with 
the Sun to another, which was called oo 9rwimns; or elſe from the 
firſt phaſis of the Moon, the ſecond day after its coitus, called ędas and 
Aertrgtoie orAfrng  fome, as the Grecians, reckoned their Lunar Months 
from the coitus, as Scaliger proves out of Fitruvizs ; others from the 
phaſis, as ſome Eaſtern Nations did; as the Jews began their obſerva- 
tion of the New Moons from the firſt phaſes or appearance of her after 
the coitus. The Solar Months were either natural, ſuch as were defined 
by the Sun's paſſage from one ſign of the Zodiac to another; or civil, 
whereby the Months were equally divided into 3o days apiece, as in 
the Grecian and Egyptian year. . 75 | 


o 


II. Having thus far ſeen of what the year conſiſts, we now proceed to 
ſhew that the ancient Nations did not obſerve one conſtant form of year 
among them, but had ſeveral in uſe, to which their accounts may be 
referred. And becauſe the Egyptians are ſuppoſed to have been beſt 

Macrob. skilled as to the form of the year, according to that of Macrobius, Anni 
J 4. 12. certns modus apud ſolos ſemper Ma yptios fuit : We ſhall particularly de- 
monſtrate the variety of years in uſe among them: By which we ſhall 

ſee what great uncertainty there is in their accounts of their Dynaſties, 

For firſt it is evident that the time of 3o days was among the ancient 
FEgyptians accounted a year, for which we have the teſtimony of Plu- 

tarch in Numa. ADUiois 3 umi S. jv 6 enmzurec, di THexpduE- ; The 

Hig yptians had at firſt a year conſiſting of one month, and after of four: 80 

La#imt. Varro in Lactantius gives an account of the great Age of ſome men in 
en, ancient times, who are ſuppoſed to have lived 1000 years; Ait enine 
apud Mgyptios pro annis menſes haberi, ut non Solis per 12 ſigna circuitus 

| | faciat 
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faciat annum, ſed Luna que orbem illum ſigniferum 30 dierum ſpacio illu- 
ſtrat. It is then evident that this year of thirty days was in uſe among 
the Higyptians; the only ſcruple is whether it was uſed in their ſacred 
accounts or no; and that it was, we have a pregnant teſtimony in Plu- 
tarch in the forecited place; ſpeaking of the Ægyptians great pretence 
to antiquity, he gives this account of it; TAG. ανννπννν tra 637 Tx; 
er ,jάt x( pu, & me IV re unt eis tru g iu mY wor. They 
rechon an infinite number of years in their accounts, becauſe they recbon 
their months inſtead of years. | | | * | 
According to this computation, it will be no difficult matter to re- 
duce the vaſt accounts of the Mgyptian antiquity to ſome proportion, 
and to reconcile their exorbitant Dynaſties with ſobriety and truth, 
eſpecially as to the account given of them by Diodorus Siculus; for fo 
Diodorus gives in their accounts, that the Gods and Hero's reigned in Did r. 
Egypt for the ſpace of near 18000 years, and the laſt of them was Orns * *: 
the ſon of Iſs: From the reign of Men in /Egypt he reckons about 
9500 years to the time (if we admit of Jacob Capellus his correction of 
* Ho⏑⁴Mÿ for ,,. e in Diodorns) of his entrance into Ag ypr, 
which was in the 180 Olympiad. Now as the aforeſaid learned Author 
obſerves, Diodorus came into Męypt, A. M. 3940. V. C. 694. the mor- wit. ſar. 
tal Men then had reigned in ÆMęgypt 9500 years, which taking it for theſe & mw 
Lunar years of 30 days, makes of Julian years 780. the Hero's and 1682. 
Gods 18000 months, that is of Julian years 1478; from theſe two 
ſumms together are gathered 2258 years, which being deducted from 
the year of the world 3940, falls in the year of the world 1682 about 
which time Miſraim, who was the great hiſtorical Oſiris of Mgypt (fo 
called by a light variation of his former name) might be well ſuppo- 
ſed to be born; for that was in the year of Noah 630 ; and ſo Orns 
might be born, who was the ſon of Oſiris, about the year of the world 
1778. Between whoſe time and Alexander the great his Conqueſt of 
#Eg ypt, the Egyptians, as the ſame Diodorus tells us, reckon little leſs 
than 23000 years: Now according to this computation of 30 days for 
a year, we may reconcile this to truth too; for from 1778 to 3667 of 
the world, which falls upon the 417 year of Nabonaſſar, there is an in- 
terval of 1889 years, which makes of theſe Lunar years of 30 days, ſaith 
Capellus, 22996 and 15 days, which comes very near, if not altoge- 
ther up to the Egyptian Computation: So when the /Egyptians, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, makes no leſs than 10000 years diſtance between 
their Hercules and Hercules Bæotius, the ſon of Alcmena, it muſt be un- 
derſtood of theſe Lunar years; for granting what the Egyptians ſay, 
that Hercules Beotins lived but one generation before the Trajan war, 
and ſo his time to fall out about 2783 ; reckoning now backward from 
thence, and deducting from that year of the world 10000 months of 30 
days, or Julian years 831, and 130 days, the time of the /Egypriare 
Hercules will fall ahout the year of the world, 1962, about which 
time we may well ſuppoſe him to live or die. And according to this 
computation we are to underſtand what the /Egyptians told: Herodotus, 
that from their firſt King or Prieſt of Vulcan, till the time of Sethos (in 
whoſe time Sennacherib attempted the conqueſt of A gype) there had 
been paſſed 341 Generations, and as many Kings and High-Prieſts, and 
11340 years, reckoning three Generations to make up a Century. But 
now, if we underſtand this prodigious computation according to this 
form of years, we may ſuſpect the ęyptiaus of an intention to deceive 
Herodotus- 
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Herodotus and the credulous Greeks, but yet not impeach them of 

dire& falſhood, it being thus reconcilable to truth. For according to 

this account 100 years makes 3000 days, and a Generation 1000; ſo 

many days the Kings or Prieſts of Vulcan may be allowed to reign; fo 

340 Generations of 1000 days apiece, make up 340000 days, to which, 

if we add the 200 days which Sethos had now reigned upon Sennache- 

rib's invaſion, we have 340200 days, which makes up of theſe years of 

30 days apiece 11340, which is the number aſſign d by Herodotus. Ja- 

Cajell. cobus Capellus thinks the Epocha from whence theſe years are to be rec- 

Gale. koned, is from 4, M. 2350, when Mephres began to reign in /Egypr, 

2.198. fromwhence if we number theſe 3402co days, or 11340 monthly years, 

which makes up of Julian years 931, and 152 days, the number falls 

A. M. 3282; about which time in probability Sennacherib invaded /Egypr. 

Thus we ſee by making uſe of thoſe Lunar years, that it is poſſible to 

reconcile ſome of the ÆMgyptian extravagant accounts to fome probabi- 

lity and conſiſtency with truth; but however we owe very little thanks 

to the Mg yptians for it, who deliver theſe things in groſs, without 

telling us which years they mean, and thereby evidence their intent to 
deceive all who have ſo little wit as to be deceived by them. 

III. The next kind and form of the Mgyptian year, was that which con- 
ſiſted of four equal Months, amounting to 120 days; the uſe of this 
kind of year among them is atteſted by Plutarch in the fore-· cited place, 

Diod. I. 1. and by Diodorus, Who gives an account of this kind of year among the 
Solin. poly. Agyptiant. Solinus ſeems to mention this as the only year in requeſt 
viſt. c. 3, among the Mg yptiamt : and ſo S. Auguſtin, Perhibentur Ægyptii quond am 


Auguſt. de : 5 k 8 . 
eiu. Des, tam breves aunos habuiſſe ut quaternis me nſibus finirentur. This renders 


12. c. 10. then the Mg yptian accounts yet more uncertain, and only leaves us to 
gueſs with the greateſt probability of reaſon, what form of year was 
meant by them in their computations, So when Diodorus ſpeaks ſo 

Died. 1.1. much in favour of the old ÆMęyptian Kings and Laws, and produceth 
this from the Mg yptian Prieſts, as the beſt evidence of the excellent 
temper of their Government, that they had Kings of their own Nation 
for the ſpace of 4700 years, till the time of Cambyſes his inroad into 
£gypt, which was in the third year of the 63 Olympiad. Now beſides 
the apparent contradiction of theſe accounts to the other already ex- 
plained, if we take them in groſs, as the Ægyptians give them, it is evi- 
dent this can be no otherwiſe true, than by taking theſe accounts in 
that form of years now mentioned by us. For theſe 4700 years, ta- 
king them for 120 days apiece, make up of Julian years 1544, which 
being deducted from the year of the World 3475, which was the 
time when Cambyſes invaded AÆgypt, the remainder is A. M. 1931, 
about which time we may fix the death of Orut, from whom their pro- 

aus de per Kings commenced. And of theſe years, Voſſius tells us, we are to 

{o(ate 1:7. underſtand what they report of the long lives of their ancient Kings, 
when they attribute to each of them the ſpace of 300 years: as when 
they attribute toco, and more to their eldeſt Kings, we are to under- 
ſtand them of fimple Lunar years of 30 days, by which theſe Gigantic 
meaſures of the term of their lives, may without the help of Procruſter 
be cut ſhort according to the proportion of Men's ordinary age in thoſe 
eldeſt times. So when Diodorus reckons from the death of Proteus to 
his own time 4. M. 3940, 3400 years, it muſt be underſtood of theſe 
years of four equal montlis; for ſo thoſe 3400 years make up of Julian 
years 1117, which being deduced from 3940 the remainder is 2823; a- 
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bout which year of the world Proteus may be ſuppoſed to live, which 
was about the time of the Judges in Hfrael. ET 

Neither was this only the Feyptions way, but in probability the an- 
cient Chald eans obſerved the ſame, which may be a ground likewiſe of 
thoſe unmeaſurable accounts among them in their firſt Dynaſties, as is 
evident in the Fragments of Abydenus and Apollodorus out of Beroſus, 
: where the times of their firſt Kings are reckoned not by years, but Ez2a, 
Ne, and £4mm, nowaccording to them every EZ2g&. contained 3600 
years, Nei. 600, S 60. Now who can imagine that Alorus and 


the ten Kings from him to X3/athrus ſhould reign 120 Sar: as their com- 


putation is, which reckoning for every Saros 3600 years, makes up 
432000 years? A very fair ſum for the Chaldæan Dynaſties before the 
time of Xiſuthrus, by whom in probability Noah was by them under- 
| ſtood. There have been only two ways thought on of dealing with 
theſe computations; either rejecting them as wholly fabulous, and 
founded on no evidence or records of Hiſtory, as we have ſeen alrea- 
dy; only they might retain (being ſo near the place of the ſettlement 


of Noh and his poſterity after the floud) the memory not only of the 


floud (of which it is evident they had ſeveral remainders preſerved in 
their Traditions) but likewiſe of the ages of men preceding the floud, 
wherein they were right, reckoning from Alorus the firſt to Xiſuthrus, 
i. e. from Adam to Noah, ten Generations; but as to the names of 
thoſe ten perſons, and the times they lived in, being wholly ignorant 
thro the unfaithfulneſs of tradition, they took their liberty not only 
of coyning names, but of ſetting what age to them they pleaſed them- 


ſelves. And to this purpoſe Scaliger obſerves that ſome of their firſt Sca!. Au. 


in Gr. Eu- 


Kings are reckoned before the floud, which ſaith he, is denied by Geor- [7 406. 


gins Syncellus without any ſhew of reaſon. Thus far then we may ad- 
mit of the CHaldæan Dynaſties as to ſome part of the Tradition, but re- 
jecting their names and computations as fabulous. The other way of 
explaining theſe Dynaſties, is by the ſeveral ways of computation a- 
mong them: For the learned Monks, Panodorus and Anianus, under- 
ſtand thoſe vaſt ſums, not of years, but days, and ſo make a Saros to 
contain 120 months of 3o days apiece, which, ſaith Scaliger, make ten 
Chaldee years, and a Nirus 20 equal months, and a Seſos two: accord- 


ing to which computation the 100 Sari make but 1200 years, But this 
computation of theirs is rejected by Georgius Syncellus, becauſe he ſup- 


poſeth Euſebius ſo well verſed in theſe things, that he would never 
have ſet them down for years, if the Chaldæans had not underſtood 
them ſo, and therefore he would not trouble himſelf in reducing Fables 
to true Hiſtory, as he expreſſeth it, whoſe words are at large produced 
by Scaliger in the fore-cited place. And it will appear more neceſſary 
to reject thoſe Chaldear Computations, if we take the ſums of their 
years in the ſenſe which Salmaſins gives of them in the Preface to his 
Book, De annis Climactericis (from whom Pyrerius the Author of the 


Preadamites hath borrowed moſt of his Arguments as to theſe things.) 


According to him then, every Tae. contained no leſs than 6000 years, 
as the Toman among the Perſians contained 10000 : but becauſe that 
learned man hath only given us his reperi Scriptum, without any certain 
foundation for ſo large an account of thoſe ſums, we ſhall take them in 
as favourable a ſenſe as we can. In order to which a very learned man 
of our own hath found a third interpretation of the & in the Chal- 


dee accounts, from a correction of Svidas by the MS. in the Vatican Li- 
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brary, according to which he thus reads the words, Oi 9Þ gx oz24 mage 
oy G, ous ugl2 mw R pas, EmTE2 5 02.7 05 7A pres Tei- 
ara an, om yuolay m a &, wives eg: And ſo the ſenſe, ſaith he, is 
clear Tag &. according to the Chaldee account comprehcnds 222 months, 
which come to eighteen years and ſix months ; therefore 120 ⁊degi make 
2220 years, and therefore (he adds) for So, I read, leaving out the 
"of g, Bax. Now according to this ſenſe of 120 Sari to comprehend 

: ſumm of 2220 years, it will be no difficult matter to reduce the frag- 


ment of Beroſas concerning the ten Kings before the floud reigning 120 


Euſe eb. 9.5. 


V. 


Sari, to ſome degree of probability: as to which I ſhall only ſuppoſe 
theſe two things. Firſt, that the ancient Chaldeans had preſerved a- 
them ſome Tradition of the number of the chief perſons before 
the flood - for we find them exactly agreeing with the Scriptures as to the 
number, tho' differing as to the names of them, which may be ſeen in the 
Fragments of Africanus, preſerved in Exſebins his Greek Chronica. Se- 
coudly, that Beroſus from whom Apollodorus and Alexander Polyhiſtor 
deliver theſe computations, might, as to the account of the times of 
thoſe perſons, follow the tranſlation of the A For I have al- 
ready made it evident that Beroſus did not publiſh his Hiſtory till after 
the Septuagint was abroad; now according to the computation of the 
Septuagint of the ages before the floud, theſe 120 Sari of the. ten Kings 
will not much diſagree from it. For theſe make 2220 years of theſe ten 
rſons, and the Septuagint in all make 2242 ; ſo that if inſtead of go 
in Suidas, we only read it 5544/5, we have the exact computation of the 
Septuagint in theſe 1 20 Sari; but of this let the learned judge. 

We now come to the Agyptian Dynaſties of Maxetho, as to which I 
doubt we muſt be fain to take the ſame courſe that Euſebius did with the 
Chaldæan, wn ovuSica tow mo N Th dAnbciz, not to trouble our ſelves 
overmuch in ſeeking to reconcile fables to truth. Great pains is taken by 
ſome very learned men to reduce the diſorderly Dynaſties of Manetho to 
ſome probable account ; but I muſt confeſs upon an impartial Exami- 
nation of them, that I think they have ſtriven, if not to make an /E7h;- 
opian white, yet an Ægyptian to ſpeak truth concerning his own Coun- 
try, which are almoſt of an equal impoſſibility. Joſeph Scaliger who 
firſt in this latter age of the world produced them into the light out of 
Georgius Syncellus, hath a more favourable opinion of them, than of 
the Zgyptian Hiſtory of Herodotus, Diodorns and others, but upon what 
account I cannot imagine. Is it becaufe four Dynaſties, according to 
his own computation, exceed the Creation of the world according to 
the true account? for which he is fain to make uſe of his Tempus pro- 
lepticum and Julian period, which reacheth 764 years beyond the age of 
the world, and was invented by him from the multiplication of the great 
Oele into the Indiction, i.e, of 532 into 15. Or is it becauſe forſooth 
Manetho hath digeſted all into better order, and reckoned up the ſeve- 
ral Dynaſties which lay confuſed in other Authors? but this only ſhews 
him a more cunning impoſtor who ſaw the former accounts given by 
others would not ſerve the turn, and therefore pretends to more exact- 
neſs and diligence, that he might more eaſily deceive his Readers. But 
ſetting aſide thoſe things which have been ſaid already concerning 
Munetho, I have theſe things which make me reje& his Dynaſties as fa- 


bulous: Fir the vaſt difference between Manuetho his accounts and all 


others who have written the Ægyptian Hiſtory, in the order and names 
of Dynaſties. Where do we ever read of the ſeveral Dy naſties of the 
| Thimtes, 


— —— 
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Thinites, Memphites, Soites, Dioſpolitans and many others, but in him- 
ſelf? It is very ſtrange that neither Herodotus, nor Eratoſthenes, nor 
Diodorns, who have all written a ſucceſſion of the Ægyptian Kings, 
ſhould neither by their own induſtry, nor by all the intereſt they had in 


Aeypt, get any knowledge of theſe methodically digeſted Dynaſties. 


Beſides, had there been any hiſtorical certainty in theſe Dynaſties of Ma- 
zetho, whence comes it to paſs that they ſhould be fo filently paſſed 


over by thoſe who were Ægyptian Prieſts themſelves, and undertook to 


write the Hiſtory of Aeypt? Such were Cheremon, who was an Lees 
year, a ſacred Scribe, and Ptolemens Mendeſius who was an A- 


gypt in three Books, Now had this Hiſtory been fo authentical as is 
pretended, whence come fo many and great contradictions between 
them? inſomuch that * Fojephus ſaith, that which they report were true 


 eytian Prieſt, as Euſebius tells us, and comprehended the Hiſtory of A- 


* Toſeph.c. 


it were impoſſible they ſhould ſo nuch differ; but they labour in the inventi- Ab. l. r. 


on of lyes, and write neither agreeably to the truth, nor to one another. So 
that it is next to a miracle almoſt to ſee how prodigiouſly fond of theſe 
Dynaſties Kircher is, and what pains he hath taken to no purpoſe a- 


bout them; ſcro multos effe, faith he, qui hnjuſmodi Dynaſtias meras nu: Kircher. 


gas & commenta putant; very true; but why is not he of the ſame mind 13 
too? he confeſſeth himſelf to have been fo once; but ſince he hath 14. . 


converſed more with the Oriental Traditions, he hath found them not' 


to be ſo fabulous as many make them. It ſeems then the Baſie of the 


 Zgyptian Dynaſties as well before the floud as after, muſt lie in this O- 


riental Tradition; a thing, which ſome, to ſhew their great skill in 
thoſe Eaſtern Languages, are grown very fond of. But as far as I can 
yet ſee, they (ail to Ophir, not for Gold, but Peacocks ; and the next 
Legend the world hath ſhould be called Legenda Orientalis. For can 
any thing be more irrational, abſurd and fabulous, than thoſe Arabic 
Traditions which that Author ſcrapes as much for, as Afſop's Cock did 
on the dunghil? but there is no jewel to be found among them ; Un- 
leſs we ſhould take thoſe fifteen hard names of men for ſuch which by 
the Arabic Writers are ſaid to have ſucceeded each other in Ægypt be- 
fore the floud, viz. Nacraus, Nathras, Meſram, Henoah, Arjak, Haſalim, 
Huſal, Tatraſan, Sarkak, Schaluk, Surith, (who they ſay built the Pyra- 
mids) Hugith, Manaus, Aphrus, Malinus, Abn Ama Pharann, in whoſe 
time they ſay the floud came. But ſhould we be ſo little befriended by 
reaſon as to grant all this, what advantage will this be to Manetho, who 


Dynaſties are fabulous, not being atteſted by any credible witneſſes. 
Secondly, All thoſe who profeſs to follow Maretho, differ ſtrangely 
from one another, as Joſephs, Africanus, Euſebius, George the Syncellus of 
the Patriarch Taraſius and Scaliger, who hath taken ſo much pains in 
digeſting of them, yet he is condemned by others ſince; and Iſaac Voſſr- 
as gives a particular caution to his Reader, In his Dynaſtiis compingen- 


| ſpeaks not of Kings, but whole Dynaſties? ſo that it (till appears theſe 


J. 22 


de tate 
Mundi, 


dis nequaquam eſſe ſequendum ordinem & calculum Scaligeri. What ſhould cap. 10. 


be the reaſon of this diverſity, but that they thought them not ſo au- 
thentic, but they might cut off, alter and tranſpoſe, as they ſaw occa- 
ſion? which is moſt plain and evident in Euſebius, who makes no 
difficulty of cutting off one whole Dynaſty, and dividing another in- 
to two, only to reconcile the diſtance between Thuoris the - 
gyptian King, and Textamws, the Aſſyrian Emperor, and the deſtructi- 
on of Troy; and therefore leaves out four Aſſyrian Kings, and a 

| G3 whole 
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whole Dynaſty of the Ægyptians, to make a ſynchroniſm between thoſe 
three. | 
But yet there hath been ſomething very fairly offered to the world, 
to clear the truth, if not Maretho, in order to his Dynaſties, viz. that 
the ſubtile Ægyptian, to inhance the antiquity of his own Country, did 
take implicite years for ſolid, and place thoſe in a ſucceſſion which 
were contemporary one with another ; This indeed 1s a very com- 
pendious way to advance a great ſum of years with a very little charge : 
Wherein he hath done, ſaith Capellus, as if a Spaniard in the Indie: 
ſhould glory of the antiquity of the Dynaſties of Spain, and ſhould at- 


tribute to the Earls of Barcelona 337 years, to the Kings of Arragon 498, 


to the Kings of Portugal 418, to the Kings of Leon 545, of Caſtile 800 
years, and yet all theſe Dynaſties riſe from the year of our Lord 717, 
when the Saracens firſt entred Spain. There are very few Nations, but 
will go near to vie antiquity with the Zgyptians, it they may thus be 
allowed to reckon ſucceſlively all thoſe petty Royalties which anciently 
were in moſt Nations; as might be particularly inſtanced in moſt great 
Empires, that they gradually riſe from the ſubduing and incorporating 
of thoſe petty Royalties into which the ſeveral Nations were cantonized 
before. And there ſeems to be very ſtrong ground of ſuſpicion that 
ſome ſuch thing was deſigned by Manetho, from the 32* Dynaſty which 
is of the Dioſpolitan Thebans ; for this Dynaſty is ſaid to begin from the 
tenth year of the 155 Dynaſty of the Phoenician Paſtors in the time of 
Sites : now, which is moſt obſervable, he that begins this Dynaſty, 
is of the very ſame name with him who begins the very firſt Dynaſty of 
Manet ho, who is Menues, and ſo likewiſe his Son Athothis is the ſame in 
both: Which hath made many think, becauſe Menes is reckoned firſt, 
not only in both theſe, but in Diodorus, Eratoſthenec and others, that 
this Menues was he who firſt began the Kingdom of /&gypt, after whoſe 
time it was divided into ſeveral Dynaſties. Which makes Scaliger ſay, 


ſage I. 3. Ila vetuſtiſſima regna ſuerunt inſtar latrociniorum; ubi vis, non lex aut 


Ger. Voſſ. 
Idol. J. I. 


ſucceſſio aut ſuſfragia populi reges in ſolio regni collocabant, This opinion 
of the co-exiſtence of theſe Dynaſties is much embraced by Voſſius both 
Father and Son, and by the Father made uſe of to juſtifie Scaliger from 


Treg 4% calumniators, who made as tho' Scaliger did in effect overthrow the 
t. mund. authority of the Scriptures by mentioning with ſome applauſe the Dy- 


c. TO, 


VII. 


naſties of Mazetho. | FE 
But to this opinion, how plauſible ſoever it ſeems, I offer theſe ex- 


ceptions. Firſt, As to that Memes who is ſuppoſed to be the firſt Foun- 
der of the Egyptian Kingdom, after whoſe death it is ſuppoſed that 
Egypt was divided into all theſe Dynaſties ; I demand who this Mee 
was; was he the ſame with him whom the Scripture calls Miſraim, who 
was the firſt Planter of Ægypt? this is not probable, for in all proba- 
bility His name muſt be ſought among the Gods, and not the Mortals 
that reigned. If we ſuppoſe him to be any other after him, it will be 
hard giving an account how he came to have the whole power of Æ- 
gypt in his hands, and ſoon after him it ſhould be divided. For King- 
doms are ofr-times made up of thoſe petty Royalties before; but it will 
be very hard finding inſtances of one perſon's enjoying the whole pow- 
er, and ſo many Dynaſties to ariſe after his deceaſe, and to continue 
coexiſtent in peace and full power ſo long as theſe ſeveral Dynaſties 
are ſuppoſed to do. Beſides, is it not very ſtrange, that no Hiſtorian 
ſhould mention ſuch a former diſtribution of ſeveral Principalities fo 
| anciently 
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anciently in At? But that which to me utterly overthrows the co- 
cxiſtence of thele Dynaſties in Ægypt, is, by comparing with them 
what we find in Scripture of greateſt antiquity concerning the Kingdom 
of ;Fgypt ; which I cannot but wonder that none of thoſe learned men 


ſhould take notice of. When the Ægyptian Kingdom was firſt founded, 


tis not here a place to enquire; but it is evident that, in Abraham's time, 
there was a Pharaoh King of Ægypt (whom Archbiſhop Uſher thinks to 


have been Apophis) not Abimelech the firſt King of Ægypt, as Conſtanti- Gen, r2. 


nas Manaſſes reports in his Annals (by a ridiculous miſtake of the King 
of Gerar for the King of Agypt.) This Pharaoh was then certainly 
King of all the Land of Ægypt, which (till in Scripture is called the Land 
of Miſraim from the firſt Planter of it: and this was of very great anti- 
quity ; and therefore Funccius (tho improbably) thinks this Pharaoh 
to have been Oſiris, and Rivet thinks Miſraim might have been alive till 
that time; here then we find no Dynaſties coexiſting, but one Kingdom 
under one King. If we deſcend ſomewhat lower, to the times of Jacob and 
Joſeph, the evidence is ſo undoubted of Z#gypr's being an entire King- 
dom under one King, that he may have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect the eyes 
either of his body or his mind that diſtruſts it. For what more evident, 
than that Pharoah who preferred Joſeph, was King of all the land of 
Egypt? Were not the ſever years of famine over all the land of Fgypt? 
Ger. 41.55. Was not Joſeph ſet by Pharaoh over all the land of Egypt? 
Ger. 41.41, 43, 45. And did not Joſeph go over all the land of Mgypt 
to gather Cern? Gen. 41. 46. Nay did he not buy all the land of Egypt 
for Pharaoh? Gen. 47. 20. Can there poſſibly be given any fuller evi- 
dences of an entire Kingdom, than theſe are, that Ægypt was ſuch 
then? Afterwards we read of one King after another in Ægypt for the 
ſpace of nigh two hundred years, during the children of Iſrael's ſlavery 
in AÆgypt; and was not he, think we, King over all Ægypt, in whoſe 
time the children of Irael went out thence? And in all the following 
Hiſtory of Scripture, is there not mention made of Mgypt ſtill as an en- 
tire Kingdom, and of one King over it? Where then is there any place 
for theſe contemporary Dynaſties in Ægypt? No where that I know 
of, but in the Fancies of ſome learned men. 

Indeed there is one place that ſeems to give ſome countenance to this 
opinion; but it is in far later times than the firſt Dynaſties of Mazetho 
are ſuppos'd to be in, which is in Iſai. 19. 2. Where Gop ſaith, He would 
ſet the Egyptians againſt the Egyptians, and they ſhall fight every one 4“ 
gainſt his brother, city againſt city, and kingdom againſt kingdom. Where 
it ſeems that there were ſeveral Kingdoms then exiſtent among the A- 
gyptians; but the Septuagint very well renders it 10ua; 677 vougr, Now 
W; among the Egyptians, as Epiphanius and others tell us, notes 74 
Egon U e 2 jonuP N . 2 } weeer, the precincts of every great City, ſuch 
as our Counties are, and therefore Pliny renders vw: by prefetture ; 
theſe were the ſeveral Provinces of Mgypt, of which there were thirty 
ſix in Mgypt, ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, the other ſixteen in the mid- 
land parts; ſo that by kingdom againſt kingdom, no more 1s meant than 
one Province being ſet againſt another. Iſaac Voſſius thinks the num- 
ber of the ancient Nomi was twelve, and that over every of theſe was 


VIII. 


a peculiar King; and that this number may be gathered from the Dy- 
naſties of Manuetho, ſetting aſide the Dynaſties of the Perſians, Mtbiopi- 


ans, and Phenicians : viz. the Thinites, Memphites, Elephantines, He- 


racleopolitans, Dioſpolitan Thebans, the leſſer Dioſpolitans, Aoites, Ta- 
| n, 
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rites, Bubaſtites, Saites, Mendeſianc, and Sebennytes : and ſo that Egypt 
was anciently a Dodecharchy, as England in the Saxons time was a Hep- 
tarchy, But as it already appears, there could be anciently no fuch Do- 
decharchy in Mgypt; ſo it is likewiſe evident that this diſtribution of 
Vid. Boch. Egypt into Nomi is a later thing, and by moſt Writers is attributed to 
Geegr.P.1- Seſoofss or Seſoſtris, whom Joſephus ſuppoſed to be Seſack King of /Egypr, 
38 contemporary with Rehoboam. Indeed if we believe Gelaldinus the A- 
Oedip. : rabic Hiſtorian cited by Kircher, the moſt ancient diſtribution of A- 
0 gypt was into four parts. Miſraim held one part to himſelf, and gave 
c.4. his Son Copt another, Eſmun a third, and Atrib a fourth part; which 
diviſion the ſame Author affirms to have continued till the time of Jo- 
ſeph, who made a new diſtribution of the whole Land : After him Se- 
ſoſtris divided the whole into thirty ſeveral Nomi; ſo Kircher will needs 
have it, that of the three ſeveral parts of Ægypt, each might have for 
ſome myſtical ſignification its ten Nomi, of which every one had its di- 
ſtint and peculiar God it worſhipp'd, and a particular Palace in the 
Labyrinth, and a peculiar Sanbedrin or Court of Juſtice belonging to 
it, But it evidently appears by that vain-glorious Oedi pus, that it is a 
far eaſier matter to make new Myſteries, than to interpret old ones, which 
as it might be eaſily diſcovered is the main foundation whereon that 
ſtructure ſtands, ſo we have ſome evidence of it in our firſt entrance into 
it, in this part of the Chorography of Ægypt. For from whence had he 
this exact diviſion of Egypt into thirty Nomi, ten of which belonged 
to the upper Egypt, or Thebais, ten to Delta, or the lower Mgypt, and 
7dem Synt. the ten remaining to the midland Country? Hath he this from Prole- 
1.c-2-:7* nee, whoſe Scheme of the ſeveral Nomi he publiſneth? No, Ptolemee and 
Pliny, by his own confeſſion, afterwards add many others to theſe, as 
Omphile, Phanturites, Tanites, Phatnitet, Neut, Heptanomos, &c. Hath he it 
from Strabo, whoſe authority he cites for it > No ſuch matter. For Strabo 
Strab. l. j. ſaith expreſly, that Thebais had ten Nomi, Delta ten, and the midland 
ſixteen ; only ſome are of opinion, ſaith he, that there were as many 
Nom: as Palaces in the Labyrinth, which were toward thirty ; but yet 
the number is uncertain ſtill, We ſee by this, how ominous it is for an 
Oedipus to ſtumble at the threſhold, and how eaſie a matter it is to in- 
terpret Myſteries, if we may have the making of them. We ſee then 
no evidence at all for theſe contemporary Dynaſties of Manetho; which 
yet if we ſhould grant, would be a further argument of the uncertainty 
of heathen Chronology, when among them implicit years are given out 
to the world for ſolid; ſo that which way ſoever Manetho his Dynaſties 
be taken, they will prove the thing in hand, whether we ſuppoſe them 
at leaſt moſt part fabulous, or ſhould grant he had taken thoſe in ſuc- 
ceſſion to each other, which were coexiſtent with one another. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 
The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronology, 

I. An account of the defect of 8 in the eldeſt times, Of the 
Solar Lear among the Egyptians, the original of the Epacts, the 
antiquity of Intercalation among them, Of the. ſeveral Canicular 
Years; the difference between Scaliger and Petavius conſidered, 
The certain Epotha's of the Egyptian HFiſtory no elder than Na- 
bonaſſar. II. Of the Grecian accounts. The fabulouſneſs of the 

 Hervital age of Greece. III. Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms. 
7 he beginning of the Olympiads, IV. The uncertain Origins of 
the Weſtern Nations. Of the Latin Dynaſties. The different Palilia 
of Rome, - The uncertain reckoning Ab Urbe condita. * 07 
impoſtures as to ancient Hiſtories. Of Annius, VI. Inghirami- 
us, and others. VII. Of the characters uſed by Heathen Prieſts. 

VIII. No ſacred characters among the Jews. IX. The partiality 
and inconſiſieney of heathen Hiſtories with each other, From all 
which tha want of credibility in them as to an account of ancient 
times is clearly demonſtrated. : | 

TY next thing to eviderice the uncertainty of the heathen Chrono- I: 

log y, is the want of certain Parapegmata, of ſome fixed periods 
of time, according to which the account of times muſt be made. For 
if there be no certain Epocha's by which to reckon the ſucceſſion of ages, 
the diſtance of intervals, and all intervening accidents, we muſt of ne- 


ceſſity fluctuate in continual uncertainties, and have no ſure foundati- 
on to bottom any account of ancient times upon. The great reaſon of 


deſt times; and yet that is well called by celiger, The 41 amd ſoul of 
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mater i tri buted by Diodorus to the Heliopolitan Prieſts) yet the year in com- 
g. 50. mon uſewas only of 360 days, which in any great period of years muſt 
needs cauſe a monſtrous confuſion, by reaſon that their Months muſt of 
neceſſity by degrees change their place, ſo that in the great Canicular 

year of 730 Thoyth, which was the beginning of the Summer Solſtice 

in the entrance into that period, would be removed into the midſt of 

Herod. Eu- Winter, from whence aroſe that Egyptian fable in Herodotus, that in 
te p. Vide the time of their eldeſt Kings, the Sun had twice changed his riſing and 
cas" ſetting; which was only cauſed by the variation of their Months, and 
Temp. 1.3. not by any alteration in the courſe of the Sun. Which defect the R. 
2-195. gyptian Prieſts at laſt obſerving, ſaw a neceſſity of adding five days to 
the end of the year w thence were called #723924, which implies 

they were not anciently in uſe among them, being afterwards added to 

make up the courſe of the year. Which the Ægyptians give an account 

Plutarch of, as Plutarch tells us under this fable: Mercury being once at dice with 
338 the Moor, he got from her a 724 part of the year, which he after added to the 
360 days which were anciently the days of the year, which they called mm- 
wes, and therein celebrated the Feſtivals of their Gods. Thence the names 

of the ſeveral #72z0uWwwere taken from the Gods; the firſt was called 

Odie ac, it being celebrated in honor of him; the ſecond Age e, by 

Yoſ. de L which Scaliger underſtands Anubis, but Voſſius more probably the ſenior 
coi kt: Orus; the third to Typho ; the fourth to Is; the fifth to Nephtha the 
1 wife of Typho, and ſiſter to #5. This courſe of the year Scaliger thinks 
that the ÆMgyptians repreſented by the Serpent called Ne, being deſcri- 

bed in a round circle biting ſome part of his tail in his mouth ; where- 

by, faith he, they would have it underſtood that the form of the year 

was not perfect without that adjection of five days to the end of the 

year: For to this day, ſaith he, the Coptites and ancient Męyptians call 

the end of the year Nei. It ſeems that afterwards they underſtood 
likewiſe the neceſſity of intercalation of a day every fourth year, for 

the ſake of the redundant quadrant each year above 365 days; which 

courſe of four years they called Canicular year, becauſe they obſerved its 

defect in that time one whole day from the riſing of the Dog-ſtar : and be- 

ſides that they called it *HAizw , and Er & 35, & luſtrum Sothiacum, 
Cenforin.ge from £59 the Dog- ſtar: but Cenſorinus denies any uſe of intercalation 
die Nat, among the /Egyptians in their civil year, altho their Sacred and Hiero- 
c 18. glyphical years might admit of it. And upon this ground, I ſuppoſe 
the controverſy between thoſe two learned perſons, Scaliger and Petavi- 

V. petau. ur, concerning the antiquity of Intercalation among the /#gyptiars may 
de de2?7- be reconciled. For on the one ſide it is apparent, that the ordinary or 
„ civil year did want intercalation, by this teſtimony of Cenſorinus; Eorune 
annus civilis ſolos habet dies 36 5 fine ullo incercalari; itaque quadrienniure 

apud eos uno circiter die minus eſt quam naturale quadriennium; and thence, 
ſaith he, it comes to paſs, that in 1461 years, which was the great 
Heliacal year, it returns to the ſame beginning; for then the Dog-ſtar 
ariſeth again upon the firſt day of the month Thoyth, as it did at the be- 
ginning of this great Canicular year; and that this kind of civil year did 
continue among them in the time of Cenſorinus (which was of the Dio- 
nyſian account 238) appears by this, that he ſaith in the year wherein 

he wrote his book the Nem- oon of Thoyth was before the ſeventh day 

of the Calends of July, whereas a hundred years before, it was before 

the 12 of the Calends of Auguſt; whence it is evident, that the Julian 


year, whatever ſome learned men pretendt o the contrary, was not in 
ordinary 


K 
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ordinary uſe among the Egyptians in that time; and that Soſgenes when 3 
he corrected the Roman Account, and brought in the form of the Julian Oel. K. 
year, did not take his pattern from the Egyptian year, but from the 79.3.C!:/. 
Grecians of Alexandria, who did make uſe of the Quadrant added to 
the 365 years, which the Egyptians did not, as appears further by the 
Golden circle in the monumnet of Oſmanduas (which Diodorns ſpeaks of Dod. 1. 1. 
out of Hecatæus Mileſius) which was of 365 cubits compaſs, and divi- © 49. 
ded into ſo many ſegments for every day with the obſervations of the 
riſing and ſetting ofthe ſeveral Stars, and the effects portended by them. 
And the reaſon why this year continued in civil uſe among the /Egyp- 
trans, is well aſſigned by Geminus, that the Egyptians according to a -20 
ſuperſtitious obſervation they had, would needs have their Feſtivals % 6. 
run through every day in the year. But now on the other fide, it is as 
evident that by continual obſervation the wiſeſt of the Ægyptian Prieſts 
did diſcern the neceſſity of intercalation, and that there wanted fix hours 
in every year to make it compleat, which every four years would make 
the intercalation of a day neceſſary ; ſo much by Diodorus is affirmed of!) Fn 
the Theban Prieſts, who were the beſt Aſtronomers; and by Strabo both Srrab. J. 
of the Thebar and Heliopolitan; and ſo likewiſe Horapollo, whoſe work pelle 
was to interpret the more abſtruſe learning of the Ægyptian Prieſts : Hierag hy. 
When (faith he) the Egyptians would expreſs a year, they name a Qua-. ©: 5: 
drant, _— from one riſing of the ſtar Sothis to another the fourth part of © 
a day is added, ſo that the year conſiſts of 365 days, (and a quadrant 
mult be added, becauſe of the antecedents and conſequents) therefore 
every fourth year they reckon a ſupernumerary day. How unjuſtly 
Petavins hath charged Scaliger with falſhood in reference to this teſti- 
mony of Horapollo, meerly becauſe the citation did not appear in that 
Chapter mentioned by Scaliger in the Book which Petavins uſed, hath 
been already obſerved by learned men. Whereupon Voſſius condemns 
Petavius of ſtrange incogitancy, becauſe in three Editions mentioned by {7,* 
him, Scaliger's citation was right: but Conringius hath ſince pleaded in be- 28. 
half of Petaviut, that he might make uſe of the Edition of Cauſinus di- Caring. de 
ſtinct from the other three z whereby we ſee how ſmall a matter will he- e. 12. 
get a feud between learned men, eſpecially where prejudice hath lodged 
before; as is too evident in Petavius his rough dealings on all occaſi- 
ous, with that very deſerving perſon Joſeph Scaliger. But to return, 
from hence by degrees the Æg yptians proceded to make greater periods 
of years (as Endoxus carried his Oct aeteris into Greece from the Canicu- 
lar year of the Egyptians) they framed from this a great Canicular year, 
which had as many years as the Julian hath days; and laſtly, the greateſt 
Canicular year, which comprehended four of the greater, and conſiſted 
of a period of 1461 years. But thus we ſee, that the great periods of 
years among them riſe gradually, as they grow more skilful in the under- 
ſtanding the nature of the year ; and that they had anciently no certain 
periods to govern themſelves by in their computation of ancient times. 
Nay the Mgyptians have not, as appears, any certain Epocha to go by, 
elder than the Ægyptian years of Nabonaſſar, and afterwards from the 
death of Alexander, and Ptolemee Philadelphus, and Auguſtus his Victory 
at Acdlium. ; 5 

If from the Mgyptians we remove our diſcourſe unto the Grecianc, II. 
we are ſtill plunged into greater uncertainties, it being acknowledged by 
themſelves that they had no certain ſucceſſion of time before the Olym- 


piads. To which purpoſe the teſtimony of Varro in Cenſorinus is generally 


en 
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taken notice of, diſtributing time into three parts, reckoning two of them 
to be unknown and fabulous, and the hiſtorical part of time to begin 


' Scalig. not with the firſt Olympiad. Indeed Scaliger and ſome others are loath to 


in Can. Ja- 


goge. J. 3. 


reject all that ſecond part of time as fabulous, which was in the interval 
between Deucalion's flood and the Olympiade; and therefore they had 
rather call it Heroical, tho' much corrupted with fables, and to think 
that it was hiſtorical as to perſons, but fabulous as to the actions of thoſe 
perſons. But granting this; yet we are wholly to ſeek for any certain 
account of the ſucceſſion of time and perſons for want of ſome certain 
Epocha's, which like the Pole Star ſhould guide us in our paſſage thro? 
that vaſt Ocean of the Grecian Hiſtory, It muſt be confeſſed that ſome 
of the learned Heathens have taken a great deal of pains this way to 


find out ſome certain Periods to fix on in the time before the Olympiads , 


as Philochorus, Apollodorns, and Dionyſins Halicarnaſſenſis, and others, 


who out of their skill in Aſtronomy ſought to bring down ſome certain 


III. 


intervals between the deſtruction of Troy, and the firſt Olympic games of 


 Pelops, reſtored by Hercules and Atreur. But granting that their Epocha's 


were fixed and certain, that the deſtruction of Troy was upon the 23 of 
Thargelion, the 11* month of the Attic account, and that the Olympic 
game fell out anſwerably to the ninth of our July, and theſe things were 
evidently proved from Aſtronomical obſervations; yet how vaſt an ac- 
count of time is loſt quite beyond the ſiege of Troy? And beſides that, 
as to all other accidents in the Intervals between theſe two Epocha's which 
could not be proved by Celeſtial obſervations concurrent with them, 
they were left at a very great uncertainty ſtill; only they might gueſs 
whether they approached nearer to one Epocha than the other by the 
ſeries of Families and their Generations (three of which made a Century 
of years) whereby they might come to ſome conjectures, but could not 
arrive at any certainty at all. - 

But that which is moſt to our purpoſe is, that all the Hiſtory of the 
original of Greece, the foundations of their ſeveral Kingdoms, the ſuc- 
ceſſion of their firſt Kings, and all that comes under the name of the 
Hiſtory of their ancient times, is clearly given over by their own moſt 
Skilful Chronologers, as matters out of the reach of any clear evidence. 


Thence comes ſuch great differences concerning the antiquity of their 


ancient Kingdoms; the Argolic Kingdom by Dionyſus Halicarnaſſ. is 
ſuppoſed to be the eldeſt, and the Attic younger than it by 40 Genera- 
tions, which according to their computation comes to 1000 years, 
which is impoſſible; and yet the Arcadians, who gave themſelves out 
to be elder than the Moon, are ſuppoſed to be younger by him than the 
Graſhoppers of Athens by nine Generations; and the Phthiotica, under 
Dexcalion, younger than Arcadica by 42 Generations, which Scaliger 
might well ſay were impoſſible and inconſiſtent. The Sicyonian King- 
dom is by moſt ſuppoſed to be of greateſt antiquity among the Grecians, 


Aiguſt. de from which Varro began his Hiſtory, as S. Auſtin tells us; and yet as to 
Civit. Dei, this, Pauſanias only reckons the names of ſome Kings there, without 


J. 16. c. 2. 


mer. 
Iliad. SS 


any ſucceſſion of time among them; and yet as to thoſe names Africanns 
(and Eryſebius from him) diſſent from Paxſanias; and which is moſt ob- 
ſervable, Homer reckons Adraſtus, who is the 230 in the account of Aſri- 
canis, to be the firſt that reigned in Sicyon, whoſe time was after the in- 
ſtitution of the Olympic Game by Pelops : of him thus Homer, 
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whereby he expreſſeth Adraſtus to be the firſt King of Sicyon; and not 
as Scaliger would interpret it, that Adraſtut was firſt King of the Sicyo- 
niant, before he was of the Argives; for in the time of Adraſtus at Si- 
cyon, either Atrens, or Thyeſtes was King of the Argives : for in the ſe- 
cond year of Pheſtus and Adraſins his ſuppoſed predeceſſor in Sicyor, 
Atreus reſtored the Olympic Game of Pelops, in the 41 year of their reign, 
and they reigned at Argi 65 years: Now that Pheſtus at Sicyon is ſup- 
poſed to reign but eight years; and therefore the reign of Adraſtus at 
Sicyon falls in with that of Atrens and Thyeſtes at Argi or Mycene. Thus 
we ſee now,- how uncertain the account of times was before the begin- 
ning of the Olympiads among the Greciars, which is fully acknowledg- 
ed by Diodorus, and the very reaſon given which we here inſiſt on, 
A 76 und g n) A mx2unnpivey 22) TETww vet, That there 
was no certainty in the ancient Grecian hiſtory, becauſe they had no certain 
term (which he calls parapegma, as others Epocha; and Cenſorinus, Ti- 
tulus) from whence to deduce their accounts, But now from the time of 
the Olympiads (i. e. from the firſt of them after their reſtoration by L. 
phitus, wherein the names of the Conquerors were ingraven in braſs 
Tablets for the purpoſe) the ſucceſſion of time is moſt certain and hiſto- 


rical among the Greciansz by which account we have from thence a a 


certain way of commenſurating the ſacred and prophane Hiſtory. All 
the difficulty is in what year of ſacred Hiſtory the Olympiads began, 


which Scaliger thus finds out. Cerſorinus writes (in the year of Chriſt Scaliger 


238 which was of the Julian period 4951.) that, that year was from the 
firſt Olympiad of Iphitus 1014, the firſt Olympiad was of the Julias peri- 
od 3938. which was according to our learned Primate A. M. 3228, and 
the 35 of Uzziah King of Judah, or the 34, as Capellus thinks: So that 
from henceforward we have a clear account of times, which we have de- 
monſtrated to have been ſo uncertain before. 1 8 | 

If we come to the Greeks further into theſe European parts, we ſhall 
find as much darkneſs and obſcurity as to ancient times, if not more, 


than in thoſe already diſcours'd of. For the truth is, the account of 


times before the Romans in Italy, Germany, old Gallia or Britain, are 
ſcarce fit to be diſcourſed of under any head than that of impoſture. 
Not that I think thoſe Nations had lain in a perpetual ſleep, till the Ro- 
mans waked them into ſome kind of civility but that they had no certain 
way of conveying down the tranſactions of their own and former times 
to the view of poſterity. On which account we may juſtly reje& all 
thoſe pretended ſucceſſions of Kings here in Britain from Gomer and 


de Emend. 
Temp. I. 5. 
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Brute as fabulous. And it will be the leſs wonder it ſnou d be ſo in thoſe 


then accounted barbarous Nations, when even among thoſe who were 
the Planters of knowledge and civility among others, the account of 
their ancient times is ſo dark, confuſed and uncertain. As it would 
ſufficiently appear to any that would take the pains to examine the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the two firſt Dynaſties among the Latizes; the firſt before - 


eas his coming into Italy; and the ſecond of the AEneade after. And 


certainly it will be ſufficient ground to queſtion the account of times be- 
fore; if in the third Dynaſty, when the ſucceſſion ſeems ſo clear, and 
ſo certain an Epocha as the building of Rome, to deduce their accounts 
from their Chronology be uncertain, . which I ſhall briefly ſpeak to. For 
altho' Porcius Cato have in Dionyſius the honour of finding out the firſt 
Palilia of the City of Rome (which was the Feaſt obſerved to the ho- 


nour of the Goddeſs Pales in the time of which, the foundations of 
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Rome were laid) yet there appears no great certainty in his undertaking ; 
for therein he was after contradicted by the learned Roman, Varro. Di. 
onyſms tells us that Cato found by the Cenſors Tables the exact time from 
the expulſion of the Kings, to the time of the City's being taken by the 
Gaul; from which time to his own, he could not miſs of it from the 
Faſti Conſulares;, ſo that it cannot be denied but that Cato might have 
a certain account of times from the Regifugium to the time he writ his 
Origines. But what certainty Cato could have from the firſt Palilia of 
the City to the expulſion of Tarquin, we cannot underſtand. For the 
ſucceſſion of Kings muſt needs be very uncertain, unleſs it be demonſtra- 
ted from ſome public monuments, or certain records, or ſome public 
actions certainly known to have fallen out preciſely in ſuch a year of 
their ſeveral Reigns. Now none of theſe do occurr in the Roman Hiſto- 
ry, in all that interval from the Palilia to the Regifugium; fo that not 
only the whole interval, but the time of every particular King's Reign, 
are very uncertain. And therefore Varro being deſtitute of any demon- 
ſtration of that time, had recourſe to L. Tarrutius Firmanus, to fee if 
by his skill in Aſtronomy he could certainly find out the firſt Palilia of 
Rome: His anſwer was, that he found that the City was built in the 
time of an Eclipſe of the Sun, which was in the third year of the ſixth 
Olympiad; according to which account Varro proceded, and thence aroſe 
the difference between the Palilia Catomiana and Varroniana; the latter 
falling out in the 23* of Iphitus, the other in the 24”. But if we believe 


Scaligerde Foſeph in wk there could not be an Eclipſe of the Sun, at the time af- 


 Emend. 
Temp. l. 5 


p. 358, 


firmed by Tarrutius: But yet granting an Eclipſe of the Sun then, what 
' certainty can we have of the ſucceſſion of the ſeveral Kings afterwards 
without which there can be no certain computation ab Urbe condita? If 
then the Romans, who had ſo great advantage of knowing times, and 
were withal ſo inquiſitive concerning the building of their city (which 
was a thing of no very remote diſtance) could attain to no abſolute cer- 
tainty about it, what certainty can we expect as to an account of far an- 
cienter times, either from them or others, when they had no Cenſors 
Tables, nor Fafts Conſulares to be guided by? And thus much may ſerve 
to ſhew the great uncertainty of heathen Chronology, as to the giving 
an account of ancient times. | 
And yet were it only an uncertainty as to Chronology, we might bet- 
ter bear with it ; for the miſtake meerly in computation of times were 
not ſodangerous (any further than the credibility of the Hiſtory depends 
on the computation, as in point of antiquity) if we were but certain 
that the perſons and actions related of them were ſuch as they are repor- 
tedto be. But that which adds much to the confufion and uncertainty of 
heathen Hiſtory, is, the frequency of impoſtures, which are more hard 
to be diſcovered, in that there are no authentic Hiſtories of thoſe times 
extant, which hath both given occaſion to variety of impoſtures, and 
much hindred their diſcovery. For the curioſity of men leading them 
back into a ſearch after ancient times, it makes them exceeding credu- 
lous in embracing whatever pretends to give them any conduct thro” 
thoſe dark and obſcure paths of ancient Hiſtory. And the world hath 
never been wanting of fuch as would be ready to abuſe the ſimple cre- 
dulity of well-meaning, but leſs wary men; but thoſe ages have been 
moſt feracious in the production of ſuch perſons, which have pretended 
to more learning than they had. The pretence of Learning made ſuch 
perſons appear, and the want of it made them not be diſcovered. Thus 
5 it 
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it was not only of old among the Chaldean and Mgyptian Prieſts, and 
the Grecian Poets, and Hiſtorians, of whom we have ſpoken already; but 
even among thoſe who might have learned more truth. from the Reli- 
gion they profeſſed, than to think it ſtood in need of their lyes, For 
there can be no greater diſparagement offered to truth, than to defend 
it with any thing but it ſelf, nothing laying truth ſo open to ſuſpicion, 
as when falſhood comes to be his advocate. Anda falſe teſtimony diſ- 
covered, doth more' prejudice to a good cauſe, than it could any ways 


advantage it, were it not difcovered. And therefore their labours 


have been as ſerviceable to the world who have diſcovered Impoſtures, 


as thoſe who have directly maintained truth againſt its open oppoſers; 


thoſe being ſo much more dangerous, in that they appear in the diſguiſe 
of truth, and therefore are with more difficulty diſcovered. Such a one 
was that Ignis fatuus that appeared in a kind of twilight in the Chriſtian 
world between the former darkneſs of Barbariſm, and the approaching 
light of knowledge: I mean Annius Viterbienſis, who like Hannibal in 

aſſing the Alps, not finding a way ready to his mind, ſets himſelf to 
— the woods and firing the rocks, and diſſolving them with vine- 
gar to make a paſſage thro them: So Aunius being beſet in thoſe ſnowy 
and gray-headed Alps of ancient Hiſtory, and finding no way clear for 
him according to his fancy, he labours to burn down all certain Records, 
to eat thro the credit of undaubted Authors, to make a more free paſ- 
ſage for his own Hiſtory, which he deduceth ſuitably to Scripture from 
the concurrent teſtimony of the eldeſt Hiſtorians. To which purpoſe, 
a new Beroſus, Manetho, Philo, Metaſthenes (as he miſtook for Mege- 
fthenes) and Xenophon muſt put on a grave diſguiſe, and walk abroad the 
world with a mantle of Antiquity about their ſhoulders, altho' they 
wear nothing elſe but airy Phantaſms, covered over with the Cowl of 
the Monk of Viterbo. For being himſelf ſomewhat more verſed in the 
Hiſtory of thoſe elder times than generally perſons were in the age he 
lived in, he made that unhappy uſe of his skill, to play the Mounte- 
bank with his Learning; and to abuſe the credulity of thoſe who have 


better ſtomachs than palates, and ſooner ſwallow down the compoſiti- 


ons that are given them, than find out the ingredients of them. 
Thus Anus puts a good face on his New-old Authors, bids them be 
bold and confident, and they would fare the better. And the truth is, 


they tell their (tory ſo punctually in all circumſtances, in thoſe things 


which had no certain conveyance to poſterity, that that were ſufficient 
ground to any intelligent perſon to queſtion their authority. But leſt 


his Authors ſhould at any time want an Interpreter to make out 


their full meaning, he ſets himſelf a large Commentary upon them, and 
certainly he was the fitteſt perſon in the world to do it; for, cujus eſt 
condere, ejus eſt interpretari; none ſo fit to explain Aunius, as Anninus 


himſelf. The whole ſtory of this impoſture, how he made the Inſcrip- 


tions himſelf, and hid them under ground, how they were digged thence 
and brought to Annius; how Annius cauſed them to be ſent to the Ma- 


giſtrates, and after publiſhed them in the equipage they are in, is at large + 4,zn. 


related by that learned Biſhop * Antonius Auguſtinus, from Latinas La- 
tinius. | | 


From a like quarry to this, came out thoſe other famous Inſcriptions, VI. 


walking under the ſpecious title of Antiquitatum Etruſcarum fragmenta, 


wherein, befides many palpable incongruities to the cuſtoms of thoſe 


eldeſt times, diſcovered partly by Leo Allatius in his Diſcourſe concerning 


them, 


Dialog. 11. 
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them, there are ſo many particular ſtories and circumſtances related 
concerning Noab's being in Italy, and other things ſo far beyond proba- 
bility of Reaſon, that it is a wonder there are yet any perſons preten- 
ding to Learning, who ſhould build their diſcourſes upon ſuch rotten 
and ſandy foundations as theſe Inſcriptions are. But tho Ixion might, 
Jupiter would never have been deceived with a Cloud inſtead of Juno; 
ſo, tho' perſons unacquainted with the lineaments of Truth, may be 
eaſily impoſed on with appearances inſtead of her: yet ſuch perſons 
who have ſagacity enough to diſcern the air of her countenance from 
the paint of forgeries, will never ſuffer themſelves to be over-reached 
by ſuch vain pretenders. But theſe Impoſtors are like the Aſtrologers at 
Rome, ever baniſhed, and yet ever there; and fo theſe are ever explo- 
ded by all loversof truth, yet always find ſome to applaud and entertain 
them. Altho' it be more difficult to do ſo now in the preſent light of 
Knowledge, and all advantages for Learning, than it was in thoſe elder 
times, when the heathen Prieſts pretended to the Monopoly of Lear- 
ning among themſelves, and made it one of their great deſigns to keep 

all others in dependance on themſelves, thereby to keep up their vene- 
ration the better among the people. And therefore all the Records 
they had of Learning or Hiſtory, were carefully lockt up, and preſer- 
ved among the Prieſts; and leaſt at any time others might get a view of 
them, they were ſure to preſerve them in a peculiar Character diſtinct 
from that in civil and common uſe. By which means the heathen Prieſts 
had all imaginable opportunities and conveniences for deceiving the 
filly people, and thereby keeping them in an obſequious ignorance, 
which is never the Mother of any true Devotion, but of the greateſt 
Superſtition. 5 

VII. It is well known of the /Egyptian Prieſts, that the ſacred Characters 

of their Temples were ſeldom made known to any but ſuch as were of 
their own number and family, (the Prieſthood being there hereditary) 

Divd. . 3. or ſuch others as by long converſe had inſinuated themſelves into their 

ſociety, as ſome of the Greet Philoſophers and Hiſtorians had done. 
And yet we have ſome reaſon to think they were not over-free and com- 
municative to ſome of them, by the ſlender account they give of ſeve- 
ral things, which are ſuppoſed to be well known among the Mg yptiar. 
That the Phenician Prieſts had their peculiar and ſacred Characters too, 
is evident from the words of Philo Byblias concerning Sanchoniathon, 
if we take Bochartus his Expoſition of them: He tells us that his Hiſtory 

Euſeb.pre- was compared, Toi; 290 74a amy wee Icio, NE?’ A yeXun 

e Ce & Ex fv Tra ae tua, with the Inſcriptions in the Temples written in 

the Ammunean letters, which are known to few + Literæ Ammuneorum (ſaith 

#ichore, Bochartus) ſunt literæ Templorum, literæ in ſacris exceptæ. For MAN is 

Geogr. ſac, the Sun, thence d the Temple of the Sun, whom the Phenicians wor- 

5 55 2. ſhipd as their principal Deity, under the name of Beel- ſamen, the Lord 

e Heaven, The ſame Author tells us out of Diogenes Laertins, of a 
Book of Democritus, 2} 7 e BaSuain i:2ar youmnaro, by which 

it is evident that the Babylonian Prieſts had their ſacred Characters 

too: And of a Teſtimony of Theodoret of all the Grecian Temples, 

Queſt. in Er Tots E'\lwnois vas if Twi For yearaxilnres e walTw, 5g le- 

Gen. 1. Tous *@gonogeuer, That they had ſome peculiar Characters which were called 

ſacred, But that learned Author thinks there is no neceſſity of under- 
ſtanding it peculiarly of the Grecians, becauſe the Greek Fathers called 
all Heathens by the name of Greets: but if fo, the teſtimony is the 
larger 
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larger, and amounts to an univerſal teſtimony of the heathen Temples. 

Neither was this only peculiar to them, if we believe ſome perſons 
of greater Learning than Judgment, who attribute this diſtinction of 
ſacred and vulgar Characters to the Jews as well as others, but without 
any probability of reaſon. For theſe learned men being ſtrongly poſſeſſ- 
ed with the opinion of the modern Jews concerning the antiquity of 
the preſent Hebrew Characters, and finding themſelves preſſed not only 
with the teſtimony of ſome ancient Rabbrins, but with the ſtronger evi- 
dence of the ancient ſhehels about Solomon's time, inſcribed with the 
Samaritan letters, have at laſt found this Evaſion, that the Samaritan 
letters were in vulgar uſe; but the preſent Characters were then ſacred 
and not made common till after the time of the Captivity. But this 
ſeems to be a meer ſhift, found out by ſome modern Jews, and greedi- 
ly embraced by their followers, becauſe thereby they are in hopes to e- 
vade the ſtrength of the contrary arguments, which otherwiſe they can 
find no probable ſolution of. And a meer ſhift it will appear to be, to 
any one that conſiders on how little ground of reaſon it ſtands : For none 
of thoſe reaſons which held for ſuch a diſtinction of Characters among 
the Heathens, can have any place among the Jews. For it was never 
any part of Gop's deſign to have the Law kept from the peoples view. 
Truth is never ſo fearful of being ſeen abroad; it is only falſhood that 
walks under diſguiſes, and mnſt have its hiding-places to retreat to: 
Nay , Gopexpreſly commanded it as a duty of all the Jews, to ſearch 
and ſtudy his Law, which they could not do, if it were locked up from 
them in an unknown Character. Did not Gop himſelf promulge it a- 


mong the people of Iſrael by the miniſtry of Moſes ? Did he not com- Exod. 13. 


mand it to be as frontlets between their eyes, and ſrgns upon their hands : 
not that PhylaFeries ſhould be made of the Law to wear, as the Phariſees 
interpreted it, and others from them have miſtaken ; but that they 
ſhould have the Law in continual remembrance, as if it were always 
between their eyes, and engraven upon their hands. Again, if we ſup- 
poſe the Law to be among the people, but in the vulgar character, I 
would fain know, what ſanity, majeſty, and authority there was in 
that character more than in the words and matter? and if there were, 
how comes the vulgar uſe of it to be no where forbidden? and how 
durſt Ezra, as is ſuppoſed, after the Captivity, prophane ſo ſacred a 
thing by expoſing it to common uſe ? But granting them yet further, 
that it was lawful, but not uſeful, to make uſe of that ſacred Character; 
I demand then how comes that diſuſe to continue ſo punctually till the 
time of Ezra, and that it ſhould never be divulged before? when there 
was ſo great reaſon to make it common, fince the ſquare letters are leſs 
operoſe, more expedite and facile, than the Samaritan, which is, when 


time ſerves, uſed as a plea for their great antiquity. But yielding yet 


more, that the ſacred Character was only uſed for the authentic copy 
of the Law, which was to decide all differences of other copies (which 
ſome run to as their laſt ſhifr) I appeal to any man's reaſon, whether 
this be not the moſt improbable of all > For how could ſuch a co- 
py be the judge of all others, which could not be read or underſtood 
by thoſe who appealed to it? Or was the knowledge and reading of 
this Character peculiar to the High-Prieſt, and conveyed down as a Ca- 
bala from one to another? but how many incongruities would follow 
hence, in caſe one High-Prieſt ſhould die before his Son was capable 
of underſtanding the Letters, and ſo that facred Treaſure muſt —_— 

oſt; 


5. 
Deut. 6, 8. 
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| loſt ; or had they it all by inſpiration, and underſtood the ſacred Cha- 
rater by Urim and Thummim ? Thus every way, this opinion among 
the Jews is preſſed with inconveniences, but it was moſt ſuitable to the 
heathen Prieſts to maintain a Mſeum and Tuum between their own Cha- 
rafter and the vulgar. For hereby they prohibited all prying into their 


myſteries by any, but thoſe who had the ſame intereſt with themſelves, 
and therefore were unlikely to diſcover any thing that might leſſen their 


reputation. Whereas, had there been nothing but truth in their Records, 
or that truth had been for their intereſt, what need had there been of 
ſo great reſervedneſs and privacy? but when the diſcovery of truth 
would undeceive the world, it was their intereſt to lock it up, and to 
give out ſuch things tothe vulgar, which might advance themſelves and 
pleaſe them; which artifices of theirs give no ſmall ground to queſtion 
the credibility of their Hiſtories. 


IX, Eſpecially if we add what we promiſed in the laſt place, to ſhew the 
want of credibility in the report of ancient times among them, which 


was not only defectiveneſs, and uncertainty, but apparent partiality to 
themſelves, and inconſiſtency with each other. How evident is it in all 
theſe Nations we have ſpoken to, how much they ſtrive to inhance the 
reputation of their own Nation, and to that end blend the Hiſtory of 
other Nations with their own, to make theirs ſeem the greater? How 
much do the Egyptians tell us of the excellency of their ancient Laws 


and Government? and yet how evident is it, from their own Hiſtories, 


that no ſuch Laws were obſerved by their Kings as they ſpeak of? Can 

we think that ſuch Kings as Chemmis and the reſt of them, who built 

thoſe vaſt ſtructures of the Pyramids, and employed Myriads of men for 

ſo many years for the doing of them, would be content to be fo dieted 

by their Laws, as Hecateus and Diodorus tell us they were to be? Nay 

it ſeems to be very ſuſpicious, that the great enterprizes of their famous 

Seſooſss are meerly fabulous; and ſome think, an attributing to them- 

ſelves, what was done by the AHrian Emperor in his time. By which 

we may gueſs, what to think of the great conqueſts of Oſiris and Iſic, 

and their ſubduing almoſt the whole world to them. And it is moſt e- 

vident how partial the Agyptians are in diſſembling their greateſt loſſes; 

as is clear in theſtory of the conqueſt of Pharaoh Necho by Nebuchadnezzar, 

Jer. 46. 12, of which there is not the leaſt mention in Herodotus or Dio- 

Herodot. dorus, But on the contrary, Herodotus tells us this Necos, as he calls 
46. 2. him, conquered the Syrians at Magdalos, and the ſtory of Vaphres and 
Amaſes in him ſeems to be only a diſguiſe of Nebyuchadnezzar's conqueſt; 

only leſt men ſhould think them conquered by a Foreigner, they make 

Amaſis tobe an Egyptian Plebeian. Again, what a vaſt nitmber of Cities 
Diode. l. l. doth Diodorus tell us of, that were in Mgypt in their eldeſt times? no 
leſs than 18000, when yet himſelf confeſſeth in the time of Ptolemæus 


Lagi, there were reckoned but ſomewhat above 3000 Cities, and then 


FAEgypt was the moſt populous that ever it had been. How probable 
doth this ſound, that in thoſe eldeſt times ſuch vaſt multitudes of Cities 
ſhould be erected? But the truth is, it is not unſuitable to their opinion 
of the production of the firſt men; which were cauſed, they ſay, by 
the heat of the Sun, and the mud of Nilus; and it is certain then they 
might be the moſt populous Nation inthe world : for there could be no 


defect as to either efficient or material cauſe, there being mud enough to 


produce Myriads, and the Sun hot enough to impregnate it. The par- 


tiality of other Nations hath been already diſcourſed of in our paſſage; 
; 1 
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and ſo likewiſe hath their mutual repugnancy to, and inconſiſtency 
with, each other : Which yet might be more fully manifeſted from the 
contradictions in reference to the Egyptian Hiſtory between Manetho, 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Dicearchus, Eratoſthenes, and all who have ſpoken 
of it: as to the Aſſyrian Empire between Herodotus, Diodorus, and Ju- 
lins Africanus: as to the Perſian Empire between Herodotus and Cteſtas, 
and thoſe in no inconſiderable things, as is evident in Photius his Excerpta 
out of him. Among the Greciant we have already diſcover it as to 
their Hiſtory and Geography ; and if we ſhould enter into their Theology, 
and the Hiſtory of that, we ſhould find their other differences incon- 
ſiderable, if compared with theſe. Of which we may partly make a 
conjecture by the incredible ſpite that is born by the graveſt Greek Au- 
thors, as Strabo, Plutarch, and others, towards Euhemerns Siculus, for 
offering to deliver the hiſtory of Jupiter, which he ſaith, he tranſcribed 
from the Golden Pillar in the Temple of Jupiter Triphyllius in Panchotis. 
But I ſuppoſe enough hath been diſcovered already, to prove that 
thereis nocredibility in any of thoſe Heathen Hiſtories, which pretend 
to give an account of ancient times; there being in all of them ſo much 
defect and inſufficiency, ſo great uncertainty and confuſion, ſo much 
partiality and inconſiſtency with each other. It remains now that I pro- 
ceed to demonſtrate the credibility of that account of ancient times, 
which is reported in the Sacred Scriptures, which will be the ſecond 


part of our Task. | 
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GHAP. I. 
The certainty of the Writings of Moſes. 


In order to the proving the truth. of Scripture-hiſtory, ſeveral Hypo- 
theſes laid down, I. The firſt concerns the reaſonableneſs of preſer- 
ving the ancient Hiſtory of the World in ſome certain Records, from 
the importance of the things, Il. and the inconveniencies of meer 
Tradition or conſtant Revelation, III. The ſecond concerns the cer- 
tainty that the Records under Moſes his name, were undoubtedly his. 
The certainty of a matter of fact enquired into in general, and pro- 
ved as to particular, IV. by univerſal conſent, V. and ſettling a 
Common-wealth upon his Laws. VI, VII. The impoſſibility of an 
Inpoſtor as to the Writings of Moſes demonſtrated. The pleas to 
the contrary largely anſwered. 


I. 4 | VING ſufficiently demonſtrated the want of credibility in 


the account of the ancient times, given by thoſe Nations 

who have made the greateſt pretence to Learning and Anti- 

quity in the World, we now proceed to evince the credibili- 
ty and certainty of that account which is given us in Sacred Scriptures : 
In order to which I ſhall premiſe theſe following Hypotheſes. 

Hypoth.t, Firſt, It ſtands to the greateſt reaſon, that an account of things ſo con- 
cerning and remarkable, ſhou'd not be always left to the uncertainty of an 
Oral Tradition; but ſhou'd be timely entred into certain Records, to be 
preſerv d to the memory of poſterity, For it being of concernment to the 
World, in order to the Eſtabliſhment of Belief, as to future things, to 
be ſettled in the Belief, that all things paſt were manag'd by Divine Pro- 
vidence ; there muſt be certain Records of former Ages, or elſe the 
mind of Man will be perpetually hovering ia the greateſt uncertainties: 
Eſpecially where there is ſuch a mutual dependance and concatenation 
of one thing with another, as there is in all the Scripture-hiſtory. For 
take away but any one of the main Foundations of the Moſaical Hiſto- 
ry, all the Superſtructure will be exceedingly weakned, if it doth not 
fall quite to the ground. For Man's obligation to Obedience unto 
Gop, doth neceſſarily ſuppoſe his Original to be from him; his heark- 
ning to any propoſals of favour from Gop, doth ſuppoſe his Apoſtaſie 
and Fall; God's deſigning to ſhew mercy and favour to fallen Man, 
doth ſuppoſe that there muſt be ſome way whereby the Great Creator 
muſt reveal himſelf as to the Conditions on which fallen Man may ex- 
pect a recovery; the revealing of theſe Conditions in ſuch a way 

| whereon 
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whereon a ſuſpicious (becauſe guilty) Creature may firmly rely, doth 
ſuppoſe ſo certain a recording of them, as may be leaſt liable to any 
ſuſpicion of impoſture or deceit, For altho nothing elſe be in it ſelf 
neceſſary from Gob to Man, in order to his Salvation, but the bare re- 
vealing in a certain way the Terms on which he muſt expect it; yet 
conſidering the unbounded Nature of Divine Goodneſs, reſpecting not 
only the good of ſome particular Perſons, but of the whole Society of 
Mankind, it ſtands to the greateſt reaſon that ſuch a Revelation ſhou'd 
be ſo propounded, as might be with equal certainty convey'd to the 
community of Mankind. Which cou'd not with any ſuch evidence of 
credibility be done by private and particular Revelations (which give 
ſatisfaction only to the inward Senſes of the partakers of them̃) as-by a 
public recording of the matters of Divine Revelation by ſuch a op 
who is enabled to give the World all reaſonable ſatisfaction, that what 
he did was not of any private deſign of his on head; but that he 
deputed to it by no leſs than Divine Authority. And therefore it 
ſtands to the higheſt reaſon, that where Divine Revelations 

for the certain requiring of Aſſent, the matter to be believd Mou d 
have a certain uniform conveyance to Mens minds, rather than that 
perpetually new Revelations ſhou'd be requir'd for the making known 
of thoſe things; which being once recorded, are not liable to ſo many 
impoſtures, as the other way might have been under pretended Reve- 
lations. For then Men are not put to a continual Trial of every Per- 
| ſon pretending Divine Revelation, as to the evidences which he brings 
of Divine Authority, but the great matters of concernment being al- 
ready recorded and atteſted by all rational evidence as to the truth of 
the things, their minds therein reſt ſatisfy'd without being under a con- 
tinual heſitancy, leſt the Revelation of one ſhou d contradi& another. 

For ſuppoſing that Gop had left the matters of Divine Revelation 


II. 


unrecorded at all, but left them to be diſcover'd in every Age by a Spi- 


rit of Prophecy, by ſuch a multitude as might be ſufficient to inform 
the World of the truth of the things; we cannot but conceive that an 
innumerable company of croaking Enthuſiaſts wou d be continually pre- 
tending Commiſſions from Heaven, by which the minds of Men wou d 
be left in continual diſtraction, becauſe they wou'd have no certain in- 


fallible Rules given them, whereby to difference the good and evil Spi- 


rit from each other. But now ſuppoſing God to inſpire ſome particu- 
lar Perſons, not only to reveal, but to record Divine Truths, then 
whatever evidences can be brought atteſting a Divine Revelation in 
them, will likewiſe prove the undoubted certainty and infallibility of 
thoſe Writings, it being impoſſible that Perſons employ d by a Gop of 
truth, (ſhou'd make it their deſign to impoſe upon the World; which 
gives us a rational account, why the wiſe Gop did not ſuffer the Hi- 
ſtory of the World to lie ſtill unrecorded, but made choice of ſuch a 
Perſon to record it, who gave abundant evidence to the World that 
he acted no private deſign, but was peculiarly employ'd by Gop him- 


ſelf for the doing of it, as will appear afterwards. Beſides, we find by 


our former Diſcourſe, how liable the moſt certain Tradition is to be 
corrupted in progreſs of time, where there are no ſtanding Records, 
tho' it were at firſt deliver d by Perſons of undoubted credit. For we 
have no reaſon to doubt, but that the Tradition of the old World, the 


Flood and the conſequences of it, with the nature and worſhip of the 


true Gop, were at firſt ſpread over the greateſt part of the World _ 
. r 
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firſt Plantations; yet we ſee how ſoon for want of certain conveyance, 

all the ancient Tradition was corrupted and abus'd into the greateſt Ido- 
latry. Which might be leſs wonder'd at, had it been only in thoſe 
parts which were furtheſt remote fromthe ſeat of thoſe graad Tranſacti- 

ons; but thus we find it was even amang thoſe Families who had the 
neareſt reſidence to the place of them, and among thoſe Perſons who 
were not far of ina lineal deſcent from the Perſons mainly concern d in 
them; as is moſt evident in the Family out of which Abraham came (who 
was himſelf the tenth from Noah) yet of them it is ſaid, That they ſerued 
other Gods. How unlikely then was it, that this Tradition ſhou'd be 
afterwards preſerv'd entire, when the People Go p had peculiarly choſen 
to himſelf, were ſo mixed among the Le and ſo prone to the 
Idolatries of the Nations round about them, and that even after Go D 
had given them a written Law atteſted with the greateſt Miracles? What 
wou d they have done then, had they never been brought forth out of 
Haypt by ſuch Signs and Wonders, and had no certain Records left to 
preſerve the memory of former Ages? Thus we ſee how much it ſtands 
to the greateſt reaſon, that ſo memorable things ſhou'd be digeſted into 
Sacred Records. 


Hyoth. 2. Secondly, We have as great certainty that Moſes was the Author of the 


Records going under his name, as we can have of any matter of fact done at 
ſo great a diſtance of time from us. We are to conſider that there are two 
very diſtin& queſtions to be thought of, concerning a Divine Revela- 
tion, to any Perſon at a conſiderable diſtance of time from us; and 
thoſe are what evidences can be given that the matters recorded are of 
a true Divine Revelation; and what evidence we have of the truth of 
the matter of fact, that ſuch things were recorded by ſuch Perſons, They 
who do not carefully diſtinguiſh between theſe two Queſtjons, will ſoon 
run themſelves into an inextricable Labyrinth, when they either ſeek 
to underſtand themſelves, or explain to others the grounds on which 
they believe the Scriptures to be the Word of Go D. The firſt ſtep in 


order to which, muſt be the proving the undoubted certainty of the 
matter of fact, or the truth of the Hiſtory, that ſuch Perſons were really 


exiſtent, and did either do or record the things we ſpeak of: After this 
ſucceeds the other, to prove not only the real exiſtence of the things, 
but that the Perſons who recorded the things were aſſiſted by an Infal- 
lible Spirit; then there can be no reaſon at all to doubt, but thoſe Re- 
cords are the Word of Go p. The firſt of theſe, is, that which at pre- 
ſent we enquire after, the certainty of the matter of fact, that the Records 
under the name of Moſes were undoubtedly his. And here it will be 
moſt unreaſonable for any to ſeek for further evidence and demonſtrati- 
on of it, than the matter to be prov'd is capable of. - But if they ſhou'd, 
I ſuppole we have ſufficient reaſon to demonſtrate the folly of ſuch a 
demand, ard that on theſe accouuts. - 

1. Whoever yet undertook to bring matters of fact into Mathematical 
demonſtrations, or thought he had ground to queſtion the certainty of 
any thing that was not prov'd in a Mathematical way to him? who wou d 
ever undertake that Archimedes was kill'd at Syracuſe, by any of the De- 
monſtrations he was then about? or that Excl;de was the undoubted Au- 


thor of the Geometry under his name? or do Men queſtion theſe things 
for want of ſuch Demonſtrations 2 Yet this is all we at preſent deſire, 


only the ſame liberty here which is us d in any thing of a like nature. 
2. I demand of the Perſon who denies this Moral certainty to be ſuffi- 


cient 
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cient for an aſſent, whether he doth queſtion every thing in the World, 
which he was not preſent at the doing of himſelf? If he be peremptorily 
reſolv'd to believe nothing but what he ſees, he ts fit for nothing but 
a Voyage to Anticyre, or to be ſoundly purg d with Helkebore, to free 
him from thoſe cloudy humours that make him ſuſpect the whole World 
to be an impoſture. - But we cannot ſuppoſe any Man fo deſtitute of 
Reaſen, as to queſtion the truth of every matter of fact which he doth 
nat ſee himſelf; if he doth then firmly believe any thing, there muſt be 
fuppos d ſufficient grounds to induce him to ſuch a belief. And then 
what ground can there be to queſtion the certainty of ſuch things, which 
have as great evidence as any of thoſe things have, which he moſt firmly 
believes2 and this is all we deſire from him. 

3. Do we not ſee that the moſt concerning and weighty actions of 
Mens lives, are built on no other foundation than this Moral certainty ? 
| yet Men do not in the leaſt queſtion the truth of the thing they rely up- 

on: As is moſt evident in all Titles to Eſtates deriv'd from Anceſtors, 
either by Donation or Purchaſe - Inall Trading, which go's upon the 
Moral certainty, that there are ſuch places as the Indies, or France or 
Spain, &c. In all Journeyings, that there is ſuch a place, as that I'am 
going to, and this is the way thither; for theſe we have but this Moral 
certainty ; for the contrary to both theſe are poſlible, and the affirma- 
tives are indemonſtrable. In eating and drinking there is a poſſibility 
of being poiſoned by every bit of meat, or drop of drink; do we there- 
fore continually doubt, whether we ſhall be ſo or no? Chiefly this is 
ſeen in all natural affection and piety in Children towards Parents, which 
undoubtedly ſuppoſe the truth of that, which it was impoſſible they 
cou'd be witneſſes of themſelves, their coming out of their Mothers 
wombs. And doth any one think this ſufficient ground to queſtion his 

Mother, becauſe the contrary is impoſſible to be demonſtrated to him? 
In ſhort then, either we muſt deſtroy all Hiſtorical Faith out of the 
World, and believe nothing (tho' never fo much atteſted) but what we 
ſee our ſelves, or elſe we muſt acknowledge, that a Moral certainty is 
a ſufficient rang a _ ny undoubted a 2 ror ſuch a one cui non 
oteſt ſubeſſe fal ſum, but ſuch a one cui non ſube um, i. e. an Aſent 
1 fall not infallible. By which we ſee what little —— — 
Atheiſt on one fide can have to queſtion the truth of the Scriptures, 
as to the Hiſtory of it; and what little ground the Papifts on the other 
ſide have to make a pretence of the neceſſity of Infallibility, as to the 
propoſal of ſuch things where Moral certainty is ſufficient, that is, to 

the matter of fact. | 1455 
Which I naw come to prove, as to the ſubject in hand; vis. That IV. 

the Writings of Moſes are undoubtedly his. Which I prove by a to- 
fold Argument: 1. Au univerſal conſent of Perſons, who were beſt able to 
know the truth of the tbings in queſtion. 2. The ſettling of a Commonwealth 
upon the Laws delivered by Moſes. 1. The univerſal conſent of Perſons 
molt capable of judging in the caſe in hand. Iknow nothing the moſt 
ſcupulous and inquiſitive mind can poſſibly deſire in order to ſatisfacti- 
on, concerning any matter of fact, beyond an Univerſal Conſent of ſuch 
Perſons who have a greater capacity of knowing the truth of it than we 
can haye : And thoſe are all ſuch Perfans who have liv'd neareſt thofe 
times when the things were done, and have beſt underſtood the Affairs 
of the times, when the things were pretended to be done. Can we poſ- 
ſibly coneciye that among the People of the Jews, who were ſo ex- 
| ceedingly 
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ceedingly prone to tranſgreſs the Law of Moſes, and to fall into Idolatry, 
but if chere had been any the leaſt ſuſpicion of any falſity or impoſture 
in the Writings of Myſes, the ring-leaders of their revolts wou'd have 
ſufficiently promulged it among them, as the moſt plauſible plea to draw 
them off from the worſhip of the true Gop ? Can we think that a Na- 
tion and Religion ſo maligned as the Jewiſh were, cou'd have eſcaped 
diſcovery, if there had been any deceit in it, when ſo many lay in wait 
continually to expoſe them to all contumelies imaginable ? Nay, among 
themſelves in their frequent Apoſtaſies, and occaſions given for ſuch a 
pretence, how comes this to be never heard of, nor in the leaſt queſtio- 
ned, whether the Law was undoubtedly of Moſes his writing or no? 
What an excellent plea wou'd this have been for Feroboam's Calves in 
Dan and Bethel : for the Samaritans Temple on Mount Gerizim, cou'd 
any the leaſt ſuſpicion have been rais'd among them, concerning the 
authenticneſs of the fundamental Records of the Jewiſh Commonwealth? 
And which is moſt obſervable, the Fews who were a people ſtrangely 
ſuſpicious and incredulous, while they were fed and cloathed by Miracles, 
yet con'd never find ground to queſtion this. Nay, and Moſes himſelf, 
we plainly ſee, was hugely envied by many of the Iraelites even in the 
Wilderneſs, as is evident in the conſpiracy of Corah and his complices, 
and that on this very ground, That he took too much upon him; how 
unlikely then is it, that amidſt ſo many enemies he ſhou'd dare to ven- 
ture any thing into public Records, which was not moſt undoubtedly 
true; or undertake to preſcribe a Law to oblige the People to poſterity? 


Or that after his own Age any thing ſhou'd come out under his name, 


which wou'd not be preſently detected by the Emulators of his glory > 
What then, is the thing it ſelf incredible? ſurely not, that Moſes ſhou'd 
write the Records we ſpeak of. Were not they able to underſtand the 
truth of it? What? not thoſe who were in the ſame Age, and convey d 
it. down by a certain Tradition to poſterity > Or did not the I/-ael:tes 
all conſtantly believe it? What? not they, who wou'd ſooner part 
with their Lives and Fortunes, than admit any variation or al;eration 
as to their Law ? | | 

Well, but if we ſhou'd ſuppoſe the whole Jewiſh Nation partial to 
themſelves, and that out of honor to the memory of ſo great a Perſon as 
Moſes, they ſhou'd attribute their ancient Laws and Records to him: 
Which is all that Infidelity it (elf can imagine in this caſe; yet this can- 
not be with any ſhadow of Reaſon pretended. For, 

1. Who were thoſe Perſons, who did give out this Law to the Jews 
under Moſes his name? Certainly they, who undertake to contradict 
that which is receiv'd by common conſent, muſt bring ſtronger and clea- 
rer Evidence, than that on which that conſent is grounded; or elſe 
their Exceptions deſerve to be rejected with the higheſt indignation. 
What Proof can be then brought, that not only the Jewiſh Nation, but 
the whole Chriſtian World hath been ſo lamentably befool'd to believe 
thoſe things with an undoubted aſſent, which are only the contrivan- 
ces of ſome cunning Men ? | 

2. At what time could theſe things be contriv d? Either while the 


memory of Moſes and his actions were remaining, or afterwards. Firſt, 


How cou'd it poſſibly be, when his memory was remaining? for then 
all things were ſo freſh in their memories, that it was impoſſible a thing 
of this univerſal nature cou'd be forged of him. If after, then I demand, 
whether the People had obſerv'd the Law of Moſes before or no? if 

1 | not, 


1 
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not, then they muſt certainly know it at the time of its promulgation 


to be counterfeit; for had it been from Moſes, it wou d have been ob- 


ſerv'd before their times; if it was obſerv'd before then either continual- 


ly down from the time of Moſes, or not? If continually down, then it was 
of Moſes his doing, if we ſuppoſe him to have had that Authority among 
the People, which the Objection ſuppoſeth; if not, then ſtill the nearer 
Moſes his time, the more difficult ſuch a counterfeiting cou d be; becauſe 
the Conſtitutions which Moſes had left among them, wou d have remain d 
in their memories, whereby they wou d eaſily reject all pretences and coun- 
terfeits. | 

3. How can we conceive the Nation of the Jews wou'd have ever 
_ embraced ſuch a Law, had it not been of Moſes his enacting among them 
in that ſtate of time when he did? For then the People were in fitteſt 


capacity to receive a Law, being grown a great People, and therefore 


neceſſary to have Laws; newly delivered from bondage, and therefore 
wanting Laws of their own ;and entring into a ſettled ſtate of Common- 
wealth, which was the moſt proper ſeaſon of giving Laws. 
| Theſe conſiderations make it ſo clear, that it is almoſt impoſſible to 
conceive the Nation of the Jews cou'd have their Laws given to them 
but at the time of their being in the Wilderneſs, before they were ſettled 
in Canaan, For ſuppoſe we at preſent, to gratify ſo far the Objecti- 
on, that theſe Laws were brought forth long after the conſtitution of 
the Government and the National ſettlement, under Moſes his name; 
how improbable, nay how impoſſible is it to alter the fundamental Laws 
of a Nation after long ſettlement? what confuſion of intereſts doth this 
bring? what diſturbance among all ſorts of People, who muſt bedifſeis'd 
of their rights and brought to ſuch ſtrange unwonted cuſtoms, ſo ſeem- 
ingly againſt their intereſts, as many ofthe Conſtitutions among the Fews 
were? For can we imagine, that a People always devoted to their own 
intereſt, wou d after it had been quietly ſettled in their Land, by Conſtitu- 
tions after the cuſtoms of other Nations, preſently under a pretence ofa co- 
py of Laws found (that were pretended to be given by one in former A- 
ges of great eſteem, call'd Moſes) throw open all their former incloſures, 
and part with their former Laws, for theſe of which they have no evi- 
dence, but the words of thoſe that told it them? We have a clear In- 
ſtance for this among the Romans; altho there were great evidence gi- 
ven of the undoubted certainty, that the Books found in Nama's grave 
by Petilius were his, yet becauſe they were adjudg'd by the Senate to be 


againſt the preſent Laws, they were without further enquiry adjudg'd | 


to be burnt. Was not here the greateſt likelihood that might be, that theſe 
ſhou'd have taken place among the Romans, for the great veneration 
for wiſdom which Numa was in among them, and the great evidence that 
theſe were certain remainders of his, wherein he gave a true account of 
the ſuperſtitions in uſe among them? yet leſt the ſtate ſhou'd be unſettled 
by it, they were prohibited ſo much as a public view, when the Pretor 
had ſworn they were againſt the eſtabliſhed Laws. Can we then conceive 
the Jewiſh Nation wou'd have embraced ſo burdenſome and ceremonious 
a2 Law as Moſes's was, had it been brought among them in ſuch a way as 
the Books of Numa, tho with all imaginable evidence, that it was 
undoubtedly his, eſpecially when they were engag'd to the obſervation 
of ſome Laws or Cuſtoms already, by which their Commonwealth had 


VI. 


been eſtabliſh'd? And withal theſe Laws of Moſes ſeeming ſo much a- 


galnſ(t the intereſt and good husbandry of a Nation, as all the neighbour 
Nations 
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Nations thought, who for that accuſed them to be an idle and ſlothful 
People, as they judged by their reſting wholly one Day in ſeven, the 
great and many folemn Faſts they had, the repairing of all the Males to 
| Jeruſalem thrice a Year ; the Sabbatical Years, Years of Jubilee, &c. 
Theſe things were apparently againſt the intereſt of ſuch a Nation, whoſe 
great ſubſiſtence was upon paſturage and agriculture. So that it is e- 
vident theſe Laws reſpected not the outward intereſt of the Nation, 
and ſo cou'd not be the contrivance of any Politicians among them, but 
did immediately aim at the honor of the Gop whom they ſerv'd, for 
whom they were to part even with their civil intereſts : The doing of 
which by a People generally taken notice of for a particular love of their 
own concernments, is an impregnable argument theſe Laws cou'd not 
take place among them, had they not been given by Moſes at the time 
of their unſettlement, and that their future ſettlement did depend upon 
their preſent obſervation of them; which is an evidence too that they 
cou'd be of no leſs than Divine original: Which was more than I was 

to prove at preſent. | 
VII. Were not theſe Writings undoubtedly Moſes's, whence ſhou'd the 
neighbour Nations about the Jews, notwithſtanding the hatred of the 
Jewiſh Religion, retain ſo venerable an opinion of the wiſdom of Mo- 
ſes? The Mgyptians accounted him one of their Prieſts (which notes 
79e0k. c. the eſteem they had of his learning) as appears by the teſtimonies pro- 
4pp.1. 1. duced out of Cheremon and Manethoby Joſephus. Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks 
3 of him with great reſpe& among the famous Legiſlators, and ſo doth 
graph. 16. Strabo, who ſpeaks in commendation of the Religion eſtabliſh'd by him. 
The teſtimony of Longinus is ſufficiently known, that Moſes was no man 
Login. de of any vulgar wit (xd Tv 2 vie.) Chalcidius calls him ſapientiſſimus Mo- 
ſ«blim. ſes (altho' I muſt not diſſemble that CHhalcidius hath been, I think, un- 
deſervedly reckoned among heathen Writers, tho he comments on Plato's 
1. off. de Timæus, it being moſt probable that he was a Chriſtian Platoniſt, which 
140. 1. a. might more probably make Vaninus call him circumforaneum blateronem) 
© 45 buttho' we exempt Chalcidins out of the number of thoſe Heathens, 
who have born teſtimony to the wiſdom of Moſes, yet there are number 
1. Grof. de enough beſides him produced by Juſtin Martyr, Cyril, and others, whoſe 
ver. Relig. evidence is clear and full to make us undoubtedly believe, that there 
C. i. a. cou'd never have been ſo univerſal and uninterrupted a Tradition con- 
cerning the Writings and Laws of Moſes, had they not been certainly 
his, and convey'd down in a continual ſucceſſion from his time to our 
preſent age. Which will be yet more clear, if we conſider in the ſecond 
place, That the National Conſtitution and ſettlement of the Fews, did 
depend on the truth of the Laws and Writing of Moſes. Can we have 
more undoubted evidence, that there were ſuch Perſons as Solon, Lycur- 
gus, and Numa, and that the Laws bearing their names were theirs, than 
the Hiſtory of the ſeveral Commonwealths of Athers, Sparta, and Rome, 
who were governed by thoſe Laws? When Writings are not of general 
concernment, that may be more eaſily counterfeited ; but when they 
concern the Right, Privileges, and Government of a Nation, there 
will be enough whoſe intereſt will lead them to prevent impoſtures. It 
is no eaſy matter to forge a Magna Charta, and to invent Laws; Men's 
caution and prudence is never ſo quick- ſighted as in matters which con- 
cern their Eſtates and Freeholds. The general intereſt of Men lies con- 
trary to ſuch impoſtures, and therefore they will prevent their obtain- 
ing among them. Now the Laws of Moſes are incorporated into the 
| very 
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very Republic of the Jews, and their Subſiſtence and Government de- 
pends upon them, their Religion and Laws are fo interwoven one with 
the other, that one cannot be broken off from the other, Their Right to 
their temporal poſſeſſions in the land of Canaan depends on their own- 
ing the Sovereignty of GOD who gave them to them; and on the truth 
of the Hiſtory recorded by Moſes concerning the Promiſes made to the 
Patriarchs. So that on that account it was impoſſible thoſe Laws ſhou d 
be counterfeit on which the welfare of a Nation depended, and accor- 
ding to which they were governed ever ſince they were a Nation. So 
that I ſhall now take it to be ſufficiently proved, that the Writings un- 

der the name of Moſes were undoubtedly his; for none, who acknow- 

ledge the Laws to have been his, can have the face to deny the Hiſtory, 

there being ſo neceſſary a connexion between them; and the Book of 
Geneſis being nothing elſe but a general and very neceſſary introduction 

to that which follows. I deny not but the Hiſtory of Moſes might, ac- 

cording to the Tradition of the Jews, and the Belief of others, be revi- 


ſed by Ezra, or the Men of the great Synagogue after the Jew's return 
from Captivity, as appears by the names of Places, and other paſſages 


not ſuitable to the time of Moſes ; but I utterly deny that the Pentateuch 


was not of Moſes his penning, or that it was only a Collection out of the 

Diaries and Annals of the Nation: For throughout the Scripture the 

very hiſtorical paſſages are attributed to Moſes, and in all probability 

the Samaritan Pentateuch bears date before the Captivity; by which it 
ſtill appears that thoſe Books are truly the Books of Moſes. 


CHAP. II. 


Moſes his certain knowledge of what he wric, 


I. The third potheſis concerns the certainty of the matter of Moſes 
his Hiſtory, that gradually proved : Firſt, Moles his knowledge 
cleared, by his education, and experience, and certain information. 
II. His education in the wiſdom of Egypt ; what that was. III. 
The old Ægyptian learning enquired into; IV. the conveniences 
for it. V. Of the Egyptian Prieſts, Moles reckoned among them 
for his knowledge. VI. The Mathematical, Natural, Divine, and 

Moral learning of Agypt, VII. Their Political wiſdom moſt con- 
ſiderable. VIII. 7 he advantage of Moſes above the Greek Philoſo- 
phers, as to wiſdom and reaſon, Moſes himſelf an eye-witneſs of 
moſt of his hiſtory : IX. The certain uninterrupted tradition of the 


other part among the Jews, manifeſted by rational evidence. 


} 


; [Aving thus far cleared our way, we come to the third Hypotheſes, 


which is, There. are as manifeſt proofs of the undoubted truth and cet- ,, oth. 2 
tainty of the Hiſtory recorded by Moles, :as any can be given concerning any 2x ah 
thing which we yield the firmeſt aſſent unto. Here it muſt be conſidered, 
that we proceed in a way of rational evidence to prove the truth of the 


thing in hand, as to which, if in the judgment of impartial Perſons the 
K arguments 
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arguments produced be ſtrong enough to convince an unbyaſſed mind: 
It is not material, whether every wrangling At heiſt will fit down conten- 
ted with them. For uſually perſons of that inclination, rather than judg- 
ment, are more reſolved againſt light than inquiſitive after it, and rather 
ſeek to ſtop the chinksat which any light might come in, than open the 
Windows for the free and cheerful entertainment of it. It will certain- 
ly be ſufficient to make it appear, that no Man can deny the truth of 
that part of Scripture which we are now ſpeaking of, without offering 
manifeſt violence to his own faculties, and making it appear to the World, 
that he is one wholly forſaken of his own Reaſon: which will be ſatis- 
factorily done, if we can clear theſe things: Firſt, That it was morally 
impoſſible Moſes ſhou'd be ignorant of the things he undertook to write 
of, and ſo be deceived himſelf. Secondly, That it was utterly impoſſible 
he ſhou'd have any deſign in deceiving others in reporting it. Thirdly, 
That it is certain from all rational evidence, that he hath not deceiv'd 
the World, but that his Hiſtory is undoubtedly true. Firſt, That it 
was morally impoſſible Moſes ſhou'd be deceiv'd himſelf, or be ignorant 
of the things which he writ of. Two things are requiſitive to prevent 
a Man's being decev'd himſelf. Firſt, That he be a perſon of more than 
ordinary judgment, Wiſdom, and Knowledge. Secondly, That he have 
ſufficient information concerning the things he undertakes to write of, 
If either of theſe two be wanting, it is poſſible for a Man of integrity 
to be deceiv d; for an honeſt Heart hath not always an Urize and Thum- 
mim upon it; nor is Fidelity always furniſhd with the acuteſt intel- 
lectuals. The ſimplicity of the Dove is as liable to be deceiv'd its ſelf, 
as the ſubtilty of the Serpent is to deceive others; but where the wiſdom 

of the Serpent is, to prevent being deceiv'd, and the Dove's innocency 
in not deceiving others, there are all the qualifications can be deſir'd in 
any one who undertakes only to tell the truth. Firſt then, that Moſes 
was a Perſon of a great Underſtanding, and ſufficiently qualify'd to put 
a difference between Truth and Falſhood, will appear, Firſt, from the 
ingenuity of his Education, Secondly, from the ripeneſs of his Judgment, 
and greatneſs of his Experience when he penned theſe things. 

Firſt, We begin with his education. And here we require at preſent 
no further aſſent to be given to what is reported concerning Moſes in 
Scripture, than what we give to Plutarch's Lives, or any other relations 
concerning the actions of Perſons who lived in former Ages. Two 
things then we find recorded in Scripture concerning Moſes his Educa- 

Heb. 11. tion; That he was brought up in the Court of Egypt, and that he was 5&il- 
AR. 7.22, led in all the learning of the Egyptians; and theſe Two will abundant- 
ly prove the ingenuity of his Education, viz. That he was a Perſon 
both converſant in civil Affairs, and acquainted*with the abſtruſer parts 
of all the /Egyptian Wiſdom. | 
II. And I confeſs there is nothing to me which doth advance ſo much 
the repute of the ancient Ægyptian Learning, as that the Spirit of Go b 
in Scripture ſhou'd take ſo much Notice of it, as to ſet forth a Perſon. 
(otherwiſe renowned for greater accompliſhments) by his skill in this. 
For it it be below the wiſdom of any ordinary Perſon, to ſet forth a 
Perſon by 'that which in its ſelf is no matter of commendation ; how 
much leſs can we imagine it of that infinite wiſdom: which inſpired Ste- 
phen in that Apology which he makes for himſelf againſt the Libertines, 
who charged him with contempt of Moſes and the Law? And therefore 
certainly this was ſome very obſervable thing, which was brought in 
5 as 
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as a ſingular commendation of Moſes, by that perſon whoſe deſign was 

to make it appear how high an eſteem he had of him. And hence it ap- 
pears that Learning is not only in its ſelf a great accompliſhment of hu- 
man nature, but that it ought to be looked upon with veneration, even 

in thoſe who have excellencies ofa higher nature to commend them. If 

a Pearl retains its excellency when it lies upon adunghil, it can certainly 

loſe nothing of its luſtre by being ſet in a Crown of gold; if Learning 

be commendable in an Męyptian, it is no leſs in Moſes, where it is ena- 
mell'd with more noble perfections, than of it ſelf it can reach unto. All 
the queſtion is, Whether the ancient Learning of the Zgyptians was 
ſuch as might be ſuppos'd to improve the reaſon and Underſtanding of 
Men to ſuch an height, as thereby to make them more capable of putting 

a difference between Truth and Falſhood ? Whether it were ſuch an 
overflowing Nilus as wou d enrich the Underſtandings of all thoſe who 
were in a capacity to receive its Streams? The truth is, there want not 
grounds of ſuſpicion, that the old /#zyptian Learning was not of that 
elevation which the preſent diſtance of our Age makes us apt to think it 
was. And a learned Man hath in a ſet Diſcourſe endeavoured to ſhew 

the great defects that there were in it: Neither can it, I think, be de- Comine-1e 
ny d, but according to the reports we have now concerning it, ſome 1. ., 
parts of their Lgarning were frivolous, others obſcure, a great deal Ma- 10, 11, 12. 
gical, and the reſt ſhort of that improvement, which the acceſſion of the 

parts and induſtry of after Ages gave unto it. But yet it is again as e- 
vident, that ſome parts of Learning were invented by the Egyptians, 

others much improved, and that the Greeks did at firſt ſet up with the 

ſtock they borrow'd out of Ægypt, and that Learning chiefly flouriſh'd 

there, when there was (I had almoſt ſaid) an /Egyptiar darkneſs of Ig- 
norance overſpreading the face of Greece as well as other Nations. 

Which will appear by theſe conſiderations, The great antiquity of III. 
their repute for Learning, the great advantages they had for promoting 
it, and the parts of Learning moſt in uſe among them. This tho' it 
may ſeem a digreſſion here, will yet tend to promote our deſign, by 
ſhewing thereby how qualify'd and accompliſh'd Moſes was to deliver 
to the World an Hiſtory of ancient times. If we believe Macrobius, macros. 
there was no people in the World cou'd vye for Learning with the A.- Saturr./.r. 
gyptians, who makes Egypt in one place, the Mother of all Arts, and in $3, cin 
another, the #gyptians, omnium Philoſophiæ diſciplinarum parentes, The lib. . c. 19. 
fathers of all the Philoſophic Sciences; he derives elſewhere the original of 
all Aſtronomy from them, quos conſtat primos omnium celum metiri, &. 
ſerutari auſos + tho it be more probable that the Nativity even of Aſtro- 
nomy it ſelf was firſt calculated by the Chaldæans, from whom it was 1511. c. 21. 
convey'd to the Agyptians. He likewiſe appropriates all divine know- 
ledge to them, where he ſaith they were Soli rerum divinarum conſcii, 
and after calls gypt divinarum omnium dliſciplinarum compotem. It is On 
ſufficiently notorious what great repute the /Egyptian Learning hath / 3 
been in, with ſome in our latter times, in that our Chymiſts look upon 
it as the greateſt honour to their profeſſion, that they think they can 
claim kindred of the old AÆAgyptian Learning, and derive the pedigree of 
their Chymiſtry from the old /Egyptian Hermes. But that vain pretence 
is ſufficiently refuted by the fore- mentioned learned Man Conringins, in 
his Tract on this ſubject, de Hermetica Medicina, Franciſcus Patricius 
profeſſeth himſelf ſo great an admirer of the old /Egyptian Learning, 
that he thought it wou'd be no bad exchange, if the Peripatetic _—_— 
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phy were extruded, and the old Mgyptian received inſtead of it, But the 
World is now grown wiſer, than to receive his Hermes Triſmeg i ſtus for 
the Author of the old Ægyptian Philoſophy, the credit of his Author 
being for ever blaſted, and the doctrine contained in the Books under 
his name, manifeſted to be a mere Cento, a confus d mixture of the Chri- 
ſtian, Platonic, and Egyptian doctrine together. So that we con'd hard- 
ly maintain the juſtneſs of the repute of the ancient Ægyptiau Learning 
from any thing now extant of it; but yet we fee no reaſon toqueſtion 
it, eſpecially ſince it is ſo honourably ſpoken of in Sacred Writ, and 
| ſeems in it to have been made the ſtandard and meaſure of humane Wiſ⸗ 
dom. For which we have this obſervable teſtimony, that when the 
Wiſdom of Solomon is ſpoken of with the greateſt advantage and com- 
ops mendation, it is ſet forth with this character, #hat it exceeded the wiſdom 
of all the children of the Ea Country, and all the wiſdom of Egypt. Whence 
it is moſt natural and eaſy to argue, That certainly their learning muſt 
be accounted the greateſt at that time in the World; or elſe it cou'd not 
have been inferred, that Solomon was wiſer than all men, becauſe his 
wiſdom excelled theirs, unleſs we ſuppoſe their wifdom to have been 
the greateſt in that Age of the World, when the wiſdom of the Græ- 
cians (altho in that time Homer is ſuppoſed to floarifh) was not thought 
worthy the taking notice of. We fee from hence then, as from an irre- 
fragable teſtimony, that the wiſdom of the Egyptians anciently was no 
trivial Pedantry, nor mere ſuperſtitious and Magical Rites, but that 
there was ſomething in it ſolid and fubſtantial, or it had not been worth 
Lipber 4 triumphing over by the wiſdom of Solomon: It being true of that, what 
Marnitud, Lipſius faith of the Rowan Empire, Quicquid dignum vinci videbatur, 
Rom. l. I z icit; cætera non tam non potuit quam contempſit; it was an argument of 
3. ſome great worth, that it was overtopp d and conquer d by it. 

IV. Thus we ſee how juſt the repute of the ancient MÆgyptian Learning is 
from teſtimony, and we ſhall find as great reaſon for it, when we con- 
ſider the great advantages the Ægyptians had for promoting of Learning 
among them. Two ways Men come to knowledge, either by Tradition 
from others, or by Obſervation of their own; what the Ægyptian had 
the firſt way, .will be ſpoken to afterwards; we now conſider the latter 
of theſe. All Knowledge arifing from Obſervation, muſt be either of 
thoſe Sciences which immediately conduce to the benefit of Men's lives, 

odr ſuch whoſe end is to improve Men's rational faculties in the know- 
. ledge of things. The former neceſſity will put men upon the finding 
1c. 1. out, the latter require ſeceſſum & otia, freedom from other imployments, 
a mind addicted to them, and induſtry in the ſtudy of them, and a care 

to preſerve their inventionsin them. The ſtudy of Geometry among the 
FEgyptians, ow d its original to Neceſſity; for the river Nile being ſwell d 

with the ſhowers falling in Ethiopia, and thence annually overflowing 

the Country of Ægypt, and by its violence overturning all the marks they 

had to diſtinguiſh their Lands, made it neceſſarry for thefn upon every a- 
batement of the floud to ſurvey their Lands, to find out every one his 

own by the quantity of the ground upon the ſurvey. The neceſſity of which 

Herodot. put them upon a more diligent enquiry into that ſtudy, that thereby they 
"2-1, Mightattain to ſome exactneſs in that, which was to be of ſuch neceſlary, 
Strabl x7, conſtant and perpetual uſe. Thence we find the invention of Geometry 
Cel. Rbod. particularly attributed by Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo and others, to 
1.18. £34. the FMigyptians. This skill of theirs they after improved into a greater 
benefit, viz. the conveying the water of Nile into thoſe places where it 

had 
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had not overflown to fo great a height, as to give them hopes of an en- 
ſaing plenty; which they did by the artificial cutting of ſeveral Chan- 
nels for that end, wherein, faith Strabo, the FEgyptians Art and Indu- 
ftry ont-went Nature it ſelf. By this likewiſe they obſerv'd the height of 
the overflowing of the river, whereby they knew what Harveſt to ex- 


pect the following year; which they did by a Well near Memphis (from 


the uſe of it called Ne ο upon the walls of which were the 
marks of ſeveral cubits, which they obſerve and publiſh it to all, that 
they might provide themſelves accordingly. We ſee what grounds there 
are, even from profit and advantage, to make us believe that the - 


gyptians were skilFd in Geometry, and the knowledge relating thereto. 
And for the promoting of all other knowledge, whoſe end is Con- 


templation, the very conſtitution of their Commonwealth did much 


conduce thereto : For thereby it was provided that there ſhou'd always 
be a ſufficient number of perſons freed from all other Employments, 
who might devote themſelves to a ſedulous epquiry into the natures of 


things. Such were the Egyptian Prieſts, who by the peculiar nature of 
the Egyptian ſuperſtitions, were freed from that burdenſome ſervice 


of ſacrificing beaſts, which the Prieſts of other Nations were continual- 
ly employ'd about, and ſo they enjoy d not only an eaſie but a very ho- 


nourable employment; for they were the perſons of the greateſt ho- 


nour, eſteem, and authority among the Egyptians, of which rank, as 
far as I can find, all were accounted, who were not Souldiers, Husband- 


men, or Artificers. For Strabo mentions no Nobility at all in g ypt strab.l. j. 


diſtin& from the Prieſts ; for he divides the whole Commonwealth into 
Souldiers, Husbandmen and Prieſts. And telling us that the other two 


were employ'd about matters of War, and the King's revenues in Peace, 


he adds, o/ © leis N, pinomplies iTxsy #, 450 ros, Surnnlai Te 7 Bankov 
Torr, The Priefls minded the ſtudy of * y and Aſtronomy, and con- 
vers d moſt with their Kings : And after, ſpeaking of their Kings being 


ſtudy'd in their Arts, as well as others of the Prieſts, he adds, d d ts 


euro; e 6 SIS, with whom they ſpent moſt of their lives. Agreeable 


to this, Plutarch tells us, that the Kings themſelves were often Prieſts 3 / 
e /d. 


Oſir. 


and adds out of Hecatæus, that the Kings us d to drink Wine by meaſure, 
ket wlec, becauſe they were Prieſts; for as he faith, the Kings of Ægypt 
were choſen, either out of the rank of Prieſts or Souldiers, 28 wy AN- 
Te;av, Ts M opey youc dfinun Y, u f]. thoſe two orders be- 
ing of the greateſt honour, the one for valour, and the other for wiſdom ; and 
if the King were choſen out of the Souldiers, he was preſently entred a- 


mong the Prieſts, to learn their Myſtical Sciences. Dzodorns ſeems to piad. 1. i. 


reckon ſome great perfons after the Prieſts, and diſtin from the Soul- 
diery; but if he means by theſe any other than ſome of the other two 


2 I muſt ſay, as Caſaubon doth in another caſe of Diodorus, caſaub. 


ane Strabonis auForitas multis Siculis apud me prevalet. Diodorus his N. in 


teſtimony not to be weighed with Strabo :. From whence we may ander- 
ſtand the reaſon why that Poripherah, whoſe Daughter Joſeph married, 


h 
6 


Strab. l. 17. 


is called 172, which ſome render the Prieſt, others the Prince of On; Gen. 41. 


but theſe two we ſee are very conſiſtent, their Prieſts being their great ** 


Princes; and Heliopolis, or On, of which Potipherah was Prince or Prieſt; 
being the chief Seat and Univerſity of the Prieſts of Egypt. Now it is 


evident from Clemens Alexandrinus, that the gyptians did not com- Clem: 4- 


dren, » 


municate their Myſteries promiſcnouſly to all, but only to ſuch as were 8 


in ſucceſſion to the Crown, or elſe to thoſe of the Prieſts and their Chil- 


\ 
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dren, who were moſt apt and fit for them, both by their diet, inſtructi- 
on, and family. For this was unalterably obſerved among them, that 
there was a continued ſucceſſion of a profeſſion in their ſeveral families, 
both of Prieſts, Souldiers, and Husbandmen, whereby they kept their 
ſeveral orders without any mixture or confuſion, which is confeſs d 
Herodit. both by Herodotus and Diodorus : So that by this Conſtitution Learning 
5570 1.x, was among them confin'd to the Prieſts, which highly advanceth the 
c.71. probability of that Tradition, preſerv'd among the Zgyptians concern- 
ing Moſes (which likewiſe ſtrongly proves our preſent deſign) viz. Ma- 
Foſeph. metho's Records, as Joſephus tells us, that Moſes was one of the Prieſts at 
. 1. Heliopolis, and that his name among them was Oſar/iphrs, who changing 
his name, was called Myſes ; and in the time of Amenophis conducted the 
leprous people out of Ægypt (ſo the Agyptians out of their hatred of the 
Iſraelites call them.) And Chæremon another Ægyptian Prieſt in the ſame 
Author, calls Moſes a Scribe, and Joſeph (by whom probably he means 
Joſhua) a ſacred Scribe, and faith, that the ÆMgyptian name of Moſes was 
Tifithen, and of Joſeph, Poteſeph. Now this tradition did in all proba- 
bility ariſe from the repute of Moſes his learning and wiſdom; which 
being among them proper to their Prieſts, they thence aſcrib'd that 
name to him, altho' probably he might come to the knowledge of all 
their Myſteries, from the relation he:had to Pharaoh's Daughter. 

VI. We come now to conſider the parts of the Xgyptian Learning, in 
Philo ud. which the Scripture tells us Moſes was skilld: This by Philo Judæus is 
3 branched into Arithmetic, Geometry, Muſie, and Hieroglyphical Philoſo- 
Sixt.Senen. phy But Sixtus Senenſis more comprehenſively from Diodorus, Diogenes 
1. 2. p. 39. Laertius, and others, divides it into four parts, Mathematical, Natural, 

Divine and Moral. Their skill in the Mathematical parts of Learning 

hath been partly ſhew'd already, and might be more largely from that 

skill in them, which the Grecians gain d from the Mgyptians, as both 

Jambl. de Jamblichus and Porphyry ſpeak of Pythagoras, that he gain'd his skill in 
= BY Geometry chiefly from the Egyptians: for theſe as Porphyry ſaith, of 
Forphyr.de a long time had been very ſtudious of Osometry, as the Phericians of 
np Arithmetic, and the Chaldæaus of Aſtronomy. But Famblichus (and I 
think deſervedly) takes notice of the 20 vs ,? ie, the difficult ac- 
Strab.1.17.ceſs of the Ægyptian Prieſts, eſpecially as to acquaintance with their 
Myſteries; and fo Strabo calls them, wvaxs; Y SvameleSre:, ſuch who 
concealed their learning under many Symbols, and were not eaſily drawn 

to unfold it. And yet we might think the two and twenty years time 

which Pythagoras is thought to have ſpent among them, had been e- 

nough to have inſinuated himſelf into their utmoſt acquaintance, and 

to have drawn from them the knowledge of their greateſt Myſteries; 

but yet we have no great reaſon to think he did, if we believe the ſto- . 

ry in Diogenes Laertius of his ſacrificing an Hecatomb for the finding out 

that Demonſtration, which is now contain'd in the 47 propoſition of 

the firſt of Euclide. Let this did not abate the Grecians eſteem of the 
FEgyptians Mathematical Learning; for in Plato's time, Eudoxus Cnidius 

155 went into Agypt on purpoſe to acquire it; and Democritus his boaſt, 
Clem. 44. that none of the Arſepedonapte in Hmypt (ſo their Prieſts were call d, as 
Euſ. Prep. Clemens Alexandrinus and Enſebius tell us, who relate the ſtory) ex- 
2. 10. c. 2. ceded him in the Mathematics, proves, at leaſt inferred, that they were 
cnn Seng then in greateſt eſteem for them. Their great skill in Aſtronomy is at- 
Strab.l.17. teſted by Diodorus, Strabo, Herodotus, and others, and by their finding 
* out the courſe of the year by the motion of the Sun, which was the 
invention 
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invention of the Heliopolitan Ptieſts: How much they valued Geogra- 
phy, appears from Clemens his deſcription of the "I:25yexuunlc, or Clemens 


ſacred Scribe, in the ſolemn proceſſion ; for he was requir'd to be skilful * oF 
in Hieroglyphics, Coſmography, Geography, the motions of the Pla- 1005 . 
nets, the Chorography of Egypt, and deſcription of the Nile. Euſta- 
thius in his Notes on Dionyſus, attributes the invention of Geographi- 
cal Tables to Seſoſtris, who cauſed the Lands he had conquered to be 
deſcribed in Tables, and ſo communicated to the Mgyptians, and from 
them to others. Their skill in Natural Philoſophy cou'd not be very . 
great, becauſe of their Magic and Superſtition, whereby they were hin- I 
dred from all experiments in thoſe Natural things, which they attribu- 
ted a Divinity to; but they ſeem to have been more exact and curious 
in Natural Hiſtory ; for any prodigies, or any thing that was anoma- 
lous in Nature, they did, faith Strabo, pzn0@eny were ow erapioci cis 2 
jc Ye, with a great deal of curioſity inſert in their ſacred Re- 
cords; and Herodotus adds, that more things of that nature are obſerved by 
them than by any other Nation; which, ſaith he, they not only diligent- 
ly preſerve, but frequently compare together, and from a fimilitude of 
prodigies gather a ſimilitude of events. But that which gained the #- 
eyptians the greateſt repute abroad, ſeems to have been their early skill 
in Phyſie, which is ſo much ſpoken of by Homer, Plato, Herodotus, Plu- 
zarch, Diogenes Laertins, and others, that it were impertinent troubling 
a Reader's patience with the proof of that which is ſo generally con- 
feſs d. A great evidence of the antiquity of this ſtudy among them is 
(if Manetho may be ſo far credited) that Athotis, the ſecond King of 
the firſt Dynaſty of the Thinites, was a Phyſician himſelf, and writ ſome 
Books of Anatomy; and the ſecond King of the third Dynaſty of the 
Memphites, was, for his skill in Phyſie, honoured among them by the 
name of A#ſculapins. Pliny affirms it to have been the cuſtom of their Pn. Nit. 
Kings to cauſe dead bodies to be diſſected, to find out the nature of Dif: 4. 1. 
eaſes; and elſewhere tells us, that the original of Phe among them. . 
was from the relation of thoſe who by any remedy were cured of any 
Diſeaſe, which for a memorial to poſterity were recorded in their 
Temples. Their Hieroglyphical and Myſtical Learning hath made the 
greateſt.noiſe in the world and the leaſt of Subſtance in it ; which who- 
ever will not be convinced of without peruſal of Kircher's Oedipus A- 
gyptiacus, will at laſt find it fully done to his hand by the ſucceſleſs en- 
deavours of that otherwiſe learned Man. I cannot think any rational 
Man cou d think that ſtudy worth his pains, which at the higheſt can 
amount but to a conjecture; and when it is come to that with a great 
deal of pains, it is nothing but ſome ordinary and trivial obſervation. 
As in that famous Hieroglyphic of Dioſpolis, ſo much ſpoken of by the 
Ancients, where was a Child to expreſs coming into the World, an old 
Man for going out of it, an Hawk for Gop, an Hippopotamus for Ha- 
tred, and a Crocodile for Impudence ; and all to expreſs this venerable 
Apophtheem, O ye that come into the World, and that go out of it, God 
hates impudence. And therefore certainly this kind of Learning de- 
ſerves the higheſt form among the difficiles Nuge; and all theſe Hiero- 
glyphics put together, will make but one good one, and ſhon'd-be for 
abour loſt. . | 8 „ 
alleys yet one part of Learning more among them, which the . VII. 
gyptians are eſteemed for, which is the Political and Civil part of it, 
which may better be called Wiſdom, than moſt of the foregoing z two 


things 


a 
ge 


rent Dancate. * 
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things ſpeak much the wiſdom of a Nation, good Laws, and a prudent 

management of them: their Laws are highly commended by Strabo and 

Diodorus; and it is none of the leaſt commendations of them, that So- 

lon and Lycurgus borrowed ſo many of their Conſtitutions from them; 

and for the prudent management of their Government, as the continu- 

ance of their State ſo long in peace and quietneſs, is an invincible de- 

monſtration of it; ſo the report given of them in Scripture adds a fur- 

ther teſtimony to it; for therein the King of AÆgypt is called the Son of 

Ifa 19.17, the Wiſe, as well as the Son of ancient Kings; and his Counſellors are 

called wiſe Counſellors of Pharaoh, and the wiſe Mex ; whereby a more 

than ordinary prudence and policy muſt be underſtood. Can we now 

imagine ſuch a perſon as Moſes was, bred up in all the ingenuous Li- 

terature of Mgypt, converſant among their wiſeſt perſons in Pharaoh's 

Court, having thereby all advantages to improve himſelf, and to un- 

derſtand the utmoſt of all that they know, ſhou'd not be able to paſs a 

judgment between a mere pretence and Impoſture, and real and impor. 

tant Truths? Can we think that one who had intereſt in ſo great a 

Court, all advantages of raiſing himſelf therein, ſhou'd willingly for- 

fake all the pleaſures and delights at preſent, all his hopes and advan- 

tages, for the future, were he not fully perſuaded of the certain and 

undoubted truth of all thoſe things which are recorded in his Books? 

Is it poſſible a Man of ordinary wiſdom ſhou'd venture himſelf upon fo 

hazardous, unlikely and dangerous em 3 as that was Moſes un- 
dertook, which could have no probabi 


ility of ſucceſs, but only upon 
the belief that God who appeared unto him, was greater than all the 
Gods of Mgypt, and cou'd carry on his Deſign by his power, maugre 
all the oppoſition which the Princes of the world cou'd make againſt it ? 
And what poſſible ground can we have to think that ſuch a perſon, 
who did verily believe the truth of what Gop reveal'd unto him, ſhou d 
dare to write any otherwiſe than as it was revealed unto him? If there 
had been any thing repugnant to common Reaſon in the Hiſtory of the 
Creation, the Fall of Man, the univerſal Deluge, the propagation of 
the World by the Sons of Noah, the Hiſtory of the Patriarchs, had not 
Mofes rational faculties as well as we? nay, had he them not far better 

improved than any of ours are? and was not he then able to judge 
what was ſuitable to Reaſon, and what not? and can we think he 
wou'd then deliver any thing inconſiſtent with Reaſon or undoubted 
Tradition then, when the Egyptian Prieſts might ſo readily and plain- 
ly have triumphed over him, by diſcovering the falſhood of what he 
wrote? Thus we ſee that Moſes was as highly qualify'd as any of the a- 
cuteſt heathen Philoſophers cou d be, for diſcerning Truth from Falf 
hood; nay, in all probability he far excelled the moſt renowned of the 
Grecian Philoſophers in that very kind of Learning wherewith they 
made ſo great noiſe in the World, which was originally Egyptian, as 
is evident. in the whole ſeries of the Grecian Philoſophers, who went 
Age after Age to Agypt, to get ſome ſcraps of that Learning there, 
which Moſes cou'd not have but full meals of, becauſe of his high 
place, great intereſt, and power in -/Egypt. And muſt thoſe hungry 
Philoſophers then become the only Maſters of our Reaſon, and their 
Dictates be receiv'd as the ſenſe and voice of Nature, which they either 
receiv'd from uncertain Tradition, or elſe deliver'd in oppoſition to it, 
that they might be more taken notice of in the World? Muſt an aun; 


te be confronted with, Thus ſaith the Lord? and a few pitiful Sym- 
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bols vye authority with Divine Commands? and Ex nibilo nibil fit be 
ſooner believ'd than, In the beginning God created the Heavens and the 
Earth? What irrefragable evidence of Reaſon is that ſo confident _— 
ſumption built upon, when it can ſignifie nothing without this Hypo: 
theſis, That there is nothing but Matter in the World? and let this firſt 
be prov'd, and we will never ſtick to grant the other. I may confi: 
dently ſay, the great gullery of the world hath been, taking philoſo- 
phical Dictates for the ſtandard of Reaſon, and unprov'd Hypotheſes for 
certain Foundations for our diſcourſe to rely upon. And the ſeeking 
to reconcile the Myſteries of our Faith to theſe, hath been that which 
hath almoſt deſtroy'd it, and turn d our Religion into a mere philoſo- 
phical Speculation. But of this elſewhere. We ſee then that infiſting 
merely on the accompliſhment and rational perfections of the perſons 
who ſpeak, we have more reaſon to yield credit to Moſes in his Hiſto- 
ry, than to any Philoſophers in their Speculations, 

And that which in the next place ſpeaks Moſes to be a perſon of wiſ- 
dom, and judgment, and ability to find out truth, was his Age and Ex- 
perience when he deliverd theſe things to the World. He vented no 
crude and indigeſted conceptions, no ſudden and temerarious fancies, 
the uſual iſſues of teeming and juvenile Wits; he liv'd long enough to 
have experience to try, and judgment to diſtinguiſh a mere outſide and 
varniſh, from what was ſolid and ſubſtantial. We cannot then have 
the leaſt ground of ſuſpicion, that Moſes was any ways unfit to diſcern 
Truth from Falſhood, and therefore was capable of judging the one 
from the other. | | | ; 

But tho perſons be never ſo highly accompliſh'd for parts, learning, 
and experience, yet if they want due information of the certainty of 


the things they deliver, they may be ſtill deceiv'd themſelves; and if 


they preſerve it for poſterity, be guilty of deceiving others. Let us now 
therefore ſee whether Moſes had not as great advantages for underſtand- 
ing the truth of his Hiſtory, as he had judgment to diſcern it. And 


concerning all thoſe things contained in the four laſt Books of his, to 


his own death, it was impoſlible any ſhou'd have greater than himſelf, 


writing nothing but what he was pars magna himſelf of, what he ſaw and 


heard, and did; and can any teſtimony be deſired greater than his 
whoſe actions they were, or who was preſent at the doing of them; 


and that not in any private-way, but in the moſt public capacity ? For. 


altho' private perſons may be preſent at great actions, yet they may be 
guilty of miſ-repreſenting them, for want of underſtanding all circum- 
ſtances precedent, and ſubſequent, or for want of underſtanding the 
deſigns of the chief inſtruments of action: but when the perſon himſelf, 
who was the chief in all, ſhall undertake to write an exact Hiſtory of it, 
what evidence can be deſired more certain than that is, that there cou'd 


be no defect as to information concerning what was done? The only 


ſcruple then that can be made, muſt be concerning the paſſages of for- 
mer times which Moſes relates. And here I doubt not but to make it 


appear, that inſiſting only on all that can be deſired in a bare Hiſtorian 


(ſetting aſide Divine Revelation) he had as true and certain information 
of the Hiſtory of thoſe former Ages, as any one can have of things at 
that diſtance from themſelves; and that is, by a certain uninterrupted 
tradition of them, which will appear more clear and evident in that Na- 
tion of which Moſes was, than in any other Nation in the World: and 
that on theſe two accounts: Firſt, The 1 lineal deſcent from Fa- 
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ther to Son in the Jewiſh Nation. Secondly, Their intereſt lying ſo much 
in the preſerving this Tradition entire. 

Firſt, That there was a certain unmixed lineal deſcent from Father to 
Fon in the Jewiſh Nation + the great cauſe of molt of the confuſion in 
the Tradition of other Nations, was the frequent mixing of ſeveral Fa- 
milies one with another; now that Gop might as it were on purpoſe. 
fatisfie the World of the Iſraelites Capacity to preſerve the Tradition 
entire, he prohibited their mixture by Marriages with the People of 


other Nations and Families. So that in Moſes his time it was a very 


eaſie matter to run up their lineal deſcent as far as the Flood, nay, up 


to Adam; for Adam converſed ſometimes with Lamech, Noah's Father ; 
for Lamech was born A.M. 874. Adam died 930. fo that 56 years, ac- 
cording to that computation, were Adam and Lamech contemporary. 
Can we then think Noah ignorant of the ancient Tradition of the World, 
when his Father was ſo long co-evous with Adam; and Mathuſelah his 
Grand-father, who was born A. M. 687. died not till A. M. 1656. ac- 
cording to our moſt learned Primate of Armagh, i. e. was 600 years con- 
temporary with Noah. Sem his Son was probably living in ſome part 
of Jacob's time, or Iſaac's at leaſt; and how eaſily and uninterruptedly 
might the general Tradition of the ancient Hiſtory be continued thence 
to the time of Moſes, when the number of Families agreeing in this 
Tradition was increaſed, and withal incorporated by a common liga- 
ment of Religion? I demand then, where can we ſuppoſe any igno- 
rance or cutting off this general Tradition in ſo continued a ſucceſſion 
as here was? Can we imagine that the Grand-children of Jacob cou'd 
be ignorant of their own pedigree, and whence they came into fg ypt 2 
can we think a thing ſo late and fo remarkable as the account of their 
coming thither, ſhou'd be forgotten, which was attended with ſo many 
memorable circumſtances, eſpecially the ſelling and advancement of Jo- 


ſeph, whoſe memory it was impoſſible ſhou'd be obliterated in ſo ſhort 


a time? Cou'd Jacob be ignorant of the Country whence his Grand- 
father Abrabam came? eſpecially when he liv'd fo long in it himſelf, 
and married in that branch of the Family that was remaining there, 
when he had ſerved his Uncle Laban 2 Cou'd Abrabam, when he was 
contemporary with Sem, be ignorant of the truth of the Floud, when 
Sem, from whom he derived himſelf, was one of the perſons who eſca- 
ped it in the Ark? Cou'd Sem be ignorant of the actions before the 
Floud, when Adam, the firſt Man, lived ſo near the time of Noah 2 and, 
coud Noah then be ignorant of the Creation and the fall of Man ? 
Thus we ſee it almoſt impoſſible, that any age among them then cou'd 
be ignorant of the paſſages of the precedent, which they were ſo few 
Generations removed from, that they cou'd with eaſe derive themſelves 
from.the Firſt. Man, What then can we ſay? that any of theſe had a 
deſign of deceiving their Poſterity, and ſo corrupted the Tradition? 
beſides, that it cou'd be hardly poſſible at that time, when there were 
fo many remaining teſtimonies of former times; what end can we ima- 
gin that any Parents ſhou'd have in thus: deceiving their Children, or 
what advantage ſhou'd come to them by ſuch a deceit? Nay, I ſhall 
now manifeſt in the ſecond place, That the whole intereſt of their Chil- 
dren lay in preſerving this Tradition certain and entire. For their 
hopes of poſſeſſing Canaan and title to it, depended upon the promiſe 
made unto Abraham 400 years before; which won'd not only keep a- 
wake their ſenſe of the Divine Providence, but wou d make them care- 
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ful during their Bondage to pteſerve their Genealogies, becauſe all the 
Right they cou'd plead to their poſſeſſions in Canaan, was from their 
being of Abraham's Seed. And beſides this, on purpoſe to be a memo- 
rial to them of paſſages between GoD and Abraham, they had in their 
fleſh a badge of Circumciſion, which wou d ſerve to call to mind thoſe 
tranſactions which had been between GOD and their Fore-fathers. 
Theſe things then do fully demonſtrate, that inſiſting only on Rational 
Evidence, the [ſraelites were the moſt certain conſervators of the anci- 
ent Hiſtory of the World; and can we think, that Moſes who was the 
Ruler among them, ſhou d not fully underſtand thoſe things which e- 
very Iſraelite cou d ſcarce be ignorant of, and might correct the miſtakes 
of Moſes in his Hiſtory, if he had been guilty of any ſuch? Theſe 
things I ſuppoſe have made the firſt Propoſition evident, That it was 


morally impoſſible Moſes ſhou'd be deceived himſelf, or be ignorant of 


the things which he reports to others, both becauſe he had abilities 


ſufficient to diſcover Truth from Falſhood, and ſufficient information 
of the paſſages of former times. 


CHAP. III. 
Moſes his fidelity proved. 


I. Moſes conſidered as an Hiftorian, and as a Law giver ; his fidelity 
in both proved ; clear evidences that he had no intent to deceive in 
his Hiſtory, freedom from private intereſt, impartiality in bis rela- 
tions, plainneſs and perſpicuity of ſtile. II. 4s a Law-giver he came 
armed with Divine Authority, which being the main thing, is fixed 

on to be fully proved from bis actions and writings, III. The power 
of Miracles the great evidence of Divine Revelation. Two grand 
Queſtions propounded. In what caſes Miracles may be expected, and 
how known to be true, Mo neceſſity of a conſtant power of Mi- 
racles in a Church: IV. Two caſes alone wherein they may be ex. 
pected. When any thing comes as a Law from God, and when a 
Divine Law is to be repealed, The neceſſity of Miracles in thoſe 
Caſes as an evidence of Divine Revelation aſſerted, V. VI. VII. Ob- 
jections anſwered. No uſe of Miracles when the Doctrine is ſettled 
and owned by Miracles by the firſt Revelation, No need of Mi- 


racles in reformation of a Church, 5 


18 ſecond Propoſition contains the proof of Moſes his fidelity, 
| That he was as far from having any intent to deceive others, as 
he was from being deceived himſelf. Two ways Moſes muſt be confide- 


red, as an Hiſtorian, -and as a Law-giver; the only inducement for him 


to deceive as an Hiſtorian, muſt be ſome particular intereſt which muſt 
draw him aſide from an impartial delivery of the truth; as a Law-giver, 
he might deceive, if he pretended Divine Revelation for thoſe Laws 
which were only the iſſues of his own Brain, that they might be - 
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ceived with a greater veneration among the People, as Numæ Pompil;- 
2 and others did. Now if we prove that Moſes had no intereſt to de- 
ceive in his Hiſtory, and bad all rational evidence of Divine Revelati- 
on in his Laws, we ſhall abundantly evince the undoubted fidelity of 
Moſes in every thing recorded by him, We begin then with his fide- 
lity as an Hiſtorian, and it being contrary to the common intereſt of 
the World to deceive and be deceived, we have no reaſon to-entertain 
any ſuſpicions of the veracity of any perſon where we cannot difcern 
ſome peculiar intereſt that might have a ſtronger byaſs upon him than 
the common intereſt of the World. For it is otherwiſe in Morals than 
in Naturals; for in Naturals, we ſee that every thing will leave its pro- 
per intereſt to preſerve the common intereſt of Nature but in Morals, 
there is nothing more common than deſerting the common intereſt of 
Mankind, to ſet up a peculiar intereſt againſt it: It being the trueſt 
deſcription of a Politician, that he is one who makes himſelf the centre, 
and the whole World his circumference; that he regards not how much 
the whole World is abuſed, if any advantage doth accrue to himſelf 
by it. Where we ſee it then the deſign of any perſon to advance him- 
ſelf or his poſterity, or to fet up the credit of the Nation whoſe Hi- 
ſtory he writes, we may have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect his partiality, becauſe 
we then find a ſufficient inducement for fuch a one to leave the com- 
mon road of Truth, and to fall into the paths of deceit. But we have 
not the leaſt ground to ſuſpect any ſuch partiality in the Hiſtory of 
Moſes ; for nothing is more clear than that he was free from the ambi- 
tious defign of advancing himfelf and his poſterity, who notwithſtand- 
ing the great honour he enjoy'd himſelf, was content to leave his po- 
ſterity in the meaneſt ſort of attendance upon the Tabernacle. And as 
little have we ground to think he intended to flatter that Nation, which 
he fo lively defcribes, that one won'd think he had rather a deſign to 
fer forth the frowardnefs, unbelief, unthankfulneſs, and difobedience 
of a Nation towards a gracious Gop, than any ways inhance their repu- 
tation in the world, or to ingratiate himſelf with them by writing this 
Hiſtory of them. Nay, and he ſets forth ſo exactly the leſſer failings 
and groſſer enormities of all the Anceſtors of this Nation, whoſe acts 
he records, that any impartial Reader will ſoon acquit him of a defign 
of flattery, when after he hath recorded thoſe faults, he ſeeks not to 
extenuate them, or bring any excuſe or pretence to palliate them. So 
that any obſerving Reader may eaſily take notice, that he was carried 
on by a higher deſign than the common people of Hiſtorians are; and 
that his drift and ſcope was to exalt the goodneſs and favour of Gop, 
towards a rebellious and obſtinate people. Of which there can be no 
greater nor more lively demonſtration, than the Hiſtory of all the tranſ- 
actions of the Jewiſh Nation, from their coming forth of Egypr, to 
their utter ruin and deſolation. And Moſes tells them as from Gop 
himſelf, it was neither for their number, nor their goodneſs, that God ſet 
his love upox them, but he laved tbem, becauſe he loved them, i. e. no o- 
ther account was to be given of his gracious dealing with them, but 
the freeneſs of his own bounty, and the exuberancy of his goodnefs to- 
wards them. Nay, have we not caufe to admire the ingenuity as well 
as veracity of this excellent perfonage, who not only lays fo notorious 
a blot upon the ſtock of his own Family Levi, recorded fo punctually 
the inhumanity and cruelty of him, and Simeom in their dealings with the 
Sechemitesz, but likewiſe inſerts that curſe which was left upon their 
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memory for it, by their own Father at his deceaſe! And that he might 
not leave the leaſt ſuſpicion of partiality behind him, he hath not done 
as the Statuary did, (who engraved his own name fo artificially in the 
Statue of Jupiter, that one ſhou'd continue as long as the other,) but 
what the other intended for the praiſe of his skill, Moſes hath done 
for his ingenuity, that he hath ſo interwoven the Hiſtory of his own 
failings and diſobedience with thoſe of the Nation, that his ſpots are 
like to continue as long as the whole web of his Hiſtory is like to do. 
Had it been the leaſt part of his deſign to have his memory preſerved 
with a ſuperſtitious veneration among the Jews, how eaſy had it been 
for him to have left out any thing that might in the leaſt intrench upon 
his reputation? but we find him very ſecure and careleſs in that particu- 
lar z nay, on the other fide, very ſtudious and induſtrious in depreſſing 
the honour and deſarts of Men, and advancing the power and goodneſs 
of Gop. And all this he doth, not in an affected ſtrain of Röhetoric, 
whoſe proper work is impetrare fidem mendacio, and as Tull ſome where 
confeſſeth, To make things ſeem otherwiſe than they are; but that innate 
ſimplicity and plainneſs, and yet withal with that Inperatoria brevitas, 
that Majeſty and Authority, that it is thereby evident he thought not 
to court acceptance, but to demand belief: Nor had any ſuch pitiful 
deſign of pleaſing his Readers with ſome affected phraſes, but thought 
that Truth it ſelf had preſence enough with it, co command the ſubmiſ- 
fion of our Underſtandings to it. 4 

Eſpecially when all theſe were delivered by ſuch a one who came. 
ſufficiently armed with all motives of credibility and inducements to aſ- 
ſent, by that evidence which he gave, that he was no pretender to Di- 
vine Revelation, but was really imploy'd as a peculiar inſtrument of 
State under the Go p and Ruler of the whole World. Which if it be 
made clear, then all our farther doubts muſt preſently ceaſe, and all im- 


pertinent diſputes be filenced, when the Supreme Majeſty appears im- 


powering any perſon to dictate to the World the Laws they muſt be go- 
verned by. For if any thing be repugnane to our Rational Faculties, 
that is, that G o p ſhou'd dictate any thing but what is moſt certainly 
true, or that the Governour of the World ſhou'd preſcribe any Laws, 
but ſuch as were moſt juſt and reaſonable. If we ſuppoſe a Go p, we 
cannot queſtion veracity to be one of his chiefeſt Attributes, and that 
it is impoſſible the Gop of truth ſhou'd imploy any, to reveal any thing 
as from him, but what was undoubtedly true. So that it were an argu- 
ment of the moſt groſs and unreaſonable incredulity, to diſtruſt the cer- 
tainty of any thing which comes to us with ſuſſicĩent evidence of Divine, 
Revelation, becauſe thereby we ſhew our diſtruſt of the veracity of Gop 


II. 


himſelf, All that we can deſire then, is only reaſonable ſatisfaction 


concetning the evidence of Divine Revelation in the perfon whoſe words 
we are to credit, and this our gracious Go Þ hath been ſo far from de- 
nying Men, that he hath given all Rational Evidence of the truth of it. 
For it implying no incongruity at all, to any notions of Go D or our 
ſelves, that G o p ſhou'd, when it pleaſes him, ſingle out ſome inſtru- 
ment to manifeſt his will to the World; our enquiry then leads us to 
thoſe things which may be proper Notes and Characters of ſuch a per- 
fon who is employ'd on ſo high an Embaſſy. And thoſe are chiefly 


theſe two, If his actions be ſuch as cou'd not flow from the power of 


mere Natural Cauſes; and, If the things he reveals be ſuch as cou d not 


proceed from any created Underſtanding, Fir then, for his 1 
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theſe ſtriking moſt upon our outward Senſes, when they are any thing 
extraordinary, do tranſmit along with the impreſſions of them to the 
Underſtanding, an high opinion of the perſon that doth them : whereas 
the mere height of knowledge, or profoundneſs of things diſcovered, 
can have no ſuch preſent power and influence upon any, but ſuch as 
are of more raiſed and inquiſitive minds. And the World 1s generally 
more apt to ſuſpect its ſelf deceived with Words, than it can be with 
| Actions; and hence Miracles, or the doing of things above the reach of 
Nature, hath been always embraced as the greateſt teſtimony of Divine 
Authority and Revelation. For which there is this evident Reaſon, 
That the courſe of Nature being ſettled by Divine Power, and every 
thing acting there by the force of that Power it receiv'd at firſt, it ſeems 
impoſlible that any thing ſhou'd really alter the ſeries of things, without 
the ſame power which at firſt produced them. This then we take for 
granted, That where-ever ſuch a Power appears, there is a certain evi- 
dence of a Divine Preſence going along with ſuch a Perſon who enjoys 
it. And this is that which is moſt evident in the actions of Myſes, both 
as to the Miracles he wrought both in /Egypt and the Wilderneſs, and 
his miraculous deliverance of the Iſraelites out of Ægypt, this latter be- 
ing as much above the reach of any merely Civil Power, as the other 
above Natural. 
We therefore come to the Rational Evidence of that Divine Autho- 
rity whereby Moſes ated, which may be gathered from that Divine 
Power which appeared in his Actions, which being a matter of ſo great 
weight and importance (it being one of the main Baſes whereon the 
Evidence of Divine Revelation, as to us, doth ſtand) and withal of ſo 
great difficulty and obſcurity, (cauſed thro' the preferring ſome Parties 
in Religion above the common intereſt of it) it will require more care 
and diligence to ſearch what influence the Power of Miracles hath upon 
the proving the Divine Commiſſion of thoſe who do them. Whether 
they are ſuch undoubted Credentials, that where-ever they are produ- 
ced, we are preſently to receive the Perſons who bring them, as Extraor- 
dinary Embaſſadors from heaven, employ'd on ſome peculiar Meſſage to 
the Sons of Men? For the full ſtating of this Important Queſtion, two 
things muſt be cleared: Firſt, in what caſes Miracles may be expected 
as Credentials to confirm an immediate Commiſſion from Heaven? Se- 
condly, What Rational Evidences do attend thoſe Miracles, to aſſure us 
they are ſuch as they pretend to be? 
III. Firſt, For thecauſes wherein theſe Miracles are to be expected as in- 
ducements to, or confirmations of our Faith, concerning the Divine 
imployment of any perſons in the World. And here I lay down this 
as a certain Foundation, That a power of Miracles is not conſtantly 
and perpetually neceſſary in all thoſe who manage the affairs of Heaven 
here on Earth, or that act in the name of Go p in the World. When 
the Doctrine of Faith is once ſettled in Sacred Records, and the Divine 
Revelation of that Doctrine ſufficiently atteſted, by a Power of Miracles 
in the Revealers of it, What imaginable neceſſity or pretext can there 
be contrived for a power of Miracles, eſpecially among ſuch as already 
own the Divine Revelation of the Scriptures? To make then a power 
of working Miracles to be conſtantly reſident in the Church of Gop, as 
one of the neceſſary Notes and Characters of it, is to put Gob upon that 
neceſſity which common Nature is freed from, viz. of multiplying 
things without ſufficient cauſe to be given for them; and to leave Men's 
| Faith 
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Faith at a ſtand, when Gop hath given ſufficient teſtiniony for it to re- 
jy upon. It is a thing too common and eaſy to be obſerved, that ſome 
perſons out of their eagerneſs to uphold the intereſt of their own par- 
ty, have been fain toeſtabliſh it upon ſuch grounds, which when they 
are ſufficiently ſearched to, the bottom, do apparently undermine the 
common and ſure Foundations whereon the Belief of our conimon Chri- 
ſtianity doth mainly ſtand. It were eaſy to make 4 large Diſcourſe on 
this Subject, whereby we may rip open the wounds that Chriſtianity 
hath receiv'd, thro' the contentions of the ſeveral parties of it; but 
this imputation cannot with ſo much reaſon be faſtn'd on any party, as 
that which is nailed to a pretended Infallible Chair; for which we need 
no other inſtance, than this before us. For while the leaders of that 
party make a Power of Miracles to be a neceſſary Note of the true Church, 
they unavoidably run Men upon this dangerous precipice, not to believe 


any thing as a matter of Faith, where they find not ſufficient Miracles 


to convince them that is the true Church which propounds it to 
them. Which neceſſarily follows from their acknowledg'd principles; 
for it being impoſlible, according to them, to believe any thing with 
a Divine Faith, but what is propounded by the Church as an infallible 
Guide; and it being impoſſible to know which is this infallible Guide, 
but by the Notes and Characters of it, and one of thoſe Notes, being 
a Power of Miracles, I cannot find out my Guide but by this Power; 
and this Power muſt be preſent in the Church, for nothing of former 


Ages concerning Faith, as the Miracles of Chriſt, his Reſurrection, &c. 


is to be believ'd, but on the Church's account) and therefore where 
Men do not find ſufficient conviction from preſent Miracles, to believe 


the Church to be an infallible Guide, they muſt throw off all Faith con- 


cerning the Goſpel ; for as good never a whit, as never the better. And 


therefore it is no wonder At#heiſzz ſhou d be fo thriving a plant in 
Italy; nay under, if not within the walls of Rome it ſelf, where inqui- 


fitive Perſons do daily fee the jugglings and impoſtures of Prieſts in their 
pretended Miracles, and from thence are brought to look upon Religion 
its ſelf as a mere impoſture, and to think no Pope ſo infallible, as he 
that faid, Quantum nobis profuit hec de Chriſto fabula? Such horrid con- 


ſequences do Men drive others, if not bring themſelves, to, when they 


employ their parts and induſtry rather to uphold a corrupt intereſt, than 
to promote the Belief of the acknowledg'd principles of Chriſtian Faith ; 
But as long as we aſſert no neceſſity of ſuch a power of Miracles to be 
the Note of any true Church, nor any ſuch neceſlity of an infallible 
Guide, but that the Miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, were 
ſufficient evidences of a Divine Spirit in them; and that the Scriptures 
were recorded by them to be an infallible Rule of Faith; here we have 
more clear reaſon as to the primary motives and grounds of Faith, and 
withal the infallible veracity of Go DD in the Scriptures, as the laſt reſo- 
lation of Faith. And while we aſſert ſuch an infallible Rule of Faith, 
delivered: to'us by ſuch an unanimous conſent from the firſt delivery of 
it, and then ſo fully atteſted by ſuch uncontroulable Miracles, we can- 
not in the leaſt underſtand to what end a power of Miracles ſhon'd now 


ſerve in the Church, eſpecially among thoſe who all believe the Scrip- 


tures to be the Word of Go D. Indeed before the great harveſt of Con- 
verts in the primitive times were brought in, both of Jews and Gentiles, 
and the Church fully ſettled in receiving the Canon of the Scriptures 
univerſally, we find Gop did continue this power among them; bat af- 
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ter the Books of the New Teſtament were generally embraced as the 
Rule of Faith among Chriſtians, we find them ſo far from pretending 
to any ſuch Power, that they reject the pretenders to it, ſuch as the 
Donatiſts were, and plead upon the ſame accounts, as we do now againſt 
the neceſſity of it. We ſee then no reaſon in the world for Miracles to 
be continued where the Doctrine of Faith is ſettled, as being confirmed 
by Miracles in the firſt Preachers of it. | T2 
There are only theſe two caſes then, wherein Miracles may juſtly and 
with reaſon be expected. Firſt, When any perſon comes as by an ex- 
traordinary commiſſion from Gop to the World, either to deliver ſome 
peculiar meſſage, or to do ſome more than ordinary ſervice. Second- 
iy, When ſomething that hath been before eſtabliſh d by Divine Law, 
is to be repealed, and ſome other way of worſhip eſtabliſh'd inſtead of 
it. Firſt, When any comes upon an extraordinary meſſage to the World, 
in the name of, and by commiſſion from Go p, then it is but reaſon to 
require ſome more than ordinary evidence of ſuch Authority. Becauſe 
of the main importance of the duty of giving credit to ſuch a perſon, 
and the great ſin of being guilty of rejecting that Divine Authority which 
appears in him. And in this caſe we cannot think that Go D wou'd 
require it as a Duty to believe, where he doth not give ſufficient argu- 
ments for Faith, nor that he will puniſh perſons for ſuch a fault, which 
an invincible ignorance was the cauſe of. Indeed G o p doth not uſe 
to neceſſitate Faith, as to the act of it, but he doth ſo clearly propound 
the object of it, with all arguments inducing to it, as may ſufficiently 
juſtify a Believer's choice in point of reaſon and prudence, and may 
leave all Unbelievers without excuſe. I cannot ſee what account a Man 
can give to himſelf of his Faith, much leſs what Apology he can make 
to others for it, unleſs he be ſufficiently convinced in point of the high- 
eſt reaſon, that it was his duty to believe; and in order to that convicti- 
. on, there muſt be ſome clear evidence given, That what is ſpoken hath 
the impreſs of Divine authority upon it. Now what convictions there 
can be to any ſober mind concerning Divine Authority in any perſon 
without ſuch a Power of Miracles going along with him, when he is 
to deliver ſome new Doctrine to the World to be believ'd, I confeſs 1 
cannot underſtand. For altho I doubt not but where-ever Go p doth 
reveal any thing to any perſon immediately, he gives demonſtrable evi- 
dence to the inward ſenſes of the Soul, that it comes from himſelf; yet 
this inward ſenſe can be no ground to another perſon to believe his Do- 
ctrine Divine, becauſe no Man can be a competent judge of the actings of 
the Divine Spirit from ſtrong impreſſions of fancy by the torce and ener- 
gy of them. If it be ſaid, That we are bound to believe thoſe, who ſay 
they are fully ſatisfy'd of their Divine Commiſſion. I anſwer Firſt, This 
will expoſe us to all deluſions imaginable; for if we are bound to be- 
lie ve them becauſe they ſay ſo, we are bound to believe all which ſay ſo; 
and none are more confident pretenders to this than the greateſt deceiv- 
ers, as the experience of our Age will ſufficiently witneſs. Secondly, Men 
muſt neceſſarily be bound to believe contradictions; for nothing is more 
ordinary, than for ſuch confident pretenders to a Divine Spirit, to con- 
tradict one another, and it may be, the ſame perſon in a little time con- 
tradict himſelf: and muſt we ſtill be bound to believe all they ſay? If 
ſo, no Philoſophers wou d be fo much in requeſt, as thoſe Ariſtotle diſ- 
putes againſt in his Metaphyſics, who thought a thing might be, and 
not be, at the ſame time. Third/y, The ground of Faith at laſt will 
| | | be 
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be but a mere humane teſtimony, as far as the perſon who is to believe 
s capable of judging of it. For the Queſtion, being, Whether the per- 
ſon I am to believe hath Divine Authority for what he ſaith, What 
ground can I have to believe that he hath ſo? Muſt I take his bare affir- 
mation for it? If ſo,' then a mere humane teſtimony muſt be the ground 
of Divine Faith. and that which is laſt reſolved into: If it be ſaid, That 
Jan to believe the Divine Authority by which he ſpeaks, when he ſpeaks in 
the name of God : Lanſwer, The Queſtion will again return, how I ſhall 
know he ſpeaks this from Divine Authority? and ſo there muſt be a pro- 
greſs in infinitum, or founding Divine Faith on a mere humane teſtimo- 
ny, If I am to believe Divine Revelation merely on the account of the 
perſon's affirmation who pretends to it. For in this caſe it holds good, 
Non apparenti & non exiſtentis eadem eſt ratio; if he be divinely inſpi- 
red, and there be no ground inducing me to believe that he is ſo, I 
ſhall be excuſed, if I believe him not, if my wilfulneſs and lazineſs be not 
the cauſe of my unbelief. - - | | 
If it be ſaid, That God will ſatisfy the minds of good Men concerning the 
truth of Divine Revelation. I grant it to be wonderful true; but all 
the Queſtion is de modo, how Gop will ſatisfy them? whether merely 
by Inſpiration of his own Spirit in them, alluring them that it is Gop 
that ſpeaks in ſuch perſons; or by giving them Rational Evidence, con- 
vincing them of ſufficient grounds to believe it. If we aſſert the former 
way, we run into theſe inconveniences: Firſt, We make as immediate 
a Revelation in all thoſe who believe, as in thoſe who are to reveal Di- 
vine Truths to us; for there is a new Revelation of an object immediate- 
ly to the mind; viz. That ſuch a perſon is inſpired of God ;, and is not af- 
ter the common way of the Spirit's illumination in Believers, which is 
by enlightning the faculty, without the propoſition of any new object, 
as it is in the work of Grace: So that according to this opinion, there 
muſt be immediate Inſpiration as to that act of Faith, whereby we be- 
lieve any one to have been divinely inſpired, and conſequently to that 
whereby we believe the Scriptures to be the Word of Gop. Secondly, 
Doth not this make the faireſt plea for Men's unbelief? For, I demand, 
Is it the duty of thoſe who want that immediate Illumination to believe 
or no? If it be not their duty, Unbelief can be no fin to them; if it be 
a duty, it muſt be made known to be a duty; and, how can that be 
made known to them to be a duty, when they want the only and neceſ- 
ſary means of Inſtruction in order to it? Will Go p condemn them for 
that, which it was impoſſible they ſhou'd have, unleſs Gop gave it them? 
And how can they be left inexcuſable, who want ſo much as rational 
inducements to Faith? for of theſe I now ſpeak, and not of efficatious 
perſuaſions of the Mind, when there are rational arguments for Faith 
propounded. But, Laſtly, I ſuppoſe the caſe will be clear d, when we 
take notice what courſe Gop hath always taken to give all rational ſatis- 
faction to the minds of Men, concerning the perſons whom he bath im- 
ploy'd in either of the foremention'd caſes. Firſt, for thoſe who have 
been imploy'd upon ſome ſpecial meſſage and ſervice for God, he hath 
ſent them forth ſufficiently provided with manifeſtations of the Divine 
Power whereby they acted; as is moſt clear and evident in the preſent 
caſe of Moſes, Exodus 4. 1, 2,3, 4, 5. where Moſes puts the caſe to Gop 
which we are now debating of, Suppoſing, ſaith he, that I ſhou'd go 
to the Iſraelites and tell them, Gop had appeared to me, and ſent me 


to deliver them, and they fhou'd tay, Gop had not appear d _— 3 
ow 
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how ſhou'd I ſatisfy them? GOD doth not reject this objection of Mo- 


ſer as ſavouring of unbelief, but preſently ſhews him how he ſhou'd ſa- 


tisfy them, by cauſing a Miracle before his face, turning his rod into 4 
„t; and Go p gives this as the reaſon of it, verſ. 5. That they may 
believe that the Lord God of their Fathers, the God of Abraham, the God 
of Iſaac, and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee, It ſeems Goo 
himſelf thought this wou d be the moſt pregnant evidence of Goo ap- 
pearing to him, if he wrought Miracles before their faces. Nay, leſt 
they ſnou'd think one ſingle Miracle was not ſufficient, Gop in the im- 
mediate following verſes adjoyns two more, which he ſhou'd do in or- 
der to their ſatisfaction; and further, verſ. 21. GoD gave him a charge 
to do all thoſe wonders before Pharaoh, which he had put into his hand : 
and accordingly we find Pharaoh preſently demanding a Miracle of Moſes, 
Exodas 7. 9. which accordingly Moſes did in his preſence, tho he 
might ſuppoſe Pharaoh's demand not to proceed from deſire of ſatisfacti- 
on, but from ſome hopes that for want of it, he might have rendred 
his credit ſuſpected among the [ſraelites, 
Indeed after Gop had delivered his people, and had ſettled them in 
a way of ſerving him according to the Laws delivered by Moſes, which- 
he had confirm'd by unqueſtionable Miracles among them, we find a 
caution laid in by Moſes himſelf againſt thoſe which ſhou'd pretend ſigns 
and wonders to draw them off from the Religion eſtabliſh'd by the Law 


Deut. 13. of Mojes. And ſo likewiſe under the Goſpel, after that was eſtabliſh- 


ed by the unparallell'd Miracles of our Saviour and the Apoſtles, we 
find frequent cautions againſt being deceiv'd by thoſe who came with 
pretences of doing great Miracles. But this is ſo far from infringing the 
credibility of ſuch a Teſtimony which is confirm'd by Miracles, that it 
yields a ſtrong confirmation to the truth of what I now aſſert. For the 
Doctrine is ſuppos d to be already eſtabliſh'd by Miracles, according to 
which we are to judge of the ſpirits of ſuch pretenders. Now it ſtands 
to the greateſt reaſon, that when a Religion is once eſtabliſh'd by uncon- 
trouted Miracles, we ſhou'd not hearken to every whiffling Conjurer that 
will pretend to do great feats, to draw us off from the truth eftabliſh'd. 
In which caſe, the ſureſt way to diſcover the Impoſture is, to compare 
his pretended Miracles with thoſe true and real ones which were done 
by Moſes and Chriſt ; and the ground of it is, becauſe every perſon is no 
competent judge of the truth of a Miracle; for the Devil, by his power 
and ſubtilty, may eaſily deceive all ſuch as will be Jed by the noſe by him 
in expectation of ſome wonders to be done by him. And therefore as 


long as we have no ground to queſtion the certainty of thoſe Miracles 


which were wrought by Chriſt or Moſes, I am bound to adhere to the 
Doctrine cſftabliſh'd by thoſe Miracles, and to make them my rule of 
judging all perſons who ſhall pretend to work Miracles: Becauſe, 1. 
Ido not know how far God may give Men over to be deceiv'd by ly- 
ing wonders, who will not receive the truth in the love of it; f. e. 
thoſe that think not the Chriſtian Religion ſufficiently confirmd by the 
Miracles wrought at the promulgation of it. God in juſtice may per- 


mit the Devil to go further than otherwiſe he cou'd, and leave ſuch 


perſons to their own credulity, to believe every impoſture and illuſi- 
on of their ſenſes for true Miracles. 2. That Doctrine which was 
confirm'd by undoubted Miracles, hath aſſur d us of the coming of 
Lying Wonders, whereby many ſhou'd be deceivid. Now this part 
of the Doctrine of the Goſpel is as certainly true as any of the reſt 
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for it was confirm'd by the ſame Miracles that the other was; and beſides 
that, the very coming of ſuch Miracles is an evidence of the truth of it, 
it falling out ſo exactly according to what was fore-told ſo many hundred 
years ſince. Now if this Doctrine be true, then am! certain the intent 
of theſe Miracles is to deceive, and that thoſe are deceiv'd who hearken 
to them; and what reaſon then have I to believe them? 3. To what 
end do theſe Miracles ſerve? Are they to confirm the truths contain'd 
in Scripture? But what need they any confirmation now, when we are 
aſſur'd by the Miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, that the Do- 
ctrine by them preach'd came from Gop? and ſo hath been receiv'd 
upon the credit of thoſe Miracles ever ſince. Were theſe truths ſuffi- 
ciently prov d to be from Gop before or no? If not, then all former 
Ages have believ'd without ſufficient ground for Faith; if they were, 
then what ground can there be to confirm us in them now? Certainly 
GOD, who never doth any thing but for very great purpoſes, will ne- 
ver alter the courſe of Nature, merely for ſatisfaction of Men's vain cu- 
rioſities. ä 

But it may be it will be ſaid, It was ſomething not fully reveal'd in VII. 
Scripture which is thus confirm'd by Miracles: but where hath the Scrip- 
ture told us, that any thing not fully reveal'd therein, ſhou'd be after- 
wards confirm'd 2 Was the Scripture an infallible rule of Faith, while 
this was wanting in it 2 Did Chriſt and his Apoſtles diſcharge their pla- 
ces, when they left ſomething unreveal'd to us? Was this a Duty before 
theſe Miracles or no? if it was, what need Miracles to confirm it? if 
not, Chriſt hath not told us all neceſſary conditions of Salvation. For 
whatever is required as a Duty, is ſuch, as the neglect of it runs Men 
upon damnation. Laſtly, Men's Faith will be left at continual uncer- 
tainties; for we know not according to this principle, when we have 
all that is neceſſary to be believ'd, or do all that is neceſſary to be pra- 
is d in order to Salvation. For if Gop may (till make new Articles of 
Faith, or conſtitute new duties by freſh Miracles, I muſt go and enquire 
what Miracles are wrought in every place, to ſee I miſs nothing that ma 
be neceſſary for me, in order to my happineſs in another World. 

If Men pretend to deliver any Doctrine contrary to the Scripture ; 
then it is not only neceſſary that they confirm it by Miracles, but they 
muſt manifeſt the falſity of thoſe Miracles on which that Doctrine is be- 
liev'd, or elſe they muſt uſe another Miracle to prove that Gop will 
ſet his Seal to confirm both parts of a contradiction to be true. Which 
being the hardeſt task of all, had need be prov'd by very ſufficient and 
undoubted Miracles, ſuch as may be able to make us believe thoſe are Mi- 
racles, and are not, at the ſame time, and ſo the ſtrength of the Argu- 
ment is utterly deſtroy d by the medium produc'd to prove it by. 

By this Diſcourſe theſe Two things are clear; Firſt, That no preten- 
ces of Miracles are to be hearkn'd to, when the Doctrine we are to be- 
lieve is already eſtabliſh'd by them if thoſe miracles tend in the leaſt to 
the derogation of the truth of what was eſtabliſhd by thoſe former Mi- 
racles. Secondly, That when the full Doctrine we are to believe is eſta- 
bliſh'd by Miracles, there is no neceſſity at all of new Miracles, for con- 
firmation of any of the truths therein deliver d. And therefore it is a 
moſt unreaſonable thing to demand Miracles of thoſe to prove the truth 
of the Doctrine they deliver, who do firſt ſolemnly profeſs to deliver 
nothing but what was confirm'd by Miracles in the firſt delivery of it, 
and is contain d in the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament; and 
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ſecondly do not pretend to any immediate Commiſſion from Heaven, 
but do nothing but what in their Conſciences they think every true 
Chriſtian is bound to do; much more all Magiſtrates and Miniſters, 
who believe the truth of what they profeſs, which is in their places to 
reform all Errors and Abuſes which are crept into the Doctrine or Pra- 
Rice of Chriſtianity, thro the Corruption of Men or Times. And there- 
fore it is a moſt unjuſt and unreaſonable demand of the Papiſts, when 
they require Miracles from our Firſt Reformers, to prove the truth of 
their Doctrine with. Had they pretended to have come with an imme- 
diate Commiſſion from Heaven to have added to the Doctrine of the 
Goſpel, there had been ſome plea for ſuch a demand; but it was quite 
otherwiſe with them: Their only deſign was, to whip the buyers and 
ſellers out of the Temple, to purge the Church-from its abuſes: And al- 
tho' that by Jerome was thought to be one of our Saviour's greateſt Mi- 
racles, yet this by us is conceiv'd to be no other than the duty of all 
Magiſtrates, Miniſters, and private Chriſtians; theſe by their Prayers, 
Miniſters by their Doctrine, and Magiſtrates by their juſt Authority. 


— 


Ar. VV. 
The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Moſes. 


I. An order of Prophets to ſucceed Moles, by God's own appointment 
in the Law of Moſes, II. The Schools of the Prophets. III. The ori- 
ginal and inſtitution of them, IV. "The Cities of the Levites. The 
occaſion of their firſt inſtitution. V. The places of the Schools of 
the Prophets, and the tendency of the inſtitution there to a prophe- 
tical ore. VI. Of the Muſic us d in the Schools of the Prophets. 
VII. The Roman Aſſamenta, and the Greek Hymns in their ſolemn 
worſhip, VIII. The two ſorts of Prophets among the Jews, Lei- 
ger and extraordinary, Ordinary Prophets taken out of the Schools, 
prov'd by Amos and Saul. 


L Ut altho' now under the Goſpel (the Revelation of God's Will 
being compleated by Chriſt and his Apoſtles) we have no reaſon 
either to expect new Revelations, or new Miracles for confirming the 
Old; yet under the Law, God training up his People by degrees till the 
coming of Chriſt, there was a neceſſity of a new ſupply of Divine Meſ- 
ſengers (call'd Prophets) to prepare the People, and make way for the 
coming of Chriſt. As to whom theſe two things are conſiderable. 
Firſt, Thoſe Prophets whoſe work was to inform the People of their 
duties, or to reprove them for their fins, or to prepare them for the 
coming of the Meſſias (which were their chief tasks) had no need to 
confirm the truth of their doctrine or commiſſion from Heaven by the 
working of Miracles among them. And that on theſe two accounts. 
Firſt, Becauſe Gop did not conſummate the Revelation of his Mind 
and Will to the Jews by the Miniſtry of Moſes, but appointed a ſucceſ- 
ſion of Prophets to be among them, to make known his Mind unto 
them. Now, in this caſe, when the prophetical office was eſtabliſh'd 
among 
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among them, what neceſſity was there that every one that came to them 
upon an Errand from Gop, ſhou d prove his Teſtimony to be true by 
Miracles, when in the diſcharge of his Office he deliver d nothing diſſo- 
nant from the Law of Moſes ? It is one argument Gop intended a ſuc- 
ceſlion of Prophets, when he laid down ſuch Rules in his Law for the 
judging of them, whether they were truly inſpir'd or no, Deut. 18. 
21, 22, And in that ſame place Gop doth promiſe a ſucceſſion of Pro- 
phets, Deut. 28. 15, 18. A Prophet will the Lord God raiſe up unto thee 
like unto me; to him ſhall ye hearken. Which words, tho' in their full 
and compleat ſenſe they do relate to Chriſt (who is the great Prophet of 
the Church) yet who ever attends to the full ſcope of the words, will 
eaſily perceive that the immediate ſenſe of them doth relate to an or- 
der of Prophets, which ſhou'd ſucceed Moſes among the Jews; between 
whom and Moſes there wou'd be a great ſimilitude as to their Birth, 
Calling, and Doctrine, tho not a juſt equality, which is excluded, 
Deut. 34. 10, 11. and the chief reaſon why it is ſaid there that the other 
Prophets fell ſo much ſhort of Moſes is, in regard of the Signs and Won- 
ders which he wrought, as is there largely expreſs d. Nor may it ſeem 
ſtrange, that by a Prophet ſhon'd be underſtood an order or ſucceſſion 
of Prophets when it is acknowledg'd by moſt Proteſtants, that by 5 *Av- 
712/56, the Antichriſt, is underſtood a Rank and Sueceſſion of ſeveral 
Perſons in the ſame name and function: And that it is to be under- 
ſtood in thoſe words concerning a ſucceſſion of Prophets, will appear 
by the occaſion of their being brought in; for ver. 14. Gop prohibits 
them to hearken after the manner of their Neighbour-nations, to Ob- 
ſervers cf times and Diviners, and then brings in the following words, 


ver. 15. as to the reaſon of that Prohibition, that God would raiſe up a V. Arabic. 
Prophet among themſelves like unto Moſes, and to him ſhould they hearken. = thy 


Now let any rational Man judge whether it were ſo probable an Argu- loc. P. Fa- 
gium, Pet, 


Mart. Loc. 


ment to keep them from hearkening to Diviners of other Nations, that 


there ſhou'd be a Prophet ariſe 2000 years after like unto Moſes, as that cm. clap: 
he wou'd raiſe up a continued ſucceſſion of Prophets among themſelves, "444 


to whom they ſhou'd hearken. Thus Origen in his excellent Book a- 9% 


gainſt Celſus, ſhews the neceſlity of the Prophetical Office among the celſim, 


l 


jb. I. 


Jews from hence; For, ſaith he, it being written in their Law that the Put 18. 
| Gentiles hearkened unto Oracles and Divinations; but God would not ſuf 14. 


fer it to be ſo among them, it preſently follows, A Prophet will the Lord God 
raiſe up in the midſt of thee, &c. Therefore, ſaith he, when the Nations 
round about them had their Oracles, and ſeveral ways of Divination, all 


which were ſtrictly prohibited among the Jews, if the Jews had no way of 


foreknowing things to come, it had been almoſt impoſſible, conſidering the 
great curioſity of humane nature, to have kept them from deſpiſing the Law 
of Moſes, or apoſtatizing to the heathen Oracles, or ſetting up ſomething 
like them among themſelves. Which Interpretation of his ſeems to have 
a great deal of Reaſon, not only from the Coherence of the words 
here, but from the Analogy of many other Precepts of the Law of Mo- 
ſes, which it is moſt certain have a reſpe& to the cuſtoms of the Idola- 
trous Nations round about them. Another reaſon why it is moſt pro- 


bable, that by this is underſtood a ſucceſſion of Prophets, is the charge 


which follows againſt falſe Prophets; and the Rules to diſcover them, 
ver. 20, 21, 22. which had not been ſo pertinent and coherent, if the 
oppoſition did not lie between the order of true Prophets among the 


Jews, and the falſe Prophets, which ſhou'd riſe up in the midſt of Fo. 
7 An 


in. con. 
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And that which yet further juſtifies this Interpretation, 1s, that there is 
no other place in the whole Pen tateuch which doth expreſly ſpeak of a 
ſucceſſion of Prophets, if this be not underſtood of it; and is it any 
ways probable a matter of fo great moment and conſequence ſhou'd be 
wholly pretermitted? Eſpecially when we find it ſo exactly perform'd in 
the ſucceeding Ages of the Jewiſh Commonwealth; their immediate 
Ruler like Dictators at Rome, after Moſes's death, being moſt rais'd up 
by immediate incitation and impulſe from Go, and many of them in- 
ſpir'd with a Spirit of Prophecy. How ſhou'd the Fews have expected 
theſe, or obey'd them when they appear'd, had not Gop foretold it to 

them, and provided them for it by the Law of Moſes. | 
II. Neither did theſe Prophets ariſe ſingly among them, like blazing 
Stars, one in an Age, to portend future Events, but whole Conſtellati- 
ons of them ſometimes united together; yea, ſo many ſmaller Pro- 
phets were ſometimes united together, as made a perfect Galaxy, when 
they were entred into Societies, and became Schools of the Prophets; 
for ſuch we frequently read of in Scripture. The Original and In- 
ſtitution of which may caſt a further light into our preſent deſign, and 
ſhew us the little reaſon the Jews cou'd have to expect Miracles from 
them to confirm their Doctrine, who were brought up in the know- 
ledge of their Law, and were call'd out of their ſeveral Societies into 
the prophetical office by the immediate incitation of Gop himſelf. 
Which being ſo commonly known among them, there needed no ſuch 
extraordinary proofs to manifeſt the Divine Authority by which they 
were employ'd. Two things then we ſhall endeavour to clear : _ 
The Original and Inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Prophets ; and Se- 
condly, That it was the ordinary courſe for the Prophets by employ- 
ments to be taken forth of theſe Societies wherein they were educated. 
Firſt, for the Original and Inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Prophets. 
The firſt Seminaries, or places of Inſtitution among the Jews, were the 
Cities of the Levites, which were diſperſed up and down in the ſeve- 
ral Tribes of Iſrael; Gop thereby turning that into a Bleſſing, which 
Gen. 49.7. was pronounc d as a curſe upon Levi by his Father Jacob, viz. that he 
ſhould be divided in Jacob, and ſcattered in Iſrael. But tho the fulfil- 
ling of that Prophecy might be the primary ground of that ſcattering, 
yet it is evident that Gop aim'd at ſome further good in it, both in re- 
ference to the Levites and the Iſraelites. Lyra undertakes to aſſign four 
Joſh. 21. Teaſons of this Diſtribution of the Cities of the Levites among the Tribes. 
(1.) Becauſe if they had liv'd but in one Tribe, the Worſhip of Gop 
wou'd have ſeem'd to have been confin'd to that Tribe, (2.) Becauſe 
they wou'd have been a burden to that Tribe they bad their habitati- 
ons in. (3.) From the equity of being maintain d by all who ſerv'd 
for all: (4.) Becauſe it was their office to teach the People, and there- 
fore it was neceſſary they ſhou'd live among them. Theſe Reaſons are 
Abulenſis- moſt of them opposd by Abvlenſis, but defended by others. The laſt 
8 7 43 is that which moſt inſiſt on, it being the peculiar office of the Levites to 
V. Sherlig. teach the People; ſo 2 Chron. 35. 4. And ſaid unto the Levites, qui eru- 
reg = diebant omnem Iſraelem, as Vatablus renders it, who taught all Iſrael ; 
< 3% L and Maſius inſiſts on that as the great reaſon of their diſperſion, to be 
Maſug in ready to teach the Law among the Iſraelites. But yet all thoſe who are 
Jab. e rg. agreed that Teaching the Law was the Duty of the Levites, are not yet 
agreed of the manner of that Teaching; for there being two parts of 


their Law, the one Ceremonial and Judicial, and the other Moral and 
Spiritual, 


2 
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Spiritual, the Queſtion is, Whether of theſe two did belong to, or was 
perform d by the Prieſts and Levites. There are many who underſtand 
all that Office of Teaching, which belong d to the Prieſts and Levites to 
be merely concerning the Ceremonial Law, i. e. deciding all Caſes and 
Controverſies which ſhou'd ariſe concerning their Ceremonial Worſhip, 
which in Levit. 10. 10. is call'd putting a difference between holy and un- 
holy, and between clean and unclean. But it ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange that 
God ſhou'd take ſo great care about the Shell and Outſide of his Wor- 
ſhip, and none at all for the Moral and Spiritual part of it, eſpeci- 
ally when he had ſet apart a whole Tribe merely for his own ſervice, 
and freed them from all other employments, that they might have a 
greater liberty to attend upon the things relating to his ſervice ; eſpe- 


Which notwithſtanding what Abarbinel and others ſay, muſt certainly 
comprehend as well the Moral as the Ceremonial part of Moſes his Law. 


ſhauld ſeek the law at his month ;, for he is the meſſenger of the Lord of Hoſts, 
Do theſe things import no more than mere deciding the caſes of the 
Ceremonial Law? But whateyer God's intention in the inſtitution of 
the Levites was, we find not much in Scripture of what they did for 
the promoting the Moral and Spiritual part of Divine Worſhip, but it 
is no news to hear that Societies inſtituted for good and pious ends, 
ſhou'd degenerate from the firſt intention of the Founders of them; and 
thus it is probable it was with the Levztes, who finding the moſt of 
their benefit and advantage to come in by the Ceremonial Caſes, might 
row more negligent of the Moral part of Divine Service, which 
brought no ſecular emolument to them. | 

And thence we read not of theſe Schools of the Prophets, which 
were Societies in order to Spiritual Inſtruction, till about the time of Sa- 
muel; and many think him to have been the firſt Author of them. For 
it is evident, that about his time the Prieſthood was grown to a great 
degeneracy, and Men thereby eſtranged from the Worſhip of Gop, ſo 
that there ſeem d almoſt a neceſſity then of reſtoring ſome Societies, who 
might have a ſpecial eye to the Spiritual part of Gop's Worſhip and 


during the captivity or uncertain abode of the Ark of God, after the de- 
ſolation of SHilob now the People reſorting to theſe places to perform 
their Solemnities, it was ſo ordered, that a company of Prophets ſhou'd 


Samuel. The firſt -mention'd 1 Sam. 10. 5, 10. which cannot be Ra- 


had his own reſidence in Ramah whither Saul went to him, 1 Sam. 9. 
18, 19. but in this Chapter we find Samuel ſending Saul on a journey 
from him beyond Bethel, and the plain of Tabor, and there tells him 
he ſhou;d meet with the company of the Prophets upon be hill of God, 
ver. 5. Some think it was called the Hill f God, becauſe of its height, 
as the Cedars of God, and the Mountains of God for the higheſt ; ſo Tiri- 
uus underſtands it, but Menochius far more probably, quia in ea erat cæ- 


zah, altho' the Syriac and Arabic Verſions ſo render it. For Samuel! 


— 


cially when it is mention d as the Duty of the Prieſts and Levites, to Lev. 10. 
teach all the ſtatutes which the Lord had ſpoken to them by the hand of Mo- peut. 33. 
ſes, and that they ſhall teach Jacob thy ſtatutes, and Iſrael thy law. 10. 


And the Prieſts lips are ſaid to preſerve knowledge : and God ſaith they Mal. 2. 7. 


III. 


Service. The occaſion of the Inſtitution of them, ſeems to have been 1 Sem. 3. 
from the reſort which the People had to the high places for ſacrificing, 


be there preſent to bleſs the Sacrifices, and inſtruct the People. Two of 1 Sam. 9. 
theſe places with the Societies in them we find mention d in the time of 53: 


ts & veluti ſchola prophetarum. The Chaldee Paraphraſt renders it, ad 1 Sam.7.:. 


colleꝝ: 
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collem in quo arca Domini. R. Solomon makes the Hill to be Kirj ah 

jearim, and therefore call'd the hill of God; becauſe the Ark was there 

in the houſe of Abinadab in the hill. But Lyra thinks he hath 

prov'd, that before this time the Ark was remov'd from K:rjah. 

Vid. Jun. fearim to Mizpah; but Abulenſis more probably conceives it was never 

in lo remov'd thither, and thinks this hill of God to be no other than Gi- 

beah of Benjamin, where Saul inhabited ; and thence the wonder was the 

greater, to ſee him propheſie among thoſe who had known his former 

1 Sam. 19. Jife and education. The other place is Nazoth in Ramah, where was a 

vr 1. high place, whither the People came to ſacrifice ; this Ramah ſeems to 

have been the place of Samuels nativity, call'd Ramathain Sophim, 

which the Syriac verſion renders collis ſpecularum (ſome who wou'd be 

ready to improve every thing for their purpoſe, wou'd think it was fo 

call d in alluſion to the imployment of the young Students there. So 

Heinſ. Ex- Heinſius conceives d'r NW to be underſtood, Numb. 23. 14. the place 

of Watchmen, from which word faith he, without doubt, the Greeks 

doeriv'd their oro), who were wont in ſuch high places to obſerve the 

courſe and motions of the Heavens; But to paſs by ſuch frivolous 

conjectures.) It ſeems a great deal more probable, that this Ramah 

which the Septuagint by a light mutation of the initial letters, calls &e- 

u , was the ſame with Arimathea, the Town of Joſeph mention d 

in the Goſpel. But the place where the School of the Prophets was, 

| ſeems to have been, with greateſt conveniency, for a place of Educa- 

| tion, at ſome diſtance from the Town. Vatablus conceives it was built 

| in the fields of Ramab, and the word Naioth, ſaith Pet. Martyr, pro- 

| perly ſignifies paſtures, and ſome remote places quæ fere ſunt ſtudiis aptiſ- 

| ſima., The Chaldee Paraphraſt renders Naioth by dad 1D, 4 College + 

| or School of prophetical Education: Over this College Samuel himſelf was 

I Preſident, as moſt underſtand that place, 1 Sam. 19. 20. And when they 

| ſaw the company of Prophets propheſying, and Samuel ſtanding as appointed 

over them ; Jonathan renders it, Et Sammelem ſtantem docentem ſuper eos. 

To which we may well apply the words of Philo, ſpeaking of the Jew- 

bil. 7ud, iſo manner of Inſtruction, 75 wir D ver H x, M, 1 

de. v. Moſ. BY eig KLNONe a Nav 2, Beli mere 79m X; 7 ior” The Preſi- 

„3. dent going before and teaching, the reſt increaſing in goodneſs, and im- 
proving in life and manners. 5 | 

Iv. Neither can we think ſo good and uſeful an Inſtitution ſhou'd pre- 

ſently degenerate, or be turned into another Chanel ; and therefore 

ſome conceive that the moſt noted Prophets to the time of David were 

the Preſidents of theſe Colleges; ſuch as beſides Sammel were Helcana, 

Gad, Nathan, Heman, and Jeduthun; and that they ſelected out the 

choiceſt and moſt hopeful of the young Levites, and here educated 

them, together with the Nazarites which came out of other Tribes. 

And it ſeems very probable, that in all the moſt noted high places whi- 

| ther they went to ſacrifice, there were ſuch Schools erected after the 

| firſt Inſtitution of them. Thence we read of ſuch multitudes of the 

1 Prophets together, in the time of Ahab, 1 Kings 18. 4. for when Jeza- 

| bel cut off the Prophets of the Lord, Obadiah took an hundred, and hid 

| them in caves ; and certainly their number was very great, when an 

| hundred might be ſav'd without —_ The chief places where they 

| reſided, ſeem to have been Bethel, 2 Kings 2. 3. and Jericho, which 


was a large College; for therein we read of fifty ſors of the Prophets 
' ſtanding together ont of their number, 2 Kings 2. 5, 7, 15. and Gilgal, 
— | which 
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which had been a place of Religion from the firſt entrance into Canaan; 
there we find the ſons of the Prophets ſitting before Eliſha, 2 Kings 4. 38. 
It ſeems moſt probable that the purity of Go D's Worſhip among the 
ten Tribes after the defection in the time of Jeroboam was preſerv'd by 
the Prophets in their ſeveral Schools and places of habitation; which 
hath ſufficient foundation in that place, 2 Kings 4. 23. where the Shu- 


amite's husband asks her, Wherefore ſhe would go to the man of God that 
day, ſeeing it was neither new-moon nor Sabbath, W hereby it is both 


evident, that the Prophets did undertake the office of inſtructing the 
People on their ſolemn Feſtivals, and that it was their cuſtom to reſort 


to them for that end. Thus we ſee what care God took for the in- V. Hang: 


Ben Iſrael. 


ſtruction of his People, in a time of ſo general an Apoſtafie as that of 3 


the ten Tribes was, when the Church of God cou d not be known by Exod. 9. 
that conſtant Viſibility and outward Glory, which ſome ſpeak ſo much 35: 


of, but was then clouded in obſcurity, and ſhrouded it ſelf under the 
Mantles of fome Prophets which God continued among them, and that 


not by any lineal ſucceſſion neither, tho the Jem wou'd fain make the 


gift of Prophecy to be a kind of Cabbala too, and convey'd in a conſtant 
ſucceſſion from one Prophet to another. Neither were theſe Schools 
of the Prophets only in Iſrael, but in Judah likewiſe was God known, 
and his Name was great among theſe Schools there. In Jeruſalem it 
ſelf there was a College where Huldah the Propheteſs liv'd, 2 Kizgs 
22. 14, ſome render M:ſhna in ſecunda urbis parte; for Jeruſalem was di- 
vided into the Upper and Nether part of the City. Abulenſis and Lyra 
will have it refer to the three Walls of the City in which the three chief 
parts of it were compriz'd ; in the firſ#, the Temple and the King's Pa- 
lace; in the ſecond, the Nobles and the Prophets Houſes; and in the 


third, the common People. Joſephus ſeems to favour the diviſion of the Joſeph. * 


City into three parts; but Pineda thinks the ſecond part of the City was 1. f. 2. 6. 


moſt inhabited by Artificers, and that the Prophets, and the Wiſe Men, Pineda de 


and ſuch as frequented the Temple moſt, dwelt in the City of Davi 
within the firſt Wall; and therefore he conjectures that the College was 
upon Mount Sion, (and ſo properly call'd Sion College) and he ex- 
plains that Houſe, which Wiſdom is ſaid to have built, and hewn out her 
ſeven pillars, Prov. 9. 1. by this College, which he ſuppoſeth was built 
by Solomon in Mount Sion, and thence ver. 3. ſhe is ſaid to cry upon the 
higheſt places of the City. Thus much may ſerve concerning the Origi- 
nal and Inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Prophets. | 

I now come to the Second thing promis'd concerning the Schools of 
the Prophets, which is, That it was God's ordinary Method to call thoſe 


perſons ont of theſe Schools, whom he did employ in the diſcharge of the Pro- 


phetical Office. Two things will be neceſſary for the clearing of this : 
Firſt, What Tendency their Education in thoſe Schools had towards 
the fitting them for their Prophetical Office. Secondly, What Evidence 
the Scripture gives us that God called the Prophets out from theſe Col- 
leges. The firſt of theſe is very requiſite to be clear'd, becauſe the Pro- 
phetical Office depending upon immediate Inſpiration, it is hard to 


conceive what influence any antecedent and preparatory diſpoſitions 


can have upon receiving the Prophetical Spirit. It is commonly known 
how much the generality of Jewiſh Writers do inſiſt on the neceſſity of 
theſe qualifications antecedent to a Spirit of Prophecy. 1. An excel- 
lent Natural Temper. 2. Good Accompliſhments both of Wit and 


Fortunes. 3. Separation from the World. 4. Congruity of place 
; N (which 


* 


* 1 reb. Soom. 
4 J. 3. C. 28. 
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which they make proper to Judæa.) 5. Opportunity of time. 6. And 
Divine Inſpiration. Theſe are ſo largely diſcours'd of by many Lear- 
. G. Vo. ned Men from Jewiſb Writers, that it will be both tedious and imperti- 
> rm nent to recite much of their Opinions concerning them : who, ſince: 
leg. c. 7. they have loſt the gift of Prophecy, ſeem to have loſt too that Wiſdom 
See#.1.M7- and Natural Underſtanding, which they make one of the moſt neceſſa- 
Prophecy, ry qualifications of a Prophet. It is not eaſy to imagine what ſubſer- 
E viency Riches cou'd have to a prophetical Spirit, unleſs the Jews be of 
Simon Magus his Opinion, that theſe gifts of the Holy Ghoſt may be 
purchas'd with Money ; and if ſo, they think themſelves in as likely a 
way to bid fair for a Prophetical Spirit, as any People in the World. Or 

is it that they think it impoſſible any without them ſhou d have that free, 
cheerful and generous Spirit, which they make ſo neceſſary to a Prophe- 

tic Spirit, that it is an Axiome of great Authority with them, Spiritus 

ſanFus non reſidet ſuper hominem meſtum : and they think Eliſba his fit of 
paſſion did excuſs his Prophetic Spirit from him, which he was fain to 
retrieve again with a fit of Muſic. 'There are only two ſorts of thoſe an- 
tecedent diſpoſitions which ſeem to bear any affinity with the Prophetic 

Spirit: And thoſe are ſuch as tended to the improvement of their Na- 

tural Faculties, and ſuch as tended to their advancement in piety, and 
conſequently to the ſubduing all irregular motions in their Souls: Not 

that either of theſe did concur by way of efficiency to the production of 

Maimr. a Spirit of Prophecy (which is an opinion Maimonides ſeems very fa- 
. 256, vourable to) but that Gop might make choice particularly of ſuch per- 
ſons, to remove all prejudices againſt them in thoſe they were ſent unto, 

For nothing cou d poſſibly diſſatisfy them more concerning Divine Inſpi- 

ration, than if the perſon who pretended to it were of very weak and 

ſhallow intellectuals, or known to be of an irregular converſation. In or- 

der therefore to the fuller ſatisfaction of Men concerning theſe two qua- 
lifications, this Inſtitution of them in the Schools of the Prophets was 

of great ſubſerviency, becauſe therein their only Employment was to im- 

prove in knowledge, and eſpecially in true piety. This latter being the 

moſt neceſſary diſpoſition, ſince the Apoſtle hath told us that the Pro- 

2Per 1.21, phets were Holy men, who ſpake as they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt. 
And in order to this, the greateſt part we can find of the exerciſes of 
thoſe who were educated in theſe Schools of the Prophets, were Inſtru- 
ctions in the Law, and the ſolemn celebration of the praiſes of Gop: 
Which appears in Scripture to have been their chief employment as Pro- 
phets, and by which they are ſaid to propheſie : So at Gibeabh at the 
Oratory there, we find a company of Prophets coming down from the high 


3285 Fr place with a Pſaltery, a Tabret and Pipe, and a Harp before them, and pro- 
pheſying. | . | ; 
VI. It may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange to conſider what relation theſe Muſical 


Inſtruments had to the propheſying here mention d. Are Muſical Notes 
like ſome Seeds Naturaliſts ſpeak of, which will help to excite a pro- 
phetie Spirit? Or do they tend to elevate the Spirits of Men and ſo put 
them into a greater capacity of Enthiſiaſmm? Or is it-becauſe Muſic is ſo 
excellent for allaying the tumults of inward paſſions; and ſo fitting the 
Soul for the better entertainment of the Divine Spirit? Or was all this 
propheſying here ſpoken of nothing elſe but Vocal and Inſtrumental 
Muſic? So ſome indeed underſtand it, that it was only the praiſing Gop 
with Spiritual Songs and Melody; wherein one as the Præcentor began a 


Hymn, which the reſt took from him and carry'd on. I confeſs it car- 
| ries 
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ries the faireſt probability with it, that this propheſying with Muſical 
Inſtruments was at their places and times of ſacrifice, an adjunct, if not 
a part of the ſolemn ſervice of God: which was manag d chiefly by the 
Choire of the Sons of the Prophets which were reſident there, and were 
train'd up in all exerciſes of piety and devotion. But yet I cannot fee 
any reaſonto think that all this propheſying was merely ſinging of Hymns, 
and playing upon their Muſical Inſtruments to them, as fome imagine, 
becauſe there ſeems to be implied ſome immediate impulſes of a prophe- 
tic Spirit, by what Samuel ſaid to Saul, that when he came among the | 
Prophets, the Spirit of the Lord would come upon him, and he ſhould pro- „ 
pheſy with them, and he ſhould become another man. What ſtrange impulſe 
and wonderful transformation was this merely for Saul to joyn with the 
Prophets in their praiſes of Gop ? And this needed not fo much admira- 
tion as follow'd there upon this action of Sauls, that it ſhou'd become 
a Proverb, Is Saul alſe among the Prophets ? Certainly Saul was a very 1 Sam. 10. 
great hater of all ſpiritual Muſic before, if it became a Proverb merely 
for his being preſent at, or joyning with this company in finging their 
Hymns. Therefore others think that thoſe who are ſaid particularly 
to propheſy at theſe Muſie meetings, were ſome perſons as chief amon 
the reſt, who having their ſpirits elevated by the Muſic, did — 
Hymns upon the place by a Divine Energy inwardly moving their 
Minds, So that there were properly Divine Raptures in fome of them, 
which tranſported them beyond the ordinary power of Fancy or Ima- 
gination, in dictating ſuch Hymns as might be fuitable for the deſign of 
celebrating the honour of Gap. | | 
Neither may it feem ſtrange that ſuch an Ezthufeaſize Spirit fhan'd VII. 

ſeize on them only at ſuch ſalemn times, ſince we read in the New Te- 
ſtament of a like exerciſe of ſuch gifts in the Church of Carinth, 1 Cor. 
14. 26, where we ſee in coming together every one had e Pſalm, a Do- 
ctrine, 4 Tongue, a Revelation, &c. Whereby it appears that they were 
Inſpir'd upon the place; etiam extemporates Hymmni ſepe ab afflatu erant, 
as Grotias there obſerves, as we ſee it in frequent inſtances in Scripture, 
of Simeon and Anua, Mofes and Miriam, Deborah and Iſaiah; and in the 
Chriſtian Church after that Land-flood of Inſpired Gifts was much aba- 
ted in the Church, they kept up a cuſtom much like to thefe extemps- 
ral Hymns, as appears evidently by Tertulfian, poſt aquays manualem & lu- at 
mina ut quiſque de Scripturis ſandis vel de proprio iugenio poteſt, provoca- ry 
tur in medium Deo caxere + After they had ended their Love-Feafſts, they 
begun their Hymns, which were either taken from the Scriptures, or of 
their own compoſition. Which Pliay takes notice of as a great part of Plin. Ep.. 
the Chriſtian worſhip, that they did ſecum invicez carmen Chrifto qua D .. 
Deo dicere, they joyned in finging hymns to Chriſt as God. Nay, we find 
ſomething very parallel to this preſerv'd among the ruins of the Hea- 
then worſhip ; ſuch were the 4/amexts among the old Rowaxs, which 
were peculiarly ſung to the honour of ſome particular God; thence the 
Afſamenta Janualia, Junonia, Minervia, which were privata poemata G- 
carmina ix ſingulot eos Deos conſcripta, as the learned Fofeph Soalizer ob- Scat. conj. 
ſerves. Solikewiſe the Greeks had their folemn Hymns to their Gods, ,“. 
ſome to the propitious Gods, which they call'd z2uraJg D’ , and the 
Latins properly Indigitamenta, and Carmen calatorium; others they had 
to their Vejoves, or Læva lumina, which they call'd © vous dove grraks 
the Latin, Carmen Averruncale; but beſides thefe, they had fome pe- 
euliarto the ſeveral Deities, as 59-0; to Diana, Flzizr to Apolls, INN 
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Proc luus ap. 


to Ceres, Dithyrambus to Bacchus, Adonidia to Adonis, as Proclas tells 


Phot. Bibl. us in his Chreſtomathia. And it is withal evident, that the Heathens 
Cod. 239. thought ſome of their Prieſts inſpired while they were performing theſe 


Strabo J. 
10. 


Tornelli 


folemn Devotions to the Gods (which probably was by Satan, as many o- 
ther things in Heathen worſhip, taken up in imitation of theſe inſpired 
Hymns, and Muſic us d by the Sons of the Prophets) but their Hymns 
were ſo compos d, as to be fit rather to tranſport Men beyond the power 
of theirreaſon, than to compoſe and ſweeten it, which was ſuitable to 
the fanatic Enthuſiaſm, which was ſo common amongthem. So Proclus 
tells us that the Jo- Bacche was b:52mmouwE©O. me provtypman, full of 
noiſe and din; and the Dithyrambus was zexwmpun G. 2, mA mo Yb, 
T7 yoecing upper, akind of extatic Morice-dance, and their Prieſts were 
apprehended by them to be under a real Enthuſiaſu, at theſe ſolemnities. 
So the Corybantes are deſcrib'd rather like mad Men than mere Enthuſiaſts 
by Strabo; they were erlovnznxo! mri; x, Bax une, as he deſcribes 
them, dancing about with their cymbals and drums, and arms and pipes, 
(as tho' a Bedlam had been broke looſe among them) yet this was in 
high eſteem among them; for, as Strabo after ſaith, 7 7z eatounzous; tm- 
ve bol Te Yadav few Sox, &, TA Leu you e, this Enthuſiaſm 
ſeemed to have a Divine touch with it, and to come very near to a prophetic 
„ | 
1 But tho the propheſying with Muſic among the Sons of the Prophets, 
might be by ſome Extemporary Hymns immediately dictated by the Præ- 
centor of the Chorus; yet we are not to imagine any ſuch frantic acti- 
ons among them as were among the Curetes and Corybantes, it being al- 
ways the Devil's temper to over-do, when he ſtrives to imitate, 3 in- 
ſtead of ſolemn and ſet devotions, to carry Men beyond all ſenſe and 
reaſon. The Spirit of Gop did never dictate any Io-Bacches or Dithy- 
rambs to tranſport and amuſe the ſpirits of Men; but thoſe ſweet Airs 
which both compoſe and elevate the ſpirits of all that heard them. For 
in probability the ſpirits of all theſe Prophets were as Lutes tun'd to the 
ſame height, that when the Spirit of Gop did ſtrike upon one of them, 
the reſt preſently anſwer'd to it, and ſo made up an entire Confort a- 
mong them. So Menochius thinks the Spirit of Gop not only moved 
the ſpirit of him who was the Præcentor, but the reſt likewiſe who 
joyn'd with him; and they are ſaid to prophecy, faith Torniellus, forte 


—_— quod non quaſcunque ſed Propheticas duntaxat cantiones præcinerent; but 
2945. from hence we clearly ſee what the great Employment was in theſe 
Seck. 14. Schools of the Prophets, which, as the ſame Author expreſſeth it 
was ſtatis horis de rebus divinis diſſerere, & divinis laudibus vacare; 
and thereby we underſtand what reference this Inſtitution had in order 
to the prophetical Office, becauſe the Spirit of Gop did much appear a- 
mong them, and all their Exerciſes tended to piety, and ſo did remove 
all prejudices from their perſons, when Gop did ſend them abroad af- 
terwards. | 
VIII. And fo it is evident he frequently did, not to ſay always, for that 


were to put too great a reſtraint upon the boundleſs Spirit of Gop : For 
ſometimes, as will appear afterwards, Gop ſent the Prophets upon ex- 
traordinary meſſages, and then furniſh'd them with ſufficient Evidence 
of their Divine Commiſſion, without being beholding to the Teſtimo- 
nials of the Schools of the Prophets. But beſides theſe, Gop had a kind 
of Leiger-Prophets among his People; ſuch were the moſt of thoſe whom 
we read of in Scripture, which were no Pen- men of the ſacred Scripture ; 

ſuch 
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ſuch in David's time we may conceive Gad and Nathan, and afterwards 
we read of many other Prophets and Seers among them, to whom the 
People made their reſort: Now theſe in probability were ſuch as had 
been train'd up in the prophetic Schools, wherein the Spirit of Gop 
did appear, but ina more fixed and ſettled way than in the extraordinary 
Prophets, whom Gop did call out on ſome more ſignal occaſions, ſuch 
as Iſaiah and Jeremiah were. We have a clear foundation for ſuch a 
diſtinction of Prophets in thoſe words of Amosto Amaziah, Amos 7. 14. 
15. I was no Prophet, neither was Ia Prophets ſon ; but I was a herdſman, 
and a gatherer of ſycamore fruits : And the Lord took me as I followed the 
flock; and the Lord ſaid unto me, Go propheſy to my people Iſrael. Some 
underſtand the firſt words, I was no Prophet, that he was not born a 
Prophet, as Jeremiah was, not defign'd and ſet apart to it from his Mo- 
ther's womb; but I rather think by his not being a Prophet, he means 
he was none of thoſe reſident Prophets in the Colleges or Schools of 
them, not any of thoſe who had led a prophetic life, and withdrawn 
themſelves from converſe with the world ; nor was I (faith he) the ſore 
of a Prophet, i. e. not brought up in Diſcipleſhip under thoſe Prophets, 
and thereby train d up in order to the prophetic function. Non dlidici 
inter diſcipulos Prophetarum, as Pellican renders it; nec inſtitutione qua 
filii Prophetarum quaſi ad donum Prophetiæ 4 parentibus preparabantur, ſaith 
Eſtius. Non d puero educatus in Scholis Propheticis ; ſo Calvin and moſt 
other modern Interpreters underſtand it, as well as Abarbinel and the 
Jewiſh Writers. Whereby it is evident that God's ordinary way for 
the Prophets, was to take ſuch as had been train'd up and educated in 
order to that end, altho God did not tie up himſelf to this method, 
but ſometimes call'd one from the Court, as he did Iſaiah; ſometimes 
one from the herds, as here he did Amos, and bid them go propheſy to 
the houſe of Iſrael. There was then a kind of ſtanding College of Pro- 
phets among the Iſraelites, who ſhined as fixed Stars in the firmament ; 
and there were others who had a moſt planetary motion, and withal a 
more lively and reſplendent Illumination from the fonntain of prophe- 
tic Light. And further it ſeems that the Spirit of Prophecy did not ordi- 
narily ſeize on any, but ſuch whoſe Inſtitution was in order to that end, 
by the great admiration which was caus'd among the People at Sauls ſo 
© ſudden propheſying, that it became a Proverb, I. Saul alſo among the 1 Sam. 19. 
Prophets 2 which had not given the leaſt foundation for an Adage for 
a ſtrange and unwonted thing, unleſs the moſt common appearances of 
the Spirit of Prophecy had been among thoſe who were trained up 
in order to it. Thus I ſuppoſe we have fully cleared the firſt rea- 
ſon why there was no neceſlity for the ordinary Prophets, whoſe chief 
office was inſtruction of the People, to prove their commiſſion by Mira- 
cles, becauſe God had promis'd a ſucceſſion of Prophets by Moſes, and 
theſe were brought up ordinarily to that end among them; ſo that all 


prejudices were ſufficiently remov'd from their perſons without any ſach 
extraordinary power as that of Miracles. | 5 


CHAP.- 
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CHAP, V. 
The tryal of the Prophetical Doctrine. 


I, Rules of trying Prophets eſtabliſhed in the Law of Moſes, II. The 
puniſhment of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Prophets. The 
caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed, III. The tryal of falſe 
Prophets belonging to the great Sanhedrin, IV, The particular rules 
whereby the doctrine of Prophets was judged, The proper notion of 

a Prophet, not foretelling future contingencies, but having immedi- | 
ate divine Revelation, V. Several Principles laid down for clearing 
the doctrine of the Prophets. 1. That immediate diftates of natu- 
ral light are not to be the meaſure of divine Revelation. Several 
grounds for divine Revelation from natural light, VI. 2. What- 
ever is directly repugnant to the dictates of nature, cannot be 

: of divine Revelation. VII. 3, No divine Revelation doth contradict 
a divine poſitive Law without ſufficient evidence of God's intention 
to repeal that Law. VIII. 4. Divine Revelation in the Prophets, 
was not to be meaſured by the words of the Law, but by the inten- 


tun and regſon f it. The propbetical office a kind of chancery to 


the Law of Moles, 


He ſecond Reafon why thofe Prophets whoſe main office 
was inſtruction of the People, or merely foretelling future events, 
needed not to confirm their Doctrine by Miracles, is, becauſe they had 


certain rules of tryal by their Law whereby to diſcern the falſe Prophets 


from the true. So that if they were deceiv'd by them, it was their own 
olcitancy and inadvertency which was the cauſe of it. Gop in that 
Law which was confirm'd by Miracles undoubtedly divine, had eſtabli- | 
fh'd a Court of tryal for prophetic Spirits, and given ſuch certain Rules 
of procedure in it, that no Men needed to be deceiv'd, unleſs they wou'd 
themſelves. And there was a greater neceſſity of ſuch a certain way 
of tryal among them, becauſe it could not otherwiſe be expecteed but 
in a Nation where a prophetic Spirit was ſo common, there wou'd be 
very many pretenders to it, who might much endanger the Faith of the 
People, unleſs there were fome certain way to find them out. And the 
more effectually to deter Men either from counterfeiting a prophetic Spi- 
rit, or from hearkning to ſuch as did, Gop appointed a ſevere pu- 
niſhment for every ſuch pretender , viz. upon legal conviction, that 
he be puniſhed with death. Deut. 18. 20. But the Prophet which ſhall 
preſume to ſpeak a word in my name which I have not commanded him to ſpeak, 
or that ſhall ſpeak in the name of other Gods, ſhall ſurely die, The Jews gene- 
rally underſtand this of ſtrangling, as they do always in the Law, when 
the particular manner of death is not expreſſed. And therein a falſe 
Prophet and a Seducer were diſtinguiſhed each from other, that a mere 


Ve Maimen. Seducer was to be ſtoned to death under ſufficient teſtimony, Deut. 13. 


de Id I. c. 5. 


{. 1. & ib 6, 10. But the falſe Prophet is there ſaid in general only to be put to 


Voſſiu u. 


death, 


- 
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death, Dent. 13. I, 5. The main difference between the Seducer and 
falſe prophet was, that the Seducer ſought by cunning perſuaſions and 
planſible arguments, to draw them off from the worſhip of the true oo 
but the falſe Prophet always pretended divine revelation for what he 
perſuaded them to, whether he gave out that he had that Revela- 
tion from the true God, or from Idols and falſe Gods. So that the 
mere pretence to divine Revelation was that which God wou'd ha 
puniſhed with fo great ſeverity. | 
The Jews tell us of three ſorts of Prophets who were to be puniſhed II. 
with death by Men, and three other ſorts who were reſerved to divine 
puniſhment : Of the firſt rank were theſe; 1. He that propheſied that axon 
which he had not heard, and for this they inſtance in ZedeF5ah the ſon hear c. 10. 
of Chenaanah, who made him horns of iron, and ſaid, Thus ſaith the /. 3: 
Lord, this was the Lying Prophet. 2. He that ſpeaks that which was 
revealed not unto him, but to another, and for this they inſtance in 1 king. 22 
Hananiah the ſon of Azur, (but how truly I ſhall not determine) this 11. 
was the Plagiary Prophet. 3. He that propheſied in the name of an . 
Idol, as the Prophets of Baal did, this was the Idol Prophet. Theſe Jer 28. Ur. 
three, when once fully convicted, were to be put to death. The other 
rank of thoſe which were left to Gop's hand conſiſted of theſe; 1. He 
that ſtifles and ſmothers his own prophecy, as Jonas did, by which it 
may ſeem that when the Divine Spirit did overſhadow the Underſtand- 
ing of the Prophets, yet it offered no violence to their Faculties, but 
left them to the free determination of their own Wills in the execution of 
their Office; but this muſt be underſtood of a lower degree of Prophecy 
for at ſome times their Prophecies were as fire in their bones, that they Jer. 20: 9: 
| were never at any reſt till they had diſcharged their Office. But withal 
| by the example of Jonas, we ſee, that tho the Spirit of Prophecy, like 
the Fire, on the Altar, cou'd only be kindled from Heaven, yet it might 
be deſtroyed when it was not maintained with ſomething to feed upon; 
or when it met not with ſuitable entertainment from the Spirits of thoſe 
it fell upon, it might retreat back again to Heaven, or at leaſt lie hid 
in the embers, till a new blaſt from the Spirit of Gop doth 2r2Zwnvzew, 
_ retrieve it into its former heat and activity. Thus it was with Jonas. 2. 
The other was, He that deſpiſed the words of a true Prophet; of ſuch 
God, ſaith, Deut. 18. 19. And it ſhall come to paſs, that whoſoever will 
not hearken to my words which ye ſhall ſpeak in my name, I will require it 
of him, Which Maimonides explains by 2'QU "12 IVR, death by the ntain. de 
hands of God, which he thus diſtinguiſheth from the Cereth, that he fundan. 
makes the death per anus cli, to be leſs than the Cereth, becauſe this ff. . 5: 
latter continued in the Soul after death, but the other was expiated by bartire!de 
death; but generally they interpret it of a ſudden death, which falls c- 
upon the perſon. 3. The laſt is, He who hearkens not to the words of tf. de 
his own Prophecy; of which we have a moſt remarkable inſtance in & 
Scripture concerning the Prophet whom Gop ſent to Bethel (whom i 
Tertullian calls Sameas, the Fews, Hedua) whom Gop deſtroy'd in an = King:3. 
unuſual manner for not obſerving the command which Gop had giveny.. 18. 
him, not to eat bread nor drink water at Bethel, nor turn again by the way 
he came. Neither was it any excuſe to this Prophet, that the old Pro- 
phet at Bethel told him that an Angel ſpake unto him by the word of the Lord 
that he ſhould turn back, For, 1. Thoſe whom Gob reveals his will un- 
to, he gives them full aſſurance of it, in that they have a clear and di- 
ſtinct perception of Gop upon their own Minds; and ſo they —_ = ; 
| oubt, 
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doubt, but it is the Word of the Lord which comes unto them; but 
this Prophet cou'd have no ſuch certainty of the Divine Revelation 
which was made to another, eſpecially when it came immediately to 
contradict that which was fo ſpecially enjoyn'd him. 2. Where God 
commands a Prophet to do any thing in the purſait of his Meſſage, 
there he can have no ground to queſtion whether Gop ſhou d counter- 
mand it or no by another Prophet; becauſe that was in effect to thwart 
the whole deſign of his Meſſage. So it was in this action of the Prophet 
for God intended his not cating and drinking in Bethel to teſtify how 
much he loathed and abominated that place ſince its being polluted with 
Idolatry. 3. He might have juſt cauſe to. queſtion the integrity of the 
old Prophet, both becauſe of his living in Bethel, and not openly, ac- 
cording to his office, reproving their Idolatry, and that Gop ſhou'd 
ſend him out of Judea upon that very errand, which wou'd not have 
ſeem'd ſo probable, ifthere had been true Prophets reſident upon the 
place. 4. The thing he deſired him to do, was not an act of that weight 
and importance, on which God us'd to ſend his Word to any Prophets, 
much leſs by one Prophet to contradict what he had ſaid by another; 
Tertullian. and therefore Tertullian ſaith of him, pænam deſerts jejuni Init, God pu- 
«15% niſh'd him for breaking his faſt at Bethel; and therefore that Meſſage of 
this Prophet ſeem d to gratify more Man's carnal appetite, than uſually 
the actions of Prophets did, which were moſt times matters of hardſhip _ 
and uneaſineſs to the fleſh. 5. However all theſe were, yet he yielded 
too ſoon, eſpecially having ſo much reaſon on his ſide as he had; be- 
ing well aſſured that God had commanded him, he had reaſon to fee 
ſome clear Evidence of a countermand, before he altered his mind : if 
he had ſeen any thing upon tryal which might have ſtaggered his faith, 
he ought to have made his immediate recourſe to God by Prayer for 
the ſettlement of his mind, and removal of this great temptation. But 
ſo eaſily to hearken to the words of a lying Prophet, which contradicted 
bis own Meſſage, argued either great Unbelief as to his own Commiſſi- 
on, or too great Eaſineſs and Inadvertency in being drawn aſide by the 
old Prophet. And therefore God made that old Prophet himſelf in the 
midſt of his entertainment, as with a Hand- writing againſt the wall, to tell 
him he was werghed in the balance, and found too light; and therefore his 
Life ſhou'd be taken from him. Thus we ſee how dangerous a thing it 
was either to counterfeit a Spirit of Prophecy, or to hearken to thoſe 

who did. | | 5 
III. It is the generally received opinion among the Jewiſh Doctors, that 
the cognizance and tryal of falſe Prophets did peculiarly belong to the 
great Sanhedrin. And that this was one end of its Inftitution. So 
Meinen. Maimonides after he has largely diſcourſed of the puniſhment of a Sedu- 
2 ae cer, and ſpeaking of that of a falſe Prophet, he lays this down as a ſtand- 
ing Rule among them, Ny 2v 713289 UN 823 318) No falſe Pro- 
phet was to be judged but in the Court of Seventy one; which was the num- 
ber of the great Sanhedrin. * And there is ſomething looks very like this 
Jer. as. s. in the proceedings of the People of Iſrael againſt the Prophet Jeremiah; 
ver. 10. for the People, the Prieſts and the Prophets, they laid hold on him; 
lee, and immediately after we read that the Princes of Judah (by whom 
de n. I. 2. Crotius underſtands the Senators of the great Saxhedrin_) they came up 
0. 15. 4 from the King's houſe to the houſe of the Lord, and ſat down in the entry of 
BEN the new gate of the Lord's houſe; which probably was the place where 


3 the great Sanhedrin ſat) where after a particular Examination of Jeremi- 
Ci, 3.0. ah. 


! 
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ah, they acquit him as a perſon not worthy to die upon a counterfeiting 
Prophecy, but declare that he Jpake unto them in the name of the Lord. 
And in this ſenſe Grotizs likewiſe underſtands what is ſaid of Zedebiah 
concerning Jeremiah to the Princes of Judah afterwards, Behold he is in 
your hand; for the King is not he that can do ought againſt you; i. e. ſaith 
 Grotins, In manibus Synedrii cujus eſt judicare de Propheta vero aut fal ſo. 

And to this many make thoſe words of our Saviour refer, That it is in- 
poſſible a Prophet ſhould periſh out of Jeruſalem, becauſe the ſeat of the 9g 13. 
great Sanhedrin was in Jeruſalem; and ſo elſewhere our Saviour ſaith,” _ 
O Jeruſalem , Jeruſalem , thou that killeſt the Prophets, and ſtoneſt them Matth. 23. 
Þbich are ſent untothee + becauſe there it was the true Prophets were de- 
ſtroy'das tho' they had been falſe ones, and God's. own Meſſengers pu- 


niſhed with the death of Seducers, which was Lapidation. And on this 


very account many are of opinion that our Saviour was condemned by 
the Sanhedrin at deraſilew ; which is ſuppoſed to have been aſſembled 


in the houſe of Caiaphas the High-Prieſt, when Chriſt was carried thither 
for Examination; which ſome think to have been at his Lodgingsin the | 
Temple, others at his Palace in the City. For we read that the Chief march, 26. 
Prieſts, and the Elders, and all the Council were met together at the 59. 
High-Prieſts Palace in order to our Saviour's Tryal. The next Morning 
they were met early together again in order to the further ſcanning of 
this buſineſs ; but they ſeem not to examine Chriſt concerning a true Spi- 
rit of Prophecy, but concerning his being the Meſſiat, and calling him- 
ſelf the Son of God ; and ſo they would ſeem rather to proceed upon the Matth. 26. 
Law againſt Blaſphemy, than that againſt falſe Prophets. 1 

- But that which was the greateſt ſecurity of the People againſt the Im- IV. 
poſture of falſe Prophets, was the certain Rules of judging them which 
were laid down in the Law of Moſes : which may be comprehended un- 
der theſe two Heads, ſuch as concern their Doctrine, or ſuch as concern 
their Predictions, Firſt, ſuch as concerned the Prophets Doctrine, 
which ſhou'd eſpecially be looked after, becauſe the main office of 2 
Prophet was to be interpret & internuncius divine voluntatis, to be 2 
revealer of God's Will to Men. For the primary Notion of a Prophet 
doth not lie in foretelling future events, but in declaring. and interpre- 
ting to the world the Mind of God, which he receives by immediate 
Revelation from himſelf. So that the receiving what he makes known 
by immediate Revelation, is that which formally conſtitutes a Prophet; 
but it is wholly extrinſecal and accidental what time his Prophecy re- 
ſpects, whether paſt, preſent, or to come; but becauſe future contin- 
gencies are the furtheſt out of the reach of humane underſtanding, there- 
fore the predictions of ſuch have been chiefly looked on as the chief 
Note and Character of a Prophet, as being apprehended to be the ſtron- 
geſt evidence of Divine Revelation. And hence it is in Scripture that Pſal. 105. 


the Patriarchs as Abraham and others are called Prophets, not becauſe 15 _ 
of any prediction utter'd by them, but becauſe of the frequency of im 
mediate Divine Revelations among them. And hence likewiſe thoſe in | 
the New Teſtament who expounded the Scriptures by immediate _ 

ration, are called Prophets; and this was the 'Am7xgAavyi; ſpoken of by 1 cor. rg. 
the Apoſtle, the Expoſition of the hidden Myſteries of the Old Teſta- 26. 
ment by an immediate Inſpiration. And there is no word in the Hebrew 

for a Prophet, which may not equally reſpect all differences of time, 

but every one doth import immediate Inſpiration ; for 8'22 properly is 


one qui revelat abſcondita; IR a Seer chiefly reſpects the clear repreſen- 
O tation 
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Vide Alſte. tation of the intellectual ſpecies by the lumen propheticum to the under- 
% T:ifol. ſtanding, and n carries an equal indifftereticy to all circumſtances of 
proph. p. 53 time. | | . 
v. This being then the chief notion of a Prophet, whatever he declared 
as the Mind and Will of God, muſt be ſearched and examined, to ſee 
what conſonancy it hath thereto. For the queſtion which Moſes ſup- 
Deut. 18. poſeth; is founded upon clear and evident reaſon, Aud if thou ſhalt ſay 
as in thine heart, How ſhall we know the Word which the Lord hath ſpoken 2 
For it being plain that there may be falſe Prophets as well as true, we 
had need of ſome certain rules to judge of what is delivered for Divine 
Revelation, For the clearing of which important Queſtion, Ilay down 
theſe principles. 3 + | 
1. The immediate dictates of natural light are no ſufficient ſtandard to 
judge of Divine Revelation by. I mean not in reference to conſonancy 
or repugnancy tonatural light, but in reference to the extent and lati- 
tude of Divine Revelation, i. e. that natural light doth not contain in 
it whatever may be known of God or of his Will; and that upon theſe 
reaſons: 1. It implies no repugnancy to any dictate of nature, that God 
ſhou'd reveal any thing more of his Mind and Will, than is contained in 
the light of nature. 2. Nature reacheth, as to matters concerning Re- 
ligion, no further than the obligation to Duty, but leaves the particular 
determination of the manner of obedience to divine poſitive Laws, as is 
clear in reference to the time, place, and particular duties of worſhip. 
3. Nature owning an univerſal obligation to the Will of God in what- 
ever he (hall command, doth ſyppoſe a power in God to command. 
what he pleaſeth. 4. Nature is ſenſible of its own decays; and the im- 
perfection of its own light, and therefore ſeems rather to require fur- 
ther illumination than to put any bar againſt it. 5. Man's happineſs 
being a free gift of God's, it ſtands to the higheſt reaſon that he ſhou'd 
have the preſcribing of the conditions which are in order to it ; now 
theſe conditions being the reſults, not of God's nature, but of his arbi- 
trarious Will, it is impoſſible that natural light cou'd ever reach to the 
fall diſcovery of them, 6. It hath been the general ſenſe of all Nati- 
ons.in the World, that God may reveal more of his Will than Nature 
can reach unto ; which ſenſe difcovers it ſelf in two things. 1. Pray- 
ing to their ſeveral Gods for direction. 2. Hearkening after pretended 
Oracles, which the Devil cou'd never have had that advantage of deceiv- 
ing the World by, had it not been for this general ſenſe of Mankind, 
that there wanted ſome particular Revelation from God to make Men 
happy. So then this may be aſſumed as a principle, That God may 
reveal more of his Mind and Will to Mankind, than he hath done by the 
dictates of mere natural light and reaſon. | | 
2. Whatever ſpeaks a direct repugnancy to'any of the fundamental dictates 
of nature cannot be of Divine Revelation, For thoſe being founded, not 
upon any. poſitive or arbitrary Will, but upon thoſe inward impreſſi- 
ons which are derived from the Divine Nature its ſelf, it cannot in rea- 
ſon be ſuppoſed that God ſhou'd commiſſion any to enervate his own 
Fundamental Law; and fo by one Will to contradict another. Placitum 
Regis muſh never ſtand againſt the Placita Coronæ: Thoſe things which 
depend upon Fundamental and Eſtabliſhed Laws, hold good againſt a- 
ny poſitive: ſentence or declaration of a Prince's Will; Beeauſe he is 
ſuppoſed to have bound up himſelf by the eſtabliſhed Laws; and there- 
fore any thing elſe which comes from him, contrary to them, is * 
e 


* 
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ſed not to be the Will of the Prince, but of the perſons perſuading him 

to it. But this now cannot be ſ uppoſed in God, that he ſhou d be any 

ways drawn to caſſate the Obligation of what is imprinted upon the 

Souls of Men as his own Law. But yet we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
nulling the general Obligation, and altering the particular nature of a- 

ny thing which depends upon that general Law ; the firſt in any caſe 

is impoſſible, that any Divine Revelation ſhou'd make it not to be Man's 

Duty to obey his Maker, or not to be a fin to commit Murder, to lye, 
or to ſteal from another; but there may come a particular Revelation 

from God to alter the reſpects and nature of ſuch things as do immedi- 

ately depend upon his own dominion ; as the lives of perſons and the 
properties of things are; and thus God did reveal to Abraham that he 

{hou'd go and Sacrifice his Son, which had been no murder, when done up- 

on God's immediate command, and a facrifice to himſelf, and therefore 

wou'd have been acceptable as a teſtimony of entire obedience (which 

God did accept without the act) and fo the Iſraelites taking the Ægypti- 

ans Jewels, and diſpoſſeſſing the Canaamites, did depend upon God's 
immediate diſpoſal of theſe things to them, which otherwiſe had been 
a ſin in them, and no doubt was ſo to any that were unſatisfy'd whe- 

ther God had immediately commanded it or no. Or from hence to infer | 
any general rule, is no doubt a breach of Divine Commands, and con- 

trary to his Nature and Will, 3 3 0 | 

3. Where God hath eſtabliſhed a poſitive Law, preſcribing a form and VII. 

manner wherein he will be worſhipped, it is ſufficient evidence of a falſe Pro- 

phet, to go about to null the obligation of that Law; unleſs there be as great 
evidences given, that God did intend the eſtabliſhing a new Law by that Per- 
ſon, as he did at firſt the inſtitution of the old by the hand of Moſes. This 

latter clauſe is inferted, to ſhew that the ſucceeding of the Doctrine of 

Chriſt, into the place of the Law of Moſes, doth not bear any repugnan- 

cy to the Hypotheſes laid down, there on greater evidences of God's 
intending the aboliſhing the Ceremonial Law by the Goſpel of Chriſt, 

than there were of the eſtabliſhment of it by Moſes. But of thoſe after- 

wards. I now only ſpeak of ſuch as upon the mere pretence of Divine 
Revelation, ſhou'd deſtroy any precept of an eſtabliſhed poſitive Law z 

and this as far as we can find, was the great Rule the Jews went by; if 

any thing were ſpoken by any Prophet, contrary to the Law of Moſes, 

or tending to the alteration of the worlhip of God eſtabliſhed thereby, 

he was accounted a falſe Prophet. The modern Fews to juſtify them- 

ſelves in their own Belief, as to the Doctrine of Chriſt, extend this fur- 

ther than the Law doth; for they inlarge it to all the precepts of the 
Ceremonial Law; whereas God in the Law ſeems to limit it to the Mo- 

ral Law, and chiefly inſiſts on the three firſt precepts of the Decalogue; 

and therefore condemns ſuch a one as ſpake in the name of the Lord, when 

he had not commanded them, Deut. 18. 28. and ſuch endeavoured to brin 

in idolatry, Deut. 13. 1, 2, 3. where tho' the falſe Prophet ſhou'd of- 

fer to do ſigns and wonders before them, yet if his intention were to 

draw them to worſhip falſe Gods, they were not to hearken unto him. 

And therefore Miimonides, where he largely diſputes about the truth taimon. 
of Prophecies, lays this down as a certain Rule: Si Propheta ſurrexerit, 4 fund. 
atque magna miracula aut prodigia fecerit, & adlaboraverit falfitatis con- wy 
vincere prophetiam Moſis M. N. iſtum non audinius, quia certd novimus 
prodigium preſiigns aut incantionibus prodluctum eſſe, as Vorſtius renders 
him. If Prophet do never ſo great Miracles, and ſecks to convince Moſes 
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of falſboocd, we are not to hearken to him; for we know that they are not 
Idem de done by the power of God, but by the illuſion of the Devil. And elſewhere 
1dololat. he tells us, that if any pretends to prophecy RAY WA in the name of 
lese. . Idols, they muſt not ſo much as diſpute with him, nor anſwer him, nor deſire 
any Signs or Miracles from him; and ifof himſelf he ſhews any, we are not to 
regard or mind them; for, ſaith he, whoever doth but doubt in his mind 
Deut.13.3- concerning them he breaſes that Command, And thou ſhalt not hearken to the 
words of that prophet. So that the Doctrine once eſtableſhed, ought to 
be our moſt certain Rule, according to which we muſt judge of all pre- 
tenders to Miracles ; iftheir deſign be to draw Men off from God's Word, 
we are not to hearken to what they either ſay or do. b 
VIII. 4. The Doctrine of thoſe Prophets who ſeek not to introduce Idolatry, muſt 
not be meaſured by a flri conformity to the words of Moſes his Law, but to 
the main reaſon and intention of it. The great reaſon of this is, becauſe 
God did not intend the Fews ſhou'd always reſt in the Pedagogy of the 
Ceremonial Law, but ſent them Prophets to train them up by degrees, 
and to fit them for a ſtate of better perfection; and therefore it wou'd 
be very unreaſonable to judge whether they were true Prophets or no, 
exactly by that which they came gradually to wean them from; which 
: were all one, as to try one whether he were grown a Man or no, by the 
Swadling clouts he wore when he was a Child. God tempered the Ce- 
remonial Law much according to the condition and capacity of the per- 
ſons it was preſcribed to, and therefore the Sanctions of it did immedi- 
ately reſpect their temporary concerns; but we are not to think the end 
of that diſpenſation was to be merely a Covenant for the Land of Pro- 
miſe; but as the Cherubims in the Temple did always look towards 
the Mercy-ſeat, ſo did this whole economy look towards the coming of 
the Meſſizs. But it was with the generality of the Jews, as it is with ig- 
norant people who looking up to the Heavens, cannot fanſie the Stars 
to be any bigger than they ſeem to them; but Aſtronomers by the help 
of their Optic-tubes and Teleſcopes, do eaſily diſcern the juſt magnitude 
of them ; ſo the Jews ordinarily thought there was no more in theſe 
Types and Shadows, than was viſibly repreſented to them; but ſuch as 
had the help of the Divine Spirit (the beſt Teleſcope to diſcern the Day- 
far from on high with) cou d eaſily look thro' thoſe Proſpectives, into 
the moſt glorious Myſteries of the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. Theſe Types 
being like triangular Priſmes, that muſt be ſet in a due light and poſture, 
before they can repreſent that great variety of Spiritual Myſteries which 
was contained in them. Now the great office of the Prophet was to ad- 
miniſter this Light to the people, and to direct them in thoſe excellent 
pieces of Perſpective, wherein by the help of a Prophetic-glaſs, they 
might fee the Son of God fully repreſented to their view. Beſides 
this, the prophetical office was a kind of Chancery to the Moſaic 
Law, wherein the Prophets did interpret the Pandecbs of the Law ex 
£quo & bono, and frequently ſhewed in what caſes God did diſpenſe with 
the outward letter of it, to exalt the more the inward ſenſe and reaſon 
of it. Hence the Prophets ſeem many times to ſpeak contemptibly of 
the outward preſcribed Ceremonies, when their intent is not to con- 
denn the obſervation of them, but to tell the people there were greater 
* Pfal. 50. things which God looked at, than the outward obſervation of ſome Ce- 
11515. remonial precepts, and that God would never accept of that by way of 
73. 65.3, commutation for real and internal goodneſs. Hence the Prophets * by 
* 7.2% their own practice, did frequently ſhew that the Law of Moſes did not 
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ſo indiſpenſibly oblige Men, but that God wou d accept of thoſe ations 
which were performed without the regularity required by the Law of 

Moſes ; and thus he did of ſacrificing upon high places, not only before 

the building of the Temple, but ſometimes after, as he accepted of the 
ſacrifice of Elijah on Mount Carmel, even when high places were forbid- King 
den. Which the Jews are become ſo ſenſible of, that they grant that a 1 8 
true Prophet may ſometimes command ſomething to be done in violati- /id.Zarchi 
on of the Law of Moſes, ſo he doth not draw people to Idolatry, nor . 205 
deſtroy the obligation of Moſes his Law. But this they reſtrain to EtVeorſt.ad 
ry D ſomething done in caſe of neceſſity, and th at it ſhou'd not paſs wp 
into a precedent or a perpetual Law; and therefore their rule is WU 897 287 
22 12 yaw. The prophet was to be hearkened to in every thing he com- 
manded in a caſe of neceſſity. By this it is clear that the Prophets were 

not to be try'd by the Letter of the Law of M oſes, but by the end and 

the reaſon of it. Thus much I ſuppoſe will make it clear what Rules 

the people had to try the Prophets Doctrine by, without Miracles. 


CHAP. 
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P. VI. 
The Tryal of Prophetical predictions and Miracles. 


I. The great difficulty of trying the truth of prophetical Predictions from 
Jer. 18, 7, 8, &c. Some general Hypothelcs promiſed for the 
clearing of it, II. The firſt concerns the grounds why Predictions 
are accounted an evidence of Divine Revelation, Three Conſectaries 

drawn thence. III. The ſecond, the manner of Go Ds Revelation of 

| bis Will to the Minds of the Prophets, Of the ſeveral degrees of 
| Prophecy. IV. The third is, that Gop did not always reveal the 
= 


internal purpoſes of his Will unto the true Prophets. V. The grand 

Queſtion propounded, How it may be known when Predictions ex- 

| preſs Gov's decrees, and when only the ſeries of cauſes, For the 
firſt ſeveral rules laid down, 1. When the Prediction is confirm d by 
a preſent Miracle, 2, When the things foretold exceed the probability 
of ſecond cauſes. VI. 3. When confirm d by GoD's oath, VII. 4. 
When the Bleſſings foretold are purely ſpiritual. VIII. Three rules 
for interpreting the Prophecies which reſpe& the ſtate of things under 
the Goſpel. IX. 5. When all circumſtances are fortold, 6. When 
many Prophets in ſeveral ages agree in the ſame predictions. X. Pre- 
dictions do not expreſs GoD's unalterable purpoſes, when they only 
contain comminations of judgments, or are prediftions of temporal 
Bleſſings, XI, The caſe of the Ninevites, Hezekiah, and others, 
opened. XII, XIII. Of repentance in GoD, what it implies, XIV. 
The Jewiſh objections about predictions of temporal Bleſſings anſwe- 
red, XV. In what caſes Miracles were expected from the Prophets: 
when they were to confirm the truth of their Religion. Inſtanced in 

+ the Prophet at Bethel, Elijah, Eliſha and Moles himſelf ; XVI. 
whoſe divine authority that it was proved by Miracles, is demon3tra- 
ted again5t the modern Jews, and their pretences anſwered. 


HE next thing which the Rules of Tryal concerned, was the pre- 
dictions of the Prophets. Concerning which God himſelf hath 

laid down this general Rule, Deut. 18. 22. When a Prophet ſpeaketh in the 
name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to paſs, that is the thing 
which the Lord hath not ſpoken, but the Prophet hath ſpoken it preſumptuonſ- 
ly ; thou ſhalt not be afraid of him. Grotius underſtands this place of the 
Prophet's telling the people he would do ſome Miracles to confirm his 
Doctrine; but, if thoſe Miracles were not done as he ſaid, it was an 
evident demonſtration of a falſe Prophet. It is certain it was fo; for 
then his own mouth told him he was a lying Prophet; but theſe words 
ſcem to refer rather to ſomething future than preſent, and are therefore 
| generally 
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generally underſtood concerning the truth of predictions; which was a 

matter of very difficult tryal, in regard of the goodneſs or the juſtice of 

God, ſo frequently interpoſing between the prediction and the event. 

That place which makes it ſo difficult to diſcern the truth of a prediction 

by the event, is Fer. 18.7, 8, 9, 10. At what inſtant I ſhall ſpeak concertting 

4 Nation, and concerning a Kingdom, to pluckup, and to pull down, and 

to deſtroy it; If that Nation againſt whom I have pronounced, turn from 

evil, I will repent of the evil I had thought to do unts them; And at what 

inſtant Tfhal Npeal concerning a Nation, and concerning a Kingdom, to build 

and to plant it; if it do evil in my ſight, that it obey not my voice, then 

will I repent of the good wherewith I ſaid I would benefit them: By which 

place it ſeems clear, that even after the predictions of Prophets, God 

reſerved aliberty to himſelf, either to repent of the evil or the good 

that was foretold concerning any people ; how then can the fidelity of 

a Prophet be diſcovered by the event when God may alter the event, 

and yet the Prophet be a trae Prophet? This being a caſe very intricate 

and obſcure, will call for the more diligence in the unfolding of it: In 

order to which, we ſhall firſt premiſe ſome general Hypotheſes and then 

come to the particular reſolution of it. The general Hypotheſes will be 

concerning the way and method of God's revealing future contingencies 

to the Prophets, without which it will be ĩimpoſſible to reſolve the parti- 

cular emergent caſes concerning predictions. IL 
The prediction of future events is no further an argument of a prophetic Spi- Hyrath; 

rit, than as the forebnomledge of thoſe things is ſuppoſed to be ont of the reach © © © 

of any created underſtanding; and therefore God challengeth this to him- 


ſelf in Scriature as a peculiar prerogative of his own, to declare the 


things that are to come, and thereby manifeſts the Idols of the Gentiles 
to be no Gods, becauſe they could not ſhew to their worſhippers thethings to 
come, Iſa. 44. 6, 7. From this 3 theſe three Conſectaries follow: 

1. That the events that are foretold, muſt be ſuch as do exceed the 
reach of any created Intellect; for otherwiſe it cou'd be no evidence of 
a Spirit of true Prophecy; ſo that the foretelling of ſuch events as depend 
upon the ſeries of Natural Cauſes, or ſuch as tho' they are out of the 
reach of Human Underſtanding, yet are not of the Diabolical, or ſuch 
things as fall out caſually true, but by no certain grounds of prediction, 
can none of them be any argument of a Spirit of Prophecy. 

2. That where there were any other evidences, that the Prophet ſpake 
by Divine Revelation; there was no reaſon to wait the fulfilling of eve- 
ry particular prophecy before he was believed as a Prophet. If ſo, then 
many of God's chiefeſt Prophets cou d not have been believed in their 
own Generations becauſe their Prophecies did reach ſo far beyond them, 
as Iſaiab's concerning Cyrws, the Prophet at Bethel concerning Joſias: 
and all the prophecies concerning the Captivity and Deliverance from 
it, muſt not have been believed till fulfilled, that is, not believed at all: 
for when prophecies are accompliſhed they are no longer the objects of 
Faith, but of ſenſe. Where then God gives other evidences of Divine 
Inſpiration, the credit of the Prophet is not ſuſpended upon the minute 
accompliſhment of every event foretold by him. Now it is evident there 


85 may be particular Divine Revelation of other things beſides future con- 


tingencies, ſo that if a reaſon may be given, why events once foretold 
may not come to paſs, there can be no reaſon why the credit of any 
prophecy ſhou d be invalidated on that account; becauſe every event 


is not exactly correſpondent to the prediction. It is moſt certain that 
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2 King. 8. 


26. 


what ever comes under Divine Knowledge, may be divinely revealed 
for the manifeſtation which is cauſed by any light, may extend it ſelf to 
all things to which that light is extended: but that light which the 
Prophet ſaw by was a Divine Light, and therefore might equally ex- 
tend it ſelf to all kind of objects; but becauſe future contingencies are 
the moſt remote from humane knowledge, therefore the foretelling of 
theſe hath been accounted the great evidence of a true Prophet; but 
yet there may be a knowledge of other things in a lower degree than 


Future contingencies, which may immediately depend upon Divine Re- 


velation ; and theſe are, | 5 
1. Such things which cannot be known by any particular Man, but yet 


are certainly known by other Men; as the preſent knowledge of things 
done by perſons at a remote diſtance from them: thus Eliſha knew what 
Gehazi did, when he followed Naaman; and thus the knowledge of the 


Cor. 14- thought of another's heart depends upon immediate Divine Revelation, 


25. 


III. 
2. Hvicth, 


whereas every one may ceftainly know the thought of his own heart ; and 
therefore to ſome thoſe things may be matters of ſenſe or evident demon- 
ſtration, which to another may be a matter of immediate Revelation, 

2. Such things as relate not to future contingencies, but are matters 
of Faith exceeding the reach of human apprehenſion ; ſuch things as 
may be known when revealed, but cou'd never have been found out 
without immediate Revelation; ſuch all the Myſteries of our Religion are, 
the Myſtery of the Trinity, Incarnation, Hypoſtatical Union, the Death 
of the Son of God for the pardon of the ſins ot Mankind. Now the im- 
mediate Revelation of either of theſe two ſorts of objects ſpeaks as much 
a truly Prophetical Spirit, as the prediction of future contingencies. So 
that this muſt not be looked on as the juſt and adequate rule to meaſure 
a Spirit of prophecy by; becauſe the ground of judging a prophetical 
Spirit by that, is common with other things without that, ſeeing other 
object are out of the reach of humane Underſtanding as well as future 
events, and therefore the diſcovery of them muſt immediately flow from 
Divine Revelation. 

3. The Revelation of future events to the Underſtanding of a Pro- 
phet, is never the leſs immediate, altho the event may not be corre- 
ſpondent to the prediction. So that if it be manifeſted that God imme- 
ately reveal ſuch future contingencies to a Prophet, he wou'd be never- 
theleſs a true Prophet whether thoſe predictions took effect or no. 
For a true Prophet is known by the truth of Divine Revelation to the 
perſon of the Prophet, and not by the ſucceſs of the thing, which, as 
is laid down in the Hypotheſes, is no further an evidence of a true Pro- 
phet, than as it is an argument 4 poſterior; to prove Divine Revelation 
by. If then the alteration of events after predictions be reconcilable 
with the truth and faithfulneſs of God, there is no queſtion but it is 
with the truth of a prophetical Spirit, the formality of which lies in 
immediate Revelation. 

The Prophets cou d not declare any thing more to the people than was im- 
mediately revealed unto themſelves, What was preſently revealed, ſo 
much they knew, and no more, becauſe the Spirit of prophecy came 
upon them per modum impreſſuonis tranſeuntis, as the Schools ſpeak, and 
not per modum habitus ; the lumen propheticum was in them, not as Iumen 
in corpore lucido, but as Iumen in acre; and therefore the Light of Reve- 
lation in their Spirits depended upon the immediate irradiations of the 


Divine Spirit. The Prophets had not always a power to hr 
| | when 
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when they wou'd themſelves ; and it is ſaid, when they propheſy d, that 
the Word of the Lord came unto them. And therefore the Schools deter- 
mine, that a Prophet upon immediate Revelation did not know omnia 
prophetabilia (as they ſpeak in their barbarous language) all things which 


God might reveal; the reaſon whereof Aquinas thus gives; The ground, ,,.-,. 
ſaith he, of the connexion of divers objeds together is ſome common tie or art.2.—4, 


principle, which joyns them together; as charity or prudence is in moral 
vertues ; and the right underſtanding of the principles of a ſcience, is the 
ground why all things belonging to that ſcience are underſtood ; but now in Di- 
zune Revelation ; that which connect the objects of Divine Revelation is God 
Himſel f; now becauſe he cannot be fully apprehended by any humane intellect, 
therefore the underſtanding of a Prophet cannot comprehend all matters capa- 


ble of being revealed, but only ſuch as pleaſeth God himſelf freely to communi- 
cate to the Prophets underſtanding by immediate Revelation. This is further 


evident by all thoſe different degrees of illumination and prophecy,which 
the Jews and other Writers ſpeak ſo much of, viz. of Dreams and Viſi- 
ons, the inſpirations of the Holy Spirit, the Gradus Moſaicus, the Ex- 
ternal Voice, &c. Now in every one of theſe degrees the Prophet cou d 


go no further than his preſent Revelation extended; and therefore A. 2-2.977.3- 


quinas determines, That the Underſtandings of the Prophets were in- 
frumenta deficientia reſpectu principalis agentis, i. e. that in prophetical il- 
lumination the Mind of the Prophet was ſo moved by the Spirit of God, 
as an inſtrument in the hand of an Artificer, which bears no proportion 
with the skill of the work: man: And therefore the Mind of a Prophet 
is moved ſometimes only to apprehend the thing repreſented (which 
they call Inſtindus Divinus, of which they ſay a Prophet may have no 
certainty whether it comes from God or no) ſometimes it is moved ſo 
far as to know certainly that this Revelation is from God (this they call 
Lumen Propheticum;) ſometimes a Prophet may be moved to ſpeak thoſe 
things which he fully underſtands ; ſo it was with moſt of the true Pro- 
phets; but ſometimes Men may be moved to ſpeak that which they un- 
derſtand not, as is plain in Caiaphas, and probable in Balaam. Some- 
times a thing was repreſented to the Fancy of one, without any poſlibi- 
lity of underſtanding the meaning of thoſe imaginary ſpecies, as in Pha- 
raoh's and Nebuchadnezzar's Dreams; and to another may be given the 
true judgment of thoſe motions of Fancy without the repreſentation of 
the things, to them, as in Joſeph and Daniel. Now in theſe and many 
other different impreſſions of this prophetical Spirit, the Prophets, to 

whom the things were revealed, cou'd go no further than the degree of 
the Revelation made to them did extend. 


| God did not always reveal to the Prophets the internal counſels and de- IV. 
crees of his own Will, but often only the method and ſeries of his providence 3+ #06! 


in the adminiſtration of things in the world, Which is the ground of that 
threefold diſtinction of prophecy in the Schools, into Prophetia prædeſti- 
nationis, Prophetia preſcientie, and Prophetia comminationis z which is 
taken from the ordinary Gloſs upon Matth. 1. where they are thus 
explain d; The Prophecy of Predeſtination is, when the event depends 
wholly upon God's Will, without any reſpe& to ours, as the prophe- 
cy ofthe Incarnation of Chriſt; and the Prophecy of Preſcience is of ſuch 
things as depend upon the liberty of Man's Will ; and the Prophecy of 
Commination only denotes God's denunciations of heavy judgments a- 
gainſt a people. But Aquinas doth better reduce the two former to one, 


and the ground of the difference is to be fetched from the different ways 
P whereby 
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whereby God knows things in the world; which is either as they are 
in their cauſes, and ſo they note the order and ſeries of things in the 
world, with the mutual reſpe&s and dependences they have upon one 
another, and this refers to God's adminiſtration of things in the world; 
or elſe God looks upon them as they are in themſelves, or according 
to his own poſitive determinations of them ; and now in this ſenſe they 
are unalterable; but in the other they are not; but God may alter thoſe 
reſpects of things when he pleaſeth. Now tho' theſe different manners 
of knowledge can never be conceiv'd ſeparate from one another in the 
Divine Uuderſtanding, yet in the Revelation made to the Mind of a 
Prophet, they may be disjoyn'd from each other, becauſe God doth 
not always reveal things in the higheſt degree to the Prophets; for no 
free Agent doth always act as far as he can. And therefore prophetical 
Revelation is ſometimes a repreſentation of God's internal Decrees, and 
then they always take effect; and ſometimes only the order of Cauſes 
and Effects, and they may admit of an alteration, and the prophecy ne- 
vertheleſs be true, becauſe then it referr'd only to the ſeries of Cauſes 
in the world, according to which the Events wou'd follow, if God him- 
ſelf did not interpoſe. Theſe things being thus premis d, we come to 
particular Reſolutions, which muſt ariſe from the Evidences that may 
be given when prophetical predictions did expreſs God's internal pur- 
' poſe and decree, and when only the order of the Cauſes in the world; 
for in theſe latter it is apparent that events might not anſwer predicti- 
ons, and yet the Prophet be a true Prophet: which is a matter of grea- 
ter difficulty, viz. to find out the exact differences of theſe two, till the 
event hath made it apparent which came from God's unalterable pur- 
poſe, and which not. But tho it be a ſubject little ſpoken to either by 
0 Jewiſh or Chriſtian Writers, yet we are in hopes there may be ſome ſuch 
clear Notes of diſtinction diſcovered between them, even 4 priori, which 
may ſufficiently clear God's faithfulneſs, and the Prophet's truth, tho 
the event be not always correſpondent to the words of a prediction. 
; I begin then with the evidences that may be given when predictions 
do flow from internal purpoſe and decree. 
1. Every prediction confirmd by a preſent Miracle, doth not expreſs 
merely the order of cauſes, but the determinations of God's will, becauſe 
there can be no ſufficient reaſon given why the order of cauſes in Nature 
ſhou'd be altered to expreſs the dependances of things on each other; 
for herein a Miracle wou'd rather tend to weaken than ſtrengthen Faith, 
becauſe the end of the Miracle wou'd be to confirm their Faith as to e- 
vents following upon their cauſes; but now the edium us d for that 
end ſeems to prove the contrary , 2iz. That God can alter the ſeries 
of cauſes when he pleaſes himſelf, by working Miracles, and therein go- 
ing contrary to the courſe of Nature; and therefore a Miracle ſeems to 
be a very incongruous argument in this, becauſe it ſelf is an evidence 
that may be, which it comes to prove ſhall not be. But when Prophets 
come to declare the internal purpoſes of the Will of God concerning 
future contingencies, no argumentcan be more ſuitable to demanſtrate 
the truth of what is ſpoken, than the working of a preſent Miracle, for 
this demonſtrates to the ſenſes of Men, that however unlikely the event 
may be to them which is foretold, yet with God all things are poſſible 
and that it is very unlikely God wou'd fend ſuch a Mefſenger to declare 
a falſhood, whom he entruſted with ſo great a power as that of work- 


ing Miracles. Thus it was in that remarkable prophecy concerning Jo- 
| ſras 
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fras by the Man of God at Bethel, 260 years before his Birth, which 
tho' it were to come to paſs ſo long after, God confirm'd it by a Sign, 


which was the renting of the Altar, and the pouring out of the aſhes upon it, king. z. 


and the withering of Jeroboam's hand. We cannot therefore in reaſon 3. 


think that God wou'd ſet ſo clear a Seal to any Dzed which he did in- 
tend himſelf to cancel afterwards. 

2. Predlickiont expreſs God's inward purpoſe, when the things foretold du 
exceed all probabilities of ſecond cauſes; in which cauſe tho' thofe words 
of Tertullian ſeem very harſh, credo quia impoſſibile ; yet taking that Im- 
poſſibility as relating to ſecond cauſes, and the ground of Faith to be 
ſome divine prediction, we ſee what reaſon there may be for them : 
For the more unlikely the thing is to be effected by ſecond cauſes, the 
greater evidence it is, that the Prophets in foretelling it did not reſpect 
the mere order of things in the world, but the unalterable counſels of the 
will of God, which therefore wou d certainly have their timely accom- 
pliſhments. When therefore any Prophets did foretel things above the 
reach of Natural cauſes, and thoſe things did not come to paſs, it was 
2 certain evidence of a falſe Prophet, as the contrary wasof a true one; 
for none cou'd know ſo long before-hand ſuch things as were above all 
humane power, but ſuch to whom God himfelf, who alone was able 
to effect them, did reveal and communicate the knowledge of them. And 
hence we ſee in Scripture thoſe predictions which have ſeemed the grea- 
teſt improbabilities with them, have had the moſt punQual accompliſh- 


ments, as the Iſraelites returning out of Egypt at the end of 430 years; Ga. 3. r7. 


their deliverance by Cyrus after the Captivity in Babylon, which ſeemed 1512 25, 


ſo improbable a thing, that when God ſpeaks of it, he uſhers it in 
with this preface, That he fruſtrateth the tokens of the lyers, and maketh 
the diviners mad, but confirmeth the word of his ſervant, and performeth 
the counſel of his meſſengers that ſaith to Jeruſalem, Thou ſhalt be inhabued, 
8&c. The more unlikely then the thing was to come to paſs, the grea- 
ter evidence there was in ſo clear a prophecy of it ſo long before (above 
100 years) and ſo exact a fulfilling of it afterwards preciſely at the ex- 
piring of the LXX years from the firſt Captivity. 

3. PrediFions concerning future events, which are confirmed by an oath 
from God himſelf, do expreſs the immutable determinations of God's will. 
For which we have the greateſt aſſurance we can deſire from that remark- 
able expreſſion of the Apoſtle to the Hebrews, Heb. 6. 17, 18. Whereir 
God willing more abundantly to ſhew to the heirs of promiſe the immutability 
of his counſel, confirmed it by an oath, that by two immutable things in which 
it was impoſſible for God to lye, we might have a ſtrong conſolation, &c. 


VI. 


Wherein the Apoſtle obviates and removes all doubts and miſpriſions, 


leſt God after the declaring of his Will ſhou'd alter the event foretold in 
it, and that he doth both by ſnewing that God had made an abſolute pro- 
miſe, and withal to prevent all doubts, leſt ſome tacite condition might 
hinder performance, he tell us that God had annexed his oath to it, which 
two things were the moſt undoubted evidences of the immutability of 
God's counſel. The word Fer here us d, doth in Scripture often 
note the fruſtrating of Mens hopes and expectations; ſo it is us d Heb. 3. 
17. Vworra ov ꝙννα], we render it the [abour of the Olive ſhall fail. So 
Hol. 9. 2. #, 6 o tlwworlo aurove, and the new Wine ſhall fail in her. 


Thus the meaning here is, that by two immutable things in which it is 


impoſſible God ſhou'd fruſtrate the expectations of Men, or alter the e- 


vents of things after he had declared them. For Gods oath is an evi- 
| „ dent 
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dent demonſtration of the immutability of his Will in all predictions to 
which this is annexed, and doth fully exclude that which the Scripture 
calls repenting in God, that is, doing otherwiſe than the words did ſeem 
to expreſs, becauſe of ſome tacite conditions underſtood in them. So 
we find Pſal. 89. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36. If they break my ſtatutes, 
and keep not my commandments, then will I viſit their tranſareſſion with the 
rod, and their iniquity with ſtripes ; nevertheleſs my loving kindneſs will 
T not utterly take from him, nor ſuffer my faithfulneſs to fail; my covenant 
will I not breaks nor alter the thing that is gone out of my lips. Once have 
IJ fixorn by my holineſs, that I will not Iye unto David. His ſeed ſhall en- 
dure for ever, and his throne as the Sun before me. Wherein we ſee what 
way God takes to aſſure us of the immutability of his Covenant with 
his people, by the oath which he adjoyns to his promiſes; whereby 
God doth moſt fully expreſs the unalterable determinations of his own 
Will, in that he ſwears by his own Holineſs that he wou'd not lye unto 
David, i. e. that he wou'd faithfully perform what he had promis'd to 
him. And therefore Tertullian well ſaith, Beati ſumus quorum cauſa De- 
us jurat, ſed miſeri & deteſtabiles ſi ne juranti quidem credimms. It is 
happy for us believing Creatures, that God ſtoops ſolow as to confirm 
his Covenant with an oath ; but it will be ſad and miſerable for ſuch as 
dare not venture their Faith upon it, when God hath annex'd his oath 
unto it. It is thought by Expoſitors, that there is a peculiar emphaſis 
in thoſe words, NYWWI IR Once have I ſworn, thereby noting the ir- 


revocable nature of God's oath, that there is no need of repetition of it 


Concil. : 
Tolet. 8. 
C. 2. 


as among Men, becauſe when once God ſwears by himſelf it is the high- 
eſt demonſtration that no conditions whatever fhall alter his declared 
purpoſe. And therefore the Council of Toledo well explains the diffe- 
rent nature of God's Oath, and his repentance in Scripture; Jurare nam- 
que Dez eſt à ſe ordinata nullatenus convellere ;, penitere vero eadem ordi- 
nata cum voluerit immut are; God is ſaid to ſwear when he binds himſelf 
abſolutely to performance : and to repent, when things fall out contra- 
ry to the declaration of Gods Will concerning them; for ſo it muſt be 
underſtood to be only utatio ſententiæ, and not conſilii, that the alte- 
ration may be only in the things, and not in the eternal purpoſe of God. 
But ſince it is evident in Scripture, that many predictions do imply 
ſome tacite conditions, and many declarations of God's Will do not ex- 
preſs his internal purpoſes, it ſeem d neceſſary in thoſe things which God 
did declare to be the irrevocable purpoſes of his Will, there ſhou'd be 
ſome peculiar mark and character ſet upon them for the confirmation of 
his people's Faith, and this we find to be the annexing an oath to his 
promiſes. Thus it is in that grand Inſtrument of peace between God 
and his people, the covenant of Grace, wherein God was pleas'd fo far 
to ſtrengthen the Faith of his people in it, that he ratiſies the articles 
of peace therein contain'd, but eſpecially the Act of Grace, on his own 
part with an oath, thereby to aſſure them it was never his purpoſe to 
repeal it, nor to fail of performance in it. For we are not to think that 
an oath lays any greater obligation upon God for performance, than 
the mere declaration of his Will; it being a part of immutable juſtice, and 
conſequently neceſſarily imply'd in the Divine nature, to perform pro- 
miſes when once made; but God's Oath reſpects us, and not himſelf, 
viz. that it might be a teſtimony unto us that God's Will thereby de- 
clar'd is his eternal and unchangeable Will, and ſo the mercies thereby 


ta. 55. 3- promis d are ſure mercies; ſuch as are 2ur'autanm, without any repen- 


tance on God's part, 4. Pre- 
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4. Prediction made by the Prophets concerning Bleſſings merely ſpiritu- 
al, do expreſs God's internal purpoſe, and therefore miſt have their certain 
accompliſhment in the time prefix'd by the Prophets. The grand reaſon of 
this propoſition, is, that the beſtowing of Bleſſings merely ſpiritual, 
doth immediately flow from the Grace and Favour of God, and depends 
not upon conditions on our part, as procuring cauſes of them, and 
therefore there can be no account given why God ſhou'd ſuſpend the 

rformance of ſuch promiſes, which wou'd not more ſtrongly have 
held why he ſhou'd not have made any ſuch promiſes at all. And there- 
fore when we ſee that notwithſtanding the higheſt demerits, God 
made ſuch free promiſes, we can have no reaſon to think that any o- 
ther demerits interpoſing between the promiſes and performance, ſhou'd 
binder the accompliſhment of them : unleſs it be inſerted in the pro- 
miſes themſelves, which 1s contrary to the nature of free promiſes : 
Upon this ground all the promiſes relating to the Goſpel ſtate, and to 
the Covenant of Grace therein contain'd, muſt have their due accom- 
pliſhment in the time and manner prefix d by the Prophets: and there- 
fore the Fews are miſerably blind when they ſuppoſe the reaſon why 
the promiſe of the Meſſias is yet deferr'd after ſo long expectation of 
him, is, the ſins of their people; for this ſeems to ſuppoſe that God's 
promiſe of the Meſſias did depend upon their own righteouſneſs and 


VII. 


worthineſs above all other people, which if it doth they are like to be 


the moſt miſerable and deſperate people the world hath : and beſides, 
if God's intuition of ſin makes him defer the coming of the Meſſzas, his 
foreſight of fin wou'd have hinder'd him from ever promiſing a Meſſias 
to come : but this was ſo far from being a hindrance of God's promiſe 


that the main end of the coming of the Meſſzas was to zrake reconciliation Dan 5.24. 


for iniquity, and to make an end of ſin, and to bring in everlaſting righte- 
ouſneſs. And we ſee where-ever the Prophets infiſt on the Covenant of 
Grace, the promiſe contain d in it is the blotting out of tranſgreſſions, and 
remembring ſins no more, and that merely on the account of God's free 
Love and for his own Name's ſake : This can be no reaſon then why 


predictions concerning ſpiritual Bleſſings ſhou'd have their exact accom- 


pliſkment, becauſe there can be no bar againſt free Love, and the beſtow- 
ing of ſuch Mercies Which do ſuppoſe the greateſt unworthineſs zof 
them, as Goſpel Bleſſings do | | 

The great difficulty lies in explaining the prophetical phraſes concer- 
ning the Goſpel ſtate, which ſeem to intimate a greater advancement 
and flouriſhing of peace and holineſs therein, than hath as yet been ſeen 
in the Chriſtian World; which gives the Jews the greater occaſion to 
imagine that the ſtate ſo much ſpoken of by the Prophets, is not yet 
eſtabliſhed in the World. But all the difficulty herein ariſeth from the 
want of conſideration of the Idiotiſms of the prophetical language, eſpe- 
cially where it reſpects the ſtate of things under the Goſpel, concerning 
which, we may obſerve thefe following Rules. 

t. The Prophets under the Old Teſtament, when they ſpeak of things to 


VIII. 


come to paſs in the New, do 2 them forth by the repreſentation of ſuch things 
e 


as were then in uſe among themſelves ; thus the ſpiritual Worſhip of the 
Goſpel is propheſy'd of, under the notion of the legal Worſhip among 
the Jews; the converſion of Egypt to the Goſpel, is foretold Iſaiab 19. 
19, 21. by the ſetting up an Altar, and offering ſacrifice to the Lord : 
and the Converſion of the Gentiles in general, by the offering up of incenſe, 
Mal. 1. 11, and the ſervice of God under the Goſpel, is ſet forth by 


going 
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Ha. 2. 4. 


i 
1. ef 7. 


going up to Jeruſalem, and keeping the feaſt of Tabernacles there, Tach. 14. 
16. and the plentiful effuſion of the Spirit of God in the miraculous gifts, 
which attended the preaching of the Goſpel, is ſet forth by the Pro. 
phet, Joel 2. 28. by propheſying, and dreaming dreams, and ſeeing viſions ; 
not that theſe things ſhou'd really be under Goſpel times; but that the 
Prophets meaning might be the better underſtood by thoſe he ſpake un- 
to, he ſets forth the great mcaſure of gifts and Goſpel light under thoſe 
things which were accounted as the higheſt attainments among them- 
ſelves. So the great meaſure and degree of holineſs which was to be 
under Goſpel times, is ſet forth by the Prophet Zachary, Zach. 14. 20. 
by the placing of the Motto which was among the Jews only upon the 
High-Prieſt's forehead, that this ſhou'd be ſo common under the Goſpel, 
that even the bells of the horſes ſhould bear it, 3. e. thoſe things which 
ſeem moſt remote from a ſpiritual uſe, ſhou'd be devoted to it, as the 
Bells were, which were commonly hang'd upon their war-horſes in 
thoſe mountainous Countries; and in the latter part of that verſe, rhe 
height and progreſs of Goſpel holineſs is deſcrib'd under that phraſe, 
That the pots in the Lords houſe ſhould be as bowls before the Altar, i. e. 
ſhou'd be advanc'd from a lower and more ignoble ſervice, to a higher 
and more ſpiritual degree of holineſs. Now the Jews when they ob- 
ſerve theſe and many other prophetical paſſages relating to the time of 
the Meſſias to run in the old ſtrain of the Law, they preſently conclude 
that the Meſſias muſt not innovate any thing concerning their way or 
worſhip, but only be ſome great Prince to give them temporal delive- 
rances, and fo expound all theſe Texts in a literal ſenfe, which were on- 
ly expreſs d in ſucha ſtrain, the better to help the capacities of thoſe 
they ſpake them to. | 

2. Things abſolutely foretold to come to paſs in Goſpel times in a general 
manner, are to be underſtood comparatively in reference to what was before. 
For when the meaſure of their grace or knowledge was ſo far above 
what was then among the Jews, that there was ſcarce any proportion 
between them, the Prophets made uſe of ſuch expreſſions to ſet it forth 
by, which might raiſe up the dull apprehenſion of the Jews to conceive 
the juſt meaſure and fulneſs of it. Thus when the Prophets foretel the 
grand increaſe of ſpiritual knowledge in Goſpel times, they do it in this 
phraſe, They ſhall not teach every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, ſaying, Know the Lord, for all ſhall know me from the leaſt to the 
greateſt, Jer. 31. 33. Where it was far from the Prophets meaning 
to exclude all uſe of teaching under the Goſpel, (which is contrary to 
the end of all the Ordinances of the Goſpel ; but becauſe teaching doth 
commonly ſuppoſe great ignorance, he ſets forth the abundance of 
knowledge which ſhou'd be then, by the excluſion of that which doth 
imply it. So when it is ſaid that they ſhall be all taught of God, the mea- 
ning isnot, that every one that lives in the Goſpel ſtate, ſhou'd be thus 
effectually taught by the Spirit of God; but that the number of ſuch un- 
der the Goſpel, ſhoud ſo far exceed thoſe under the Law, that they 
cou'd hardly apprehend the diſproportion between them, nnlefs it had 
been ſet forth in ſo large an expreſſion. Which leads me to the next 

Rule, | . 

3. Things foretold as univerſally or indefinitely to come to paſs under the 

Goſpel, are to be underſtood as to the duty of all, but as the event only of God's 
choſen people. Thus when there is ſo great peace propheſy'd to be in 


Goſpel times, that then wer ſhonld beat their ſwords into ploweſhares, and 
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ſpears into pruning: hooks ;, that the Wolf ſhould lie down with the Lamb, and 
Leopard with the Kid; that Nation ſhould not lift up ſword againſt Nation, 
nor learn war any more; with many others to the ſame purpoſe; all theſe 
ſpeeches are tobe underſtood of what the nature and deſign of the Go- 


ſpel tends to, and what is the duty of all that profeſs it, and what 


wou'd effectually be in the Chriſtian world, did all that profeſs the Chri- 
ſtian Doctrine, heartily obey the Dictates of it; and fo far as the Goſpel 
doth prevail upon any, it ſo far cicurates their wild and unruly natures, 
that offurious Wolves they become innocent Lambs, and of raging Li- 
ons, tender Kids; ſo far from hurting and injuring others, that they dare 
not entertain any thoughts of ill- will or revenge towards their greateſt 
enemies. And thus we may ſee, that notwithſtanding the ſeeming re- 
pugnancies of the prophecies of the Old Teſtament concerning the ſtate 
of the New, with the events which have been obſerv'd in it, yet that 
all thoſe predictions which concern d the beſtowing of the ſpiritual Bleſ- 
ſings which concern d the Goſpel ſtate, have had their punctual accom- 
pliſhment in the ſenſe they were intended. 


Predi@ions concerning future events where not only the thing its ſelf IX. 


is foretold, but the ſeveral circumſtances of perſons, time, and place enume- 


rated, are to have their due accompliſhment, and conſequently expreſs God's 


inward purpoſes. For thoſe promiſes or comminations which are capable 
of alteration by ſome tacit conditions imply'd in them, do moſt com- 
monly run in general terms; or elſe are ſpoken by way of immediate ad- 
dreſs to the perſons concern d in order to the ſtirring them up the more 
to the duty God aims at by thoſe comminations; as when Joxas li- 
mited the Ninevites deſtruction to forty days. But when prophecies 
are recorded, not by way of commination but mere prediction, and par- 


ticular circumſtances ſet down, it ſtands to reaſon that ſuch prophecies 


muſt have their certain accompliſhment; and that irſt, becauſe God by 


ſetting down the circumſtances would give them greater evidences that 
the predictions came from himſelf ; as when the Prophet at Bethel not 


only foretold the deſtruction of the Altar there, but particularly named 
the Man that ſhou d do it: viz, Fofras. So when God by Iſaiah call'd - 
rus by name, it was doubtleſs a great confirmation to them, that the de- 
liverance of the Jews ſhould be by that perſon. Secondly, becauſe the 
circumſtances are intended for Land-marks to know the certainty of the 
accompliſhment of the prophecy. For when they find the circumſtances 
fall out exactly according to the prediction, they have no ground to 
queſtion the accompliſhment of the prophecy. And hence it was that 
in the grand prophecy ofthe coming of the Meſſzas all particular circum- 
ſtances were ſo long before foretold. The firſt dawning of his day being 
to Adam after his fall, when the nature he ſhou'd be born of was fore- 
told, viz, not Angelical but Human, of the Seed of the Woman. To 
Abraham it was further revealed of what Nation of Mankind, iz. from 
his Poſterity ; to Jacob at what time, when the Scepfer ſhould be departed 
from Judah; and from what Tribe, vis; his own; to Iſaiah of what per- 
ſon in that Family, a Virgin; to Micah in what place, viz. Bethlehem: ; 
and to Daniel at what preciſe time, toward the expiring of his ſeventy 
weeks ; which according to the moſt probable computation of them did 
commence from the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, and ſothe 
490 years expired near upon our Saviour's paſſion, Now certainly the 
particular enumeration of all theſe circumſtances ſpoken of ſo long be- 
fore, and falling out ſo exactly, con'd not but give the greateſt * 
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ction and evidence, that our bleſſed Saviour was that perſon ſo much 
ſpoken of by the Prophets, in whom all theſe ſeveral lines did meet as 
in their center. 5 x 
5. Laſtly, Predi&ions then expreſs divine purpoſes when many Prophets 
in ſeveral ages concur in the ſame predidions ; becauſe it is hardly ſeen but 
all thoſe tacit conditions which are ſuppos'd in general promiſes or 
comminations may be alter'd in different ages; but when the conditions 
alter, and the predictions continue the ſame, it is a ſtronger evidence 
it is ſome immutable counſel of God which is expreſs d in thoſe predicti- 
ons. And in this caſe one prediction confirms the foregoing, as the 
Jews ſay of Prophets; One Prophet that hath the teſtimony of another Pro- 
phet, is ſuppos d to be true; but it muſt be with this ſuppoſition, that the 
other Prophet was before approv'd to be a true Prophet. Now both 
theſe meet in the prophecies concerning our Saviour; for to him bear 
all the Prophets witneſs; and in their ſeveral ages they had ſeveral 
things reveal'd to them concerning him; and the uniformity and per- 
fect harmony of all theſe ſeveral prophecies by perſons at ſo great di- 
ſtance from each other, and being of ſeveral intereſts and imployments, 
and in ſeveral places, yet all giving light to each other, and exactly 
meeting at laſt in the accompliſhment, do give us yet a further and clea- 


rer evidence, that all thoſe ſeveral beams came from the ſame Sun, 


when all thoſe ſcattered Rays were at laſt gathered into one Body again 
at the appearance of the Sun of Righteouſneſs in the World. 

Thus have we now cleared when predictions are expreſſive of God's in- 
ternal purpoſes; by obſervation of which Rules we may eafily reſolve the 
other part of the difficulty, when they only expreſs the ſeries and de- 
pendencies of things which wou d have their iflue and accompliſhment, 
if God by his immediate hand of Providence did not cut off theentail of 
effects upon their natural cauſes. Now as to theſe prophecies which 
concern things conſidered in themſelves, and not preciſely as they are 
in the counſel of God, we are to obſerve theſe Rules. 

1. Comminations of judgements to come do not in themſelves ſpeak the ab- 
ſolute futurity of the event, but do only declare what the perſons to whom they 
are made are to expect, and what ſhall certainly come to paſs, unleſs God 
by his mercy interpoſe between the threatning and the event. So that com- 
minations do ſpeak only the debitum pene, and the neceſſary obligation 
to puniſhment ; but therein God doth not bind up himſelf as he doth 
in abſolute promiſes; the reaſon is becauſe comminations confer no 
right to any, which abſolute promiſes do; and therefore God is not 
bound to neceſſary performance of what he threatens. Indeed the guilt, 
or obligation to puniſhment is neceſſary, where the offence hath been 
committed to which the threatning was annexed; but the execution of 
that puniſhment doth ſtill depend upon God's arbitrarious Will, and 
therefore he may ſuſpend or remove it upon ſerious addreſſes made to 
himſelf in order to it. For ſince God was pleas d not to take the preſent 
forfeiture of the firſt grand tranſgreſſion, but made ſuch a relaxation of 
that penal Law, that conditions of pardon were admittable, notwith- 
ſtanding ſentence paſs'd upon the malefactors, there is ſtrong ground of 
preſumption in Humane Nature that God's forbearance of Mankind not- 
withſtanding fin, doth ſuppoſe his readineſs to pardon offenders upon 
their repentance, and therefore that all particular threatnings of judg- 
ments to come, do ſuppoſe incorrigibleneſs in thoſe they are pronounc'd 


againſt : Upon which the foundation of hope is built, that if timely re- 


pentance 
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pentance do intervene, God will remove thoſe judgments which are 
threatned againlt them, | 


And this was certainly the caſe of the Nizevites upon Jonas his prea- Xl. 


ching among them. For when the threatning was ſo peremptory, Tex Jonah 3.4 


forty days and Nineve ſhall be deſtroyed, all the hope they cou'd have 
of pardon muſt be from the general perſwaſions of Men's Souls of God's 
readineſs to remove Judgments upon repentance. For otherwiſe there 
had been no place for any thing but deſpair, and not the leaſt encou- 
ragement to ſupplicate the Mercy of God, which we ſee they did in a 
moſt ſolemn manner after they were convinc'd theſe comminations came 
from God himſelf by the mouth of his Prophet. Some think that Jonas 
together with the threatning of judgment did intermix exhortations to 
repentance; but we can find no probability at all for that on theſe ] 
accounts: Firſt, Jonas then wou'd not have been ſo unwilling to have 
undertaken this meſſage; for as far as we can ſee, the harſhneſs of 
it was the main reaſon he thought to' have avoided it by flying 
to Tarſhiſh. Secondly, Jonas wou d have had no pretence at all for 
his anger and diſpleaſure at God's pardoning Nineve; which is moſt 
probably conceiv'd to have been, becauſe the Ninevites might now ſuſ- 
pect him to be no true Prophet, becauſe the event anſwer d not his 
prediction. Now there had been no reaſon at all for this, if he had 
mix d promiſes together with his threatnings; for then nothing wou'd 
have fall'n out contrary to his own predictions. And therefore it ſeems 
evident that the meſſage Jonas was ſent with, was only the commination 
of their ſpeedy ruin, which God did on purpoſe to awaken them the 


ſooner, and with greater earneſtneſs to repentance, when the judgment 


was denounc d in ſo peremptory-a manner; altho' it ſeems Jonas had be- 


fore ſuch apprehenſions of the merciful nature of God, and his readineſs Jonah. 


to pardon, that he might ſuppoſe God's intention by. this ſevere denun- 
ciation of judgment, might be only to take occaſion upon their repen- 
tance, to-ſhew his goodneſs and bounty to them. But this was no part 
of his inſtructions, which he durſt not go beyond in his preaching, what- 
ever his private opinion might be; for the Prophets were to utter no 
more in their preaching or particular meſſages than was in their com- 
miſſion, and were not to mix their own. words with the Word of the 


Lord, | | 


And by this we may further underſtand the denunciation of death to XII. 
Hezekiah by the Prophet Iſaiah, Set thy houſe in order, for thou ſhalt die "fa. 38. 1. 


and not live, I queſtion not but the Prophet reveal'd to Hezetiab as 


much as God had reveal'd to him (for to ſay as Molinæus doth, that the lin. Va-. 


Prophet ſpake theſe words of his own head, before he fully underſtood 5 


God's mind, is very harſh and incongruous) but God might at firſt diſco- 


ver to 1ſaiah not his internal purpoſe, but what the nature of the diſeaſe 


wou'd bring him to (unleſs his own immediate hand of Providence inter- 


pos d) which meſſage he wou'd have Iſaiab carry to Hezekiab for the tryal 
of his Faith, and exciting him to the more lively acts of Grace, and for a 
further demonſtration of God's goodneſs to him in prolonging his Life 
beyond humane probability and the courſe of Second Cauſes; Now 
what repugnancy is there to the truth and faithfulneſs of God, that God 
ſhou'd conceal from his Prophets in their Meſſages the internal purpoſes 
of his Will, and in order to the doing good to Men ſhou'd only reveal 
what wou'd certainly have come to paſs unleſs himſelf had otherwiſe 


determin'd it, And thus the repentance which is attributed to God 
| in 
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in reference to theſe denunciations of judgments, is far from impor- 
ting any real mutation in the internal purpoſes of God (a rock ſome 

have ſplit themſelves upon) but it only ſignifies the outward changin 
of the Scene towards Men, and acting otherwiſe than the words of the 
Prophets did ſeem to import; and all the alteration is in the outward 
diſcovery of his Will, which is certainly far from being any colluſion 
in God: Unleſs we muſt ſuppoſe God ſo bound up, that he hath no li- 
berty of üſing his own methods for bringing Men to repentance, or 

for tryal of his People's graces, but muſt in every inſtance of his Word 

declare nothing but his own internal purpoſes, which is contrary to the 
general method of God's dealing with the World, which is, to 
govern Men by his own Laws, and thereby to awaken them to duty, and 
deter from fin by his annex d threatnings, without revealing any thing 
of his internal purpoſes concerning the ſtate and condition of any par- 
ticular perſons at all; which threatnings of his, tho pronounced with 
the greateſt ſeverity, do not ſpeak God's inward reſolutions as to any 
particular perſon, but what all muſt expect if they continue impenitent 
and incorrigible. For the only conditions imply'd in theſe threatnings 
being repentance, it neceſſarily follows, that where that is wanting, theſe 
Hypothetical comminations are abſolute predictions of what ſhall cer- 
tain! — hy paſs on all thoſe who are deſtitute of the condition ſup- 
d in them. | W˙1f 
XIII. 750 that where any comminations are pronounced by any in a prophe- 
tical way concerning any perſon or people, and no alteration, happen 
at all in them, but they continue impenitent and incorrigible, there the 
not coming of them to paſs may be a token of a falſe Prophet. For in 
this caſe the only tacite condition imply'd in theſe threatning prophe- 
ciesis ſappos'd to be wanting, and ſo the comminations muſt be under- 
ſtood as abſolute predictions: Now in thoſe comminations in Scripture, 
which are abſolutely expreſs'd, but conditionally underſtood, we find 
ſomething — 2 which we may rationally ſuppoſe was the very 
Gen. 20.8, Condition underſtood. As Abimelech's reſtoring of Sarab was the ground 
why the ſentence of death after it was denounced, was not executed up- 
1 on him: So Ahab's Humiliation, Hezekiab his earneſt Prayer, the Nie- 
' _  vitesRepentance, all interpos d between ſentence and execution, where- 
by we may be fully fatisfy'd of the reaſon why theſe denunciations did 
not take effect: But where the perſons continue the ſame after threat- 


eo, ſubjeR of Prophecies : If a Prophet foretell ſad things, as the death of any 


Hail not be acconnted a falſe P 
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2. PrediGions concerning temporal bleſſinge, do not always abſolutely XIV. 


ſpeak the certainty of the event, but what God is ready to do, if they to whom 
they are made continue faithful to him For which we have ſufficient 
ground from that place of Jeremiah 18, 9, 10. At what ae J. fhall 
ſpeak concerning a Kingdom, to build and to plant it; if it do evil in y 
ſabt, that it obey not my voice, then will I repent of the good wherewith I 
ſaid I would benefit them. So Iſaiah 1. 19, 20. If ye be willing and obe- 
dient, ye ſhall eat the good of the land; but if ye refuſe and rebel, ye ſhall be 
devoured with the ſword ;, for the mouth of the Lord hath ſpoken it. Where- 
by we ſee it evident, that all promiſes of Temporal Bleſſings are not to 

be taken abſolutely, but with the condition of obedience; But this the 
Jews can by no means digeſt, whoſe Rule is, that all prophecies of good 
things to come muſt neceſſarily come to paſs, or he was no true Pro- 


phet who ſpake them: For, faith Maimonides, Whatever good thing lid. ,s. 


God hath promiſed, altho it be promiſed under a condition, he never revokes 
it; and we never find that God repented him of any good thing promis d, 
but in the deſtruction of the firſs Temple, when God had promis d to the righ- 
teous, they ſhou'd not die with the wicked ; but he repented him of his words. 
But it is very plain to any one that conſiders the Jewsſb Interpretations 
of Scripture that in them they have always an eye to themſelves, and 
will be ſure not to underſtand thoſe Scripture which ſeem to thwart 
their own intereſt, as is moſt apparent in the preſent caſe for the grand 
reaſon why the Jews infiſt ſo much on the punctual accompliſhment of 
all Promiſes of good to be the ſign of a true Prophet is, to uphold their 
own intereſt in thoſe Temporal Bleflings which are propheſy'd of con- 
cerning them in the Old Teſtament ; altho one wou'd think the want 
of correſpondency in the event in reference to themſelves, might make 
them a little more'tender of the honour of thoſe Prophecies which 
they acknowledge to be divine; and have appear d to be ſo in nothing 
more than the full accompliſhment of all thoſe threatnings which are 
denounced againſt them for their diſobedience, even by the mouth of 
Moſes himſelf, Dent. 28. from the 15 to the end. Can any thing be 
more plain and evident, than that the enjoyment of all the privileges 
conferr'd upon them, did depend upon the condition of their continuing 
faithful to God's Covenant? The only place of Scripture produced by 
them with any plauſibility, is that Jer. 28. 9. The Prophet which prophe- 
feeth of peace, when the word of the Prophet ſpall come to paſs, ther ſball the 
Prophet be known that the Lord hath truly ſent him. For reconciling of 
which place with thoſe already mention d, we are to underſtand that 
here was a particular conteſt between two Prophets, Hananiab and Je- 
remiab; Jeremiah he foretold evil to come, tho unwillingly, ver. 6. Ha- 
naniaß he propheſyed peace. Now Jeremiah, according to God's pecu- 
liar directions and inſpiration, appeals to the event to determine whoſe 
prophecy was the trueſt : Now, ſaith Jeremiah, if the prophecy of Ha- 
maniab concerning peace be fulfill'd, then he is the true Prophet, and 
I the falſe. And in this cafe when two Prophets propheſy contrary 
things, it ſtands to reaſon that God will not reveal any thing by the 
mouth of his own Prophet which ſhall not infallibly-come to paſs, that 
thereby the truth of his own Prophet may be fully manifeſted. Beſides 
Jeremiah refers not merely to the event foretold, but gives a ſudden ſpe- 
cimen of his own trath in another prophecy concerning the death of 
Hananiah, which was punctuaſly accomplifh'd the ſame year, wer. 17. 
And which is moſt conſiderable to our purpoſe, both theſe Prophets 

| 1 conſidered 
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2 9 Prop. 


conſidered the ſame people under the ſame circumſtances, and with the 
ſame conditions; and ſo Feremiah, becauſe of their incorrigibleneſs, 
foretells deſolation certainly to come; notwithſtanding this, Hananiah 
foretells peace and ſafety, which was contrary directly to God's method 
of proceeding, and ſo the falſity of his prophecy wou'd infallibly be 
diſcovered by the event. So that notwithſtanding this Inſtance, it ap- 
pears evident, that predictions of temporal Bleſſings do ſuppoſe condi- 
tions, and ſo have not always the event fulfilled, when the people do 
not perform their condition of obedience. And thus we have now 
laid down the Rules whereby the truth of prophecies was to be judg'd; 
by which it appears what little need the conſtant Prophets had to ap- 
peal to Miracles to manifeſt the certainty of Divine Revelation in them. 
So we have finiſhed our firſt Propoſition concerning the manner of try- 
ing Divine Revelation in the Prophets God ſent among his people. 
We now come to the ſecond general Propoſition concerning the Pro- 
phets. Thoſe Prophets whom God did imploy upon ſome extraordinary meſ- 
ſage for confirming the truth of the Religion eſtabliſhed by him, had a 
power of Miracles conferred upon them in order to that end. 80 that we 
muſt diſtinguiſh the ordinary imployment of Prophets, which was either 
Inſtruction or Prediction of future events among God's own people, from 


their peculiar meſſages when they were ſent to give evidence to the truth - 


ſtitution of their Common-wealth 


of that way of Religion which was then ſettled by God's own appoint- 
ment. Now the Prophets generally did ſuppoſe the truth of their Re- 
ligion as owned by thoſe they were ſent to, and therefore it had been 
very needleſs imploying a power of Miracles among them to convince 
them of that which they believed already. For we never read among 
all the revolts of the people of the Jews, that they were lapſed ſo far 
as totally to reje& the Law of * (which had been to alter the con- 

altlio they did enormouſly offend 
againſt the precepts of it, and that in thoſe things wherein the honour 
of God was mainly concerned, as is moſt plain in their frequent and 
groſs Idolatry : Which we are not ſo to underſtand as tho they wholly 
caſt off the worſhip of the true God, but they ſuperinduced (as the Sa- 
maritans did) the worſhip of Heathen Idols with that of the God of , 
rael. But when the revolt grew ſo great and dangerous that it was rea- 
dy to ſwallow up the true worſhip of God unleſs ſome apparent evidence 
were given of the falſity of thoſe Heathen mixtures, and further con- 
firmation of the truth of the eſtabliſhed Religion, it pleaſed God ſome- 
times to ſend his Prophets on this peculiar meſſage to the main inſtru- 
ments of this revolt, as is moſt conſpicuous in that dangerous deſign of 


Jeroboam, when he out of a politic end ſet up his two Calves in oppo- 


f. King. 12. 


2% 


ſition to the Temple at Jeruſalem; and therein it was the more dange- 
rous in that in all probability he deſigned not the alteration of the wor- 
ſhip it ſelf, but the eſtabliſhment of it in Dan and Bethel. For his in- 
tereſt lay not in drawing of the people from the worſhip of God, but 
from his worſhip at Jeruſalem, which was contrary to his deſign of can- 
tonizing the Kingdom, and taking the greateſt ſhare to himſelf. Now 


that God might confirm his peoples Faith in this dangerous juncture of 


thing. 13 
2. 


King. 18. 


time, he ſends a Prophet to Bethel, who by the working of preſent Mi- 
racles there, vz. the renting the Altar and withering of Jeroboam's hand, 
did manifeſt to them that theſe Altars were diſpleaſing to God, and that 
the true place of worſhip was at Jeruſalem. So in that famous Fire-Or- 


3%, dleal for trying the truth of Religion between God and Baal upon Mount 


Carte! 
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Carmel by Elijah, God was pleas'd in a miraculous way to give the moſt 
pregnant teſtimony to the truth of his own worſhip by cauſing a fire 
to come down from Heaven and conſume the ſacrifice, by which the Prieſts 
of Baal were confounded, and the people confirmed in the Belief of the 
only true God : for preſently upon the ſight of this Miracle the people 


fall on their faces and ſay, The Lord he is God, The Lord he is God. 1 King. 18. 


Whereby we plainly ſee what clear evidence is given to the truth of that 
Religion, which is atteſted with a power of Miracles. Thus the Widow 
of Sarepta which was in the Country of Zidon, was brought to believe 
Elijahto be a true Prophet by his raiſing up her Son to Life. And the 


Woman ſaid to Elijah, Now by this I know that thou art a Man of God, king. 7. 


and that the word of the Lord by thy month is truth. So we ſee how N- 
aman was convinc'd of the true God by his miraculous cure in Jordan 


by the appointment of El;ſha, Behold now I know that there is no God in? King. 5 


all the earth, but in Iſrael ; by which inſtances. it is demonſtrable that 
either the Faith of all theſe perſons was built upon weak and inſuffici- 
ent grounds, or that a power of Miracles is an evident confirmation of 
the truth of that Religion which is eſtabliſhd by them. For this we 
ſee was the great end for which God did imploy any of his Prophets to 
work Miracles, viz. to be as an evident demonſtration of the truth of 
what was revealed by him. So that this power of Miracles is not meerly a 
motive of credibility, or a probable inducement to remove prejudice 
from the perſon, as many of our Divines ſpeak, but it doth contain an 
evident demonſtration to Common Senſe of the truth of that Religion 
which is confirm'd by them. | 


And thus we aſſert it to have been in the caſe of Moſes, the truth of XVI. 


whoſe meſſage was atteſted both among the /Eg yptians, and the Iſraelites 
by that power of Miracles which he had. But herein we have the great 
Patrons of Moſes our greateſt enemies, viz. the preſent Jem; who by 
reaſon of their enmity to the Doctrine of CHRIST, which was atte- 
ſted by unparallell'd Miracles, are grown very ſhy of the Argument drawn 


from thence : Inſomuch that their great Dr. Maimonides lays down this Haim. de 
for a confident Maxim, r 13206 RW 12 287 Re 1220 Fawn ; find: / 


The Iſraelites did not believe in Moſes our Maſter for the ſake of the Mira- 
cles which he wrought. Did they not? the more ſhame for them: and 
if they did, the more ſhame for this great Rabbi thus to belye them. 
But the reaſon he gives for it is, Becauſe there may remain ſome ſuſpicion 
in ones mind, that all Miracles may be wrought by a power of Magic or In- 
cantation : Say ye ſo? what, when Moſes confounded all the Magici- 
ans in Egypt, and made themſelves who were the moſt cunning in 
_ theſe things confeſs it was the finger of God, and at laſt give out as not 
able to ſtand before Moſes 2 might one ſtill ſuſpe& all this to be done 


c. 8. ſ. I. 


by a Magical power? Credat Judæus Appella, non ego. This is much /. 4b. 
like what another of their Doctors ſays, whom they call the Divine J 1. 18. 


Philoſopher, that Eliſba his raiſing the Child to Life, and curing Naa- 
ans Leproſy , and Daniel's eſcaping the Lions, and Jonas out of the 
Whale's Belly, might all come to paſs by the influence of the Stars, 
or by Pythoniſm. Very probable! but it is moſt true which G. Vortius 
there obſerves of the Jews, Nihil non uugaciſſimi mortalium fingunt ne co- 

gantur agnoſcere virtute ac digito quaſs ipſius Dei Jeſum noſtrum eſſeciſſe mi- 

racula ſua. All their deſign in this is, only to leſſen the Miracles of our 

Bleſſed Saviour, and to derogate all they can from the Belief of them. 

Hence they tell us, that nothing is ſo eaſy to be done as Miracles; the 

| merr; 
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v. 28, 29. Moſes ſaid, Hereby ſhall ye know that the Lor 


mere recital of the Tetragammaton will work wonders, and that by this 
Jeremiah and our Saviour did all their Miracles: It is well yet that 'he 
did no more than one of their own Prophets had done before him; but 
where I wonder do we read that ever the pronouncing of four Letters 
raiſed one from the dead, who had lain four days in the grave? or by 
what power did Chriſt raiſe himſelf from the dead; (which was the 
greateſt Miracle of all) cou'd his dead Body pronounce the Tetragram- 
»1aton to awaken its ſelf with? But Maimonides further tells us, that the 
Miracles which Moſes wrought among the Iſraelites were merely for ne- 
ceflity, and not to prove the truth of his Divine Commiſſion, for which 
he inſtanceth in dividing the Red ſea, the raining of Manna, and the 
deſtruction of Corah and hiscomplices. But ſetting aſide that theſe two 
latter were the immediate hand of God, and not Miracles done by Mo- 
ſes; yet it is evident that the intent of them was to manifeſt a Divine 
Preſence among them: and in the tryal of Corab Moſes appeals to God's 
immediate Providence to manifeſt whether God had immediately im- 
loydhim or no. For it is evident by the Text, that the main charge 


Numb. 16. they laid 2 Moſes, was ambition and uſurpation; Is it à ſmall thing, 


ſay they, that thou haſt brought us up out of a Land that floweth with mill: 
and honey, to kill us in the wilderneſs, except thou make thy ſelf altogether 
# prince over us? Whereby it is evident they thought that Moſes acted 
out of a private deſign, and aimed at his own honour and authority; 
which was an imputation of the higheſt nature that cou d be alledged 


apainſt him. Now ſee how Moſes proceeds to clear himſelf, (which is 


ſufficient to ſtop the mouths of theſe incredulous Jews) for he lays the 


Yreateſt evidence of his Divine Commiſſion _ a preſent Miracle. And 
hath ſent me to do all theſe 

works ; for I have not done them of mine own mind; If theſe men die the 

common death of all men, then the Lord hath not ſent me, &c. Can any 

thing be more plain than that the only intent of this Miracle was to 

make it appear, that Moſes took not his office upon him, but was im- 

mediately ſent and imploy d by God in what he did. But that which 
will put an end to this controverſy, is God's giving Moſes a power to 
work Miracles for that very end, that the Iſraelites ſhou'd believe him, 
Exodus 8. 8, 9. And can we think they wou'd have ever left Mgypt as 
they did, and followed Moſes into the wilderneſs, unleſs they had been 
fully convinced he was a deliverer fent from God ? It is true (that which 

the Jews ſpeak fo much of) the ſtatio in monte Sina was a great confir- 
mation both to their own Faith and to Moſes his, according to what 

God had told him, Exod. 3. 12. but yet it follows not hence they had 

no firm bottom for their Faith to ſtand on before (for then they might 

have been drowned in the Red ſea as well as the Egyptians) but God's 


knowing their incredulity and readineſs to diſobey his Law, did at the 


promulgation of it teſtify to their eyes and ears his own preſence in the 


=x04 19, Midſt of them. And this certainly was one of the greateſt Miracles of 


9. 


all: and therefore to 5 f this to the evidence that is produced by 
Miracles is only to oppoſe a power of working Miracles to a power of 
doing them. So vain and empty then, fo falſe and fallacious, yea ſo 
directly contrary to Holy Scripture is that Axiome of the Jews, Prophetie 
veritas non confirmatur miraculis : for Miracles are ſufficient evidences of 
Divine Revelation in any whom God imploys, to all but ſuch as are 
reſolved not to believe them; and as one well ſaith, Pertinaciæ nullun: 
remedium poſuit Deus; God never works Miracles to convince gap - 

theift s 
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theiftrand wilfal Infidel. This tow is the firſt caſe wherein Miracles 
are to be expected, which is, when God iy upon an extraor- 
dinary meſſage, to be as credentials toconfirm their Divine Commiſſion. 


ꝶ— 


CHAFE- 
The eternity of the Law of Moſes diſcuſſed. 


I. The ſecond caſe wherein Miracles may be expected, when a Divine 
poſitive Law is to be repealed, and another way of worſhip efla- 
_ bliſhed inſtead of it, The poſſibility in general of a repeal of a Di- 
ine Law aſſerted; the particular caſe of the Law of Moſes diſ- 
pnted againſt the Jews: II. the matter of that Law proved not to 
be immutably obligatory ; becauſe the ceremonial precepts were requi- 
red not for themſelues, but for ſome further end; that proved from 
Maimonides his confeſſion : III. the precepts of the Ceremonial 
«Law frequently diſpenſed with while the Law was in force, Of 
the Paſſover of Hezekiah, and ſeveral other inſtances. IV, It is 
not inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of GoD is repeal ſuch an eftabliſhed 
Le. Abravanel's arguments anſwered. V. Of the per ſection of 
the Law of Moſes, compared with the Goſpel. VI, Whether Goo 
Dath ever declared be wou d never repeal the Law of Moſes, VII. 
Of adding to the precepts. VIII. yl the expreſſions ſeeming to im- 
ply the perpetuity of the Law of Moles. Reaſons aſſigned why thoſe 
expreſſions are uſed, tbo perpetuity be not imphed. IX. The Law 
of Moles not built upon immutable reaſon, becauſe many particular 
precepts were founded upon particular occaſions, as the cuſtumt af 
the Zabii ; X. many ceremonial precepts thence deduced out of Mai- 
monides; Xl. and becauſe fuch a ſtate of things was foretold- 
with which the ober vation ofs the Ceremonial Law won d be inconfi- 
ftent. XII. That largely diſcovered from the prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament, — 


[ 


Now come to the ſecond caſe wherein Miracles may be juſtly expect 
ed, which is, When ſomething which hath been eftabliſhed by Di- 
vine Law, is to be repealed, and ſowe other way of Worſhip to be ſer up in- 
ſtead of it, Two things are very neceflary to be ſpoken to for the clea- 
ring of this Propoſition : Firſt, Whether « Law once eftabliſhed by God 
himſelf be capable of « repeal ;, Secondly, What — e it of Miracles 
to manifeſt God's intention of repealing 4 non . Theſe two con- 
tain the main foundation of the Diſpute between the Jews and Us, viz. 
Whether the Law of Moſes was ever to be laid and whether the Mi- 
racles of our Bleſſed Saviour were ſufficient evi of God's intention 
hin to repeal the former Law eſtabliſhed by Moſes? 1 _ with the fff, 
Whether a Divine Law in general or the Law of Moſes in particular 
may 


1 
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may be abrogated or repealed, after God himſelf had made it evident 
that the promulgation of it was from himſelf. This muſt be confeſſed 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt plauſible plea the preſent Jews have for their In- 
fidelity, and therefore the eternity of the Law of Moſes is made by them 
one of the fundamental Articles of their preſent Creed, and is pleaded 
for with the greateſt ſubtility by their great R. Abravanel, who ſpends 
his whole 130 Chapter de capite fidei upon it, but with what ſucceſs, 
will be ſeen in our clearing of it. There are but three things can be ſup. 
poſed as the grounds why a Law once promulged by God himſelf, ſhou'd 
not be capable of Repeal ; and thoſe are either firſt, Becauſe: the things 
themſelves commanded in that Law are of ſuch nature, that they are not ca- 
pable of being diſpenſed with: Or ſecondly, that it 3s not conſiſtent with 
the wiſdom of God to repeal a Law once eſtabliſhed : Or thirdly, that the 
reaſon of the Law continuing always the ſame, it would argue mutability in 
God to revoke that Law, and eſtabliſh another inſtead of it : If we can there- 
fore demonſtrate, That the matter of the Law of Moſes 3s of 4 poſttive 
and mutable nature, that is ſuitable to the wiſdom of God to alter it, and 
that ſufficient account in reaſon may be given for the alteration of it ; Then 
there can be no imaginable neceſſity that a Law once having God for 
its Author, muſt therefore derive from him an eternal and immutable 
obligation. | | ä 
Firſt then as to the matter of the Law; and here it muſt be ſuppos d, 
that in the matter of Controverſy between us and the Jews, the queſti- 
on is not of any of thoſe things which are therefore commanded, be- 
cauſe they are intrinſecally good, as the precepts of the Natural or Mo- 
ral Law; but of thoſe things which are therefore only good, becauſe 
God commands them, i. e. things merely politive, whoſe worth and 
value ariſeth not from the intrinſic weight of the things, but from the 
external impreſs of Divine Authority upon them.Now it is no queſtion 
on either hand whether God may require theſe things or no; nor whe- 
ther theſe things will be acceptable unto. God, ſo long as he requires 
them; but whether, when once required, the obligation to them can 
never ceaſe. Such kind'of things among the Jews we ſuppoſe all the 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Law to be; »iz. Circumciſion, Diſtinction 
of Meats and Days, Cuſtoms of ſacrificing, and ſuch like, and what- 
ever other Laws reſpected them as a diſtin& and peculiar Common- wealth. 
All theſe we ſay are ſuch as do not carry an immutable obligation along 
with them; and that on theſe accounts. 


1. Firſt, Becauſe theſe things are not primarily required for themſelves, 
but in order to ſome further end. Things that are required upon their own 
account, carry an indiſpenſable obligation in them to their performance; 
but where things are commanded not for themſelves, but the Legiſlator 
doth expreſs ſome particular grounds of requiring them, there the end 
and intention of the Legiſlator is the meaſure of their obligation. To 
which purpoſe Maimonides excellently ſpeaks, when he ſays, That the 


. 3. c. 32. Particular manner of worſhip' among the Jews, as ſacrifices and oblations, 


were ſecundum intentionem:ſecundam Dei, God's ſecondary intention and 
deſign; but prayer, invocation, and the like, were nearer God's primary in- 
tention: Now, ſaith he, for the firſt, they are no further acceptable to God, 
than at all the circumſtances of time, place, and perſons are obſerved, which 
are preſcribed by God himſelf; but the latter are acceptable in any perſon, 
time, or place. And for this cauſe, ſaith he, it 3s that we find the Prophets 
offen reproving men for their too great ſedulity in bringing oblations, and 

433 iuculcating 
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inculcating this to them, that God did not intend theſe as the principal in- 
ſtances of his worſhip, and that God did not need any of theſe things. 80 
1 Sam. 15: 22, Behold to obey ic better than ſacrifice, and to hearken, than 
the fat of rams : Iſa. I. 11. To what purpoſe is the multitude of your facri- 
fices unto me? ſaith the Lord. And eſpecially Jerem. 7. 22, 23. For I 
ſpake not to your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that J brought 
them forth out of the land of Magypt, concerning burnt-offeringsz but this 
thing I commanded them, ſaying, Obey my voice and I will be your God, 
and ye ſhall be my people. Of which words Maimonides faith, 'Serupulunt 
moverunt omnibus, quos mihi videre- aut audire contigit ; For ſay they, 
How can it be that God did not command them concerning Sacrifices, 
when a great part of the Law is about them: But Maimonides well re- 
ſolves the doubt thus, That God's primary Intention, and that which he 
chiefly looked at, was obedience; but God's Intention in ſacrifices and ob- 
lations, was only to teach them the chief thing, which was obedience. This 
then is of the number of thoſe things which are ſpoken abſolutely, but 
to be underſtood comparatively; as, J will have mercy and not ſacrifice. 
My doFrine is not mine, but his that ſent me. It is not you that ſpeak, 
but the Holy Ghoſt, &c. So that we ſee all the goodneſs which is in theſe 
things, is convey'd into them by that which is morally good, which is. 
obedience ; and God did never regard the performance of thoſe Laws 
any further than as it was an expreſſion of obedience, and it was con- 
joyn'd with: thoſe other moral duties which were moſt agreeable to the 
Divine Nature. And in this ſenſe many underſtood that difficult place, 
Exel. 20. 25. And Igave them 221 87 pn ſtatutes that were not good, 
i. e. ſay they, comparatively with theſe things which were ſimply and in 
themſelves good; to which purpoſe they give this Rule: Aliquid negatur 
 Ineſſe alicui, quod alterius comparatione exiſtimatur exiguum. But Irather 
think that which the Chaldee Paraphraſt ſuggeſts, and others explain 
further, to be the meaning of that place, viz. that by the Precepts that 
were not good, is meant the cruel- and tyrannical impoſitions of thoſe 
enemies God for their ſins did deliver them over to, which were far 
from being acceptable to them, which is frequently the ſenſe of Good 
in Scripture. Thus we ſee one reaſon why the Ceremonial Precepts do 
not in themſelves imply an immutable obligation, becauſe they are not 
commanded for themſelves, but in order to a further end. 
2. Becauſe God hath frequently diſpenſed with the Ceremonial Precepts 
when they were in greateſt force, if the end of them could be attain- 
e without them, Thus the Precept of Circumcifion ſlept during 


III. 


the Iſraelites travels in the Wilderneſs. Thus David ate of the Shew- 


bread, which is expreſly forbidden in the Law; the Jews think to evade 
this by diſtinguiſhing between the Bread of Confeſſion in the Euchari- 


ſtical Offering, mentioned Leviticus 7. 13. and the proper Shem- read : Exod. 29. 


Now they ſay David ate only of the Firſt, and not of the Second; but 33: 


this is Gloſſa Aurelianenſis, which overthrows the Text ; for it 1s ex- 
Preſly ſaid, that the ground why the Prieſt gave him Holy Bread, was 
becauſe there was none there but 21227 DR, the ſhew-bread, 1 Sam. 
21. 6. A like violation of the Law without reproof, is commonly ſup- 
poſed by the Jews to have been in the ſiege of Jericho, viz. in the caſe 
of the Sabbath, But it is more plain in that Anomalous Paſſover obſer- 
ved by Hezcbiah, which many of the Jews themſelves acknowledge was 


not obſerved as the Second Paſſover, provided by the Law to be cele-,, _. . 


brated on the 14 day of the ſecond month by thoſe who were debarred of 11. 


the 
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the firſt for their legal uncleanneſe; but they ſuppoſe it to have been in- 

tended for the Legal Paſſover ; only becauſe the fourteenth *of Nan 

2 Chron, was paſſed before the Sanctiſication of the Temple was finiſhed, leſt they 
29. 17. ſhou'd celebrate none at all that year, they tell us that Hezekiab with 
the conſent of the Rulers, did make an Interculation that year of a whole 
Month, and ſo Niſan was reckon'd for the ſecond Adar, and Fiar for 
alen Niſan, from whence they ſay that Hezekiab did intercalate Niſan in Ni. 
l, Jud. ſar, that is, added another Niſan to the firſt. But where do we read 
cap. 9. any ſuch thing permitted in the Law as the celebrating the Firſt Paſſover 
the 14 ofthe ſecond Month? But granting that it was obſerved as 2 
ſecond Paſſover, becauſe of the want of Legal Sanctification both in 

Prieſts and People; yet we find great irregularities in the obſervation 

2 Chron, Of it; for it is expreſly ſaid, That a multitude of the people bad not clean- 
39. 18. ſed themſelves, yet they did eat the Paſſover otherwiſe than it was written, 
Ver. 20. And yet it is ſaid upon Hezekiah's prayer, that the Lord hearkned to 
Hezekiah, , and healed every one. So that we fee God himſelf did di- 
ſpenſe with the ſtrict Ceremonial Precepts of the Law, where Men did 

look after the main and ſubſtantial parts of the worſhip God required 

from them. Nay God himſelf hath expreſly declared his own Will to 
diſpenſe with the Ritual and Ceremonial Law, where it comes to ſtand 

in competition with ſuch things as have an eternal Goodneſs in them, 
Hof. 6. 6. When he ſaith, He deſired mercy and not ſacrifice, and the knowledge of 
God more than burnt-offerings. Thus we plainly ſee that the Ceremonial 

Law, however poſitive it was, did yield as to its obligation, when a- 

ny thing that was Moral, ſtood in competition with it. And ſo the 

ews themſelves ſuppoſe an openviolation of the Judicial Law to have 

2 Sam. ar. been in the hanging up of Saul's Sons, a long time together, directly 
9, to. contrary to Deut. 21. 23. which they conceive to have been from the 
I6 of Niſan to the 17 of Marcheſvar, which is as much as from our 

March to September, whereas the Law faith expreſly that the body of one 

that is hanged ſhall not remain all night upon the tree, but thou ſhalt in any 

wiſe bury him that day. One of the Jewiſh Rabbies, as G. Vorſtizs tells us, 

"rt. vir. is ſo troubled at this, That he wiſheth that place in Samuel expunged out of 
in Abrav. Scripture, that the Name of God might be ſauctified. But whether this were 
. 13. done vn h, by the command of the Oracle or no, or whether only by 
a general Permiſſion, we ſee it was acceptable unto God; for upon that the 
Gibeonites famine was removed, and God was intreated for the land. Thus 

we have now proved that there is no immutable and indiſpenſable ob- 
ligation which ariſeth from the things themſelves. ” 

IV. Secondly, It is no way inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom of God to re- 
peal ſuch a Law when once eſtabliſhed. The main argument of that 
——_— learned R. Abravanel, whereby he wou'd eſtabliſh the eternity of the 
nana,c.13, Law of Moſes, is fetched from hence, That this Law was the reſult of the 
Wiſdom of God, who knows the ſuitableneſs of things he appoints to the ends 

he appoints them for; as God hath appointed bread to be the food of Man's bo- 

dy Nom we are not to enquire why God hath appointed bread and no other 

thing tobe the food of Man; no more, ſaith he, are we to enquire why God 

hath appointed this Law rather than another for the food of our Souls; but we 

are toreſt contented with the counſels of God, tho' we underſtand not the rea- 

fon of them. This is the ſubſtance of that Argument, which he more 

largely deduceth. To which we anſwer, that his Argument holds good 

for Obedience to all God's poſitive Precepts of what kind or nature ſoe- 

ver they be, ſo long as we know their Obligation to continue; but 0 
tne 
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the queſtion is, whether every poſitive Precept muſt always continue 
to oblige. And thus far his ſimilitude will hold good, that whatever 
God doth command, we are to look upon it to be as neceſſary to our 
souls, as bread to our Bodies; but hence it follows not that our Souls 
muſt be always held to the ſame poſitive Precepts, any more than our 
Bodies to the ſame kind of food. Nay, as in our Bodies we find ſome 
kind of food always neceſſary, but the kind of it to alter according to 
age, health, and conſtitutions z ſo we ſay ſome kind of Divine Reve- 
lation is always neceſſary ; but God is graciouſly pleaſed to temper it ac- 
cording to the age and growth of his People; ſo he fed them as with 
Milk in their Non-age, with a Ritual and Ceremonial Law, and trained 
them up by degrees under the Nurſery of the Prophets, till the Church 
was grown to age, and then God fed it with the ſtrong Meat, which 
is contained in God's Revelation of his Will by the Goſpel of his Son. 
And therein was abundantly ſeen God's mMvraiiAG. op, his variega- 
ted Wiſdom, that he made choice of ſuch excellent and proportionable 
ways to his People's capacity to prepare them gradually for that full and 
compleat Revelation, which was reſerved for the time of the appearance 


of the true Meſſias in the World. For can any thing be more plain 


than the gradual progreſs of divine Revelation from the beginning of 
the World? That fair reſemblance and portraiture of God himſelf, and 
his Will upon his Word (if I may fo expreſs it) had its Ground-work 


laid upon Man's firſt Apoſtacy in the Promiſe made Gen. 3. 15. whereon | 


ſome further lines were drawn in the times of the Patriarchs, but it had 
its , it was ſhadowed out the moſt in the Typical and Ce- 
remonial Law, but was never filled up to the life, nor had its perfe& 
Zo0yex2z, till the Son of God himſelf appeared unto the World. If 
then it be inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom of God to add any thing to the 
Law of Moſes, why not to the Revelation made to Adam or the Patri- 


archs? or eſpecially to the ſeven Precepts of Noah, which they ſuppoſe 


to have been given to all Mankind after the Flood ? If it were not re- 
pugnant to the Wiſdom of God to ſuperadd Rituals and Ceremonials 
to Morals and Naturals, why ſhall it be to take down the ſcaffolds of 
Ceremonies, when God's Spiritual Temple the Church of God is come 
to its full height? Is there not more reaſon that Rituals ſhou'd give place 
to Subſtantials, than that ſuch ſhou'd be ſuper-induced to Morals > 

There are only two things can be pleaded by the Jews why it ſhould 
be more repugnant to the Wiſdom of God to add to the Law of Moſes, 
than to any former Revelation, which are the greater perfection they 
ſuppoſe to be in this Revelation above others, and that God in the pro- 
mulgation of it did expreſs that he would never alter it. Butboth theſe 
are manifeſtly defective and inſufficient, in order to the end for which 
they are produced. For firſt, what evidence is there that the Law of 


Moſes contained ſo great perfection in it, as that it was not capable of 


having any additions made to it by God himſelf? We ſpeak not now 
of the perfection of the Moral Law, which it is granted contained in it 
the foundation of all poſitive Precepts; for this we never contend for 


the abrogation of, but the Ritual Law is that we meddle with and is eq. 19. 


it poſſible any Men ſhou'd be ſo little befriended by Reaſon as to think 10. 


this to be the utmoſt pitch of what God cou'd reveal to the World, as 


to the way of his own Worlhip > Let any indifferent rational perſon 


take the Precepts of the Goſpel, and lay them in the balance with thoſe 


of the Ceremonial Law, and if he makes any ſcruple of deciding on 
| R 2 | which 


th. 
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which ſide the over-weight lies, we may have cauſe to ſuſpect him for- 
ſaken of that little Reaſon which gave him the name of Man. Let but 
the fifth of Matthew be laid againſt the whole book of Leviticus, and 
then ſee whether contains the more excellent Precepts and more ſuitable 
to the Divine Nature? I ſpeak not this to diſpatage any thing which 
had once God for the Author of it, but to let us fee how far God was 
from the neceſſity of Natural Agents to act to the height of his ſtrength 
in that diſcovery of his Will. God is wiſe as well as righteous in all 
his ways; as he can command nothing but what 1s juſt; ſo he will 
command nothing but what is good, nay excellent in its kind. But tho 
all the Stars be in the ſame Firmament, yet one Star differs from another 
in glory; though they may be all Pearls, yet ſome may be more Orient 
than others are ; every place of Holy Scripture may have its Crown, but 
ſome may have their Aureolæ, a greater excellency, a fuller and larger 
capacity than the other hath ; every parcel of Divine Revelation may 
have ſome perfection in its kind, yet there may be ſome onſtra per fecti- 
ons ini Scaliger expreſſion that may far out-vye the Glory and Excel- 
lency of the reſt. Can we think the miſts and umbrages of the Law 
could ever caſt ſo glorious a Light as the Sun of Righteouſneſs himſelf 
in his Meridian Elevation? As well may we think a dark ſhady paſſage 
more magnificent and glorious than the moſt princely Palace, a Picture 
drawn in charcoal more exquiſite and curious than the lines of Apelles, 
ſome imperfect rudiments more exact and accurate than the moſt el abo- 
rate work, as go about to compare the Law of Moſes with the Goſpel 
| of Jeſus Chriſt in point of excellency and perfection. Let the Fews then 
| boaſt never ſo much of their gradus Moſaicus, and how much it exceeds 
the degree of Revelation in other Prophets, we know if his light be 
compar'd with what the Goſpel communicates, Moſes himſelf ſaw but 
as in a glaſs darkly, and not in ſpeculo lucido, as the Fews are wont to 
ſpeak. We honour Moſes much, but we have learnt to honour him at . 
whoſe Transfiguration he was preſent, more; neither can that be thought 
any diſparagement to him, who accounted he reproach of Chriſt greater 5 
riches than the treaſures of Maęypi. "aa Sh I 
VI. But it may be, tho the Law in its ſelf be not ſo abſolutely perfeF, yet God A 
may have declared he will never alter it, and then it is not conſiſtent with Y 
Divine Wiſdom to repeal it. Very true : God will never alter what he Y 
hath ſaid he will not; but where is it that he hath thus bound up him- 3 
ſelf? Is it in that noted place to this purpoſe, Thou fhalt not add there- 
Deut. 12, Fo nor diminiſh from it? So indeed Maimonides argues; but therein 
32. more like a Jew than himſelf; and yet one of his own Nation therein 
4. fan, 7 far more ingenuous than he, gives a moſt ſufficient anſwer to it, which 
te;.c 0.7.1. is R. J7oſ. Albo, whoſe words are thus produced by Vorſtius and others; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


3 1 50 The Scripture only admoniſheth us, that we ſhould not add to nor diminiſh y 
Fey from God's commands according to our own wills; but what hinders, faith A 


he, but God himſelf may according to his own Wiſdom add or diminiſh what | 
pleaſeth £ But are they in good earneſt when they ſay God bound up . 
himſelf by this Speech? whence came then all the Prophetical Revelati- 
ons among the Jews ? did theſe add nothing to the La of Moſes, which 
was as much the Will of God when revealed by them, as any thing was 
revealed by Moſes himſelf? or will they ſay that all thoſe things were 
contained for the ſubſtance in the Law of Moſes, as to what concerned 
practice? Very true; but not in the Ceremonial, but the Moral Law; 
and ſo we ſhall not ſtick to grant that the whole duty of Man may _ 
| duce 
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duced to that. But if adding to the Precepts be the doing of God's Com- 
mand s in another way than he hath preſcribed, and diminiſhing from 
them be merely not to do What God hath commanded, as ſome con- 
ceive, then theſe words are ſtill more remote from the ſenſe affixed on 
them by the incredulous Jews. For why may not God himſelf add to 
his own Laws, or alter the form of them, altho we are always bound di- 
realy to follow God's declared will > May not God enlarge his own 
Will, and bring his Scholars from Rudiments of their non-age to the 
higher knowledge of thoſe who are full grown? or muſt the World of 
neceſſity do that which the old Roman ſo much abhorred, ſeneſcere in 
elementis, wax gray in learning this A, B, C? or was the Ceremonial 
Law like the China Characters, that the World might ſpend its Age in 
conning of them ? But it appears that there was no other meaning in 
that ſtrict prohibition, than that Menſhou'd not of their own heads of- 
fer to find out new ways of worſhip as Jeroboam did, but that God's Re- 
velation of his own Will in all its different degrees was to be the ade- 
quate Rule of the way and parts of his own worſhip. And I wou'd 


fain know of the Jews whether their own ſevere and ſtrict Prohibitions - 


of things not at all forbidden in the Law of God, and that on a religi- 
ous account, as IN? 3\D 7 boundary to the Law, come not nearer the 
adding to God's Law, than God's own further declaration of his Will 
doth? All the diſpute then muſt be, not whether God may add to his 
own Law, but whether the Goſpel be a prohibited addition to the Law 
of Moſes; that is whether it be only the invention of Men, or it be the 
expreſs declaration of the Will of God? As to which controverſy, 
he is no true Chriſtian whodare not rn Lag iſſue with them, and 
_ undertake to prove by all the Arguments 

Law of Moſes to have been of Divine Revelation, that the Goſpel 
of Chrift is a clear Manifeſtation of the Will of God. But of that after- 
wards, | FEE | 
From hence it is evident that God hath not by this place tied up 
himſelf from any further Manifeſtation of his Mind beyond the Law of 
Moſes; but it may be they may put a greater confidence in thoſe ex- 
preflions which ſeem neceſſarily to imply a perpetual and unalterable 


obligation in the Law of Moſes : For, ſaith the late learned Rabbi Ma- yang: 
naſſeh Ben Iſrael, If by ſuch expreſſions as thoſe are uſed in Scripture which Concil. in 
ſeem to import the perpetuity of the Law of Moſes, ſomewhat elſe ſhould be eh 


meant than they ſeem to expreſs ; what did Moſes and the Prophets in uſing 

them but lay a ſlumbling-block in the ways of Men, whereas they might have 
ſpoken clearly, and told us there ſhould a time come when the Ceremonial 
Lam ſhould oblige no longer? This being a charge of ſo high a nature, 

muſt not be diſmiſt without a particular enquiry into the expreſſions 

which are the ground and reaſon of it. The places moſt inſiſted on by 

the Jews are Deut. 29. 29. Things which are revealed belong to us and to 

our Children Sy W for ever. So Levit. 23. 14. the precept of offe- 

ring the firſt fruits is there called Dy Y ſtatute for ever ; and that 

of the Paſſover, Exod. 12. 17. where the ſame expreſſion is uſed. From 

hence they infer that no alteration can happen as to the Ceremonial 
Law, ſince God himfelf hath declared that it ſhall continue for ever. 
To this common argument of the Jews, it is in general reply'd, That'the 
word in which the main force of the argument lies, doth not carry 
with it an abſolute perpetuity, but it ſiznifies according to the ſubject 
it is joyned with. So when it is apply'd to God, it ſignifies Eternity, 
not 


y which they believe the 


VII. 
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not ſo much from the mere importance of the word, as from the necef. 


Nana. ſary exiſtence of the Divine Nature. Thence Maimonides himſelf can 


P. 2. c. 28. 


ſay, Proinde ſciendum eſt quod Olam nom neceſſario ſignificet æternitatem, 
wiſt ei conjungantur Ed (M vel W) idquè vel poſt illnd ut Olam wacd, vel 
ante at Ad Olam. Altho' this Rule of his hath no certainty at all in it, as 
appears from his Collection of it, which is becauſe it is ſaid, Pal. 10. 
16. The Lord he is King Olam vaed, for ever and ever : but as I ſaid al- 
ready, that it is not from the ſignification of the word, but the nature 
of the thing. And it is moſt plain in Scripture that c is fo far from 
implying a neceſſary perpetuity, that it is apply'd to ſuch things as can 
have no long duration, as Exod. 21. 6. and he ſhall ſerve him, Dy? 
that is, (as the Jews themſelves expound it) to the next Jubilee, tho it 
were near or a far off. So 1 Sam. I. 22. where Samuel is ſaid to abide 
before the Lord was wi Vim 1 for ever, where we find Maimonides his Ad Olam 
in a ſenſe very far ſhort of Eternity; this is ſo plain that the formerly 
Cited R. Joſeph Albodoth in terms confeſs it, and produceth a multitude 
of other places to the ſame purpoſe. For which tho he be ſufficiently 
cenſured by his Brethren, yet we may ſee there may be ſome ingenuity 
left in a Jewiſh Rabbi, even in the grand diſpute concerning the Eternity 
of the Law of Moſes. 

All the difficulty now is to aſſign ſome rational accounts why ſuch 
Precepts which God did not intend ſhou'd be always obligatory, 
yet ſhou'd be enforced upon them in ſuch expreſſions which may ſeem 
at leaſt to imply a Perpetuity. Of which theſe may be given. Firſt, 
That theſe Precepts to which theſe expreſſions are annexed, ſhou'd not be 
looked on as mere ambulatory Laws that did only concern them in their tra- 
vels thro' the Wilderneſs, and not continue obligatory when they were ſettled 
in Canaan. For which purpoſe we are to obſerve, That tho all the 
Laws were given in one body in the Wilderneſs, yet the obligation to 
all of them did not commence at the ſame time, neither were they to 
continue for the ſame duration; theſe three ſorts of Precepts may be 
obſerved among them; firſt ſuch as concerged them only in their pre- 
fent condition, as that about the Tabernacle, which was then a move- 
able Temple among them, ſuitable to their condition; but when they 
were ſettled, God was to have a ſettled Houſe too. So that Precept of 
going without the camp, Deut. 32. 12. had an immediate reſpect to their 
Peregrination. Secondly, Such Precepts as were given them, but they 
were not bound to perform them till their ſettlement in Canaan, as dri- 
wing out the Canaanites, Numb. 33. 52. building the Temple in the place 
which God ſhou'd chooſe, erecting Judicatories in their ſeveral Cities, choo- 
ing a King, &c. Thirdly, There were fuch Precepts as concern them 
where-ever they were, whether in the Wilderneſs or in Canaan; now 
theſe are the Precepts which are ſaid to be perpetual. This is the ac- 
count given of it by H.Grotizs ; but becauſe this may be liable to ſome 
Exceptions, I therefore add, Secondly, That the reaſon of thoſe expreſ- 
ſions being annexed to the Precepts of the Ceremonial Law, is, Becauſe 
they were to continue obligatory till ſuch a remarkable period of time came 
which ſhould alter the ſtate of things among them. And ſuch a period of 
time the coming of the Meſſzas % themſelves ſuppoſed to be, when 
in their famous computation they make three Epocha's, Before the Law, 
Under the Law, and the Coming of the Meſſias. And it is evident yet 
by them, that they do ſtill expect a wonderful alteration of the ſtate of 


things when the Meſſras comes; doth it not therefore ſtand to reaſon 
that 
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that 2717 ſhou'd be added to ſuch things which were to continue 


till fo great alteration as ſhou'd be on the coming of the Meſſias, eſpe- 


cially if the Coming of the Meſſzas had been deferred ſo long as they 
falſly ſuppoſe it to be? But however, granting that a new ſeries of 
times or Y is to commence from the Meſſzas, there is very great rea- 
ſon why that expreſſion ſhou'd be added to thoſe things which were to 
continue as long as the a did, i. e. till Meſſzas came, which we free- 
ly acknowledge. And in this ſenſe is y often taken for ſuch a dura- 


ti onof things which had ſome remarkable period to conclude it, as in the 


caſe of the Jubilee, in the Servant mentioned, and the ſpecial imployment 
which God called Samuel to, in this caſe, as to the event, or the end 
of his life in Haunab's deſignation, when ſhe ſaid he ſhou'd attend up- 
on the Lord for ever. Thirdly, Thoſe Precepts are ſaid to endure ſor 
ever, which would ſtill have continued obligatory, unleſs God himſelf had 
altered the obligatian of them by a new Revelation of his Will. For in this 
caſe it is moſt certain that all poſitive Precepts coming immediately from 
God, do carry with them an unalterable obligation, unleſs the Legi- 
ſlator himſelf do in as evident a way repeal them as he did once eſta- 
bliſh them; that is in ſuch Laws which depend merely upon God's Po- 


ſitive and Arbitrary Will. For in this caſe God allows none to alter 


any thing concerning his Law; but indiſpenſable obedience is our duty 
till God himſelf repeal his former Laws. And this we aſſert to be the 
caſe of the Goſpel. So that it appears plainly that it implies nothing 
inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom of God to repeal an eſtabliſhed Poſitive 
Law, tho ſome expreſſions to prejudiced minds ſeem to imply a perpe- 
tuity in it. 

We come therefore to the third thing which may make a Poſitive 
Law unalterable, which is, when the reaſon of it is immutable; for 
then, ſay they, it wou'd argue mutability in God to repeal it. If we 
can therefore make it evident that the Ceremonial Law was not eſta- 
bliſhed on an immutable Reaſon, and that the Reaſon on which it 
was eſtabliſhed doth ſuppoſe a ſtate of things to come, in which it 
fhou'd expire, then there cannot be the leaſt pretence of mutability in 
God on the repeal of ſuch a Law. Firſt, That it was not eſtabliſhed 


upon an immutable Reaſon : The immutable Reaſon of a Law muſt either 


be fetched from the nature of the things commanded, or the grounds 
of the eſtabliſhing of it; we have already proved that the nature of 
the Poſitive Precepts of the Ceremonial Law do not carry in them an in- 
trinſecal goodneſs. And here the Sophiſtry of the Jews is apparently 
diſcovered, that when they are preſſed with this, they take ſanctuary 
in the Decalogue, or ſome Spiritual Precepts, which comprehend in them 


IX. 


the general foundation of the Law; as Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God 


with all thy heart, &c. whereas theſe are very remote from the matter 
in controverſy, which concerns not what Precepts were moral in their 


Law, but what were purely ceremonial z which were ſo far from being 


founded on an immutable Reaſon, that the particular occaſion of the 
giving of many of them, is particularly aſſigned them by their own Wri- 
ters; eſpecially in the main parts of the Ceremonial Worſhip of God 


among them, the reaſons of which Maimonides ſaith may be deduced Maimon. 


Move News 


from the Cuſtoms of the Zabaiſts, the knowledge of whoſe Opinions; 36. 39. 


and Cuſtoms, he tells us, is porta magna ad reddendas preceptorum cauſat, 


gives much light to the Law of Moſes ; and particularly of himſelf, he ſaith, 
uod multarum legum rationes & cauſe mihi innotuerint ex cognitione fide, 


rituum 
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rituum & cultus Zabiorum ;, that he came to the right underſtanding of 

many of the Laws of Moſes by his knowledge in the Rites and Cuſtoms 

of theſe Zabaiſts. Granting therefore the Hypotheſrs of this learned Rab. 

hi, that the Precepts of the Law had moſt of them a particular reſpect 

to the idolatrous Cuſtoms of theſe People ; what will hence follow but 

only this, that the reaſon of the Ceremonial Precepts did reſpect the 

Cuſtoms in uſe when they were given, and fo are not founded upon an 
immutable Reaſon? And the more the Precepts are whoſe Reaſon is to 

be fetched from hence, the more plain and evident is the thing we inten- 

ded by it, wiz. That the Ceremonial Law is not founded upon an unaltera- 

ble Reaſon. . 1 

X. Now from this one head of the idolatrous Cuſtoms of thoſe Nations a- 
bout them hath that learned Author deduced the Reaſons of very many 

of the moſt obſcure Commands of the Ceremonial Law: As that concer- 

Levir. 19. ning rounding the corner of their heads, which Herodotus tells us was the 
V wo „ Cuſtom of the Arabians, and others of the Babylonian Prieſts; by both 
a Hon. which the Zabii may be meant, the ſuperſtition of the Zabii being Chal- 
1etiilet- ear, as | have ſhewed already, and their Name, as ſome conceive, 
from Saba the Son of Chu, whoſe poſterity were ſeated in Arabia, near to 
the Red Sea; and that which confirms this opinion, is, that the Sabe- 

ans did as Philoſtorgius ſaith, Worſhip the Sun and Moon, as the Zabaiſts 

Bicbart. did in Maimonides ;, and withal Bochartus makes it evident from Strabo, 
75% that ſome of the Babylonians called Gerrßæi, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the Country of the Sabears, whereby this originally Chaldaic ſuperſtiti- 
on might ſpread its ſelf in theſe parts near the confines of Judea, which 
might be the cauſe why all thoſe Rites, which were uſed by theſe ido- 
latrous People, are ſo ſeverely forbidden to the Jews - God thereby ſet- 
ting up a Wall of Separation between his People and the Nations round 
about them, by making the Cuſtom of the Jews almoſt Antipodes to 
theirs ; as thoſe of Japan are to them of China. Upon the ſame ground 
it is ſuppoſed that other Precepts were made againſt wearing a garment of 
linen and woollen, becauſe the idolatrous Prieſts ꝝſed to go ſo cloathed, 
1 Maimonides tells us out of their Books, and likewiſe that prohibition 
ore Nev. Of a woman's wearing the armour of a man, and a man's wearing the gar- 
1. 3. c. 37. ments of a woman is very probably ſuppoſed to have had its original 
Deut. 22. ;. from that idolatrous Cuſtom mentioned by the ſame Author, Ut vir 
v. Selden geſtet Veſtimentum muliebre coloratum quando ſtat coram ſtella Veneris; ſimi- 
- we ty liter ut mulier induat loricam & arma bellica quandoſtat coram ſtella Martjs ; 
cap. 44 but that Author doth not deny a further reaſon to be couched in it for 
the preſervation of publick honeſty. Many other Precepts are drawn 

from the ſame fountain by that ſame Author, as the ſowing of divers ſeeds 

- ev 79.24, in the ſame ground; the forbidding the eating of the fruit of their trees for 
the firſt three years after they came to Canaan ; that being the furtheſt time 
wherein the trees of their own plantation wou'd begin to bear in that 
Country. Now it was the Cuſtom of all thoſe idolatrous People, that the 

firſt time any tree did bear, partof the fruit was to be burnt up in an of- 

fering to the Idol, and the other part eaten in the Idol-Temple ; or elſe 

they ſuppoſed their trees wou'd never proſper : Now in oppoſition to 

this, God bids them bring the fruit of the Fourth year to him, and eat 

Levir, 19, Of the Fifth themſelves, that it may yield unto you the increaſe thereof. S0 
24 25- the Idolaters threatned all parents that their Children wou'd never live, 
unleſs they cauſed them topaſs thro the ſire; from which Cuſtom Maimo- 

nides (ſaith, Some even in his time would take the children that were new 
born 


Levit. 19. 
19. 
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born, and move them up and down over a fire wherein odoriferons ſmells 

were caſt, Thence comes that (tri& Prohibition of giving the children Levit 20. 

to Moloch, which was by that Cuſtom of paſſing through the fire. To 2, 3. 

this ſame Head, the ſame Author refers that of got eating the member * NE 

a living creature, which we render fleſh with the life thereof which was 

forbidden, as he elſewhere tells us, not only for avoiding cruelty, but 

becauſe the Heathen Nations were wont in their idolatrous Feaſts to take Maimor. 
a member off from a living creature, and eat it afterwards ; and in them "+ hgigt 

| likewiſe he ſuppoſeth they uſed the boiling the fleſh and the milk together, © © 

which, ſaith he, beſides that it affords a moſt groſs nouriſhment, ſavours of 

their idolatrons practices too; and therefore, ſaith he, it is obſervable that 

twice where this Prerept is mentioned, it follows that of the ſolemn appear- K 

ance of the males at Jeruſalem trice a year, whereby it ſeems to be imply d by 2e 

that this action had relation to ſome great ſolemnity. Theſe and ſeveral 34: 26. 

other Precepts of the Law of Moſes are deduced by that very learned 

Rabbi from idolatrous Cuſtoms, as the occaſions of them; which ſeem 

to have the more reaſon in them, becauſe that God did in the general 

ſo ſtrictly forbid the Jews to walk after the cuſtom of the Nations about them. ,."" ** 

Thence Origen takes notice of the 20 Fer 7m» . xen Th tire gray Origen. 

xoT airs; mala; for which he ſaith, they. were t2/42-Anwer, reproach- _ ; 

ed by the Heathetrs, becauſe their Laws and Polity were ſo different from the 4. _ 

Cuſtom of other Nations. Thus we ſee then that many Precepts of the 

Ceremonial Law, were founded neither on the goodneſs of the things 

themſelves, nor on any unalterable reaſon, but were enforced on a pe- 

culiar reaſon on the People of the Jews at that time, as they were a 

People ſeparated from the reſt of the world for the worſhip of the true 

God. And for the other great offices wherein their Religion did ſo 

much conſiſt, 212. Sacrifices, Diſtinction of Meats, Obſervation of Feſti- 

vals, Circumcifion, and ſuch like : The particular account and reaſon 

of them is either ſo evident in the Law its ſelf, or ſo fully acknowledg'd 

by their own Writers, that it is here ſuperfluous to inſiſt on them; eſpe- „ 

cially ſince ſo many have done that ſo largely already (particularly Gro- z;rate Ret, 
tius) whoſe labours I intend not to tranſcribe. Chrift. l. 5. 

I come therefore to the ſecond thing, which is, That the Ceremonial XI. 

Law was ſo far from being founded on an immutable reaſon, that while it 

was in its greateſt force ſuch a ſtate of things was plainly foretold, with 

which the obſervation of that Law would be inconſiſtent. For which we 

are to conſider, that tho' the Law of Moſes ſeemed outwardly to reſpect 

the temporal advantages of the People embracing it in the Land of Ca- 

naan; yet there was a Spring of Spiritual Promiſes whoſe head was high- 

er than Jordan was, that ran down from the Patriarchs, and was more 

fully opened to ſome of them, which tho' it ſeemed to run under ground 

in the midſt of the Ceremonial Obſervations of the Law; yet it fre- 

quently brake forth and opened its ſelf in the midſt of them, and by 

degrees in the Prophetical Age did make its ſelf a larger Channel, till 

in the time of the Meſſias by its force and violence it overthrew thoſe 

banks which ſtood in the way of it, and overſpread the face of the 

whole Earth. It is evident by the whole ſeries of the Scripture of the 

Old Teſtament, that God's nltimate intention was not to confine the 

ſaving Knowledge of his Will only to. the Jews ; for the great Promiſe 

to Abraham was, That in his ſeed all the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſ- 

ſed; And as Abraham rejoyced to ſee that day afar of; ſo good Facob, 

when he leaned on his 28 Staff, took the height of that Day - Star 
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from on high, which tho like ſome of the fix d Stars, might not for 

ſometime be viſible to the inferior World; yet foretold the time whe 

he ſhou'd deſcend into a lower Orb, and become conſpicuous in our 

Horizon. And conſequently to his appearance in the World, wou'd 

be the drawing not ſo much the Eyes as the Hearts of the World to him; 

3-0.2. 49. for no ſooner is it mentioned that Shiloh comes when the Scepter departs 

15 from Judah; but it immediately follows, And to him ſhall the gathering 

of the people be. Thus we ſee before ever the Law of Moſes came to in- 

cloſe the People of the Jews as Gods peculiar people, there was a deſign 

on foot, for inlarging the bounds of God's Inheritance, and waking the 

utter moſt parts of the earth his Son's poſſelſion. Can we then think that 

the Law which came afterwards, cou'd diſannul the Covenant made 

Gal. 4.17. 430 years before, as the Apoſtle excellently reaſons? Can we believe 

the Moſaical diſpenſation was the utmoſt of what God did intend, when 

God had before promiſed that the Bleſſing of Abraham ſhou'd come 

| Rom. 3. upon us Gentiles alſo? To which purpoſe it is very obſervable, that 

10. 11. Abraham was juſtify d not in circumciſion, but in uncircumciſſon; for he 

received the ſign of circumciſion, a ſeal of the righteouſneſs of faith, being un- 

circumciſed, that he might be the father of all them that believe, though they 

be not circumciſed; that righteouſneſs might be imputed unto them alſo. 

' Whereby it is evident that the great Bleſſings promifed to Abraham, did 

not reſpect him merely as Progenitor of the 1ſraclites, but in a higher 

capacity, as Father of the faithful ; and that ground of his acceptance 

with God did not depend on any Ceremonial Rite, fuch as Circumci- 

ſion was, God imputing his Faith for Righteouſneſs before his being 

circumciſed. But becauſe the time was not yet come wherein the grand 

Myſtery of Man's Salvation by the death of the Son of God was to be 

revealed; therefore when God called the Nation of the Jews from their 

bondage, he made choice of a more obſcure way of repreſenting this 

Myſtery to them through all the umbrages of the Law: and withall in- 

forced the Precepts with ſuch terrible ſanctions of curſes to all that con- 

tinned not in all that was written in that Law to do it, to make them the 

more apprehenſive that the ground of their acceptance with God , 

cou'd not be the performance of the Precepts of that Law, but they 

ought to breathe after that higher diſpenſation wherein the way and me- 

thod of Man's Salvation ſhould be fully revealed when the fulneſs of time 

was come. Now therefore God left them under the tutorage and Pæda- 

gogy of the Law, which ſpake ſo ſeverely to them, that they might 

not think this was all God intended in order to the happineſs of Men, 

but that he did reſerve ſome greater thing in ſtore to be enjoy d by his 
People when they were come to Age. 

XII. So that tho' the Ceremonies of the Law had not a Mouth to ſpeak 
out Chriſt; yet they had a Hand to point to him; for they were the 
ſhadow or dark- repreſentation of that which was to be drawn after- 
wards to the greateſt life. And this was underſtood by all thoſe whoſe 
hearts were carried beyond the outward ſapleſs Letter of the Law, to the 
more inward and ſpiritual meaning of it, (there being an dmrr2;za and 
Sr u in the Law as well as Philoſophy,) theſe Myſteries were too 
not fo veiled and hidden, but all that were #14, fully initiated, 
might fully underſtand them; which made that true Spiritual Cabbala, 
which was conſtantly preſerved among the Iſraelites, which was more 
largely commented on by the Prophets of ſucceeding Ages; whoſe care 
it was to unlock this Cabbala, and to raiſe up the hearts of the People in 

. ̃ a higher 
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a higher expectation of the great things which were to come. Thence 
we not only read of the ſolemn Prayer of the Church of the Jews, that 

the knowledge of God might be diſperſed over all the Nations Ul the earth, Pſal. 57. 2. 
but we have many Prophecies that when the mountain of the Lord's honſe 42.2 
ſhou'd be exalted, all nations ſhould flow unto it: that from the riſing of the Mal. i. ir. 
Sun tothe going down thereof, God's name ſhall be great among the Gentiles, 
and in every place incenſe ſhould be offered to his name, and a pure offering, 

for his name ſhall be great _ the Heathen, That the Inſcription on 
the High-Prieſt's Forehead, Holineſs to the Lord, ſhou'd by reaſon of 
the large diffuſion of a Spirit of Holineſs in the days of the Go- 
ſpel, be ſet upon the bells of Horſes, that the pots in the Lord's houſe Tacii. 14. 
ſhould be as the bowls before the Altar, i. e. that when the Levitical Service 
ſhou'd be laid afide, and that Holineſs, which was that appropriated 
to the Prieſts and Inſtruments of the Temple, ſhou'd be diſcerned in 
thoſe things which ſeemed moſt remote from it. That a Prieſthood af pial. 110. 
ter another order than that of Aaron ſhould be eſtabliſhed, viz. after the 4, 5, 6. 
order of Melchiſedec; and that he that was the Prieſt after this order, 
ſhould judge among the Heathen, and wound the heads over many Countries; '© 
that in the day of his power the People ſhou'd not be frighted to obedience 
with thunder-claps and earth-quakes, (as at Mount Sinai) but ſhou'd come 
and yield themſelves as a free-will offering unto him, and yet their number 
be as great as the drops of the dew which diſtil in the morning. That God 11. 66 21. 
out of other Nations would take unto himſelf for Prieſts and for Levites ; Hag. 2. - 
that the deſire of all Nations ſhould ſpeedily come; that the Meſſenger of the wal. 3. 1. 
Covenant ſhould come unto his Temple; nay, that ſeventy weeks are deter mi- : 
ned upon thy people, and upon thy holy City; that then the Viſion and Pro- 26. 2. 
phecy ſhould be ſealed up; that the Sacrifice and Oblation ſhould be cauſed to 
ceaſe ; that the City and the Sanctuary ſhould be deſtroyed, and the end there- 
of ſhall be with a flood, and unto the end of the War deſolations are determi- 
ned; that after threeſcore and two weeks Meſſias ſhould be cut off, but not 
for himſelf; that by him tranſereſſuon ſhould be finiſhed, and reconciliation 
for iniquity ſhould be made, and everlaſting righteouſneſs ſhould be brought in. 
And leſt all theſe things ſhould be apprehended to be only a higher ad- 
vancing of the Levitical Worſhip, and the way of external Ceremonies, 
God ex preſly ſaith, That he would make a new Covenant with the * Jer. 31.31. 
Iſrael, and with the Houſe of Judah; not according to the Covenant that [ 3: 
made with their Fathers, in the day I took them by the hand to bring them 
out of the Land of Egypt, which my Covenant they brake, although I was 
an husband to them, ſaith the Lord : But this ſhall be the Covenant that I 
will make with the Houſe of Iſrael after thoſe days, ſaith the Lord; I will 
put my Law in their inward parts, and write in their hearts, and will be 
their God, and they ſhall be my people. Can any one that now conſiders 
ſeriouſly the ſtate of things thus deſcribed as it ſhould come to paſs, ever 
imagine that the Levitical Service was ever calculated for this State? 
Was God's Worſhip to be confin'd to his, Temple at Fernſalem, when all 
the Nations of the Earth ſhould come to ſerve him? Was the High- 
Prieſt to make an Atonement there, when an Orderof Prieſthood diffe- 
rent from the Aaronical ſhould be ſet up? Muſt the Tribe of Levi only 
attend at the Temple, when God ſhould take the Prieſts and Levites out 
of all Nations that ſerve him? What wou'd become of the magnifi- 
cence and glory of the Temple, when both City and Sanctuary ſhall be 
deſtroyed, and that muſt be within few prophetical Weeks after the Me/- 


fas is cut off? And muſt the Covenant of God made with the 1ſraelites 
| 8 continue 
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continue for ever, when God expreſly ſaith, he wou d make a New one, 
and that not according to the Covenant which he made with them 
then ? It is ſo evident then as nothing can well be more, that under 
the Old Teſtament, ſuch a ſtate of Religion was deſcrib'd and promis d, 
with which the Levitical Worſhip wou d be inconſiſtent; and ſo that 
the Ceremonial Law was not at firſt eſtabliſned upon an immutable 
Reaſon, which was the thing to be proved. 


CHAP. VIII. 


General Eypotheſes concerning the truth of che Doctrine 
of CHRIST. 


I. The great prejudice againſt our Saviour among Jews and Heathens, 
was the meanneſs of his appearance. The difference of the Mia. 
cles at the delivery of the Law and Goſpel. II. Some general Hy- 
potheſes to clear the ſubſerviency of Miracles to the Doctrine of 
CHRIST. 1. That where the truth of a Doctrine depends not on 

vidence , but Authority, the only way to prove the truth of the 
Doctrine, is to prove the Teſtimony of the Revealer to be infallible. 

Things may be true which depend not on Evidence of the things, 
What that is, and on what it depends. The uncertainty of Natu- 
ral Knowledge, III. The Exiſtence of GoD, the foundation of all 
certainty, The certainty of matter of Faith proved from the ſame 
Principle, Our knowledge of any thing ſuppoſeth ſomething incom- 
prebenſible. IV. The certainty of Faith as great as that of Know- 
ledge , the grounds of it ſtronger. The Conſiſtency of Rational 
Evidence with Faith, Vet objects of Faith exceed Reaſon ; the 
abſurdities following the contrary opinion. VI. The uncertainty of 
that which is called Reaſon, VII. Philoſophical Dictates no ſtandard 
of Reaſon. Of Tranſubſtantiation and Ubiquity, &c. why reject. 
ed as contrary to Reaſon, The foundation of Faith in matters above 
Reaſon, VIII. Which is infallible Teſtimony ; that there are ways 
to know which is infallible, proved. 2. Hypoth. 4 Divine Je. 

Fimony the moſt infallible. The reſolution of Faith into G o D's 
veracity as its formal object. IX. 3. Hypoth, 4 Divine teſtimony 
may be known, tho GOD ſpeak not immediately. Of Inſpiration 

among the Jews, and Divination among the Heathens, XII. 4. 
Hypoth, The evidence of a Divine Teſtimony muſt be clear and 
certain. XIII. Of the common motives of Faith, and the obligation 
to faith ariſing from them, The original of Infidelity. 


. His now cleared that the Law of Moſes was capable of a repeal, 


I come to the ſecond Enquiry, Whether the Miracles of our _— 
4 
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did give a ſufficient Evidence of his power and Authority to repeal it. 1 
ſpall not (to prevent too large an excurſion) infiſt on any other Evi- 
dences of our Saviour's being the promiſed Meſ/zas, but keep cloſe to 
the matter of our preſent debate, concerning the Evidence which ariſetli 
from ſuch a power of Miracles as our Saviour had in order to his eſta- 
bliſhing that Doctrine which he came to publiſh to the World. The 
great ſtumbling-block in reference to our Bleſſed Saviour among both 
the Jews and learned Heathens, was the meanneſs of his appearance in 
the World, not coming attended with that ſtate and magnificence, which + 
they thought to be inſeparable from ſo Great a Perſon. The Jews had | | 
their ſenſes ſo poſſeſſed with the Thunderings and Lightnings on Mount 
Sinai, that they cou'd not imagine the ſtructure of their Ceremonial Wor- 
ſhip cou'd be taken down with leſs noiſe and terror than it was erected. 
And withal collecting all thoſe paſſages of the Old Teſtament, whicli 
ſeemed to foretel ſach glorious things of the days of the Meſſiat, (which 
cither refer to his ſecond Coming, or muſt be underſtood in a Spiritual 
ſenſe) they having their Minds oppreſſed with the ſenſe of their pre- 
ſent calamities apply'd them wholly to an external Greatneſs, whereby 
they might be delivered from the Tyranny of the Raman Power. The 
Heathens, as appears by Celſus and others, thought it very ſtrange, that 
the Son of God ſhou'd appear in the World with fo little Grandeur, and 
have no greater Train than twelve ſuch obſeure Perſons as the Apoſtles 
were. For, faith Celſus, do 5 U. a mw az parniyer Tower d- 0e, 
ay Send, Jeg E cm DE v N oi Ti Oi. As the Sun, which en- 

| lightens all other things, doth firſt diſcover himſelf, ſo it was fitting the 
Son of God ſhould do when he appeared to the World, And ſo we fay 
he did to all ſuch whoſe Minds were not blinded thro' obſtinacy and 
wilful ignorance. For altho this Son of Righteouſneſs was pleas'd for 
the better carrying on his deſign in the World to wrap up himſelf in a 
cloud, yet his glory cou'd not be confin'd within it, but did break thro' 
that dark veil of his Humane Nature, and did diſcover its (elf in a moſt 
clear and convincing manner. His appearances indeed were not like 
thoſe upon Mount Sinai, becauſe his deſign was not to amuſe Men with 
the Glory of his Majeſty, and to terrify them from Idolatry, (which 
was a great reaſon of thoſe dreadful Phenomena at the delivery of the 

Law) but he came to draw all Men to him by the power and Energy of 
his Grace, and therefore afforded them all Rational Convictions in or- 
der to it. And there fore the quality of our Saviour's Miracles was con- 
fiderable, as well as the greatneſs of them. The intent of them all was 
to do good, and thereby to bring the World off from its fin and folly, 
to theembracing of that holy Doctrine which he came to publiſh to the 
World. | 

Now that ſuch a Power of Miracles in our Saviour had the greateſt II 
ſubſerviency to the giving full and convincing Evidence that he was 
the Perſon he declared himſelf to be, and that his Doctrine was thereby 

ſo clearly atteſted, that it was nothing but obſtinacy which cou'd with- 
hold aft, will appear by theſe following Hypotheſes which I lay down 
in ord er to the proving it. 

Where the truth of a Doctrine depends not on the Evidence of the things "+ Hythe 
themſelves, but on the Authority of bim that reveals it, there the only way © 
to prove the Doctrine to be true, is to prove the Teſtimony of him that revea- 
led it to be infallible. Several things are neceſſary to be proved for the 
clearing this Propoſition. EEO 

1. That 
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III. 


1. That it is not repugnant to Reaſon, that a Doctrine ſhould be true 
which depends not upon the Evidence of the thing it ſelf. By evidence of 
the thing Iunderſtand ſo clear and diſtinct a Perception of it, that every 
one who hath the uſe of his rational Faculties, cannot but upon the firſt 
apprehenſions of the Terms yield a certain aſſent to it; as That the whole 
is greater than a part; That if we take away equal things from equal, 
the remainder muſt be equal. Now we are to obſerve, that as to all 
theſe common Notices of Humane Nature which carry ſuch Evidence 
with them, the certainty of them lies in the Propoſition as it is an act of 
the Mind abſtracted from the things themſelves; for theſe do not ſuppoſe 
the Exiſtence of the things; but whether there be any ſuch things in 
the World or no as Whole or Parts, the Underſtanding is aſſured that 
the Idea of the whole carries more in its repreſentation than that of a 
part does. This is the great Reaſon of the certainty and evidence of 


Mathematical truths, not as ſome imagine, becauſe Men have no inte- 


reſt, or deſign, in thoſe things, and therefore they never queſtion 
them, but becauſe they procced not upon ſenſible but abſtracted matter, 
which is not liable to ſo many doubts as the other is: for that a Trian- 
gle hath three Angles no Man queſtions; but whether ſuch ſenſible parts 
of Matter make a Triangle, may be very queſtionable. Now that the 
truth of Beings, or the certainty of Exiſtence of things cannot be ſo cer- 
tain as Mathematical Demonſtrations, appears from hence : becauſe the 
manner of conveyance of theſe things to my Mind cannot be ſo clear and 
certain as in purely Intellectual operations, abſtracted from exiſtent 
Matter. For the bigheſt Evidences of the Exiſtence of things muſt be 
either the judgment of Senſe, or clear and diſtinct perception of the 
Mind : now proceeding in a mere Natural way, there can be no infalli- 
ble certainty in either of theſe; For the Perception of the Mind in refe- 
rence to the exiſtence of things being cauſed ſo much thro' thoſe Ideas 
or Phantaſms which are conveyed to the Underſtanding thro' the im- 
preſſions of Senſe, if theſe may be demonſtrated to be fallacious, I may 
well queſtion the certainty of that, which I am certain I have been de- 
ceived by; ſuppoſing then I ſhou'd queſtion the truth of every thing 
which is conveyed in an uncertain way to my Mind, I may ſoon out go 
even Pyrrbo himſelf in real Scepticiſm. Neither can I conceive how 


clear and diſtinct perception of any thing, tho not coming thro' the ſen- 


ſes, doth neceſſarily infer the exiſtence of the thing; for it only im- 
plies a Non-repugnancy of it to our Natural Faculties, and conſequently 
the bare poſlibility of it. For otherwiſe it were impoſſible for us to have 
a clear perception of any thing any longer than it exiſts; nay, than we 
know it to exiſt ; for Exiſtence or Non-Exiſtence is all one to the Un- 
derſtanding, while it is not aſſured of either. And it is withal evident 
that things imaginary may clearly affect the Mind as well as real, for! 
may have as real and diſtin& Perception of a Phenix in my Mind, as of 
a Partridge ; doth it therefore follow that the one is really exiſtent as 
well as the other ?and it will be a very hard matter to aſſign a certain dif- 
ference between Imagination and pure Intellection in ſuch things, which 
tho* not actually exiſtent, yet imply no repugnancy at all to the Facul- 
ties of Mens Minds. It is evident then, that there cannot be ſo great cer- 
GUN of the exiſtence of things as there may be of Mathematical Demon- 
ations. 
And if that Principle be ſuppoſed as the foundation of all Phyſical 
certainty as to the Being of things, viz. That there is a God, who be- 
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Ing infinitely good, will not ſuffer the Minds of Men to be deceived in 
thoſe things which they havea clear and diſtin perception of (with- 
out which ſuppoſition we cannot be aſſured of the certainty of any ope- 
rations of the Mind, becauſe we cannot know but we were ſo made, 
that we might be then moſt deceived, when we thought our ſelves 
moſt ſure : ) If this Principle, I ſay, be ſuppoſed as the foundation of 
all certain Knowledge, then from it I inter many things which are very 
much advantageous to our certainty in matters of Faith, 

1. That the foundation of all certainty lies in the neceſſary exiſtence of 2 
Being abſolutely perfect. So that unleſs I know that there is a God, 1 
cannot be aſſured that I know any thing in a certain manner; and if I 
know there is a God, I muſt neceſſarily apprehend him to be abſolute- 
ly perfect ; becauſe the grounds of my Knowledge, that there is a God, 
are from thoſe abſolute perfections, which there are in him; and if I 
cou'd ſuppoſe him not abſolutely perfect, I muſt ſuppoſe him not to be 
God; for that is neceſſarily imply'd in his Definition. Now then if all 


certainty doth ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a Being ſo abſolutely perfect, I 


muſt, before I can know any thing certainly, conclude that there is an 
infinity of Knowledge, Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs in this God; for 
thoſe are things which all who underſtand them will grant to be per- 
fections; and if they be in God, they muſt be abſolute, 7. e. infinite. 
And if they be infinite, it neceflarily follows that they muſt tranſcend 
our apprehenſions; ſo that now we have gained this Principle in order 
to Faith, that we muſt grant ſomething to be unconceivable before we 
can come certainly to know any thing. From whence it follows that 
thoſe who will not believe any thing to be true, becauſe it is above 
their apprehenfions, muſt deny the foundation of all certainty, which 
(as we have proved) doth ſuppoſe ſomething to be infinite, or above 
our capacity to comprehend. | | 

2. T hat we have as great certainty of whatever is revealed to us from God, as 
we can have of the truth of any thing which we moſt clearly underſtand, For 
the truth ot Knowledge depending on this ſuppoſition, That there is 
a God, whoſe goodneſs will not ſuffer us to be deceiv'd in thtg things 
we clearly underſtand ; there is the ſame foundation for the act Of Faith 
as for that of Knowledge, viz. That God will not ſuffer us to be d&ceiv'd 
in matters which himſelf hath reveal'd to us. Nay, there ſeems to be 
greater on theſe accounts. Firſt, That there is not ſo great danger to 
be deceiv'd in reference to objects of ſenſe, as there is in reference to 
objects of Divine Revelation: becauſe objects of ſenſe make a continual 
impreſſion upon the organs of ſenſe; and as to theſe things we ſee the 
whole World agrees in them ſo far as they are neceſſary to life, and 
withal they beara greater correſpondency to the preſent ſtate of imper- 
fection which the Soul is now in: but now matters of Divine Reve- 
lation are of a more ſublime and ſpiritual nature, which Mens Minds 
on that account are more apt to doubt of, than of things obvious to 
ſenſe; and withal they call the Mind ſo much off from ſenſe, that on 
theſe accounts the proneneſs to doubt is greater, and therefore the 
foundation of Certainty from God's not ſuffering us to be deceiv'd muſt 
be ſtronger. Secondly, There is not ſo great danger in being deceiv'd 
as to matters of ſenſe'or knowledge, as there is in things of Divine 
Revelation. For we ſee, granting ſenſe to be deceiv'd, and that we 


have no certainty at all in natural things, yet affairs of Lite are mana- 
ged (till; Mens outward welfare depends not on the judgment of ſenſe ; 


the 
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the Merchant hath never the leſs gold in his Ship, becauſe his ſenſe 
deceives him in judging that the Earth moves from him, when the Ship 
moves from it. The Sun doth never the leſs enlighten the World, tho 
our Senſes be all of Epicurus his Mind, that the Sun is no bigger than 
he ſeems to be; but now as to Matters of Divine Revelation, they 
are things of the moſt unſpeakable weight and importance, which de- 
pend upon our believing or disbelieving them. And «therefore if the 

Goodneſs of God be ſuch as it will not ſuffer us to be deceiv'd in our 

| judgment of material and ſenſible Beings; how much leſs in reference 

| to the foundation of our certainty as to things divinely reveal'd > We 
ſee then what Rational Evidence there is not only conſiſtent with, but 
neceſſarily imply d in the foundation of Faith, even as great as in any 
thing which we do moſt perfectly know; ſo that the in. evidence, which 
is ſo much ſpoken of as an ingredient of the nature of Faith, muſt not 
be underſtood of the foundation whereon the act of Faith doth ſtand, 
but of the condition of the object, which being a matter of Divine Re- 
velation, is a thing not obvious to our Senſes. In which ſenſe the A- 
poſtle ſpeaks, that F H nr igno, FRY ATW At) 7G. 8 
amour, The firm expect ation of things hoped for, and ſtrong convidtion 
of things which are not ſeen : In which words, as Eraſmus obſerves, is 
contain d only an high Excomiur of Faith, and no dialectical Definition 
of it; viz, that Faith ſoarsabove things of ſenſe or preſent enjoyment, 
yea, tho the objects of it be never ſo remote from either, yet where 
there is ſufficient Evidences of Divine Revelation, Faith boggles at no 
difficulties, but is firmly reſolv'd that that God who hath reveal'd theſe 
things, can and will bring them to paſs in his own time. There is not 
then any ſuch contraricty between the foundation of Faith and Know- 
ledge, as the Schoolmen have perſuaded the World ; we ſee both of 
them proceed on the ſame foundation of certainty ; all the difference 
is, Faith fixeth on the veracity of God immediately in reference to a 
Divine Teſtimony; Knowledge 3 upon it, ſuppoſing no Divine 
Revelation as to the thing it doth diſcover. 

v. 3. We hence infer, That if the certainty of our Knowledge depends 
on this Principle, That God will not ſuffer us to be deceiv'd, then we 
are bound to believe whatever God doth reveal to us, tho' we may not 
be able to comprehend the nature of the things. revealed. For as to 
theſe things, we have the ſame ground of certainty which.we have as to 
any Natural Cauſes ; for as to them, we now ſuppoſe from the former 
Principles, that ſetting aſide the exiſtence of God, we cou'd have no 
certainty of them, but that the formal Reaſon of our certainty is re- 
ſolv'd into this, That God's Goodneſs will not ſuffer the Underſtanding 
to be deceiv'd as to theſe things: the ſame I ſay as to Spiritual Myſteries 
reveal'd by God; the ground of our certainty lies not in the Evidence 
of the things, but in the undoubted veracity of God; who hath re- 
veal d them. All that I can imagine poſſible to be reply'd to this, is, 
That God's veracity aſſures us in Natural Cauſes that we are not deceiv'd, 
only where we have a clear and diſtin& perception of the things, but 
now in matters above our Reaſon to comprehend; there can be no 
clear and diſtin Perception. To this I anſwer, | 

Firſt, It is evident in the foundation of all certainty of Knowledge, 
that there may be a clear and diſtinct Perception of that which we can- 
not comprehend, wiz, of a Being abſolutely perfect; for if we have not 
2 clear and diſtinct Perception of God, the foundation of all certainty 

is 


* 
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is deſtroy'd, which is the neceſſary Exiſtence of ſuch a Being; and he 


that ſhall ſay he cannot have a clear Perception of God without com- 


prehending him, doth contradict himſelf ; for if he be a Being infinite, 
he muſt be incomprehenſible ; therefore there may be a clear Percep- 
tion, where the object it ſelf is above our capacity. Now whatever 
foundation there is in Nature for ſuch a Perception without Compre- 
henſion ; that and much more is there in ſuch things as are reveal'd by 
God, tho above our Apprehenſion: For the Idea of God upon the 
Soul of Man cannot be fo ſtrong an Evidence of the Exiſtence of a Be- 
ing above our Apprehenfion, as the Revelation of matters of Faith is, 
that we ſhou'd believe the things ſo reveal'd, tho' our Underſtandings 
loſe themſelves in ſtriving to reach the natures of them, and the man- 
ner of their Exiſtence. | Yea | : 

Secondly, That which is the only foundation of a ſcruple in this caſe 
is a Principle moſt unreaſonable in it ſelf, That we are to embrace no- 
thing for truth, tho divinely reveal'd, but what our Reaſon is able to 
comprehend as to. the nature of the thing, and the manner of its exi- 
ſtence; on which account the Doctrine of the Trinity, Incarnation, Sa- 
tirfa'tion, and conſequently the whole Myſtery of the Goſpel of CHRIS 
muſt be rejected as incredible, and that on this bare pretence, becauſe 
altho many expreſſions in Scripture ſeem to import all theſe things, 
yet we are bound to interpret them to another ſenſe, becauſe this is in- 
congruous to our Reaſon. But altho' Chriſtianity be a Religion which 
comes in the higheſt way of Credibility to the Minds of Men, altho' we 
are not bound to believe any thing but what we have ſufficient reaſon to 
make it appear that it is reveal'd by God; yet that any thing ſhou'd 
be queſtioned whether it be of Divine Revelation, merely.becauſe our 
Reaſon is to ſeek, as to the full and adequate conception of it, is a moſt 
abſurd and unreaſonable pretence : And the Aſſertors of it muſt run 
themſelves on theſe unavoidable abſurdities. | 

Firſt, Of believing nothing either in Nature or Religion to be true, 
but what they can give a full and ſatisfactory account of, as to every 
mode and circumſtance of it. Therefore let ſuch perſons firſt try them- 
ſelves in all the appearances of Nature; and then we may ſuppoſe they 
will not believe that the Sun ſhines till they have by demonſtrative Argu- 
ments prov'd the undoubted truth of the Prolemaic or Copernican Hypo- 
theſis; that they will never give credit to the flux and reflux of the Sea, 
till they clearly reſolve the doubts which attend the ſeveral opinions of 
it. That there is no ſuch thing as Matter in the World, till they can 
ſatisfaQorily tell us how the Parts of it are united; nor that there are 
any Material Beings, till they have reſolv'd all the perplexing difficul- 


ties about the ſeveral Affections of them; and that themſelves have 


not ſo much as a rational Soul, till they are bound to ſatisfy us of the 
manner of the union of the Soul and Body together. And if they can 
expedite all theſe, and many more difficulties about the moſt obvious 
things (about which it is another thing to frame handſome and conſi- 
ſtent Hypotheſes, than to give a certain account of them) then let them 
be let looſe to the matters of Divine Revelation ; as to which yet (if 
they cou'd perform the other) there were no reaſon for ſuch an under- 
taking; for that were, | 

Secondly, To commenſurate the Perfections of God with the narrow 


capacity of the humane Intelle& ; which is contrary to the natural Idea 


of God; and to the manner whereby we take up our conceptions of 
| E God : 
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God : for the Idea of God doth ſuppoſe Incomprehenſibility to belong 
to his Nature; and the manner whereby we form our Conceptions of 
God, is, by taking away all the imperfections we find in our ſelves, 
from the Conception we form of a Being abſolutely perfect, and by adding 
Infinity to all the Perfections we find in our own Natures. Now this 
method of proceeding doth neceſlarily imply a vaſt diſtance and diſpro- 
portion between a finite and infinite Underſtanding. And if the Un- 
derſtanding of God be infinite, why may not he diſcover fuch things 
to us, which our ſhallow Apprehenfions cannot reach unto? What 
round or evidence of Reaſon can we have that an infinite Wiſdom and 
Inderſtanding, when it undertakes to diſcover matters of the higheſt 
nature and concernment to the World, ſhou'd be able to deliver nothing 
but what comes within the compaſs of our imperfect and narrow Inte]- 
lets > And that it ſhou'd not be ſufficient that the matters reveal'd do 
none of them contradict the prime Re ſults or common Notions of Man- 
kind (which none of them do) but that every particular mode and cir- 
cumſtance, as to the manner of exiſtence in God, or the extent of his 
omnipotent Power, muſt paſs the fcratiny of our Faculties, before it 
obtains a placet for a Divine Revelation? | 
Thirdly, It muſt follow from this Principle, That the Pretenders to it 


muſt affirm the Rules or Maxims which they go by in the judgment of 


things, are the infallible ſtandard of Reaſon: Elſe they are as far to 
ſeek in the judgment of things as any others are. They muſt then, to 
be conſiſtent with their Principle, affirm themſelves to be the abſolute 
Maſters ofReaſon : Now Reaſon conſiſting of Obſervations made con- 
cerning the natures of all Beings, for ſo it muſt be conſidered, as it is 
a Rule of judging, (viz. as a Syſtem of infallible Rules collected from 
the natures of things ) they who pretend to it, muſt demonſtrate theſe 
general Maxims according to which they judge, to be collected from an 
univerſal undoubted Hiſtory of Nature, which lies yet too dark and 
obſcure for any to pretend to the full Knowledge of, and wou'd be only 
a demonſtration of the higheſt Arrogance after ſo many ſucceſleſs endea- 
vours, of the moſt ſearching Wits, in any ſociety of Perſons to uſurp it 
to themſelves, eſpecially if ſuch Perſons are fo far from ſearching into 
the depths of Nature, that they ſuffer themſelves very fairly to be led 
by the Noſe by the moſt Dogmatical of all Philoſophers ; and that in 
ſach Principles which the more inquiſitive World hath now found to 
be very ſhort, uncertain and fallacious. And upon ſevere enquiry we 
ſhall find the grand Principles which have been taken by theſe adorers 


of Reaſon, for almoſt the ſtandard of it, have been ſome Theories which 


have been taken up merely from obſervation of the courſe of Nature 


by ſuch Perſons, who ſcarce own'd any hand of Providence in the 
/ World, Now it cannot otherwiſe be conceiv'd but that theſe Theories 


or Principles formed from ſuch a narrow inſpection into the natures of 
things, muſt make ſtrange work when we come to apply thoſe things to 
them, which were never look'd at in the forming of them: Whence 
came thoſe two receiv'd Principles, That nothing can be produc'd out 
of nothing; That there is no poſſible return from a privation to a habit, 
but from thoſe Philoſophers who believ'd there was nothing but mat- 
ter in the World; or if they did aſſert the Exiſtence of a God, yet ſup- 
poſed him unconcerned in the Government of the World. Whence 
come our Maſters of Reaſon to tell us, That the Soul cannot ſubſiſt after 
death without the Body ? from what Philoſophy was this derived? cer- 

tainly 
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tainly from that which was very loath to acknowledge the immortality 
of the Soul of Man: and any one whoſtrialy obſerves the cloſe cohe- 
rence of the Principles of the Peripatetic Philoſophy,will find very little 
room left for an eternal Being to interpoſe it ſelt in the World; and 
therefore ſome have ſhrewdly obſerv'd that Ariſtotle ſpeaks more favou- 
rably of the Being of God in his. Exoterics, than in his Acromatics, 
which all that know the reaſon of the Names, will gueſs at the reaſon 
of. I demand then, Muſt the received Principles of Philoſophy, and 
- thoſe ſhort imperfe& Theories which were formed more from Tradition 
than Experience, by the ancient Greeks, be taken from the ſtandard of 
Reaſon or no? If they muſt, we may ſoon forſake not only the ſublimer 
Myſteries of the Trinity, Divinity of CHRIS T, ReſurreFion, &c. but 
we ſhall ſoon ſhake hands with Creation, Providence, if not Immortality 
of Souls, and the Being of God himſelf. If theſe things be diſown'd 


as the ſtandard of Reaſon, let us know what will be ſubſtituted in the 


room of them; and what Laws our Faith muſt be try'd by. Are they 
only Mathematical Demonſtrations, or the undoubted common Notions 
of Humane Nature, which whoſoever underſtands aſſents to them? let a- 
ny of the forementioned Myſteries be made appear to contradict theſe,and 


we will readily yield up our ſelves captives to Reaſon: But in the mean 


time let no jejune unproved Hypotheſes in Philoſophy, be ſet as Judges over 
matters of Faith, whoſe only warrant for that office muſt be Stat pro 
ratione voluntas. Let the Principles we proceed by, be firſt manifeſted 
to be collected from a moſt certain and univerſal inſpection into the 
nature of all Beings, let the manner of proceſs be ſhewed how they 
were collected (leſt they labour with the common fault of the Chymiſts, 
of eſtabliſhing Hypoſtatical Principles from the Experiments of ſome par- 
ticular Bodies, which others do as evidently refute) and laſtly, let it 
be made appear that theſe Principles, thus collected, will ſerve indiffe- 
rently for all Beings, ſpiritual as well as material, infinite as well as 
finite, and when this Task is exactly performd, we will make room for 
Reaſon to fit upon the Bench, and bring the Scripture as the priſoner 
to its Bar. | | | 3 | 
Fourthly, According to this Principle, what certainty can we have at all 
of any thing we are to believe? who hath fixed the bounds of that which 
Men call Reaſon? how ſhall we know that thus far it will come and no 
further? If no Banks be raiſed againſt it to keep it in its due Channel, we 
may have cauſe to fear it may in time overthrow not only the Trinity, 
Tucarnation, Reſurrection of the dead, but all other Articles of the Creed 
too. What Preſcription can be pleaded by one ſort of Men for Reaſon 
more than for another? One will not believe this Article of his Faith, 
becauſe againſt his Reaſon 3; and why not another reject another Arti- 
cle on the ſame pretence ? for whatever the ground of Unbelief be, if 
it be but baptized by the name of Reaſon, it muſt by this Principle 
paſs uncontrouled. If a ſullen Philoſopher ſhall tell us, that the Noti- 
on of an immaterial ſubſtance contradicts his Reaſon as much as the 
Trinity doth theirs, and that the Univerſe is nothing elſe but a Syſtem 
of Bodies; by what Artifice will our Maſter of Reaſon purge away all 
that black Choler, that ſo clouds his Mind, that he cannot ſee the 
Notion of a Spirit thro it? And ſuch a one will make a hard ſhift, but 
he will reconcile his Opinion with Scripture too; and therefofe why 
ſhou'd he be bound up to Mens Explications of Scripture, when there 
is no neceſſity, that he can ſee, r it in any other 3 
4 than 
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than his own? If another ſnou d come and tell us, that we muſt be all 
Anthropemorphites, and that otherwiſe the Scripture were not intelligi- 
ble ; | not this Man put in for Reaſon too? ; Nay, laſely, if another 
ſhall come and ſpeak out, and tell us Religion is but a device of ſubtle 
Men, that all things come to paſs thro' chance, that the World was 
made by a fortuitous concourſe of Atome, and that all are fools which 
are not Atheiſts, and that it is impoſſible to apprehend the Being of a 
God, and therefore by the ſame Reaſon that they reject ſome Myſteries 
of Religion, he rejects the foundation of all; becauſe an infinite Be- 
ing is incomprehenſible: whither. now hath our Reaſon carried us? 
while we pretend to reject any thing as divinely revealed, merely on 
that account, that it is above our Reaſon ? But it may be reply'd, O» 
what account then do we reje# the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, aud 
the ubiquity of the Body of CHRIST, as repugnant to Reaſon, if we do 
not make Reaſon judge in matters of Faith? I anſwer, 1. We reject theſe 
opinions not only as repugnant to Reaſon, but as inſufficiently proved 
from Scripture z whereas we here ſuppoſe (it not being our preſent bu- 
ſineſs to prove it) that the ſeveral Doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation 
Reſurre#ion of Bodies, &c. are only rejected on that account, that tho 
Scripture ſeems to ſpeak fair for them, yet it is otherwiſe to be inter- 
reted, becauſe ſuppoſed to be repugnant to Reaſon, 2. Thoſe Doctrines 
— — are eminently ſerviceable to promote the great end of 
the Goſpel, and are inlaid in the very foundation of it, as that of the 
Trinity, and Divinity of CHRIST; but theſe we now mention are no 
ways conducible to that end, but ſeem to thwart and overthrow it; 
and Tram ſulſtantiation eſtabliſheth a Worſhip contrary to the Goſpel. 
3. All the foundation of Tranſubſtantiation is laid upon ambiguous pla- 
ces of Scripture, which muſt of neceſſity have ſome Tropes and Figures 
in them; but the Doctrine of the Tyinity is not only contained in plain 
Scripture, but is evidenced by vifible appearance, as particularly at the 
Baptiſm. of our Saviour. 4. There is far greater ground why we ſhou'd 
teject Tranſubtantiation and Ubiquity, as inconſiſtent with Reaſon, than 
that they ſhou'd the Trinity, on this account, becauſe the grounds of 
Reaſon on which we reject thoſe opinions, are fetched from thoſe eſſen- 
tial and inſeparable properties of Bodies, which are inconſiſtent with 
thoſe opinions; now theſe are things within the reach of our Under- 
ftandings (in which caſe God himſelf ſometimes appeals to Reaſon) 
but it is quite another cafe, when we ſearch into the incomprehenſible 
Nature of God, and pronounce with confidence that fuch things cannot 
be in God, becauſe we cannot comprehend them; which gives a ſuffi- 


eient anſwer to this objection. The ſubſtance then of this Diſcourſe is, 


that whatever Doctrine is ſufficiently manifeſted to be of Divine Reve- 
lation, is to be embraced and believed as undoubtedly true, tho' our 
Reaſon cannot reach to the full apprehenſion of all the Modes and Cir- 
cumſtancesof it. So that as to theſe ſublime Myſteries our Faith ſtands 
upon this twofold bottom. Firſt, That the Being, Underſtanding, and 
Power of God doth infinitely tranſcend ours, and therefore he may re- 
veal to us matters above our reach and capacity. Secondly, That what- 
ever God doth reveal is undoubtedly true, tho' we may not fully un- 
derſtand it; for this is a moſt undoubted Principle, That God cannot 
and will not deceive any in thoſe things which he reveals to Men. Thus 
ourfirſt Suppoſition is cleared, That it is not repugnant to Reaſon, that 
1 _ . ine may be true, which depends not on the evidence of the _ 

cir; | S 
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The Second is, That in matters whoſe truth depends not on the evidence 
of the things themſelves, infallible teſtimony is the fulleſt demonſtration o 
them. For theſe things not being of Mathematical evidence, there mult 
be ſome other way found out for demonſtrating the truth of them. 
And in all thoſe things whoſe truth depends on Teſtimony, the more 
creditable the Teſtimony is, the higher Evidence is given to them; but 
that Teſtimony which may deceive, cannot give ſo pregnant an Evi- 
dence as that which cannot; for then all imaginable objections are ta- 
ken off. This is ſo clear, that it needs no further Proof; and therefore 
the Third follows. e „„ 

That there are cert ain ways whereby to know that a Teſtimony delivered 
is infallible z and that is fully proved by theſe two Arguments. 1. That 
it is the duty of all thoſe to whom it is propounded to believe it; 
now how cou d that be a duty in them to believe, which they had no 
ways to know whether it were a Teſtimony. to be believed, or no? 2. 
Becauſe God will condemn the World for Unbelief : In which the Ju- 
ſtice of God's proceeding doth neceſſarily ſappoſe that there were ſuffi- 

_ cient Arguments to induce them to believe, which cou'd not be, unleſs 
there were ſome certain way ſuppoſed- whereby a Teſtimony may be 
known to be infallible. Theſe three tliings now being ſuppoſed, viz. 
That a Doctrine may be true which depends not on evidence of Rea- 
ſon; that the greateſt demonſtration of the truth of ſuch a Doctrine, is 
its being delivered by infallible Teſtimony ; and that there are certain 
ways whereby a Teſtimony may be known to be infallible: Our firſt 
Principle is fully confirmed, which was, That where the truth of 4 Do- 
Frine depends not on Evidence of Reaſon, but on the Authority of him that 
reveals it, the only way to prove the Doctrine to be true, is to prove = 
the Teſtimony of him that reveals it to be infallible. _ 5 3 

The next Principle or Hypotheſis which I lay down, is, That there can VIII. 
be no greater evidence that a Teſtimony is infallible, than that it is the Te- 2.1 Huth. 
ſtimony of God himſelf. The truth of this depends upon a common No- 
tion of Humane Nature, which is the Veracity of God in whatever 
way he diſcovers himſelf to Men; and therefore the ultimate Reſoluti- 
on of our Faith, as to its formal object, muſt be alone into the Veracity 
of God revealing things unto us; for the Principinm certitudinzs, or 
foundation of all certain aſſent can be fetched no higher, neither will 
it ſtand any lower than the infallible Verity of God himſelf; and the 
Principium patefactionis, or the ground of diſcovery of Spiritual truth 
to our Minds muſt be reſolved into Divine Teſtimony, or Revelation. 
Theſe two then not taken aſunder, but jointly, God, who cannot lye, 
hath revealed theſe things, is the only certain foundation for a Divine 
Faith to reſt it ſelf upon. But now the particular exerciſe of a Divine 
Faith lies in a firm aſſent to ſuch a particular thing as divinely reveald; 
and herein lies not ſo much the Teſtimony, bas the peculiar energy of the 
Spirit of God in inclining the Soul to believe peculiar objects of Faith, 
as of Divine Revelation. But the general ground of Faith, which they 
call the formal object, or the ratio propter quam credimus, is the general 
infallibility of a Divine Teſtimony. For in a matter concerning Divine 
Revelation, there are two great Queſtions to be reſolved : The firſt is, 

Why! believe a Divine Teſtimony with a firm affene > The Anſwer 
to that is, Becauſe I am aſſur d, that whatever God ſpeaks is true: the 
other is, Upan what grounds do Ibelieve this to be a Divine Teſtimo- 
ny 2 The reſolution of which, as far as I can underſtand, muſt be 1 
rom 
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from thoſe rational Evidences whereby a Divine Teſtimony muſt be 
diſtinguiſh'd from one merely Humane and fallible. For the Spirit of 
Godin its workings upon the Mind, doth not carry it on by a brutiſh 
impulſe, but draws it by a Spiritual diſcovery of ſuch ſtrong and per- 
ſuaſive grounds to aſſent to what is reveal'd, that the Mind doth rea- 
dily give a firm aſſent to that which it ſees ſuch convincing Reaſon to 
believe. Now the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, is the maniteſtation of 
a Divine Teſtimony ; which the Spirit of God fo clearly diſcovers to a 
true Believer, that he not only firmly aſſents to the general foundation 
of Faith, the Veracity of God, but to the particular object propounded, as 
a matter of Divine Revelation. But this latter Queſtion 1s not here the 
matter of our Diſcourſez our Propoſition only concerns the general 
foundation of Faith, which appears to be ſo rational and evident, as 
no Principle in Nature can be more. For if the Teſtimony on which! 
am to rely be only God's, and I be aſſur d from Natural Reaſon, that 
his Teſtimony can be no other than infallible, wherein doth the cer- 
tainty of the foundation of Faith fall ſhort of that in any Mathematical 
demonſtration 2 Upon which account a Divine Teſtimony hath been 
regarded with ſo much veneration among all who have own'd a Deity, 
altho' they have been unacquainted with any certain way of Divine Re- 
velation. And the reaſon why any rejected ſuch a Teſtimony among 
the Heathens, was either, becauſe they believed not a Deity; or elſe 
that the particular Teſtimonies produced were mere frauds and impo- 
ſtures, and therefore no Divine Teſtimony, as it was given out to be. 
But the Principle ſtill remain d indiſputable, that on ſuppoſition the 
Teſtimony were what it pretended to be, there was the greateſt reaſon 
to believe it, altho' it came not in ſuch a way of probation, as their 
Fragm. Sciences proceeded in. From which Principle aroſe that ſpeech of Zulhy, 
cle. which he hath tranſlated our of Plato's Timæus; Ac diſficillimum fuctu d 
Diis ortis fidem non habere, quamquam nec argumentis nec rationibus certis 
eorum ratio confirmetur. By which we ſee what a preſumption there was 
of Truth, where there was any evidence of a Divine Teſtimony. And 
no doubt upon the advantage of this Principle it was the Devil gain'd fo 
great credit to his Oracles; for therein he did the moſt imitate Divine 
Revelation. From hence then we ſee what a firm bottom Faith in 
the general ſtands upon, which is nothing ſhort of an infallible Di- 
vine Teſtimony : other things may conduce by way of ſubſerviency for - 
the diſcovery of this; but nothing elſe can be a ſure foundation for a 

Divine Faith, but whatisa Teſtimony of God himſelf. 
A Teſtimony may be known to be divine and infallible, tho God himſelf do 
2. Hypoth, not ſpeak in an immediate way. By being known, Ido not mean the firm 
perſwaſion of a Mind enlightned by the Spirit of God, but that there 
are ſufficient Evidences ex parte rei, to convince Men. of it, which are 
not wilfully blind and obſtinate, z. e. that the ground of unbelief in any 
cannot be imputed to the defect of ſufficient Motives to Faith, but to 
their own perverſeneſs and prejudice in not diſcerning them. Now 
that God may reveal and declare his Mind to the World, not in an im- 
mediate way, but by ſome Inſtruments he may make uſe of to that end, 
15 not only evident from the great ſutableneſs of ſuch a way to the con- 
ditions of the Perſon he ſpeaks to, but from the general perſuaſion of 
the World concerning the poſſibility of Inſpiration. The Jews are ſo 
far from denying this, that it is the very foundation of their Religion as 
well as ours; God diſcovering the moſt of his Will to them by the Pro- 
phets, 


_ 
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hets, or by Perſons divincly inſpird. And this general conſent 
of all other Nations, that there is ſuch a Principle as Divination: in 
the World, doth make it evident, that it carries no repugnangy at 
all to Natural Light, ſuppoſing that there is a God, that he hou'd 
reveal his Mind by ſome particular Perſons unto the World. -For 


Divinatione, is very conſiderable. Vetus opinio eſt jam uſque ab Heroicis 
duFa temporibus, eaque & populi Romani & omnium gentium firmata con- 
ſenſu, verſari quandam inter homines divinationen, quam Græci mall 
appellant, i. e. preſenſionem &. ſcientiam rerum futurarum; and ſoon af- 
ter adds, gentem quidem nullam video neque tam humanam atque doitant, 
weque tam immanem atque barbaram, que non ſignificari futura, &* 7 qui- 


de Divin 


buſdam intelligi, predicique poſſe cenſeat. He makes it appear to be an 


univerſal ſentiment of all Nations in the World, and inſtanceth parti- 
cularly in the Afrians, Egyptians, Cilicians, Piſidians, Pamphylians, 


Grecians, Romans, Etrurians, and others. It is true indeed he after 


mentions ſome Philoſophers who deny'd it; but they were moſt part the 
followers of Epicurus, who deny'd any Providence, and therefore might 
well take away Divination - but if Xemnophanes Colophonizs had any fol- 
lowers who aſſerted the one, and deny'd the other (as Tully ſeems to 
intimate that he was alone in that perſuaſion) yet we may probably ſup- 
poſe the reaſon of their rejecting it might be the Impoſtures which went 
under the name of Divination among them; which are excellently diſ- 
cover'd by that Prince of Roman Philoſophers as well as Orators, in 
his ſecond Book of Divination : But it is apparent by the ſame Author, 
that the generality of Philoſophers conſented with the People in this 
perſuaſion, as the Followers of thofe three great Sects of Socrates, Py- 
thagoras and Ariſtotle, were all approvers of it; but of all Perſons the 


Stoics were the moſt zealous contenders for it, eſpecially Chryſippus, Di- 


ogenes Babylonins, Antipater and Poſſrdonins. Some indeed rejected ſome 


ways of Divination, yet embraced others, as Dicearchus and Cratippas, 


who rejected all but Dreams and Ecſtafies ; but in the general we find 


theſe two Principles went together among them, the exiſtence of a De- 


ity, and the certainty of Divination; fo that from Divination they 
prov'd a Deity, and from a Deity Divination. Si ſunt genera divinands 


vera, eſſe Deos; viciſſimque ſi Dii ſint, eſſe qui divinent, as Quintus Ci- 


cero there ſpeaks : and at laſt thus triumphs in the multitude of his wit- 
neſles, An dum beſtiæ loquantur exſpectamus, hominum conſentiente aucło- 
ritate contenti non ſimus? lt may not be amiſs to produce the chief Ar- 
gument on which the Stoics infiſted to prove the neceſſity of Divination, 
ſuppoſing the exiſtence of a Deity. If there be Gods, ſay they, and 
| they do not reveal to Men things to come; it either 3s becauſe they do nat 
love them, or becauſe they do not know themſelves what ſhall come to paſs, 

or they think it is of no concernment to Men to know future things, or that 
it doth not become their rg to reveal them, or that they cannot reveal 
them to Men if they would : but neither is it true that they do not love Men; 
for the Gods are of a bountiful nature, and friends to Mankind; neither 
can they be ignorant of future things, becauſe they are appointed and decreed 
by them; neither is it of no concernment to Men to know future things; for 
that makes them more cautious if they know them; neither is it repugnant to 


their Majeſty to reveal them, for nothing is more noble than bounty and dor 


ing good; and they muſt needs know theſe things; therefore they may make 


them non to others 3 and if they do make them known, there muſt be ſome 
: way 


which purpoſe the teſtimony of Tully in the entrance of his Books de yg: 725 
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way whereby to know that they do ſo; or elſe they ſignifie them to no purpoſe. 
If now inſtead of the knowledge of future contingencies, and the mul- 
titude of their Gods, they had inſiſted on the difcovery and revelation 
by the true God of thoſe ways, which may lead Men to eternal Happi- 
neſs; that Argument had been ſtrong and convincing, which as it ſtands 
is ſophiſtical and fallacious. So that it is very plain, that not only a 
poſſibility of Divination was acknowledg'd by thoſe who wanted Divine 
Revelation, but that this Divination did not ariſe from mere Natura] 
Cauſes, but from an afflatus Divinus, and a concitatio quædam animi, as 
they there ſpeak, which imports nothing ſhort of Divine Inſpiration, 
Nay the opinion of this was ſo common among them, that they thought 
any extraordinary Perſons had ſomething of Divine Enthuſiaſm in them, 
as Tully elſewhere tells us, Nemo vir magnus ſine aliquo afflatu Divino un- 

uam fait, Altho then theſe Heathens were greatly miſtaken as to 
thoſe things they took for a Divine AMfatus and Divination, yet we can- 
not conceive ſo general a Senſe ſhou'd be imprinted on the minds of 
Men of ſuch a thing as that was, were it not a thing highly conſonant 
to Principles of Reaſon, that God ſhou'd communicate his mind to the 
World by the Inſpiration of ſome Perſons. And therefore I conceive 
that Cicero and his Brother Quintus, who manage that excellent diſpute 
of Divination between them, have divided the Truth between them 
too. For on the one fide Quintus evidently proves the poſſibility of 
the thing, the conſequence of it upon the acknowledgement of a Deity, 
and the general conſent of Mankind in the owning of it; and on the 
other ſide Tully himſelf excellently lays open the vanity, folly and un- 
certainty, not only of the common ways of Divination, but of the Ora- 
cles which were in ſuch great eſteem among the Heathens. And altho' 
Tully doth ſo ſharply and ſarcaſtically anſwer the Argument from the 
common conſent of Men; quaſi vero quidquam fit tam valde, quam nihil 


ſapere, vulgare; as though nothing Men did more generally agree in, than 


in being Fools yet as it is evident that the ground of thatScoff was from 
the ſeveral manners of Divination then in uſe, ſo it cannot be thought 
to be a general impeachment of Human Nature in a thing ſo conſequent 
upon the being of a God, which as himſelf elſewhere. proves, is as 
clear from reaſon as from that Teſtimonium gentium in hac unare non dilſi- 
dentinm, as the Chriſtian Cicero, Lactantius ſpeaks, The conſent of Nati- 
ons, which ſcarce agree in any thing elſe. but that there is a God. That 
which we now inferr from hence is, That God may make known his 
Mind in a way infallible, tho' not immediate; for in caſe of Inſpiration 
of mere Men, it is not They ſo much which ſpeak, as God by them; 
and in caſe that God himſelf ſhou'd ſpeak thro' the veil of Humane Na- 
ture, the Teſtimony muſt needs be infallible, tho' the appearance of 
the Divinity be not viſible. | | 

Thoſe evidences whereby a Divine Teſtimony may be known, muſt be ſuch 


as may not leave Mens minds in ſuſpence, but are of their own nature convin- 


cing proofs of it. For altho' as to the event ſome may doubt, and others 
disbelieve the Teſtimony ſo prov'd; yet it is ſufficient for our purpoſe, 
that in the nature of the things (ſuppoſing them to be ſuch as we ſpeak 
of) they are ſufficient for the eviction that the Teſtimony atteſted by 
them is divine and infallible, I know it is a great diſpute among many, 
whether thoſe things, which are uſually call'd the common Motives 
of Faith, do of their own nature only induce a probable perſuaſion of 
the truth of the Doctrine as probable which they are join'd with, or 
— | | elſe 
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elſe are they ſufficient for the producing a firm aſſent to the Doctrine 
as true? I grant they are not demonſtrative fo as to inforce aſſent; for 
we ſee.the contrary by the experience of all Ages; but that they are 
not ſufficient foundation for an unprejudic'd Mind to eſtabliſh a firm aſ- 
ſent upon, is a thing not eaſie to be granted; chiefly upon this account, 
that an obligation to believe doth lie upon every one to whom theſe e- 
vidences of a Divine Teſtimony are ſufficiently diſcover d. And other- 
wiſe of all ſins the ſin of Unbelief, as to God revealing his mind, were 
the moſt excuſable and pardonable ſin ; nay, it wou'd be little leſs than 
a part of prudence z becauſe what can it be accounted but temerity and 
imprudence in any to believe a Doctrine as true, only upon probable in- 
ducements? and what can it be but wiſdom to with-hold aſſent upon a 
mere Veriſimilitude? conſidering what the Lyrick Poet hath long ſince 
truly told us ; 

| 4 ms m #, Seri Powe 
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That a Falſhood may frequently ſeem truer to common underſtandings 
than Truth it ſelf : and as Menander ſpeaks, 70 may aw > a AnStie; 
74 elbe pail, t, erke dL, that 4 mere veriſimilitude may have 
more force on vulgar minds than Truth hath. If therefore there be no evi- 
dences given ſufficient to carry the minds of Men beyond mere probabi- 
lity, what ſin can it be in thoſe to disbelieve who cannot be obliged 
to believe as true what is only diſcoverd as probable? I cannot 
therefore ſee how an obligation to believe a Divine Teſtimony is con- 
ſiſtent with their opinion, who make the utmoſt which any outward e- 
vidences can extend to, to be only the bare credibility of the Doctrine 
atteſted by them. I can very well ſatisfie my ſelf with the ground and 
reaſon why the more ſubtle Wits of the Church of Rome do aſſert this; 
for if nothing elſe can be produced by all motives of Faith but only a 
probable perſuaſion of the Truth of Chriſtian Doctrine, then here comes 
in the faireſt pretence for the Infallibility of their Church: for other- 
wiſe they tell us we can have no foundation for a Divine Faith; 
for how can that be a foundation for Divine Faith, which can 
reach no higher than a Moral Inducement, and beget only a proba- 
ble perſuaſion of the credibility of the Doctrine of Chriſt? But on 
what account thoſe who diſown the Infallibility of the Church of Rome 
in the propoſal of matters of Faith, ſhou'd yet conſent with thoſe of 
it in an Hypotheſis taken up in probability, merely out of ſubſerviency 
to that moſt advantageous piece of the myſtery of Iniquity, is not eaſie 
to reſolve. Unleſs the over-fondneſs of ſome upon the Doctrine of the 
Schools, more than of the Goſpel, hath been the occaſion of it. For 
how agreeable can that opinion be to the Goſpel, which ſo evidently 
puts the moſt defenſive weapons into the hands of Unbelief? For 
doubtleſs in the judgment of any rational Perſon, a mere probable per- 
ſuaſion of the credibility of the Doctrine of Chriſt, where an aſſent to 
it as true is requir'd, can never be look d on as an act of Faith: for if 
my aſſent to the Truth of the thing be according to the ſtrength of the 
Arguments inducing me to believe, and theſe Arguments do only prove 
a probability of Divine Teſtimony, my aſſent can be no ſtronger than 


to a thing merely probable ; which is, that it may be, or not be 
R Tx: true; 
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true; which is not properly aſſent, but a ſuſpending our judgments till 
ſome convincing Argument be produced on either fide. And therefore 
according to this opinion thoſe who 'ſaw all the Miracles which 
Chriſt did, cou'd not be bound to believe in Chriſt, but only to have a 
favourable opinion of his Perſon and Doctrine, as a thing which tho 
not evidenc'd to be true by what he did, yet it was very piouſly credible; 
but they muſt have a care withal of venturing their Belief too far, only 
on ſuch Moral Inducements as Miracles were, for fear they ſhou'd go 
further than the force of the Arguments wou'd carry them. Had not 
this opinion now, think we, been a very probable way to have conver- 
ted the World upon the Preaching of Chriſt and his Apoſtles; when 
Chriſt ſaith, though ye believe not me, believe the works, that ye may know 
and believe that the Father is in me, and I in him? Nay, ſaith this o- 
pinion, that is more than we are bound to do; tho' we ſee thy Works 
we are not bound to believe thy Teſtimony to be Divine and certainly 
true : but we will do all we are bound to do; we will entertain a fa- 
vourable opinion of thy Perſon and Doctrine, and wait for ſomewhat 
elſe, but we do not well know what, to perſuade us to believe. When 


4 2. the Apoſtles preach the danger of Unbelief, becauſe the Doctrine of the 


Goſpel was confirmed by ſigns and wonders, and divers miracles and gifts 
of the Holy Ghoſt ; what a fair anſwer doth this opinion put into the 
mouths of Infidels, that notwithſtanding all theſe Signs and Wonders, 
they were never bound to believe the Goſpel as a certain Truth, and 
therefore they hope the danger is not ſo great in neglecting the Salvation 
promis'd by the Goſpel? | 

I cannot conceive that Men otherwiſe learned and ſober, ſhou'd with 
ſo much confidence aſſert that the rational evidences of a Divine Teſti- 
mony are inſufficient to prove a Doctrine true, unleſs it be from hence, 


that they find that notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt evidences many Perſons 


continue in Unbelief. For ſay they, If theſe Arguments were ſcientifical 
and demonſirative, (as they ſpeak) of the truth of the Doctrine atteſted 
by them, then all perſons to whom they are propounded, muſt certainly be- 
lieve, But this is very eaſily anſwer'd ; for we ſpeak not of internal, 
but outward Evidence; not of that in the Subject, but of the Object, 
or more fully of the Reaſon of the thing, and not the Event in us; for 
doubtleſs there may be undoubted Truth and Evidence in many things 
which ſome perſons either cannot or will not underſtand. If Epicurus 
ſhou d contend (till that the Sun and Stars are no bigger than they ſeem 
to be, will it hence follow that there can be no rational Demonſtration 
of the contrary? Nay, if the way of demonſtration be offerd him, 
and Teleſcopes put into his hands, yet if he be reſolv'd to maintain his 
credit, and therefore his Opinion, and will not uſe the Teleſcopes, or 
ſuſpect ſtill they are intended only to deceive his fight ; what poſſible 
way will there be of convincing ſuch a Perſon, tho the thing be in its 
ſelf demonſtrable > Now if the ſtrength of Prejudice or maintaining of 
Credit can prevail ſo much in matters of Mathematical evidence, to 
with-hold aſſent ; what power may we think a corrupt Intereſt may have 
upon the Underſtanding, as to the Arguments which tend to prove the 
truth of that Doctrine, which is ſo repugnant to that carnal Intereſt 
which the heart is already devoted to! Our bleſſed Saviour hath him- 
ſelf given us ſo full an account of the original and cauſes of Unbelief in 
the perſons he convers'd with, that that may yield us a ſufficient Anſwer 
to this Objection. He tells us the ground of it was not want of light, 


nay, 


2 
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there was light ſufficient to convince any, but that thoſe to whom 7,1... 15. 
— light came 1 darkneſs rather than it, becauſe their deeds were evil, 442 "yy 
That they could not: believe while they received honour one f another, and 
ſought not the honourwhich was of God only, i. e. That they were fo gree- 
dy of Applauſe from each other, that they wou d not impartially ſearch 
into the truth of that Doctrine, which did touch their Sores ſo to the 
quick, that they had rather have them feſter upon them, than go to 
the trouble of ſo ſharp a cure. That the reaſon ſo few followed him 
was becauſe the way wis narrow and the gate ſtrait which men muſt go in Mat 7.14. 
at ; and therefore no wonder ſo few of the rich and proud Phariſees 
cou d get in at it; they were partly ſo ſwell d with a high opinion of 
themſelves, and partly ſo loaden with their riches, that they thought 
it was to no purpoſe for them to think of going in at ſo ſtrait a gate, 
while they were reſolv d to part with neither 
That the final ground of the rejection of any, was not want of evi- 
dence to bring them to believe, nor want of readineſs in Chriſt to re- 
ceive them if they did, but it was 2 peeviſh, wilful, obſtinate, malirious Joh. 5.40. 
ſpirit that they would not come to Chriſt, nor believe his Doctrine (for 
choſe import the ſame) but when the moſt convincing Miracles were 
us d, they wou d rather attribute them to the Prince of Devils than ig the Match. 11. 
power of God. And tho our Saviour preſently by rational and demon- 
ſtrative Arguments did prove the contrary to their faces; yet we ſee 
thereby it wasa Reſolution not to be convinc'd, or yield to the Truth, 
which was the cauſe why they did not believe. Now from this very 
inſtance of our Saviour's proceedings with the Phariſees by rational Ar. 
guments, I demand, whether theſe Arguments of our Saviour were ſuf- 
ficient foundations for a Divine Aſſent to that Truth, that our Saviour 
did not his Miracles by any Diabolical but by Divine power, ot no? If 
they were, then it is evident that rational Evidence may be a foundati- 
on for Divine Faith, 'or that ſome motives to believe may be ſo ſtrong, 
as to be ſufficient evidence of the Truth and certainty of the Doctrine: 
If theſe Arguments were not ſufficient proofs of what our Saviour ſpake, 
then welfare the Phariſees; it ſeems they ſaid nothing but what might 
be thus far juſtify'd, that the contrary to it cou'd not be demonſtrated. 
And if the evidence of our Saviours Miracles were ſo great, as ſome ſup- 
poſe, that the Phariſees cou'd not but be convinced that they were Di- 
vine; but out of their malice and envy they uttered this Blaſphemy a- 
gainſt the Holy Ghoſt, to keep the people from following Chriſt; then 
we hence infer two things : Firſt, How ſtrong an evidence there was in 
the Miracles of Chriſt, when it convinced his moſt reſolute enemies that 
they were Divine. Secondly, What power a corrupt will may have over a 
convinced Underſtanding. For altho the Will may not hinderthe con- 
viction, yet it may ſoon ſtifle it, by ſuggeſting thoſe things to the Mind 
which may divert it from thoſe convictions of Truth; and ſeek to find 
out any ways to diſgrace it. It wou'd be no difficult task to diſcover 
in all thoſe inſtances wherein the Unbelief of Men is diſcover'd 
in the New Teſtament, that the Perſons guilty of it did not proceed 
like rational Men, or ſuch as deſir d Truth, but were wholly carried a- 
way thro' paſſion, intereſt, prejudice, diſaffection, or ſome other cauſe 
of that nature, which may give us a ſufficient account why thoſe per- 
ſons did not believe, altho there might be clear and undoubted evidence 
to perſuade them to it. But altho 1 aſſert that theſe rational eviden- 
ces are ſufficient arguments of the truth of the Doctrine they come to 
u 2 manifeſt; 
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manifeſt; yet I wou d not be ſo underſtood, that I thereby reſolve all 
Religion into a mere act of Reaſon and Knowledge, and that no more 
| power is requir'd..in the Underſtanding to believe the Goſpel, than to 
| | believe a Mathematical Demonſtration : which is another Objection 
| ſome lay in the way of this Opinion; but it is not difficult getting over 
| it. For the ſufficiency which I attribute to rational Evidence, is not 
| abſolute and ſimple, but in ſuo genere, as an objective Evidence. Not- 
| | | withſtanding this the whole work of the Spirit of God in its peculiar 
| energy and way of operation upon the Soul, is left intire to it felf: But 
f then when the Spirit works as to the planting of a truly Divine Faith, I 
do not think that it only perſuades the Soul of the truth of a Divine 
Teſtimony, but withal repreſents the truths reveal'd by that Teſtimony, 
with all that excellency and ſuitableneſs that there is in them, that by 
the moſt agreeable, yet effectual influence of the Spirit upon the Soul, 
it cheerfully embraceth that Truth which is reveal'd, and cordially 
| yields up it ſelf in obedience to it. This is the Divine Faith which 
| the Scripture acquaints us with, and not ſuch a one as merely believes 
| the truth of a Divine Teſtimony : and as to the production of this Faith, 
I acknowledge mere rational Evidence: to be inſufficient, becauſe they 
3 | oceed in two very different ways; the one is to ſatisfy Mens Minds 
| in the truth of the Doctrine, the other is to bring them effectually to ad- 
here unto it. The aſſerting of the one therefore doth no more tend to 
deſtroy the other, than the ſaying that a Teleſcope will help us to diſ- 
| cover very much of the heavenly Bodies, doth imply that a blind Man 
ö may ſee them, if he makes but uſe of them. Altho therefore the natural 
| Mari cannot favingly apprehend the things of God ; yet there may be 
| ſo much rational Evidence going along with Divine Revelation, that 
ſuppoſing Reaſon to be pure, and not corrupted and ſteep'd in Senſe as 
| now it is, it wou'd diſcover Spiritual Evidence to be the moſt real and 
| | convincing Evidence. Thus far we have prov'd, That where there is 
| any infallible Teſtimony, there is ſufficient rational Evidence going along 
| with it, to make it appear that it is from God, | | 
| 
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CHAP I 


The ratiogal Piidence of the truth of Chriſtian Religion 
457 2 ey front Miracleg. 


I; 1 11. e o Miracles afpears from God and Providence; the 
evidence of a Divine Teſtimony by them. God alone can really al- 
ter the courſe of Nature. The Devil's power of working Miracles 
conſider d. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius. The cures in the Temple 
of &ſculapius at Rome, ec, II. God never works Miracles, but 
for ſonie particular end. The particular reaſons, of the Miracles of 
Chriſt. The repealing the Law of Moſes, which had been ſettled 
by Miracles, Why Cha check'd the Phariſees for demanding a Sign, 
| whent himſelf appeals to his Miracles, The power of Chrilt's Ma- 
cles on many who did not throughly believe. III. Chriſt's Miracles 
made it. evident that he was the Meſlias, becauſe the Prediftions 
were fulfill d in him. Why John Baptiſt wrought no Miracles, IV. 
Chriſt's Miracles neceſſary for the overthrow of the Devil's King- 
dom. V. Of the Demoniacs and Lunatics in the Goſpel, and in the 
Primitive Church. The power of the Name of Chriſt over them large- 
ly prov'd by ſeveral Teſtimonies: VI. The evidence thence of 4 Di. 
vine Power in Chriſt. VII, Of counterfeit diſpoſſeions. Of Mira- 
cles wrought among Infidels. VII. Of the future ſtate of the Church. 
IX. The neceſſity 25 the Miracles of Chrift, as to the propagation 
of Chriſtian Religion: that prov d from. the condition of the Pub- 
liſhers, and the ſucceſs of the Doctrine. The Apoſiles knew the ha- 


Fard of their employment, before they entred into it. X. The bold. 


neſs and reſolution of the Apoſtles notwithſtanding this, compar d 
with heathen Philoſophers. XI. No motive con d carry the Apoitles 
thro their employment, but the truth of their Doctrine; XII. not 
ſeeking the honour, profit or pleaſure of the World, XIII. The Apo- 
files evidence of the truth of their Doctrine lay in being eje-witneſſes 
of our Saviour's Miracles and Reſurrection. XIV, XV, XVI, 
XVII, XVIII, That atte ſted by themſelves ; their ſufficiency thence 

for preaching the Goſpel. XIX. Of the nature of the Doctrine of 
the Goſpel ; contrariety of it to Natural Inclinations, XX. Strange 
ſucceſs of it, notwithſtanding it came not with bumane power: No 
Chriſtian Emperour till the Goſpel univerſally preach d. XXI, XXII, 
XXIII, XXIV. The weakneſs and ſimplicity of the inſtruments 


which weed? d the Goſpel. From all which the ns Evidence of 
the power of Miracles is prov d. 


of 


II. Chap. 1 
j '$> all rational Evidences which tend to confirm the truth of a Divine 
: Teſtimony, there can be none greater than a power of working Mira- 
cles for confirmation that the Teſtimony which ir reveal d is infallible. The 
bility of a power of Miracles cannot be queſtion'd by any who aſ- 
ſert'a Deity and a Providence; for by the ſame Power that things were 
either at firſt produced, or 'are ſtill conſerv'd (which is equivalent to 
the other) the courſe of Nature may be alter'd, . which 
are beyond the power of inferiour Cauſes: For tho that be an immuta- 
ble Law of Nature as to Phyſical Beings, that every thing remains in the 
cbutſe and order wherein it was ſet at the Creation; yet that 179 holds 
till the ſame power which ſet it in that order ſhall otherwiſe diſpoſe of 
it. Granting then the poſſibility of Miracles, the ſubject of this Hypo- 
theſis is: That a power of Miracles is the cleareſt Evidence of a Divine 
Teſtimony, which will appear from theſe following Conſiderations. 
1. Gbd alone can really alter the courſe of Nature. I ſpeak not of ſuch 
things which are apt only to raiſe admiration in us, becauſe of our un- 
acquaintedneſs with the cauſes of them, or manner of their production, 
which are thence call'd Wonders, much leſs of mere Juggles and impo- 
ftares, whereby the Eyes of Men are deceiv'd ; but I ſpeak of ſuch things 
as are in themſelves either contrary to, or above the courſe of Nature, 
i. e. that order which is eſtabliſh d in the Univerſe, ' The Devil no que- 
ſtion may, and doth often deceive the World, and may by ſubtility 
and the agility of his nature, perform ſuch things as may amuſe the 
Minds of Men, and ſometimes put them to it, to find a difference be- 
tween them and real Miracles, if they only make their Senſes jadges of 
them. And ſuch kind of Wonders, tho they are but fparingly done, 
and with a kind of ſecreſy (as tho they were conſulting with Catiline 
about the burning Rome) yet the Devil wou d have ſome (eſpecially 
when Ignorance and Superſtition are aſcendants) to keep up his intereſt 
in the World. Or elſe, when he is like to be diſpoſſeſsd and thrown 
out of all, he tries his utmoſt to keep as many to him as may be: Thus 
when the Spirit of God appear'd in the Miracles of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles and the Primitive Church, he then conjur'd up all the infernal 
Powers to do ſomething parallel, to keep poſſeſſion of his idolatrous 
Temples, as long as he cou'd. Thus we find Simon Magus dogging the 
Apoſtles (as it were) at the heels, that by his Magic he might ſtagger 
the People concerning the Miracles wrought by the Apoſtles : After 
him Apollonius appear d upon the Stage; but his wonders are ſuch piti- 
ful things, compar'd with thoſe wrought by Chriſt or his Apoſtles, that 
it cou d be nothing but malice in Hieroclet to mention him in competi- 
tion with Chriſt, But thoſe things which ſeem a great deal more con- 
ſiderable than either of theſe, were, The cure of a blind Man by Veſpa- 
zuetan. fan in Mgypt, mention d by Tacitus and Suetonius, wherein there was 
7</1.42:7-2 palpable imitation of our Saviour's curing the blind Man in the Go- 
ſpel; for the Man told n, Reſtiiuturum oculos ſt inſpuiſſet, That 
he ſhould receive his ſight by his ſpittle : So Spartianus tells us of a Woman 
that was cur d of her blindneſs by kiſſing the knees of the Emperour 
* Bovhorn, Adeian; and * Boxhormins hath produced an old Table in the Temple of 
Qu. Rem. Fiſcul apins at Rome of ſeveral diſeaſed perſons that were cured there: 
1.7. 4 lid Man in the time of Antoninus was cared by this Oracle; he muſt 
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come to the Altar, and kneel there; from the right ſide he muſt turn to the 
left; and put five fingers upon the Altar, and then lift up his hands and touch 
bis eyes and ſo was cured + Another called Lucius cared of the pain of his 
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fide, by mixing the aſhes of the Altar with the wine, and applying it to his 
fide ; another cured of ſpitting of blood by the kernel of a pine-apple and ho- 
ney, uſed three days; a fourth cured of Blindneſs by the blood of a white cock 
and honey uſed three days upon his eyes. Theſe are the moſt conſiderable 
of all the pretended Miracles done about that time, when the noiſe of 
the Chriſtian Miracles were ſpread ſo far and done fo frequently, that 
they challenged the Heathens again and again to bring forth any perſon 
poſſeſs'd with a Devil; if he did not confeſs to them that he was a De- 
vil, tho' he made the Heathens believe that he was a God, they were 
contented to leave their blood in the place. = | 
For thus Tertullian ſpeaks in his Apology to them: Edatur hic aliquis Tet". 
ſub tribunalibus veſtris, quem dæmone agi conſiet : juſſus 4 quolibet Chriſtia- * 
no loqui ſpiritus ille, tam ſe Dæmonem confitebitur de vero, quam alibi De- 
um de falſo: æque producatur aliquis ex iis qui de deo pati exiſtimantur, 
Jui aris inhalantet numen de nidore concipiunt, qui rudtando curantur, qui 
anhelando profantur. Iſta ipſa Virgo cæleſtis pluviarum pollicitatrix, iſte 
ipſe & ſculapius Medicinarum dlemonſtrator, alias de morituris ſcordii G. 
denatii & Aſclepiadoti ſubminiſtrator, niſi ſe Demones confeſſt ſuerint, Chri- 
iano mentiri non audentes, ibidem illius Chriſtiani procaciſſimi ſanguinem 
fundite. Quid iſto opere mamifeſtius, quid hac probatione fidelius? ſempli- 
citas veritatis in medio eſt; virtus illi ſua aſſiſtit; nihil ſuſpicari licebit, 
 zragia aut aliqua fallacia fieri, Dictis non ſtetis, ſi oculi veſtri &. aures 
permiſerint vobis. In theſe very daring words, we ſee how the Chriſti- 
ans appeal'd to their Senſes, even with the hazard of their own lives 
that they wou'd make even Æſculapius himſelf confeſs what he was, an 
by whoſe power all the cures were wrought upon the Dreamers in his 
Temples. And for the manner of the Devil's cures, the ſame Author 
explains it thus. Lædunt primo, dehinc remedia precipiunt ad miracu- Ibid. c. 22. 
lum nova, ſfue contraria, poſt que deſinunt lædere, & curaſſe creduntur. 
They firſt poſſeſs the bodies themſelves (as Demoniacs were common in 
thoſe times) and affect it with various diſtempers, afterwards upon uſing 
the ſtrange remedies preſcribed by Æſculapius, they forſake their ſtation, and 
the perſon is cured, And for the cures perform'd by the Emperours, 
thoſe who conſider what various artifices were about that time uſed 
to procure an opinion of Divinity in the Emperours, will not much 
wonder that ſuch reports ſhou'd be ſpread of them, or that any perſons 
ſhou'd fain theſe diſtempers to give themſelves out to be cured by them. 
But granting ſomewhat wonderful in theſe, what are they, compar'd 
with thoſe done by Chriſtians? and who ever wou'd lay down his life 
to atteſt any of them? So that tho the Devil by his ſubtilty may eaſily _ 
impoſe upon Spectators eyes, yet it was impoſſible for him by any pow- 
er of his own to alter the courſe of Nature, or produce any real Mira- 
cle. For every true Miracle is a production of ſomethingout of nothing 
(which cannot be done by leſs than an omnipotent arm) and that either 
in the thing it ſelf, when it is of that nature that it cannot be produ- 
ced by any Second Cauſes, as the raiſing of the dead; in the manner of 
doing it, when tho the thing lies within the poſſibility of Second 
Cauſes, yet it is perform'd without the help of any of them, as in the 
cure of diſeaſes without any uſe of means, by 4 word ſpeaking, the touch 
of a garment, &c. Now that all thoſe Miracles which were wrought in 
confirmation of the Chriſtian Doctrine were ſuch true and proper Mi- 
racles, will be diſcover'd afterwards. 


2. God wever alters the conrſe of Nature, but for ſome very — II. 
end. 
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end. For otherwiſe when he did it, it wou'd not be taken notice of 
nor thought to be an alteration of the order of Nature, but only ſome 
rare contingiences which lie hid in the order of Cauſes, but only break 
out at ſome times : of which ſort are all thoſe things which the ignorant 
World is apt to account as Prodigies. Of all which rare contingences 

Cicero de in Nature, I ſay, as the Roman Orator doth, Si quod raro fit, id por- 

Div, JI. 2. ten tum put and um eſt, ſapientem eſſe portentum eſt 3 ſepins enim mulum pe- 
periſſe arbitror, quam ſapientem fuiſſe. If all rare contingences be accounted 
prodigies, a wiſe Man js certainly the greateſt Prodigy. But theſe are quite 
of another nature from true Miracles, which are immediately produced 
by a Divine Power, and intended for a confirmation of ſome Divine 
Teſtimony. There are now ſeveral weighty Reaſons, which might 
make Miracles neceſſary in the time of our Saviour, as an Evidence of 
his Divine Authority and Power. 

1. That be came to take down that way of worſhip, which had been at firſs 
ſettled by a power of Miracles in Moſes. God wou'd not be ſo much 
wanting to the Faith of that People, which had receiv d their Law by 
Signs and Wonders from Heaven, but that there ſhou'd be as ſtrong an 
Evidence given to them, that the fulneſs of time was come when that 
diſpenſation was to have an end, and to give place to one more perfect, 
which was to be eſtabliſh'd inſtead of it. Upon which account the 
Jews might rationally enquire after a Sign, where any new Revelation 
was diſcover'd, which might null the obligation of any former Law : 
and when they enquire ſo much after a Sign, our Saviour doth not re- 
ject the enquiry as in it ſelf unreaſonable, but as made in an unreaſonable 
manner; for they wou'd not be contented with the Miracles which our 
Saviour wrought, which ſufficiently manifeſted a Divine Power ; but 

Marth. 12 all that they deſired was, A Sign from Heaven, i. e. ſuch as were done 
38. 16. 1. at the giving of the Law, the Thundring and Lightnings there; or, as 
the raining of Manna in the wilderneſs: Now our Saviour juſtly checks 

' this demand as importunate and impudent ; partly as knowing upon 
what account they asked it, merely to tempt him and not out of any 

real deſire of ſatisfaction; and partly becauſe on that abundant Evidence 

which was given in the Miraculous cures which were wrought by him, 

which were more ſutable to that deſign of doing good in the World, 

than all the Thunder-claps on Mount Sinai were: neither were the 
People in a condition to be fed by Manna as they were in the Wilderneſs, 

God graciouſly ſuiting the diſcoveries of his Power to the peculiar ad- 
vantages of the People which they were made to, and the diſpen- 

ſation they uſher'd in. Thoſe terrible Signs at Mount Sinai being very 
ſuitable to the ſeverity and rigor of the Law : and the gracious Miracles 

of our Saviour to the ſweetneſs and grace of the Goſpel. And on this 
account our Saviour charged the Jews with Hypocriſy in requiring a 
oor, as ſomething above d,. a Prodigy rather than a Miracle; 

Math. 12. An evil and adulterons generation ſeeketh after a Sign, and there ſhall no 
39. Sign be given it but that of the Prophet Jonas, i. e. this People which are 
ſo far from the Faith of Abraham, (and therefore are ſuppoſititious Chil- 

dren) that no Miracles which I do, will convince them, but they ſeek 

only to have their Humours gratify'd more than their Faith confirm'd 

by ſome Prodigy from Heaven, ſhall not by me be thus gratify'd ; but 
having done enough already to perſuade them, if they had any heart 

to believe, inſtead of a Sign from Heaven, they ſhall have only one 

from the Earth, and that not ſo much intended for the converſion of 

ſuch 
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ſach wilful Unbelievers, as for the teſtifying my inriocency to the 
World, viz. his Reſurrection from the dead. And ſo elſewhere when 
the Jews, demand a Sign, it was upon the doing of that, which if they 
had attended to, had been a ſufficient Sign to them, viz. his driving the ſon 2. 19 
buyers and ſellers out of the Temple. Which being a thing permitted by 
the Sanhedrin and the Prieſts, how cou'd they think ſo mean a Perſon, 
in appearance, as our Saviour was, cou'd ever have effected it, had it 
not been for a Divine Majeſty and Power which appear'd in him? Ie 
was not then the expectation of Miracles which our Saviour rebuked in 
the Jews, but being unſatisfy'd with the kind and nature of our Saviour's 
Miracles. It was their Hypocriſy and unbelief which Chriſt condetnn'd, 
notwithſtanding the frequent Miracles which he wrought among them: 
For we plainly find our Saviour very often appealing to his Miracles | 
as the evidences of his Divine Commiſſion: If I had not done the works Joh. 5.35. 
among them which no man elſe did, they had not had ſin, 1. e. in not be- Joh. ** 
lieving me. Whereby Chriſt both ſets forth the neceſſity of his working 20. 
Miracles, in order. to the conviction of the World, and the greatneſs 
of the Miracles which he wrought : he did thoſe no Man elſe had done, 
no not Moſes and Elias, in curing all manner of diſeaſes by the Word 
of his Mouth; and thoſe Miracles which they had done, he exceeded 
them in the manner of doing them. Moſes fed them with bread from 
Heaven ; but Chriſt multiply'd on Earth ſome few loaves and fiſhes, to 
the feeding of many thouſands : Elias indeed raiſed one from the dead; 
but Chriſt raiſed more, and one after he had been four days in the grave; 
And upon this very evidence of our Saviour's Miracles we find many 
believing on him. And even of thoſe who were not ſo far wrought 
upon as to become followers of Chriſt, as the only Meſſias, yet we find Joh. r. 49. 
them ſo far perſuaded by the power of his Miracles, that they looked 2. **. 
upon him as a great Prophet, or one that was ſent from God. So Ni- | 
codemus, who came firſt to Chriſt more as a rational Enquirer than a | 
Believer, yet we ſee he was perſudded that he was a teacher come from God, Joh. 3. a. 
becauſe no man could do the miracles which Chriſt did unleſs God were with 
bim. And before him many of the Jews at Jeruſalem believed in his name 
when they ſaw the miracles which he did; yet theſe perſons Chriſt would 
not truſt himſelf with, becanſe he knew their hearts were not ſubdued to his Joh. a. 23. 
Doctrine, tho' their underſtandings were convinced by his Miracles. 
And after this other of the Jews that looked not on him as the Meſſzas, 
yet it is ſaid they believ'd on him on the account of his Miracles. And Joh. 7.3r. 
zany of the people believed on him, and ſaid, When Chriſt cometh will he 
do more Miracles than theſe which this man hath done? Altho' herein 
they were moſt unreaſonable in believing the Evidence, and not the 
Truth atteſted by it, in believing Chriſt to be one ſent from God by his 
Miracles, and yet not believing him to be the Meſſias, which was the 
thing atteſted by them. Not that mere Miracles wou'd prove the Perſon 
to be the Meſſias who did them, but the Miracles prov'd the Teſtimony 
to be Divine; now that which Chriſt deliver'd to them as a Divine Te- 
ſtimony, was his being the Meſſias and therefore by the ſame reaſon they 
believ'd him to be ſent from God, they ought to have believ'd him to 
be the Meſſizsz for one ſent from God cou d never falſifie in the main of 
his Meſſage, as this was of our Saviour's preaching. And hence it is ob- 
ſervable our Saviour did not ſhew forth his Divine Power till he entred 
upon his Office of Preaching ; thereby making it appear be intended 
this as the great evidence of the truth of the Doctrine which he preached 

X Wo, 7 to 
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30. 


Ver. 33. 


Ver. 31. 


Ver. 36. 
Ver. 38. 


Joh. 11. 
47. 


III. 
Hyj. 2. 


— 


to them. And herein the blind man in the Goſpel ſaw more Truth and 
Reaſon than the whole Court of Sanhedrir, before which in probability 
he was convented about his cure by Chriſt ; for when they ſought to 
get ſomething out of him in diſparagement of our Saviour's perſon and 
miracle, he ſharply and roundly tells them, when they ſaid they knew 


Joh. 9. 25, God ſpake to Moſes, but for this fellow, we know not from whence he is; 


Why herein, ſaith he, is a marvellous thing, that ye know not from whence 
he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes. If this man were not of God, he 
could do nothing; (as tho he had ſaid) is it not plain that this man is 
imploy'd by God in the World by the Miracles which he doth ? for 
otherwiſe God wou'd not ſo readily aſſiſt him in doing ſuch great Works 
for weknow that God heareth not ſinners : but if any man be a worſhipper of 
God, and doth his will, him he heareth ; i. e. if this man pretended a 
Commiſſion from Heaven falſly (whereby he wou'd be the greateſt of 
Sinners) can we think God wou'd ſo miraculouſly aſſiſt him? but we 
know by our Law, if one comes with a Commiſſion from God, and 
draw men not to Idolatry, which is meant by a worſhipper of God; 
ſach a one God is preſent with, and we are bound to believe him. And 
for this very miracle, or curing one born blind, was the like ever heard 
of before? did ever Moſes or the Prophets do it? Thus we ſee what 
ſtrong Rational Evidence there was in this Miracle of Chriſt in the judg- 
ment of this blind man, which he utter'd with ſo much reaſon before 
the Court of Sazhedrin, when he knew how like he was to be excom- 
municated for it; and yet this very perſon was as yet ignorant that 
Chriſt was the true Meſſias, as appears by the Sequel of the Chapter; 
but upon Chriſt's Revelation of himſelf to him, he preſently believed on 
him. How ſtrangely irrational were the Jews then in rejecting our Sa- 
viour, when his Miracles not only exceeded thoſe of Msſes both in 
number and quality; but which was more, they ſaw themſelves the 
Miracles which Chriſt did, but they received thoſe of Moſes only upon 
the credit of their Fathers! And from the ſtrength of the Evidence ari- 
ſing from the power of Miracles it is that St. Peter tells the promiſcuous 
Aſſembly, Ad. 2. 22. That Jeſus of Nazareth was a man approved of God 
among them, by miracles, wonders and ſigns, which God did by him in the 
midſt of them, as they themſelves alſo * He appeals to their own 
knowledge, which he wou'd not certainly have done, had it not been 
in a caſe beyond all diſpute among them. Which was a thing ſo noto- 
rious among them, that we find the Phariſees themſelves confeſling it ; 
What do we? For this man doth many miracles : Now then in a Nation 
whoſe Religion had been eſtabliſh'd by Miracles, and the certainty of 
the truth of it, among thoſe who then profeſs'd it, did depend fo 
much upon the conſtant credit which the report of the Miracles done 
atthe ſettling of their Law had among them ; what cou'd be a more ra- 
tional and convincing way of proceeding, than for our Saviour to ma- 
nifeſt by a greater Power of Miracles in himſelf the undoubted credentials 
of his Commiſſion from Heaven; and that he was the true Meſſias, 
which wasforetold by their own moſt ſacred and authentical Records? 

Which will appear more, | 
Becauſe the power of miracles did evidently declare that he was the very 
perſon promiſed. For if the exact correſpondency of the event to the 
Predictions in a Nation owning them as Divine, be an undoubted evi- 
dence, that they are exactly fulfill d; our Saviour was moſt certainly 
the Perſon ſo often ſpoken of in the Old Teſtament. For many of the 
| Prophecies 
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Prophecies of the Old Teſtament concerning the. Meſſzas, if they were 

not fulfill'd in Chriſt; in the conditions the Nr have been in ſince their 

diſperſion, (which fell out exactly according to the Prediction of Chriſt) 

it is impoſſible that they ſhou d be falfill'd at all. So that either the Pre- 

ditions muſt loſe their Divine Authority, or they muſt be accompliſhed 

in our bleſſed Saviour. For as Tertullian ſharply ſays to the 7eme, Red- Pertull. C. 

de ſtatum Judee quem Chriſtus inveniat, & alium contende venire; Let 7": © 

the people of the Jews be in their former condition, and then plead for a © 

Meſſias to come. For can any thing be more plain than that the Meſſzas 

was to be born in Bethlehem of Judea? but where is that now? and 

how long ſince the Jews enjoy d any civil Polity there? What is become 

of the ſecond Temple, in the time of which the Defire of all Nations 

ſhou'd come. Is not Jeruſalem already deſtroy'd, and the Oblation there 

long fince ceaſed, which was to come to paſs ſo ſoon after the Meſſias, 

and did accordingly ? Is not the Scepter yet departed from Judah, and the 

Lamgiver from between his feet, and is not Shiloß yet come? What 

| ſtrange unintelligible Weeks were thoſe of Daniel, if they were extended 

to ſo indefinite a period; what certain ground cou'd from hence be ga- 

ther'd of any time wherein their Accompliſhment was to be expected? 

But not to Expatiate on thoſe things which are already ſo largely prov'd 

beyond all poſſibility of contradiction, by the ancient and modern learn- 

ed Writers the Jews : To inſiſt therefore on our preſent buſineſs; are not 

the Prophecies concerning the Miracles which the Meſſzas ſhou'd work, 

exactly fulfill'd in Chriſt? They the eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and 19. 35. 5, 

the ears of the deaf ſhall be unſtopped ; then ſhall the lame man leap as an © 

Hart, and the tongue of the dumb ſhall ſing. He muſt be a great ſtranger 

in the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament that is to ſeek for an exact fulfilling 

of this Prophecy. Nay, and the Jewiſh Midraſch, upon Pſal. 146. 8: V. Cre. in 

faith, that when Meſſras comes, he ſhould open the eyes of the blind; and Joh. 5. 32. 

the Jews themſelves often ſpeak of the great Miracles which the Meſſzas 

ſhou'd do when he appears; and therefore out of their own mouths 

will they be condemned, when the Miracles of Chriſt make it ſo evi- 

dent that he was the true Meſſias. Hence, when J7obn Baptiſt ſent his 

Diſciples to Chriſt for them to be fully ſatisfy'd concerning him; he 

bids them tell him, the blind receive their fight, and the lame walk, and glat. 11.5 

the lepers are cleanſed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raiſed up, &c. 

as tho the mentioning of theſe Miracles was ſufficient to make it ap- 

pear to them who he was whom they camie to enquire after. And 

therefore it is obſervable that Joh» Baptiſt himſelf, tho greater than 

the Prophets, nay, than whom there was. not a greater born of women, by Mar. 11.9, 

our Saviour's own Teſtimony ; yet of him it is ſaid, that he wrought no” 

zziracle : of which no account can be given ſo probable and rational, Joh. 1. 

as that God in his infinite Wiſdom was pleas'd ſo to order it, that the“ · 

Evidence of our Saviour's being the Meſſizs might be made more clear 

by the Miracles which he wrought, that the minds of the People might 

not be diſtrated between John and Chriſt ; he therefore reſerv'd the 

glory of Miracles wholly to the name of Chriſt, that there might be no 

pretence of Competition between John and bin. ET 
Another reaſorr of the neceſſity of Miracles in our Saviour by way of IV. 

Rational Evidence, is, the overthrowing the power and kingdom of the Hp. 3. 

Devil in the world. For which purpoſe it js obſervable that the Devil 

had ſcarce ever greater power over the Bodies of Men as well as their 


Souls, than at that time; thence we read of ſuch a multitude of Demo- 
7 | X17 | macs 
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niacs in the Goſpel. For it ſeems very harſh to interpret thoſe merely 
of Epileptical and Lunatic Perſons, both becauſe the S, H, and 
Nat.. 24. t, and apenulm, are mention d diſtinctl y, and that it 
appears by the Primitive Church afterwards how frequent it was to e- 
ject the Devil out of poſſeſſed perſons. Nay, ſo far am I from think- 
ing that the Demoniacs were mere Lunatics, that I rather think with 
Veuu de Voſſius that the Lunatics were truly Demoniacs, only they were not con- 
14'/47"-2: ſtantly under the power of the Devil, but as their paroxy ſins return d up- 
3 il lovi iſh in ſuch troubled Waters. And thenc 
Mar. i7. On them, the Devil loving to Fiſh in | | e 
bs the ſatne perſon is called a Lunatic in one place, who 1s called a Demo- 
Luke. 9. niacin another; becauſe he did ruere in principiis lunationum, as the A- 
I9*  rabic verſion expreſſeth it; or as Ruſticus Elpidius more fully explains it, 
Ruſt. E pid. 


lib. 5. Repſerat in medium rabies horrenda furoris 


Demonis afflatu. propria qui peſte nocrous 
Allidit captas fedo diſcrimine mentes, 
Menſtrua deciduos cum Luna recolligit ignes. 


Theophyla# is of opinion, that the Jews in the time of our Saviour ſup- 
Mar.8. 28. pos d, that the Souls of dead men became Demons, and thence we read 
in Scripture of the Demoniacs among the Tombs : but it is far more 
probable which Grotias conceives, that the Jews were of opinion, that 
the Souls of dead men did hover up and down about their Bodies, and 
that theſe were ſo long under the Devils power, which many of the 
Jews to this day believe, and make uſe of the inſtance of the Pythoniſe rai- 
ſing Samuel; on which account the Devils, to favour an Opinion ſo ad- 
vantageous to their intereſt, might appear with greater terror and fury 
about their burying places, as we ſee they did in thoſe poſſeſſed perſons. 
But on whatever account it was, we find it evident that about the time 
of our Saviour's appearance, and ſome time after, the truly ez2y5 uw 
were very frequent; whether it were that the Devil by ſuch frequent 
poſſeſſions of perſons, and making them to do ſuch ſtrange things, might 
thereby endeavour to invalidate the evidence of our Saviour's Miracles 
(from whence it is probable the Phariſees raiſed their Calumny, that 
Chriſt did Miracles by Beelzebub, becauſe they ſaw ſo many ſtrange ap- 
pearances caus d by poſſeſſed perſons) or whether it were thro the Ad- 
mirable Providence of God, which might give Satan the greater liber- 
ty at that time, on purpoſe to heighten the glory of our Saviour in diſ- 
poſſeſſing of him, and thereby to give the higheſt Rational Evidence, 
that his Power was of God, which tended ſo much to the deſtruction 

of the Kingdom of Satan. ere 
V. And hence the Primitive Chriſtians did ſo much triumph, and as it 
were inſult over the Devil where-ever they found him, making him to 
remove his lodgings from poſſeſs d perſons, by a Writ of Ejection from 
the Name of Chriſt. Thence Origen rationally concludes that Chriſt 
had his Power given him from above, becauſe at his very Name the 
We,; Devils forſook the bodies which they had poſſeſs d, Ef > wy d jv 
æν,ꝗ Sv Seh oe, EN av xa} dig Th Winch avts Gay anougwa 
AAov EDLOVTH dye quναHad THY UT aUTEwY TIAL uw, And he elſewhere 
tells us, that even the meaneſt ſort of Chriſtians without any Ceremony, 
but merely by their Prayers, did ordinarily eject the Devil out of mens 
BE 5 bodies: ws ehe Þ BaTY a E,] e, mu2L5 AMC A Gy Tf Nb 
xe 2x2110- ad Tay tc WriNsG D deer de, & TIT H Dee 2 
KT 1 
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ir1nnv2y #, Eiav UntzerSHiv amo Von; av3eunay 19) aucarO ops mv 
4 M oy Tal; Dayinalc D & moe & vob igen. Ordinary Chriſtiaut, 
ſaith he, oſt commonly do this, the Grace of Chriſt by its word thereby 
diſcovering the contemptibleneſs and infirmity of the Devils, that in order 
to their Ejection they did not want any learned or experienced Chriſtian, 
And for this they appeal to the Heathens themſelves, as appears not 
only by the challenge of Tertullian already mention d, but by the 
Teſtimony of almoſt all of them who have writ againſt the Heathens in 
vindication of the Chriſtian Religion. Thence Miautius Felix, Heæc * 
ommia ſciunt plerique, pars veſtrum, ipſos demonas de ſemetipſis confiteri, % 5 55 
quoties 4 nobis tormentis verborum, & orationis incendiis de corporibus exi- | 
guntur. Ipſe Saturnus, &. Serapis, &. Jupiter, & quicquid demonum co- 
litis, victi dolore quod ſunt eloquuntur, nec utique in turpitudinem ſui non- 
nullis præſertim veſtrum aſſiſtentibus, mentiuntur. Ipſir teſtibus eos eſſe De- 
monas, de ſe verum confitentibus credite; adjurati enim per Deum verum 
& ſolum, inviti, miſeri corporibus inhorreſcunt ; & vel exſiliunt ſtatim, 
vel evaneſcunt gradatim, prout fides patientis adjuvat, aut gratia curantis 
aſpirat. Can we now think the Devil ſhou'd not only forſake his Ty- 
ranny over the bodies of men, but let go ſo advantageous a pillar of 
his Tyranny over the Conſciences of men in Idolatrous worſhip, as the 
concealing himſelf was, had he not been forc'd to it by a Power far 
greater than his own? So Cyprian ad Demetrianum, appeals to him 
being the Proconſul of Africa, about the ſame thing (who had written 
ſharply againſt the Chriſtians) for ſpeaking of the Devils whom they 
worſhipped in their Idols, O / audire eos velles & videre, quando à no- Cyprian: 
bis adjurantur &. torquentur Spiritualibus flagris & verborum tormentis de «dDemetr 
 obſeſſrs corporibus ejiciuntur, goes ejulantes G gementes voce bumana, &. = 
poteſtate divina flagella G. verbera ſentientes, venturum judicium confitentur ; 
veni & cognoſce vera eſſe que dicimus and a little after, videbis ſub man 
noſtra ſtare vinctot, & tremere captivos, quos tu ſuſpicis &. veneraris ut 
Dominos. Did ever any of the Heathen Magicians (of which there 
were good ſtore) extort ſuch things from the Devils, as the Chriſtians 
did, merely by their Prayers, and Invocations of the name of God and 
Chriſt? did they ever make them confeſs to be what they were, not 
only in poſſeſs d bodies but in their Temples too? that was beyond 
the power of their Epheſian Letters, or any of their Magical Incanta- 
tions. Did the Devils ever dread ſo much the Name of Socrates or A4- 
riſtides as they did that of God and Chriſt? Of which La#antins thus Caan d- 
ſpeaks, Quo audito tremunt, exclamant, & uri ſe verberarique teſtantur, jiſtitia, 
&interrogati qui ſint, quando venerint, quando in hominem irrepſerint ,. 
 confitentur ſic extorti, & excruciati virtute divini numinis exulant ; prop- 
ter hæc verbera & minas, ſanctos & juſtos viros ſemper oderunt. And even 
Apollo himſelf at the name of Chriſt trembled as much as ever the Py- 
thian Propheteſs did in her greateſt furies; ſo Prudentius tells us. 


Torquetur Apollo Et 


| ED | Prudent, 
Nomine percuſſus C hriſti, nec fulminarverbi Apot heoſ. 
Ferre poteſt; agitant miſerum tot verbera lingue, 


Prot landata Dei reſonant miracula Chriſts. 


To theſe we may add what Firmicus ſaith to the ſame purpoſe, Ecce Frnicw 
, . 9 2 de errare 

Demon eſt quem colis; cum Dei & Chriſti ejus nomen audierit, contremiſcit, 
& ut interrogantibus nobis reſpondeat trepidantia verba, vix ſe _— > 
adherens 


prof. relig. 


—_ — 
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Origen. l. I. 
c. Cel. 


Matt. 7.22. 
VI. 


Mark 16. 
17. 


adherens homini laceratur, uritur, vapulat, & ſtatim de commiſſis ſceleri- 
bus confitetur. . By which Teſtimonies it appears what power over Satan, 
when he was in his Kingdom, the Chriſtians by the power ' of Chriſt 
had ; not as tho the bare name of Chriſt had ſo great an efficacy in the 
ejection of Devils, as Origen ſeems to be of opinion (in a diſcourſe about 
the efficacy of Names, unworthy of fo great a Philoſopher) but that 
God might manifeſt to the World the truth that was contain d in that 
Name, he did give a power to ſuch as made uſe of it, of working Mira- 
cles by it. And thence we read in Scripture, that ſome who were not 
throughly Chriſtians, but yet profeſsd the Truth of the Goſpel, and 
that what they did was for the honour of Chriſt, Had a power of caſting 
out Devils and doing many wonderful things thro his name. 

By theſe and many other Teſtimonies which might be produced out 
of the Primitive Church, we find an exact accompliſhment of our Savi- 
our's promiſe to his Diſciples when he took his leave of them. And 
theſe ſigns ſhall follow them that believe, In my name ſhall they caſt out De- 
vile, &c. This power then in the Primitive Church had a twofold 


Argument in it, both as it was a manifeſtation of the truth of the Pre- 


Lud. [ves 
de trad. 
diic. l. 5. 


Origen. 
contr, Celſ. 
1. 6. P. 302. 


dictions of our Saviour, and as it was an Evidence of the Divine Power 
of Chriſt, when his Name ſo long after his Aſcenſion had ſo great a 
command over all the Infernal Spirits; and that ſo evidently, that at that 
time when the Chriſtians did as it were tyrannize over Satan ſo in his 
own territories, yet then the greateſt of his Magicians had no Power 
to hurt the bodies of the N N which is a thing Origen takes much 
notice of. For when Celſus ſaith from Diogenes /Egyptins that Magic 
cou'd only hurt ignorant and wicked Men, and had no power over Philofo- 
phers ; 7 4 063 re plics, irt, that Philoſophy was no ſuch charm againſt 
the power of Magic, as appears by Mzragenes who writ the Story of 
Apollonius Thane, the famous Magician Philoſopher, who therein 
mentions how Euphrates and an Epicurean (du cya giafmgo, no vulgar 
Philoſophers.) were catched by the Magic of Apollonius, (and altho Phi- 
loſtratus diſowns this Hiſtory of Meæragenes as fabulous, yet he that 
thinks Philoſtratus for that, to be of any greater credit, is much decei- 
ved, of whom Lud. Vrves gives this true Character, that he doth zzagna 
Homeri mendacia majoribus mendaciis corrigere, Mend one hole and make 
three, but ſaith Oregen, as to the Chriſtians, this is undoubtedly true: 
AiaſeeS 214mm ili , Th Ao Aal ſec, im o 4g , νꝭu 
Sd T8 Ie ＋. MN man Fexmworls S Y, Gig xgrr mo weir auTs 
Hi; eg Won eU ig our ty SEC ss & ie Ng 
gre {ayfic gre Oc Covibig crow xrwloi, This, faith he, we are ef certain 
2 and have found it by experience true, that thoſe who according to the 
rinciples of Chriſtianity do worſhip God over all, thro' Feſus, and do live 
according to the Goſpel, being conſtant in their ſolemn Prayers night and 
day, are not obnoxious to the power of any Magic or Devils whatever.” Now 


then if the Devil who had then ſo much power over others, had none 


upon the true followers of Chriſt; and if inſtead of that they had fo 
great a commanding Power over the Devil even in things which ten- 
ded moſt to his diſadvantage, not only diſlodging him out of Bodies, 
but out of his idolatrous Temples; what can be more evident, than 
that this power which was ſo efficacious for the overthrowing the King- 
dom of Satar, muſt needs be far greater than the power of Satan is? For 
it is an undoubted Maxim in Natural Reaſon, That whatever it put out 
of its former place by ſorce and violence, is extruded by ſomething ſtronger 

| than 
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than its ſelf; for if the force on either ſide were equal, there cou'd be 


no diſpoſſeſſing of either; if any thing then be caſt out of its former poſ. 


ſeſſion unwillingly, it is an undeniable proof there was ſome power 
greater than his who was diſpoſſeſſed. Now we cannot conceive, if 
there be ſuch malignant Spirits, as by many undeniable proofs it is evi- 
dent there are, that they ſhou'd willingly quit their poſſeſſions to ſuch 
2 Doctrine which tends to the unavoidable ruin of their Intereſt in 
the World: if then the power of this Doctrine hath overthrown the 
Devil's Kingdom in the World, where-ever it hath been truly entertain d, 


it muſt neceffarily follow, that this power is far above the power of 


any damned Spirits. Now what folly and madneſs was it in the Heathers 
to worſhip thoſe for Gods, which they cou'd not but ſee, if they wou'd 
open their eyes, were under ſo great ſlavery to a power above them, 
which cou'd make them confeſs what was moſt to their diſadvantage in 
the preſence of their great adorers ? 
Neither ought the many Counterfeits and Impoſtures which have 
been in the World in this kind ſince the eſtabliſhmene of Chriſtian Reli- 
gion (among the advancers of particular intereſts and deſigns) make 
us ſuſpe the truth of thoſe things which were done in the firſt Ages 
of the Church of Chriſt. For, firſt, it ſtands to the greateſt Reaſon, 
that the ſtrongeſt Arguments for the truth of a Religion ought to be 
fetched from the Ages of its firſt appearance in the World ; if then the 
Evidence be undoubted as to thoſe firſt times, we ought to embrace our 
Religion as true, whatever the impoſtures have been among thoſe who 
have apparently gone aſide from that purity and ſimplicity of the Go- 
ſpel, which had fo great power. Then, ſecondly, if all that hath been 
done in this kind of ejecting Devils, where Chriſtianity is own'd, be 
acknowledg'd for impoſtures; one of theſe two things muſt be ſuppoſed 
as the ground of it: either that there was no ſuch thing as a real diſ- 
poſſeſſion by the Devil, or elſe there was no ſuch thing as a diſpoſſeſ- 
ſing him. If the firſt, then hereby will be ſeen a confirmation of our 


former Argument, that where Chriſtianity is own'd, by the power of 


that, the Devil is more curb'd and reſtrain'd, than where it is not, or 
_ elſe is much over-run with ignorance and ſuperſtition. Of the latter, 
the Ages of the Chriſtian Church, from the 10 Century to the begin- 
ning of the 16 Current, are a clear Evidence; Of the ſirſt, all thoſe 
who have been converſant in the places where Paganiſm or groſs Idola- 
try do yet reign, will bring in their creditable Teſtimonies, how tyran- 
nical the power of the Devil is yet among them. If it be not ſo then, 
where careful endeavours have been uſed for retrieving the ancient pu- 
rity of Chriſtian Doctrine and Worſhip, we ought to impute it to the 
power of him who is ſtronger than Satan, who where-ever he comes 
to dwell, doth diſpoſſeſs him of his former habitations. If the # 
cond then be entertained as the ground of concluding all things as impo- 
ſtures, which are accounted diſpoſſeſſions of Satan, viz. that he never 
is really diſpoſſeſſed; then it muſt either be ſaid, that where he is once 
ſeized, there is no poſſibility of ejecting him; which is to ſay, that the 
Devil hath an abſolute and infinite power, and that there is no power 
greater than his, which is to own him for God; or elſe that God ſuffers 
him to tyrannize where and how he will, which is contrary to Divine 


Providence, and the care God takes of the World, and of the good of 


Mankind; or elſe, Iaſtly, that thoſe Perſons who pretend to do it, are 


not ſuch Perſons who are armed ſo much with the power of Chriſt, nor 
| poſleſs 
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poſſeſſed with ſuch a due Spirit of the Goſpel, which bath command 
over theſe infernal Spirits. And this in the caſes pretended by the great 
Juglers and Impoſtors of the Chriſtian World, the Popifh Prieſts have 
been ſo notorious, that none of their party of any great faith or credit 
would ſtand to vouch them. And we have this impregnable Argument 
againſt all ſuch Impoſtures, that the matters which they by ſuch 
actions would give an Evidence to, being fo vaſtly different from, 
if not in ſome things diametrically oppoſite to the firſt delivery and de- 
ſign of the Chriſtian Faith, it is inconſiſtent with the way uſed for the 
confirmation of Chriſtian Religion in the firſt publiſhing of it: to atteſt 
the truth of ſuch things by any real Miracles: For ſo it would invalidate 
the great force of the Evidences of the truth of Chriſtianity, if the 
ſame Argument ſhou'd be uſed for the proving of that which in the judg- 
ment of any impartial Perſon was not deliyered, when the truth of the 
Doctrine of Chriſt was confirmed by ſo many and uncontrouled Mira- 
cles. But hereby we ſee what unconceivable prejudice hath been done 
to the true primitive Doctrine of the Goſpel; and what ſtumbling- blocks 
have been laid in the way of conſiderative Perſons, to keep them from 
embracing the truly Chriſtian Faith, by thoſe who wou'd be thought 
the infallible Dire&ors of Men in it, by making uſe of the Broad-ſeal of 
Heaven (ſet only to the truth of the Scriptures) to confirm their un- 
written and ſuperſtitious ways of worſhip. For if I once ſee that which 
Tlooked on as an undoubted Evidence of Divine Power, brought to 
atteſt any thing directly contrary to Divine Revelation; I muſt either 
conclude that God may either contradict himſelf by ſealing both parts 
ofa contradiction, which is both blaſphemous, and impoſſible ; or that 
that Society of Men which own ſuch things is not at all tender of the ho- 
nour of Chriſtian Doctrine, but ſeeks to ſetup an intereſt contrary to it, 
and matters not what diſadvantage is done to the grounds of Religion 
by ſuch unworthy pretences : and which of the two is more rational and 
true, let every one's Conſcience judge. And therefore it is much the in- 
tereſt of the Chriſtian World to have all ſuch Frauds and Impoſtures diſ- 
covered, which do ſo much diſſervice to the Chriſtian Faith, and are 


atth. 16. ſuch ſecret fomenters of Atheiſm: and Infidelity. But how far that pro- 


miſe of our Saviour: That they which believe in his Name, ſhall caſt out 
Devils and do many Miracles, may extend even in theſe laſt Ages of 
the World to ſuch generous and Primitive-ſpirited Chriſtians, who out 
of a great and deep ſenſe of the truth of Chriſtianity and tenderneſs to 
the Souls of Men, ſhou'd go among Heathens and Infidels to convert them 
only to Chriſt (and not to a ſecular intereſt, under pretence of an infal- 
lible Head) is not here a place fully to enquire. I confeſs I cannot ſee 
any reaſon why God may not yet for the conviction of Infidels, em- 
ploy ſuch a power of Miracles, altho there be not ſuch neceſſity of it, 
as there was in the firſt propagation of the Goſpel, there being ſome Evi- 
. dences of the power of Chriſtianity now, which were not ſo clear then, 
(as the overthrowing the kingdom of Satan in the World; the prevai- 
ling of Chriſtianity, notwithſtanding force uſed againſt it; the recove- 
ry of it from amidſt all the corruptions which were mixed with it; the 
conſent of thoſe parties in the common foundations of Chriſtianity, 
which yet diſagree from each other with great bitterneſs of Spirit,) tho 
I ſay it be not of that neceſſity now, when the Scriptures are convey'd. 
to us in a certain uninterrupted manner; yet God may pleaſe out of 
his abundant proviſion for the ſatisfaction of the Minds of Men, concer- 


ning 
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ning the truth of Chriſtian Doctrine, to employ good Men to do ſome- 
thing which may manifeſt the power of Chriſt to be above the De- 
vil's, whom they worſhip. And therefore I ſhou'd far ſooner believe 
the relation of the Miracles of Xaverizs and his Brethren employ'd in 
the converſion Ifidels, than Lipſſus his Virgo Hallenſis and Aſprecollis, 
cou'd it but be made evident to me that the deſign of thoſe Perſons had 
more of Chriſtianity than Popery in it; that is, that they went more 
upon a deſign to bring the Souls of the I»fidels to Heaven, than to en- 
large the Authority and Juriſdiction of the Roman Church. BEE 
But what-ever the truth of thoſe Miracles, or the deſign of thoſe per- 
ſons were, we have certain and undoubted Evidence of the Truth of 
thoſe Miracles, whereby Chriſtianity was firſt propagated, and the 


VIII. 


Kingdom of Satan over-thrown in the World; Chriſt thereby making it 
ow Luk. 11. 


appear that his Power was greater than the Devil's who had poſſe 


becauſe he over-came him, took from him all his armour wherein he truſted, ** — 


and divided his ſpoils; i. e. diſpoſſeſs d him of Mens Bodies, and his 
Idolatrous Temples, ſilenced his Oracles, nonpluſt his Magicians, and 
at laſt, when Chriſtianity had overcome by ſuffering, wreſted the world- 
ly Power and Empire out of the Devil's hands, and employ d it againſt 
himſelf. Neither may we think, becauſe ſince that time the Devil hath 
got ſome ground in the world again by the large ſpread of Mahometiſm, 
and the general Corruptions in the Chriſtian world, that therefore the 
other was no argument of Divine Power; becauſe the truth of Chri- 
ſtianity is not tied to any particular places; becauſe ſuch a falling away 


hath been foretold in the Scripture, and therefore the truth of them is 


prov'd by it ; and becauſe God himſelf hath threatned that thoſe who 
will not receive the Truth in the love of it, ſhall be given up to ſtrong 
deluſions. Doth not this then inſtead of abating the ſtrength of the Ar- 
gument, confirm it more, and that nothing is fallen out inthe Chriſtian 
world, but what was foretold by thoſe whom God employ'd in the con- 


verting of it? But we are neither without ſome fair hopes even from 


that Divine Revelation which was ſeal'd by uncontroul'd Evidence, that 
ther e may be yet a time to come when Chriſt will recover his Churches 
to their priſtine Purity and Simplicity; but withal, I think we are not 


to meaſure the future Felicity of the Church by outward Splendor and 


Greatneſs (which too many ſo ſtrongly fanfie) but by a recovery of 
that true Spirit of Chriſtianity which breathed in the firſt Ages of the 
Church, what-ever the outward condition of the Church may be : For 
if worldly greatneſs, and eaſe, and riches, were the firſt Impairers of 
the purity of Chriſtian Religion, itis hard to conceive how the reſtoring 
the Church of Chriſt to its true Glory, can be by the advancing of that, 
which gives ſo great an occaſion to Pride and Senſuality, which are fo 
contrary to the defign of Chriſtian Religion ; unleſs we ſappoſe Men 
free from thoſe Corruptions, which continual experience (till tells the 
World the Rulers as well as Members of the Chriſtian Society are ſubje& 
to. Neither may that be wonder'd at, when ſuch unevenneſs of parts 
1s now diſcover'd in the great Luminaries of the World, and the Sun 
himſelf is found to have his Maculæ, as tho the Sun had a purple Fever, 
or as Kircher expreſſeth it, Ipſe Phebas, qui rerum onmninm in univerſo 
nature Theatro, aſpeftabil ium longe pulcherrimus omnium opinione eſt habitus 


Kircher. 
Propyl. 
Agoniſt. a4 
Oedipum, 


hoc ſeculo tandem fumoſa facie, ac infecto vultu maculis prodiit; diceres cob. 2. 


eum variolis laborare ſeneſcentem : 1 ſpeak not this as tho an out ward flou- 


riſhing condition of the Church were inconſiſtent with its Purity; for 
= then 
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then the way to refine it, were to throw it into the flames of Perſecy.. 
tion; but that the advancement of the} flouriſhing condition of the 
Church, is not merely by outward Pomp and Grandeur, and that the 
Purity of the Church is not inconſiſtent with a ſtate of outward difficul- 
ties, which the experience of the Primitive Church gives an irrefragable 
demonſtration of. Thus much may ſerve to ſhew the neceſſity of a 
Power of Miracles, conjoyned with the Chriſtian Doctrine, to mani- 
feſt the truth of it by overthrowing the Kingdom of that great Anti- 
chriſt the Devil, who had uſurped ſo much Tyranny over the World. 

The laſt Reaſon why a power of Miracles was fo neceſſary for con- 
firming the Truth of the Goſpel, is, becauſe the Goſpel was to be propa- 
gated over the World without any other rational evidence than was con- 
tained in the Miracles wrought for the confirmation of it. Now the ad- 
mirable ſucceſs which this Doctrine found in the World, confidering 
all the Circumſtances of it, do make it clear what certainty there was 
that the Miracles which were wrought were true, and they were certain 
Evidences that the Doctrine atteſted by them was from God. Now this 
will appear from theſe two things : | | 

© 42 no rational account can be given why the Apoſtles ſhould undertake 
to publiſh ſuch a Doctrine, unleſs they had been undoubtedly certain that 
the Doctrine was true, and they had ſufficient Evidence to perſuade others to 
believe it. 

2. That no ſatisfaFory account can be given, conſidering the nature of the 
Doctrine of Chriſt, and the manner of its propagation, why it ſhould meet 
with ſo great acceptance in the World, had there not been ſuch convincing 
Evidence as might fully perſuade Men of the truth of it. 

I begin with the 2 from the Publiſhers of this Doctrine in the World. 
All that I here require by way of a Poſtulatum or Suppoſition, are only 
theſe two things, which no Man right in his witsI ſuppoſe will deny: x. 
That Men are ſo far rational Agents, that they will not ſet upon any work 
of moment and difficulty, without ſufficient grounds inducing them to it; 
and ſo much the greater the work is, the more ſure and ſtedfaſt had the 
grounds need to be which they proceed upon. 2. That the Apoſtles or 
firſt Publiſhers of the Chriſtian Doctrine were not men diſtracted, or bereft 
of their wits, but ated by principles of common ſenſe, reaſon and underſtand- 
ing, as other men in the World do: Which it any one ſhou'd be ſo far 
beſide his wits as to queſtion, if he have but patience and underſtanding 
enough to read and confider thoſe admirable Writings of theirs which 
are convey'd to us by as certain uninterrupted a Tradition as any thing 
in the world hath been, by that time he will ſee cauſe to alter his Judg- 
ment, and to ſay that they are not mad, but ſpeak the words of the greateſt 
Truth and Soberneſs, Theſe things ſuppoſed, I now proceed to the 
proving of the thing in hand, which will be done by theſe three things; 
Firſt, That the Apoſtles could not but know how hazardous an employnrent 


the preaching of the Goſpel would be to them. Secondly, That no motive 


can be conceived ſufficient for them to undertake ſuch an employment, but the 
znfallible Truth of the Doctrine which they preached. Thirdly, That the 
greateſt aſſurance they had themſelves of the truth of their Doctrine, was by 
being ege-witneſſes of the Miracles of Chriſt. 

_ Firſt, That the Apoſiles could not but underſtand the hazard of their em- 
ployment, notwithſtanding which they cheerfully undertook it. That Men ar- 
med with no external Power,nor cried up for their Wit and Learning, and 
carrying a Doctrine with them ſo contrary to the general Inclinations 


of 
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of the World, having nothing in it to recommend it to Mankind but 
the Truth of it, ſhou'd go about to perſuade the World to part with 
the Religion they owned, and was ſettled by their Laws, and to embrace 
ſuch a Religion as called them off from all the things they loved in this 
World, and to prepare themſelves by Mortification and Self- denial for 
another World, is a thing to Humane Reaſon incredible, unleſs we ſup- 
Poſe them acted by a higher Spirit than Mankind is ordinarily acted by. 
For what is there ſo deſirable in continual Reproaches and Contume- 
lies? what delight is there in Racks and Prifons ? what agreeableneſs 
in Flames and Martyrdoms to make Men undergo ſome, nay all of theſe, 
rather than difown that Doctrine which they came to publiſh? Yet 
theſe did the Apoſtles cheerfully undergo in order to the Converſion 
of the World to the truth of that Doctrine which they deliver'd to it. 
And not only ſo, but tho'-they did foreſee them, they were not diſcou- 
raged from this undertaking by it. I confeſs, when Men are upon hopes 
of profit and intereſt in the World, engaged upon a deſign which they 
promiſe themſelves impunity in, having Power on their ſide, tho af- 
terwards things ſhou'd fall out contrary to their expectation, ſuch Per- 
ſons may die in ſuch a Cauſe, becauſe they muſt, and ſome may carry 
it out with more reſolution, partly thro an innate fortitude of Spirit, 
heightned with the advantages of Religion, or an Enthuſiaſtic temper. 
But it is hard toconceive that ſuch perſons wou'd have undertaking ſo 
hazardous an employment, if before-hand they had fore-ſeen what they 
maſt have undergone for it. But now the Apoſtles did fore-know that 
Bonds and Impriſonment, nay Death it ſelf muſt be undergone in a vio- 
lent manner, for the ſake of the Doctrine which they preached ; yet 
notwithſtanding all this, they go boldly and with reſolution on with 


their work, and give not over becauſe of any Hardſhips and Perſecutions ſoh. 21. 


they met withal. One of the chiefeſt of them, St. Peter, and as forward i. 
as any in preaching the Goſpel, had the very manner of his death fore- 
told him by Chriſt himſelf, before his Aſcenſion; yet ſoon after we 
find him preaching Chriſt in the midſt of thoſe who had Crucify'd him, 
and telling them to their faces the greatneſs of their fin in it, and appea- 
ling to the Miracles which Chriſt had done among them, and bidding 


them repent and believe in him whom they had crucified, if ever they would Act. 3. 13. 


be ſaved e And this he did, not only among the People who gave their 74; 
conſent to the Crucifying of Chriſt; but ſoon after, being convented 
together with John, before the Court of Saxhedrin (probably the very 
ſame which not Jong before had ſentenced Chriſt to death) for a Mira- 
cle wrought by them, with what incredible boldneſs doth he to their 


faces tell them of their Murderingof Chriſt ; and withall, that their was aa. 4. 10 


no other way to ſalvation but by him whom they had Crucified ! Be it 12. 
known unto you all (ſaith Peter to the Sanhedrin) and to all the people of 
Iſrael, that by the name of Jeſus Chriſt whom ye have crucified, whom God 
raiſed from the dead, even by him doth this man ſtand here before you whole. 
Neither ir there ſalvation in any other: for there is none other name under 
Heaven given among men, whereby we muſt be ſaved. What an heroic 
freedom of Spirit appears in theſe words! what magnanimity and cou- 
rage was there now in that Perſon, who durſt in the face of this Court 
tell them of their Murther, and that there was no Salvation but by him 
whom they had Crucified! Well might they wonder at che boldneſs of 
the Men, who fear'd not the ſame Death which they had fo lately 


brought their Lord and Maſter to. : . | 
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X. Neither was this ſingly the caſe of Peter and John, but all the ret 
of the Apoſtles undertook their work with the ſame reſolution and pre- 
paration of Spirit to undergo the greateſt hardſhip in the World for the 
ſake ofthe Truths they Preached. And accordingly as (far as Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory can aſcertain us of it,) they did allbut Job» (and that to make 
good the Prediction of Chriſt) ſuffer violent deaths by the hands of 
thoſe who perſecuted them merely for their Doctrine. And which 
is moſt obſervable, when Chriſt defign'd them firſt of all for this 
Mat. ze. Work, he told them before - hand of reproaches, perſecutions, all man- 
17,18, 21, ner of hardſhips, nay of death it ſelf, which they muſt undergo for his 
22, 29. ſake. All that he gave them by way of encouragement, was, that they 
cou'd only Fill the body and not the ſoul, and therefore that they ſhould 

fear him only who cool; deſtroy both body and ſoul in Hell; all the ſupport 
they had, was an expectation in another World, and that animated 
them to go thro all the hardſhips of this. Where do we ever read of 
any ſuch boldneſs and courage in the moſt knowing Philoſophers of 
plato in the Heathens? with what faintneſs and miſgiving of Mind doth Socrates 
Phed, ſpeak in his famous diſcourſe ſuppos d to be made by him before his 
death? how uncertainly doth he ſpeak of a State of Immortality? and 
yet in all probability Plato ſet it forth with all advantages imaginable. 
Where do we ever find that ever any of the great Friends of Socrates 
who were preſent at his death, as Phedo, Cebes, Crito and Simmias, 
durſt enter the Areopagus, and condemn them there for the Murther of 
Socrates, tho' this would be far ſhort of what the Apoſtles did 2 Why 
were they not ſo charitable as to inform the World better of thoſe 
grand Truths of the Being of God and Immortality of Souls, if at leaſt 
they were fully convinced of themſelves? Why did not Plato at leaſt 
ſpeak ont, and tell the World the Truth and not diſguiſe his diſcourſes 
under feigned Names, the better to avoid Accuſation and the Fate of 
Socrates? How doth he mince his excellent matter, and plays as it were 
at Bo-peep with his Readers, ſometimes. appearing and then pulling in 
his Horns again? Jt may not be an — conjecture that the death 
of Socrates was the foundation of the Academy: I mean of that caute- 
locus Doctrine of with-holding Aſſent, and being both pro and con, 
ſometimes on this ſide, ſometimes on that: for Socrates's death hath 
made all his Friends very fearful of being too Dogmatical. And Plato 
Himſelf had too much Riches, and withal too much of a Courtier in 
Him to hazard the dear Priſon of his Soul, viz. his Body, merely for 
an ethereal vehicle. He had rather let his Soul flutter up and down in 
Terreſtrial Matter, or the Cage it was pent up in, than hazard fo violent 
an opening of it by the hands of the Areopagur. And the great Roman 
Orator, among the reſt of Plato's Sentiments, had learnt this too; for 
altho' in his diſcourſes he hath many times ſufficiently laid open the fol- 
Iy of the Heathen Worſhip and Theology, yet he knows not how to 
bring himſelf off ſafe enough with the People; and will be ſure to be 
Dogmatical only in this, That nothing is to be innovated in the Religion 
of a Commonwealth, and that the Cuſtoms of our Anceſtors are inviolably to 
be obſerved, Which Principles, had they been true as they were ſafe 
for the Perſons who ſpoke them, the Chriſtian Religion had never 
2ain'd any entertainment in the World; for where-ever it came, it met 
with this potent Prejudice that it was look d on as an Innovation, and 
therefore was ſhrewdly ſuſpected by the Governours of — 
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and the Preachers of it puniſhed as factious and ſeditious Perſons; 
which was all the pretext the wiſe Politicians of the World had for 
their cruel and inhumane Perfecutions of ſuch multitudes of peaceable 
and innocent Chriſtians, . Now when theſe things were fore-told by the 
Apoſtles themſelves before their going abroad fo plainly, that with the 
ſame Faith they did believe the Doctrine they Preached to be true, 
they muſt believe that all theſe things ſhou'd come to paſs, what cou- 
rage and magnanimity of Spirit was it inthem thus to encounter dangers, 
and asit were court the Flames? Nay and. before the time was come 
that they muſt die, to ſeal the truth of their Doctrine, their whole Life 
was a continual Peregrination, wherein they were as ſo many Jobs in 
Pilgrimage, encountred with perilsand dangers on every ſide; of which 
one of the moſt painful and ſucceſsful, St. Paul, hath given in ſuch a, Cor. 6. 
large Inventory of his perils, that the very reading of them were enough 4, 5, 8, 9 
to undo a poor Epicurean Philoſopher, and at once to ſpoil him of the 
two Pillars of his Happineſs, the quietneſs of his Mind and eaſe of 
his Body, Thus we ſee what a hazardous imployment that was 
which the Apoſtles went upon, and that it was ſuch as they very well 
underſtood the difficulty of before they ſet upon it. i | 
Secondly, We cannot find out any rational motive which could carry them XI. 
through ſo hazardous an employment, but the full conviGions of their minds 
of the undoubted truth and certainty of the Doctrine which they deliver d. 
We find before that no vulgar motives in the World cou'd carry them 
upon that deſign which they went upon; coud they be led by Ambition 
and Vain-glory, who met with ſuch Reproaches where-ever they went; 
and not only Perſecutions of the Tongue, but the (harper ones of the 
Hands too? We never read of any but the Primitive Chriſtians who 
were ambitious of being Martyrs, and thought long till they were in 
the Flames: which made Arrius Antonius being Pro-conſul of Aſa, 
when Chriſtians in multitudes beſet his Tribunal and thronged in to be 
Condemn'd, ſay to them, © 9:20}, ci 9eAere darefviaxdy, xenurss b Bedyus — 
ere, O miſerable People, had not ye ways enough to end your lives at rertulla! 
home, but ye muſt croud for an execution ! This was a higher ambition by Scapul. c. 
far than any of thoſe ancipia glorie, thoſe Chameleons that liv'd on * 
the breath of Applauſe, the Heathen Philoſophers ever reached to, 
who were, as Tertullian expreſſeth it, Homines glorie & eloquentie ſoli- , as 
us libidinoſi, unſatiable thirſters after the honour and eloquence of the world; lx. c. 47. 
but the Spirit of a Chriſtian did ſoar. too high to quarry on ſo mean - 
a Prey. When the more ſober Heathens had taken a ſtricter notice of 
the Carriages and Lives of the Preachers of the Goſpel and all their 
enuine Followers, they inſtead of the common and rude name of Impo- 
ures, gave them a more civil title of Philoſophers, and looked upon 
their Doctrine as a ſublimer kind of Philoſophy, Non utique divinum 
negotium exiſtimant ſed magis Philoſophiæ genus, as Tertullian tells us, be- 114.c. 45. 
cauſe the Philoſophers pretended ſo much to Moral Vertues which they 
ſaw the Chriſtians ſo excellent in; but as Tertullian there replies, No- 
men hoc Philoſophorum Demonia non fugat, The Devil was never afraid of 
a Philoſopher's beard, nor were diſeaſes cured by the touch of a Philoſo- 
phic pallium. There was ſomething more Divine in Chriſtians than 
in the grave Philoſophers; and that not only in reference to their 
lives, and the Divine Power which was ſeen in them, but in reference 
to the truth and certainty of their Doctrine, it being a true Character 
given of both, by that ſame excellent Writer in dehalf of the Chriſti- 
| | Alls 
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74-m 4: ans of his time Veritatem Philoſophi quidem affectant, poſſident autem 
Nationes. Chriſtiani; What the Philoſophers deſired only, the Chriſtians enjoy, which 
e. was Truth and as he elſewhere more fully ſpeaks, Mimice Philoſoph; 
1dem 4pol, afſeFant veritatem, & affeFando corrumpunt, ut qui gloriam captant; Chri- 
©. 45. ſtiani eam neceſſario appetunt, G integri preſtant, ut qui ſaluti ſue curant. 

Truth is the Philoſopher's Miſtreſs, which by courting he vitiates and cor- 
rupts, looking at nothing but hit own glory : but Truth is the Chriſtian's 
atron, whoſe directions he obſerves and follows, becauſe he regards ng 
glory but that to come. And to let them further ſee what a difference 
there was between a Chriſtian and a Philoſopher, he concludes that dif. 
courſe with theſe words. Quid adeo ſimile Philoſophus & Chriſtianus 2 
Grecie Diſcipulus & celi ? fame negotiator & vitæ? verborum &. facko- 
rum operator? rerum æclificator &. deſtructor? amicus & inimicus errorjs 2 
veritatis interpolator & integrator? furator ejus & cuſtos. As much di- 
ſtance (ſaith he) ds there is between Greece and Heaven, between applauſe 
und eternal glory, between words and things, between building and deſtroy- 
ing, between truth and error, between a plagiary and a corrupter of truth, 
and apreſerver and advancer of it; ſo much is there between a Philoſopher and 
a Chriſtian. The Heathens might ſuſpect indeed ſome kind of affinity be- 
tween the firſt Preachers of the Goſpel and the ancient Sophiſts of Greece, 
becauſe of their frequent going from place to place, and pretending 2 
kind of Ent hiſiaſm as they did: but as much difference as there is between 
a Knight-Errant and Hercales, between a Mounteban and Hippocrates, 
that and much greater there is between a Greet Sophiſ# and an Apoſtle, 
Socrates in Plato's Enthydemus hath excellently diſcover'd the vanity and 
futility of thoſe Perſons under the Perſons of Euthydemus and Dionyſo- 
dorus, and ſo likewiſe in his Protagaras; their intent was only like the 
Retiaries in the Roman Spectacles, to catch their adverſaries in a Net, 
to entangle them with fome captious Queſtion or other : but how vaſtly 
different from this was the defign of the Apoſtles, who abhorr'd thoſe 
endleſs Contentions which then were {in the heathen World; and 
came to ſhew them that Truth which was revealed, with an intent 

XII. of making them better Men So 
We ſee the Apoſtles were not carried forth by any mean and vulgar 
Motives, neither did they drive on any private ends of their own ; all 
that they minded was the promoting of the Doctrine which they prea- 
ched. Nay they accounted no hazards comparable with the advantage 
which the World enjoy'd thro the propagation of the Chriſtian Religion. 
This ſhewed a truly noble and generous Spirit in them, which wou d not be 
hinder d fromdoing the World good, tho they found ſo bad entertainment 
from it; yea they rejoyced in their greateſt ſufferings which they un- 
Tertullian. derwent in ſo good a cauſe; wherein thoſe Primitive Chriſtians who 
Apol. c. 46. were the genuine followers of the Apoſtles, did fo far imitate them, that, 
etiam dammnati gratias agunt, they gave the Judges thanks that they 
unn. Felix. thought them worthy to loſe their Lives in a cauſe which they had rea- 
ſon to triumph in, tho' they died for it. And when any of them were 
apprehended, they diſcover'd ſo little fear of puniſhment, Vt unum ſo- 
lummodo quod non ante fuerint pæniteret, That nothing troubled them ſo 
much as that they had been Chriſtians no ſooner, as one of their number 
Tertullan. ſpeaks. And when the Heathers uſually ſcoffed at them, and call'd 
4pol. c. 3. them Sarmentitii and Semaxii, becauſe they were burn'd upon the Croſs, 
one of them in the name of the reſt anſwers, Hic eſt habitus vitorie noſtre, 
hec palmata veſtis, tali currn triumphamus; The Croſs was only their 
| Triumphant 
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Triumphant-chariot, which carried them ſooner to Heaven. Now 
this courage and reſolution of Spirit which was ſeen in the firſt Planters 
of Chriſtianity in the World, made all ſerious and inquiſitive Perſons 
look more narrowly into thoſe things, which made Men flight ſo much 
the common bug-bears of Humane Nature, ſufferings and death. Quis 
enim non contemplatione ejus coucutitur, ad requirendum quid intus in re 
fit 2 quis non nbi requiſtvit accedit ? abi acceſſit pati exoptat. Theſe Suf- 
ferings made Men enquire z this Enquiry made them believe; that Be- 
lief made them as willing to ſuffer themſelves, as they had ſeen others 
do it before them. Thus it appear'd to be true in them, Exquiſitior 
queque crudelitas, illecebra magis ef ſedæ; plures efficimur quoties met 
mur 4 vobis :, ſemen eſt ſanguis Chriſtianorum; The cruelty of their enemies 
did but encreaſe their number ; the harveſt of their pretended juſtice mas but 
the ſeed-time of Chriſtianity, and no ſeed was ſo fruitful as that which was 
N e the Blood of Martyrs. Thence Juſtin Martyr ingenuouſly ſaith 
of himſelf, That while he was a Platonic Philofopher, he derided and 
ſcoffed at the Chriſtians; but when he conſider d their great courage 
and conſtancy in dying for their Profeſſion, he cou'd not think thoſe 
cou'd poſſibly be Men wicked and voluptuous, who when offers of Life 
were made them, wou'd rather chooſe death than deny Chriſt. By 
which he found plainly that there was a higher Spirit in Chriſtianity 
than cou'd be obtain'd by the ſublime Notions and Speculations of Plato, 
and that a poor ignorant Chriſtian wou d do and ſuffer more for the ſake 
of Chriſt than any of the Academy in defence of their Maſter Plate. 
Now fince all Men naturally abhor ſufferings, what is it which ſhou'd 
ſo powerfully alter the nature and diſpoſition of Chriſtians above all 
other Perſons, that they alone ſhon'd ſeem in that to have forgot Hu- 
manity, that not only with patience, but with joy they endur'd torments 
and abode the flames? What! were they all poſſeſſed with a far more 

than Stoical Apathy, that no ſenſe of pain cou'd work at all upon them? 
or were they all beſotted and infatuated Perſons that did not know 
what it was they underwent? It is true ſome of the more blind and 
wilful Heathens derided them as ſuch ; but who were the moſt infatua- 
| ted, let any ſober Perſon judge: they who ſlighted and rejected a Do- 
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ctrine of ſo great concernment, which came atteſted with ſo much reſo- 277 lian. 
lution and courage in the Profeſſors of it, or they who were fo far per- Aol. 21. 


ſuaded of the truth of it, that they wou'd rather die than deny it? Di- 
cimms & palam dlicimus, & vobis torquentibus lacerati & cruenti vocifera- 
mur, Deum colimus per Chriſtum. They were not aſhamed to believe in 
the Blood of Chriſt, even when their own Blood ran down before their 
Eyes, and confeſs Chriſt with their Months, when their Bodies were 
upon the rack. Certainly then there were ſome very powerful and con- 
vincing Arguments which buoyed up the Spirits of true Chriſtians in 
that deluge of Suffering which they were to ſwim thro' ; it muſt be 
a ſtrong and well-grounded Faith which wou'd hold out under ſo great 
Tryals, and they cou'd not be to ſeek for the moſt perſuaſive Motives 
to Faith, who were ſo ready to give an account to others of the Hope 
that was in them, and to perſuade all other Perſons to the embracing 
of it. With what face and confidence otherwiſe cou'd they perſuade 
Men to embrace a Doctrine ſo dangerous as that was, had there not been 


Motives ſufficient to bear up againſt the weight of Sufferings, and Argu- 


ments perſuaſive to convince them of the undoubted certainty of that 
Doctrine which they encouraged them to believe? 


Now 
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Now that which appears to have been the main ground of ſatisfacti- 
on to the Primitive Chriſtians as to the truth and certainty of the Do- 
ctrine of Chriſt, was this, That the Doctrine of the Goſpel was at firſt 
delivered to the World by thoſe Perſons, who were themſelves Eye- 
witneſſes of all the Miracles which our Saviour wrought in confirmation 
of the truth of what he ſpake. They were ſuch Perſons who had been 
themſelves preſent, not only to hear moſt of our Saviours admirable 
diſcourſes when he was in the World, but to ſee all thoſe glorious things 
which were done by him, to make it appear that he was immediately 
ſent from God. Let us now appeal to our own Faculties and examine 
a little what rational Evidence cou d poſſibly be defired, that the Do- 
ctrine of the Goſpel was true, which God did not afford to the World? 
What cou d the Perſons who were the Auditors of our Saviour deſire 
more as an Evidence that he came from God, than his doing ſuch things 
which were certainly above any created power, either Humane or Dia- 
bolical, and therefore muſt needs be Divine? What cou'd other Per- 
ſons deſire more who were not preſent at the doing of theſe Miracles, 
but that the report of them ſhon'd be convey d to them in an undoubted 
manner,byithoſe Perſons who were Eye · witneſſes of them, and made it ap- 
pear to the World they were far from any intention ofſdeceiving it? Now 
this makes the Apoſtles themſelves in their own Writings (tho they were 
divinely inſpir'd) appeal to the rational Evidence of the truth of the 
things, in that they were deliver'd by them who were Eye-witneſſes, of 


abet. i. is them. There St Peter ſpeaks thus to the diſperſed Jews s d ownpio ins 


Diony/. 


prog EZaxons, ome tyre jon jp U TW TS Rue ls nway lnovl Kew) Sures 
{uv x&} ,,, GN tmmlay Yer St  Cacirou prIaAUmurec, For we 
have not followed cunningly deviſed fables, when we made known unto you 
the power and coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, but were eye-witneſſes of his 
Majeſty. The power and coming of Chriſt which the Apoſtle ſpeaks 
of, was not as ſome improbably conceive, either his general coming to 
Judgment upon the World, or his particular coming upon the Nation 
of the Jews; but by an Hendyadis, by his power and coming is meant 
his powerful appearance in the World, whereby he mightily diſcover'd 
himſelf to be the, Son of God. Now this, faith the Apoſtle, was 
no Tow ] t, not like the Heather Mythology concerning 
the ue ,,, and det of their Gods among them (which were ſo 
frequently believed among them, that Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus condemns 
the Epicureans, becauſe they did deride e tmparmicy mw Or, the appe- 


Halic. 1.2 rances of their Gods in the World) now, ſaith the Apoſtle, aſſure your 
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Act 


ſelves, this is no ſuch appearance of a God on Earth as that among the 
Heat hens was; for, ſaith hg, we our ſelves who declare theſe things 
were trol, we fully underſtood this wiz mu512io, this great Myſtery 
of godlineſs, God manifeſt in the fleſh, for we ſaw his A , that 


great Majeſty which attended him in all which he ſpake or did; we ſaw all 
: #1" thoſe wizaycic 725 Oe, the great things of God, which were manifeſt in 


him, all thoſe miraculous operations which were wrought by him. 
Therefore as this was a great confirmation of the Faith of the Apoſtles 
themſclves that they ſaw all theſe things, ſo we ſee it was of great con- 
cernment to the World in order to their belief that the Goſpel was 
no cunningly-deviſed fable, in that it was delivered by ſuch who were 
abel, Eye-witneſſes of what they declared. To the ſame purpoſe St. 
ohn ſpeaks ad conciliandam fidem, to make it appear how true. what 
they delivered was, in the entrance of his Epiſtle ; That which was from 
40 
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the beginning, which we have heard, which we have ſeen with our Eyes 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled of the word of life, 
| (for the life was manifeſted, and we have ſeen it, and bear witneſs, and 
ſhew unto you that eternal life which was with the Father, and was manifeſt- 
ed unto ug) That which we have ſeen and heard, declare we unto you. We 
ſee what great force and weight the Apoſtle lays upon this, that they 
delivered nothing but what they had ſeen and heard; as they heard 
the Doctrine of Chriſt, ſo. they ſaw the Miracles which he wronght in 
confirmation of it. St. Luke likewiſe in the beginning of his Goſpel de- 
clares that he intended to write nothing but what he had perfe& under- 
ſtanding of from ſuch perſons who had been ad r Eye-witneſſes and in- 
ſtruments themſelves in part of what was written, for that is meant by d? 
724 7) Mov and thoſe things which were written, he ſaith were ]- 
@:P0enueme 2 isi , things which are abundantly proved to be 
true; for being Matters of Fact, there cou'd be no ſtronger proof of 
them, than by ſuch who were eye- witneſſes of what they ſpake. And 
this we find the Apoftles themſelves very cautious about, in the choice 


5 


of a new Apoſtle in the room of Judas, Wherefore of theſe Men which 


I Joh. 25 
I,2, 3. 


Luk. 1. 1. 
3 


AQ. 1.12, 


have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jeſus went in and out 22 


among us, beginning from the Baptiſm of John, unto that ſame day that he 
was taken from us, muſt one be ordained to be a witneſs of his Reſurrectiou 
from the dead, (as that which was the great Seal of our Saviour's being 
the Son of God) therefore we find the Apoſtles fo frequently atteſting 
the truth of the Reſurrection of Chriſt, and that themſelves were eye- 


witneſſes of it. This Jeſus, ſaith Peter, hath God raiſed up, whereof we a. 2. 32. 
all are witneſſes. And again, And killed the Prince of life, whom God 3 15. 


hath raiſed up from the dead, whereof we are witneſſes; and both Peter and 


John to the Sanhedrin ; For we cannot but ſpeak the things which we have 4. 20. 
ſeen and heard. And the whole College of Apoſtles afterwards, Aud ;. 3. 


we are his witneſſes of the things, and ſo is alſo the Holy Ghoſt, whom: 
God hath given to them that obey him. In which they give them that two- 


fold rational Evidence which did manifeſt the undoubted truth of what 


they ſpake; for they deliver d nothing but what themſelves were wit- 
neſſes of, and withal was declar'd to be true by the power of the Holy 
Ghoſt in the Miracles which were wrought by and upon Believers. Af- 
terwards we read the ſum of the Apoſtles preaching; and the manner 
uſed by them to perſuade Men of the truth of it, in the words of Peter 
to Cornelius and his company, How God anointed Jeſus of Nazareth with 
the Holy Ghoſt and with power, who went about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppreſſed of the Devil, for God was with him And we are witneſ- 
ſes of all things which he did both in the land of the Jews and in Hieruſa- 
lem, whom they ſlew and hanged on a tree: Him God raiſed up the third 

day, and ſhewed him openly, not to all the people, but unto witneſſes choſen 

before of God, even to us who did eat and drink with him after he aroſe 
from the dead. And he commanded us to preach unto the people, that it is 

he which was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and dead. By all 

which we ſee what care God was pleaſed to take for the ſatisfaction of 

the World in point of rational Evidence, as to the truth of the matters 

which were diſcover'd concerning our Saviour Chriſt, becauſe he made 

choice of ſuch Perſons to be the Preachers and Writers of theſe 

things who were the beſt able to ſatisfy the World about them, wiz. 

ſach as had been eye-witneſles of them. 1 ES. 

Now in order to the making it * evident what ſtrength there 

| | Was 
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was in this Teſtimony given by the Apoſtles to the Miracles of Chriſt, 


we (hall more fully manifeſt the rational Evidence which attended it 
in theſe following Propoſitions. 
Where the truth of a DoFrine depends upon a matter of fact, the truth of 
the Doctrine is ſufficiently manifeSted, if the matter of fact be evidently proved 
in the higheſt way it is capable of Thus it is in reference to the Doctrine 
of Chriſt ; for the truth of that is ſo interwoven with the truth of the 
ſtory of Chriſt, that if the Relations concerning Chriſt be true, his Do- 
ctrine muſt needs be Divine and Infallible. For if it be undoubtedly 
true, that there was ſuch a Perſon as Chriſt born at Bethlehem, who did 
ſo many Miracles, and at laſt ſuffered the death of the Croſs, and after 
he had lain three days in the Grave roſe again from the dead; what reaſon 
imaginable can have to queſtion, but that the teſtimony of this Perſon 


was certainly Divine, and conſequently whatever he preached to the 


Prop. 2. 


World was moſt certain and undoubted truth? So that if we have 


clear Evidence as to the truth of theſe paſſages concerning our Saviour, 
we mult likewiſe believe his Doctrine, which came atteſted with ſuch 
pregnant Evidences of a Divine Commiſſion which he had from God to 
the World, No Prince can think he hath any reaſon to refuſe audience 
to an Embaſſador, when he finds his Credentials ſuch as he may rely 
upon, altho' himſelf doth not ſee the ſealing of them; much leſs rea- 
ſon have we to queſtion the truth of the Doctrine of the Goſpel, if we 
have ſufficient Evidence of the truth of the matters of fact concerning 
Chriſt, in ſuch a way as thoſe things are capable of being proved. 

The greateſt evidence which can be given to a matter of fact, is the atteſt- 
ing of it by thoſe perſons who were eye-witneſſes of it. This is the foundation 
whereon the firmeſt Aſſent is built, as to any matter of fact; for altho 
we conceive we have reaſon to ſuſpect the Truth of aStory, as long as it 
is convey d only in a general way, by an uncertain Fame and Tradition; 
yet when it comes to be atteſted by a ſufficient number of credible Per- 
ſons who profeſs themſelves the eye-witneſſes of it, it is accounted an 
unreaſonable thing to diſtruſt any longer the Truth of it; eſpecially in 
theſe two caſes. 1. When the matter they bear witneſs to is a thing which 
they might eaſily and clearly perceive. 2. When many witneſſes exaly a- 
gree in the ſame Teſtimony. | 

1. When/the matter it ſelf is of that nature that it may be fully perceived 
by thoſe whp ſaw it } i. e. if it be a common Object of Senſe. And thus 
it certainly was as to the Perſon and Actions of Jeſus Chriſt. For he 
was of the ſame nature with Mankind; and they had as great Evidence 
that they convers'd with Jeſus Chriſt in the Fleſh, as we can have that 
we converſe one with another. . The Miracles of Chriſt were real and 
viſible Miracles; they cou d be no illuſions of Senſes, nor deceits of 
their Eyes; the Man who was born blind and cured by our Saviour, 
was known to have been born blind thro' all the Country, and his Cure 


was after as public as his blindneſs before, and acknowledged by the 
. greateſt Enemies of Chriſt at the time of its being done. When Chriſt 


raiſed up the dead Man at Naim, it was before much People, and ſuch 
Perſons in probability who were many of them preſent at his Death. 
But leſt there might be any ſuſpicion as to him, that he was not really 
dead, the caſe is plain and beyond all diſpute in Lazarzs, who had 
been to the knowledge ofall perſons thereabouts dead four days; here 
cou'd be no deceit at all when the Stone was rowl'd away, and Laza- 
rus came forth in the preſence of them all. And yet further the Death 

| and 
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and Paſſion of our Saviour was a plain object of ſenſe, done in preſence 
of his greateſt Adverſaries, The Souldiers themſelves were ſufficient 
Witneſſes of his being really dead, when they came to break his Bones, 
and ſpared him becauſe they ſaw he was dead already. At his reſur- 
rection the Stone. was rowl'd away from the Sepulchre and no body 
found therein, altho' the Sepulchre was guarded by Souldiers, and the 
Diſciples of Chriſt all ſo fearful, that they were diſperſed up and down 
in ſeveral places. And that it was the fame real Body which he roſe 
withal, and no aereal vehicle, appears by Thomas's ſcrupuloſity and un- 


belief, who would not believe unleſs he put his hands into the hole of bis fade, Joh. 20. 
and ſee in his hands the print of the nails; now our Saviour condeſcending 25, 27 


ſo far as to ſatisfy the incredulity of St. Thomas, hath made it thereby 
evident that the Body which our Saviour roſe from the grave with, was 
the ſame individual Body which before. was crucified and buried in the 
Sepulchre. And we find all the Apoſtles together upon our Saviour's 
appearance to them after his Reſurrection, ſo far from being credulous 
in embracing a Phantaſm, inſtead of Chriſt, that they ſuſpected that itlwas 


either a mere Phantaſm, or an evil Spirit which appeared among them; it. 5 


upon which it is ſaid, They were terrified and affrighted, and ſuppoſed 37. 


they had ſeen a ſpirit. Which our Saviour cou d not beat them of from, yer. 30. 


but by appealing to the judgment of their Senſes, Handle me and ſee; for 


a ſpirit hath no fleſh and bones as ye ſee me have; and afterwards more ful- ver. wy 


ly to convince them, he did eat in the midſt of them. Now the more 
ſuſpicious and incredulous the Apoſtles themſelves at firſt were, the 
greater evidence is it how far they were from any deſign of abuſing the 
World in what they after preached unto it, and what ſtrong convicti 
on there was in the thing it ſelf, which was able to ſatisſie ſuch ſcrupu- 
lous and ſuſpicious perſons. „ 5 
2. When many witneſſes concur in the ſame Teſtimony, Nothing can 
diſparage more the Truth of a Teſtimony, than the counter-witneſs of 
ſach who were preſent at the ſame actions; but when all the Witneſſes 
fully agree not only in the ſubſtance, but in all material circumſtances 
of the Story, what ground or reaſon can there be to ſuſpect a Forgery or 
Deſign in it; eſpecially when the perſons cannot by any Fears or 
Threatnings be brought to vary from each other in it? Thus it is in 
our preſent caſe, we find no real diſſent at all mention'd either as to the 
Birth, Miracles, Life, Death, or Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt ; all the 
' Witneſſes atteſt the ſame things tho' writing in different places, and up- 
on different occaſions; no alteration in any circumſtance of the Story, 
out of any deſign of pleaſing or gratifying any Perſons by it. Moſt of 
our Saviour's Miracles, not only his Apoſtles, but the People and his 
very Enemies were witneſſes of, whole poſterity to this day dare not 
deny the truth of ſuch ſtrange Works which were wrought by him. 
And for his Reſurrection, it wou'd be very ſtrange that five hundred 
Perſons ſhou'd all agree in the ſame thing, and that no Torments or 
Death cou'd bring any of them to deny the truth of it,: had there not 


been the greateſt certainty in it. 


There can be no reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch a Teſtimony which is given by eye- xv. 
witneſſes, but either from queſtioning their knowledge of the things they ſpake Prop. 3. 


of, or their fidelity in reporting them. No there is not the leaſt ground to 
doubt either of theſe, in reference to thoſe perſons who gave Teſtimony 
to the World concerning the Perſon and Actions of our bleſſed Saviour. 
For firſt, they were ſuch as were A 4 y converſant both with the 2 
| 2 01 
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ſon and actions of Jeſus Chriſt; whom he had choſen and trained up 
for that very end, that they might be ſufficiently qualify'd to acquaint 
the World with the truth of things concerning himſelf after his Reſur- 
rection from the Dead. And accordingly they follow'd him up and 
down whereſoever he went; they were with him in his Solitudes and 
Retirements, and had thereby occaſion to obſerve all his Actions, and 
to take notice of the unſpotted innocency of his Life. Some of his Di- 
ſciples were with him in his Tranſhguration, others in his Agony and 
bloody Sweat, they heard the Expreſſions which came from his mouth; 
in all which he diſcover'd a wonderful ſubmiſſion to the Will of God, 
and a great readineſs of Mind to ſuffer for the good of the World. Now 
therefore the firſt thing cannot at all be queſtion'd, their means of 
knowing the truth of what they ſpake. | | 
Neither, ſecondly, is there any reaſon to ſuſpect their fidelity in reporting 
what they knew. For, 1. The truth of this Doctrine wrought ſo far upon 
them, that they parted with all their worldly ſubſiſtence for the ſake of it. 
Altho' their Riches were not great, yet their way of ſubſiſtence in the 
World was neceſſary; they left their Houſes, their Wives and Children, 
and all for Chriſt, and that not to gain any higher Preferments in this 
World (which had they done, it wou'd have rendred their defigr ſuſpi- 
cious to the curious and inquiſitive World) but they let go at leaſt a 
quiet and eaſie life, for one moſt troubleſome and dangerous. So that 
it is not, how much they parted withal, but how freely they did it, 
and with what cheerfulneſs they underwent Diſgraces, Perſecutions, 
nay Death it ſelf for the ſake of the Goſpel. Now can it be imagin'd, 
that ever Men were ſo prodigal of their Eaſe and Lives, as to throw 
both of them away upon a thing which themſelves were not fully aſ- 
ſur'd of the Truth of? It had been the higheſt folly imaginable, to 
have deceiv'd themſelves in a thing of ſo great moment to them, as the 
truth of that Doctrine which they preached was; becauſe all their 
Hopes and Happineſs depended upon the truth of that Doctrine which 
they preached. And as Tertullian obſerves, Non fas eſt ulli de ſua reli- 
gione mentiri; for, ſaith he, He that ſays he worſhips any thing beſides 
what he doth, he denies what he doth worſhip, and transfers his worſhip 
upon another, and thereby doth not worſhip that which he thus denies ; Be- 
ſides what probability is there Men ſhou'd lye for the ſake of that Reli- 
gion, which tells them that thoſe which do ſo will not receive the Re- 
ward which is promiſed to thoſe who cordially adhere unto it? Nay, 
they declar'd themſelves to be the moſt miſerable of all perſons F their 
x Cor. 15. Popes were only in this preſent life, Can we now think that any who had 
19. the common Reaſon of Men wou'd part with all the contentments of 
this World, and expoſe themſelves to continual hazards, and at laſt un- 
dergo death it ſelf for the ſake of ſomething which was merely the Fi- 
ction of their own Brains? What ſhou'd make them ſo Sedulous and 
| Cor g. Induſtrious in preaching ſuch things, that they cou d ſay. neceſſity 
IG, was laid upon them, yea, wo was unto them if they preached not the Goſpel, 
when they ſaw ſo many Woes attending them in the Preaching of it, 
had there not been ſome more powerful attractive in the beauty and ex- 
cellency of the Doctrine which they preached, than any cou'd be in tlie 
Eaſe and Tranquility of this preſent World? Thus we ſee the Fidelity 
of the Apoſtles manifeſted in ſuch a way as no other Witneſſes were ever 
Origen. yet willing to hazard theirs. And therefore Origen deſervedly condemns 


when, Celſ#s of a ridiculous Impertinency, when he wou'd parallel the _ 
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ons of Herodotus and Pindarus concerning Ariſtens Proconneſius with = 


thoſe of the Apoſtles concerning Chriſt; For ſaith he, Did either of 
theſe two venture their lives upon the truth of what they writ concerning him, 
as the Apoſtles did to atteſi the truth of what they preached concerning our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſk? | 

2. The Fidelity of the Apoſtles is evident in their manner of reporting 
the things which they deliver. For if there may be any thing cher] 
from the manner of Expreſſion, or the a 398. 705 A4ov, concerning the 
particular Temper and Diſpoſition of the Perſon from whom it comes, 
we may certainly read the great Fidelity in the Apoſtles from the pecu- 
liar manner of their expreſſing themſelves to the World. Which they 


O, 

1. With the greateſt impartiality not declaring only what was glori- 
ous and admirable to the World, but what they knew wou'd be accoun- 
ted fooliſhneſs by it. They who had ſought only to have been admir'd 
for the rare Diſcoveries which they brought to the World, wou'd be 
ſure to conceal any thing which might be accounted ridiculous ; but 
the Apoſtles fixed themſelves moſt on what was moſt contemptible-in 
the Eyes of the World, and what they were moſt mocked and derided 
for, that they delighted moſt in the preaching of, which was the Croſs 
of Chriſt. Paul was ſo much in love with this, which was a ſtum- 


bling-block to the Jews, and fooliſhneſs to the Greeks, that he wa- :cor... 2. 
Iued the knowledge of nothing elſe in compariſon of the knowledge of Phil. 8. 3. 
Chriſt and him crucified. Nay he elſewhere ſaith, God forbid that 1 Gal. 6. 14. 


ſhould glory ſave in the Croſs of Chriſt, What now ſhou'd be the reaſon 
that they ſhould rejoyce in that moſt which was moſt def picable to 
the World, had not they _— greater truth and excellency in it, 
than in the moſt ſublime ſpeculations concerning God or the Souls of 


Men in the School of Plato, or any other Heathen Philoſophers? That 


XVI. 


all Men ſhou'd be bound in order to their Salvation, to believe in one 


who was crucify'd at Hieruſalem, was a ſtrange Doctrine to the unbe- 
lieving World: but if the Apoſtles had but endeavour'd to have ſuited 
their Doctrine to the School of Plato, what rare Perſons might they 
have been accounted among the Heather Philoſophers! Had they only 
in general terms diſcours'd of the Benignity of the Divine Nature, and 
the Manifeſtations of Divine Goodneſs in the World; and that, in order 
to the bringing of the Souls of Men to a nearer participation of the Divine 
Nature, the perfect Idea of true Goodneſs, and the expreſs Image of 
the Perſon of God, and the reſplendency of his Glory had veil'd him- 
ſelf in Humane Nature, and had every where ſcatter'd ſuch beams of 
light and Goodneſs, as warm'd and invigorated the frozen Spirits of 
Men with higher ſentiments of God and themſelves, and raiſed them 
up above the feculency of this terreſtrial Matter to breath in a freſher 
air, and converſe with more noble objects, and by degrees to fit the 


Souls of Men for thoſe more pure illapſes. of real Goodneſs, which 


might always ſatisfy the Soul's deſires, and yet always keep them up till 
the Soul ſhou'd be ſunning it ſelf to all eternity under the immediate 
beams of Light and Love: And that after this Incarnate Deity had ſpread 
abroad the wings of his Love for a while upon this lower World, till 


by his gentle heat and incubation he had quickned the more pliable 


World to ſome degree of a Divine Life, he then retreated himſelf back 
againinto the ſuperiour World, and put off that veil by which he made 


himſelfknown to thoſe whoare here confin'd tothe priſons of thei Bo- 
| ies: 
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dies: Thus, I ſay, had the Apoſtles minded applauſe among the admi- 
red Philoſophers of the Heathens, how eaſy had it been for them to 
have made ſome conſiderable additions to their higheſt ſpeculations, 
and have left out any thing which might ſeem ſo mean and contempti- 
ble as the death of the Son of God! But }this they were ſo far from, 
that the main thing which they preached to the World, was, the vani- 
ty of Humane Wiſdom without Chriſt, and the neceſſity of all Mens be- 
lieving in that Jeſus who was crucify'd at Hieruſalem. „„ 

The Apoſtles indeed diſcover very much, infinitely more than ever 
the moſt lofty Platoniſt cou d do, concerning the Goodneſs and Love 
of God to Mankind ; but that wherein they mani feſted the love of God 


Joh,3.16., . World, was, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whoſoever be- 


lieveth in him ſhould not periſh but have everlaſting life. And that here- 


Rom: 3. S. „ was the love of God manifeſted, that while we were yet ſinners, Chriſt di- 


iTim. 1. 
15. 


ed for us. And that this was the greateſt truth and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Jeſus Chriſt came into the World to ſave ſinners. They never 
dreamt of any Divine Goodneſs which ſhou'd make Men happy with- 
out Chriſt : No, it was their deſign to perſuade the World that all the 
communications of God's Goodneſs to the World were wholly in and 
thro' Jeſws Chriſt ; and it is impoſſible that any ſhou'd think otherwiſe, 
unleſs Plato knew more of the mind of God than our Bleſſed Saviour, 
and Plotinus than St. Paul. Can we think now that the Apoſtles 
ſhou'd hazard the reputation of their own Wits ſo much as they did to 
the World, and be accounted bablers, and fools, and mad-men, for 
preaching the way of Salvation to be only by a Perſon cruciſj d between 
two thieves at Hieruſalem, had they not been convinced not only of the 
truth but importance of it, and that it concern'd Men as much to believe 
it, as it did to avoid eternal Miſery 2 Did St. Paul preach ever the leſs 
the Words of truth and ſoberneſs, becauſe he was told to his face, that 
his learning had made him mad? But if he was beſides himſelf, it was 
for Chriſt ; and what wonder was it if the Love of Chriſt in the Apoſtle 
ſhou'd make him willing to loſe his reputation for him, ſeeing Chriſt 
made himſelf of no reputation, that he might be in a capacity to do us 
good? We ſee the Apoſtles were not aſhamed of the Goſpel of Chriſt, be- 
cauſe they knew it was the power of God unto ſalvation; and therefore 
neither in their preaching nor their Writings wou'd they omit any of 


thoſe paſſages concerning our Saviour's death, which might be accoun- 


Or ige he 
contr. Cel- 
ſum, I. 3. 


Servlus in 
4. Aneid. 


ted the moſt diſhonourable to his Perſon: Which is certainly as great 
an Evidence of their fidelity as can be expected; which makes Origen 
ſay, that the Diſciples of Chriſt writ all things $Ma>iIns 2, ewyrwuwuwmas, 
with a great deal of candor and love of truth. S UunoxMlavr; a2} dui) 
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not concealing from the World thoſe paſſages of the Life of Chriſt, which | 


would be accounted moſt fooliſh and ridiculous. 
2. With thegreateſt plainneſs and Pry paar of ſpeech. Such whoſe de- 
ſign is to impoſe upon the Minds of Men with ſome cunningly-deviſed 


fables, love as much —_ as ever Apollo did in his moſt winding 
Oracles, of whom it is ſaid, | | 


Ambage nexa Delphico mos et Deo 
Arcana tegere. 


Servias tells us, that Jupiter Ammon was therefore picturd with Rams- 
__ horns, 


4 
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horns becauſe his anſwers had as many turnings and windings as they 
had. But the Horns which Moſes was wont to be pictur d with, did 
only note the light and perſpicuity (from the ambiguity of , which 
notes the ſending forth of rays of light like a horn,) and yet Moſes him- 
ſelf was veil'd in comparifon of the openneſs and plainneſs of Speech 
which was in the Apoſtles. Impoſtors caſt a miſt of many dark and 
cloudy words before them; but when they are once brought into the 
open light, their vizard falls off, and their deformity appears. Such 
Perſons delight in ſoaring quite out of the apprehenſions of thoſe who 
follow them, and never think themſelves better recompenſed for their 
pains, than when they are moſt admired —_ leaſt underſtood. But ne- 
ver was Chriſtianity more diſhonoured, than when Men brought it 
from its native ſimplicity and plainneſs, into a company of cloudy and 
inſignificant expreſſions, which are ſo far from making Men better un- 
derſtand the truth of it, that it was certainly the Devil's defign by ſuch 
obſcure terms to make way for a Myſtery to be advanced, (but it was of 
Iniquity,) and ſoon after, we ſce the effect of it in another Oracle ſet 
up at Rome inſtead of Delphos; and all the pretence of it, was the ob- 
ſcurity ſuppoſed in Seripture. What! Darkneſs come by the riſing of 
the Sun! Or is the Sun at laſt grown ſo beggarly, that he is fain to 
borrow light of the Earth? Muſt the Scripture be beholding to the 
Church for its Clearneſs, and Chriſt himſelf not ſpeak intelligibly, un- 
leſs the Pope be his Interpreter? Did Chriſt reveal to the World the 
way of Salvation, and yet leave Men to ſeek which was it, till a Guide, 
never heard of in the Scripture, come to direct them in the way to it? 

What ſtrange witneſſes were the Apoſtles, if they did not ſpeak the truth 
with plainneſs? How had Men been to ſeek as to the truth of Chriſti- 
anity, if the Apoſtles had not declar d the Doctrine of the Goſpel with 
all evidence and perſpicuity? Whom muſt we believe in this caſe, the 
Apoſtles or the Roman Oracles? The Apoſtles they tell us they ſpeak 


with all plainneſs of ſpeech, and for that end purpoſely lay aſide all ex- 2 Cor. 3, 


cellency of words and humane wiſdlom, that Men might not be to ſeek for 


I Cor. 2.1, 


their meaning in a matter of ſo great a moment; that the Goſpel was hid 4. 


to none but ſuch as are loſt, and whoſe ey 
World ; that the Doctrine reveal'd by them is a Light to direct us in our 


way to Heaven, and a Rule to walk by; and it is a ſtrange property of 
Light to be obſcure, and of a Rule to be crooked. But it is not only 
evident from the Apoſtles own affirmations, that they laid aſide all affe&- 

ed Obſcarity, ambiguous Expreſſions, and Philoſophical Terms, where- 
by the World might have been to ſeek for what they were to believe, 
but it is likewiſe clear from the very nature of the Doctrine they prea- 
ched, and the deſign of their preaching of it. What need Rhetoric in 
plain Truths? or affected Phraſes in giving Evidence? How incongru- 
ous wou d obſcure Expreſſions have been to the deſign of ſaving Souls 
by the fooliſhneſs of preaching ? For if they had induſtriouſly ſpoken 


g, above the OO of thoſe they ſpake to, they 


in their preaching, 
cou'd never have converted a Soul without a Miracle : for the ordinary 


way of converſion muſt be by the Underſtanding ; and how cou d that 
work upon the Underſtanding, which was ſo much above it? But, 
ſaith the Apoſtle, We preach not our ſelves but Chriſt Jeſus the Lord, and 
our ſelves your ſervants for Jeſus ſake. If they had ſought themſelves or 
their own Credit and Reputation, there might have been ſome reaſon 


that they ſhou'd have uſed the way of the Sophiſts among the _ 
| 5 and 
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and by declamatory Speeches to have inhanced their eſteem among the 
vulgar. But the Apoſtles diſown'd and rejected all theſe vulgar artifices 
| of mean and low-ſpirited Men; they laid aſide all thoſe enticing words 
1Cor. 2:4: e- rivng copies of the way of the Heathen Sophiſts, and declar'd the Te- 
2Cor.. a. ſtimony of God with Spiritual Evidence; they handled not the Mord of 
God deceitfully, but by manifeſtation of the truth, commended themſelves to 
every Man's conſcience in the fight of God: Now what could be ſo ſuta- 
ble to ſuch a deſign, as the greateſt plainneſs and faithfulneſs in what 
they ſpake? We find in the Teſtimony of the Apoſtles, sci 200 2, u- 
origer. e. (Germ , METAR 4, e, as Origen ſpeaks, Nothing that is ſpu- 
Cell. l. 3: rious or counterfeit, nothing ſavouring of the cunning craftineſs of ſuch as lie 
N 135. . : : 3 f 
in wait to deceive; and, faith he, it 1s impoſſuble to think that Men never 
bred up in the Sophiſtry of the Greeks, nor experienced in the Rhetorical 
. uſed among them, could ever be able ſo ſuddenly to perſwade the 
orld to embrace that which had been a figment of their own Brains, The 
truth is, the Apoſtles ſpeak like Men very confident of the truth of what 
they ſpeak, and not like ſuch who were fain to fetch in the help of 
all their Topics, to find out ſome probable Arguments to make Men be- 
lieve that which it is probable they did not believe themſelves; which 
was moſt commonly the caſe of the great Orators among the Heathers. 
We find no Pedantic Flouriſhes, no flattering Inſinuations, no affected 
Cadencies, no ſuch great care of the riſing and falling of Words in the 
ſeveral Sentences; which make up ſo great a part of that which was ac- 
counted Eloquence in the Apoſtles time. Theſe things were too mean 
a prey for the Spirits of the Apoſtles to quarry upon; every thing in 
them was grave and ſerious, every Word had its due weight, every 
Sentence brim-full of Spiritual matter, their whole Diſcourſe moſt be- 
coming the Majeſty and Authority of that Spirit which they ſpake by. 
And therein was ſeen a great part of the infinite Wiſdom of God in the 
choice he made of the Perſons who were to propagate the Doctrine of 
Chriſt in the World, that they were not ſuch who by reaſon of their 
great repute and fame in the World, might eaſily draw whole Multi- 
tudes to embrace their Dictates, but (that there might not be the leaſt 
foundation for an implicit Faith) they were of ſo mean rank and con- 
dition in the World, that in all probability their Names had never been 
heard of, had not their Doctrine made them Famous. To this purpoſe 
0icen. e. Origen excellently ſpeaks, Ori 9: mv Ino d n G M- 
cell. J. 3. Aots Ts qNονανν . er Joit be, I Ano pe In e UTWOG - 
y@v op- Mctemuy* Aa pugas 9) mois ouniivey Suuvepumo Il p, im 2d &= 
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Lam of opinion, ſaith he, that Jeſus did purpoſely make uſe of ſuch Prea- 
chers of his Doctrine, that there might be no place for ſuſpicion that they 
came inſtructed with the art of Sophiſtry; but that it be clearly manifeſt to 
all that would conſider it, that there was nothing of deſign in thoſe who diſco- 
wered ſo much 2 in their Writings, and that they had a more Di- 
vine Power which was more efficacious than the greateſt volubility of Expreſ- 
ſions, or ornaments of ſpeech, or the artifices which were uſed in the Grecian 
compoſetions. | 
3. The Apoſtles delivered their Doctrine with the greateſt *openneſs an 
freedom of ſpirit ; they did not give out one thing to the World, ard 
another to their private Diſciples; but with great freedom and boldneſs 


declarcd 
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declared their doctrine in the moſt public places, and before their grea- 
teſt enemies. They knew they were looked on as deceivers by the 
World, but yet they knew themſelves to be true, ws @Azva, x At. 2 Cors.s, 
This is the uſual requital good Men have from the World, that they 
are looked on as the greateſt deceivers of it; if it be ſo with others, they 
have much leſs cauſe to wonder at it, when even He, who by one Pro- 
phet is ſtiled the defire of Nations, is by another ſaid to be deſpiſed and 
rejected of Men; and when Chriſt was in the World, he was called 5. 33. 3. 
., the dleceiver ; no wonder then if his Diſciples were accounted warth. 27. 
ſuch, altho' they manifeſted their veracity by their open carriage and 63. 
free ſpeaking to the faces of their greateſt adverſaries. The Apoſtles 
neither feared the Fews skill in their Law, nor the wiſdom and ſubtil- 
ty of the Greeks : Saint Paul preacheth Chriſt openly among the Jews 
in their Synagogues, and among the Athenians he encounters the Epicu- 
reans and Stoics, and preacheth to them Jeſus and the Reſurrection. If 
the Apoſtles had any thing of deceivers in them, as to the things they ,, 27.18 
related concerning Chriſt, they wou'd not certainly have ſpoken with © 
ſo much confidence concerning Chriſt in the preſence of thoſe who had 
been his murtherers; but we ſee they appeal'd to themſelves, as to the 
Miracles which he had wrought among them, and for his Reſurrection 
they were ready to lay down their Lives in giving Teſtimony to the 
truth of it. That his body was gone, wasevident ; that the Apoſtles 
ſhou'd take it away was impoſſible, conſidering what guard of Souldiers 
they had ſet upon it, and how timorous and fearful the Apoſtler were, 
that they fled upon Chriſt's being apprehended. Now what cou'd it 
be, cou'd make ſuch fearful Perſons afterwards ſo courageous and reſo- 
late as they were, had there not been ſome more than ordinary power 
to convince and encourage them? | | = 
4. The Apoſtles deliver their Teſtimony with the greateſt particularity as 
to all circumſtances. They do not change nor alter any of them upon 
different Examinations before ſeveral Perſons; they all agree in the 
greateſt conſtancy to themſelves and uniformity with each other. As 
to matters of Indifferency, we find the Apoſtles very yielding and con- 
deſcending ; but as to any thing which concern'd their Teſtimony, moſt 
conſtant and reſolved. Had the Goſpel been ſome cunningly-contrived 
fancy, it had been impoſſible but ſo many different Perſons, in ſuch 
different places, and under ſuch different conditions, wou'd have vari- 
ed as to ſome material circumſtance of it: Or elſe they would have been 
ſo wiſe as to have deliver'd it in general terms, without inſiſting much 
upon ſuch particular circumſtances, which if they had been falſe, might 
have been very eaſily diſprov'd ; but with what particular enameration 
of circumſtances do the Apoſtles preach Chriſt to the World? Peter 
tells the Jews that it was Jeſus of Nazareth whom he preached; and leſt ** * 28. 
they ſhou'd think it was not the ſame Perſon which roſe again, with 
great boldneſs and freedom of Spirit he ſaith unto them, Therefore let all 2. 45. 
the houſe of Iſrael know aſſuredly, that God hath made that ſame Jeſus mhom 
ye have crucified, both Lord and Chriſt. Yea, that ſame individual Per- 
ſon who was converſant in the World, and died upon the Croſs, ir now g 
| become a Prince and Saviour, to give repentance to Iſrael and remijſion of z1, 32. 
fins. If there had been any ground of ſuſpicion as to theſe things, who 
had been ſo able to diſprove them, or ſo ready to do it, as thoſe Perſons 
who had crucify'd him? For we cannot conceive but thoſe who had 
a hand in his death, wou d endeavour by all poſſible means to dif) 4 * 
N | Aa is 
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his Reſurrection from the dead. For what a caſe were they like to be 
in, if thoſe things which the Apoſtles ſo confidently preached were true > 
If Chriſt had all power now in his hands, and there were ſalvation in ng 
other Name, but only in his whom they had crucify'd, they were like to 


bein a moſt deſperate condition ; therefore if any Men can be ſuppos'd 


inquiſitive after the truth of theſe circumſtances, no doubt theſe were: 
And if they cou'd have found the leaſt flaw in their Teſtimony, the 


World wou'd ſoon have ring'd of it; and the Jews who were then ſo 


XVII. 
Prop. 4. 


much diſperſed abroad, would have divulg'd it into all parts, the Apo- 
fileswou'd have been told of it as they preached Chriſt in the Synagognes. 
And can we in any reaſon think, but thoſe Jews who perſecuted Paul 
as he preached in the Synagogues of Aſia, and afterwards impeach d him 
ſo openly in Jeruſalem, wou d there enquire into all the circumſtances 
concerning Chriſt, and all the other Jews wou d write to their Friends 


at Jeruſalem to be fully inform d of thoſe ſtrange things which were told 


them openly in all places in their Snagagues by Men of their own Na- 
tion and Language, concerning one Jeſus who was crucify'd and roſe 
again from the dead? Had there been now any ſo much as plauſible 
retext that any of theſe circumſtances were not true, can we think 
oh that a People ſo unmeaſurably given to their own ways and Tradi- 
tions, wou'd in all places have vented any thing that might have tended 
to the diſparagement of Chriſt and his Apoſtles But we fee Malice it 
ſelf cou'd not find any flaw in the Apoſtles Teſtimony ; for if it had, we 
ſhou'd certainly have heard of it, either from the Jews, or from the 
ym oppoſers of Chriſtianity among the Heathens, who pretended to 
curious and inquiſitive Perſons, ſuch as Celſus, Julian, Hierocles and 
Porphyry were. What reaſon can we have then in the leaſt to ſuſpect 
ſuch a Teſtimony, which paſſed ſo uncontrouled in that time when it 
was alone capable of being diſprov'd, and Mens Intereſt and Defign 
wou'd put themſo much upon it? The ſtrength of which will appear 
in the next Propoſition, which is, = 
No Teſtimony ought to be taken againſt a matter of fact thus atteſted, but 
from ſuch Perſons who had greater knowledge of the things atteſted, and ma- 
nifeſt greater fidelity in reporting them. It is eaſy to make it appear, that 
ſuppoſing any Perſons at that time had contradicted the Teſtimony of 
the Apoſtles concerning our Saviour, yet there had been no reaſon in 
the world to have hearkned to their Teſtimony in oppoſition to that 
ofthe Apoſiles ;, and that on theſe accounts. r. The Apoſtles witneſſed 


the Affirmative, which is more capable of being atteſted than any Nega- 


tive can be. 2. The Apoſtles were more converſant with Chriſt than 
any other Perſons were, becauſe they were choſen for that very end by 
him to be conſtantly with him: cou'd any therefore be more capable 
of knowing the truth of all particulars concerning Chriſt than theſe 
were? Had there beenany ground of ſuſpicion concerning the defign 
of Chriſt why cod not the Jews prevail with Judas to diſcover it as 
well as to betray his Perſon? Judas had done but a good work, if Chriſt 
had been ſuch an Impoſtor as the Jews blaſphettfguſly ſaid he was: 
what made Judas then ſo little ſatisfy'd with his Work, that he grew 
weary of his Lite upon it, and threw himſelf away in the moſt horrid 
deſpair? No Perſon certainly had been ſo fit to have been produced as 
a witneſs againſt Chriſt, as Judas who had been ſo long with him, and 
had heard his Speeches, and obſerv'd his Mifacles; but he had . ot pa- 
tience enough to ſtay after that horrid fact to be a witneſs againſt him: 


nay 
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nay he was the greateſt witneſs at that time for him, when he who had 
betray'd him came to the Sanhedrin when ' conſulting about his death, 


and told them that he had ſinned in betraying innocent blood, What poſ- wat 27. ;. 


ſible Evidence cou'd have been given more in behalf of out Saviour than 
that was > When a Perſon ſo covetous as to betray his Maſter for tir: 
prom of ſilver, was ſo weary of his bargain, that he comes and throws 
ack the Money, and declares the Perſon innocent whom he had be. 
tray'd? And this Perſon too was ſuch a one as knew our Saviour far 
better than any of the Witneſſes whom afterwards they ſuborn'd agairiſt 
him, who yet contradicted each other; and at laſt con'd produce no- 
thing which in the judgment of the heathen Governour cou'd make him 
judge Chriſt worthy of death. 3. The Apoſtle were freer from deſign . 
than any counter-witneſs at that time con'd bez we have already prov'd 
the Apoſtles cou d not poſſibly have any other motive to affirm what they 
did, but full conviction of the truth of what they ſpake; but now if any 
among the Jews at that time had aſſerted any thing contrary to the 4. 
poſtles, we have a clear account of it, and what motive might induce 
them to it; vis. the preſerving of their Honour and Reputation with ' 
the People, the upholding their Traditions, beſides their open arid de- 
clar'd enmity againſt Chriſt without any ſufficient reaſon at all for it; 
now who wou'd believe the Teſtimony of the Scribes and Phariſees who 
had ſo great authority among the People, which they were like to loſe, 
if Chriſt's Doctrine were true, before that of the Apoſiles who parted 
with all for the ſake of Chriſt, and ventur'd themſelves wholly upon 
the truth of our Saviour's Doctrine? 4. None ever did ſo much to at- 
teſt the Negative, as the 4poſtles did to prove their Fidelity as to the 
Afﬀermative. Had ſufficient counter-witneſs been timely produced, we 
cannot think the Apoſtles wou'd have run ſo many continual hazards 
in preaching the things which related to the Perſon and Actions of 
Chriſt. Did ever any lay down their Lives to undeceive the World, if 
the Apoſtles were guilty of abuſing it? 5. The number of ſuch Perſons 
had been inconfiderable in compariſon of thoſe who were ſo fully per- 
ſuaded of the truth of thoſe things which concern our Saviour; who 
were all ready (as moſt of them did) to ſeal the truth of them with 
their Lives. Whence ſhou'd ſo many Men grow ſo ſuddenly confident 
of the truth of ſuch things which were contrary to their former Perſua- 
ſions, Intereſt, Education, had they not been deliver'd in ſuch a way, 
that they were aſſur d of the undoubted truth of them? which brings 


me to the laſt Propoſition, which is, 


Matters of fa't being firſt believ'd on the account of eye-witneſſes, and re. XVIII. 
ceiv d with an univerſal and uncontrouled aſſent by all ſuch perſous who have Prop. 5. 


thought themſelves concern d in knowing the truth them, do yield a ſuffici- 
ent foundation for a firm aſſent to be built upon. I take it for granted that 
there is ſufficient foundation for a firm affent, where there can be no 
Reaſon given to queſtion the Evidence; which that there is not in this 
preſent caſe, will appear from rheſe following conſiderations. 
I. That the multitudes of thoſe perſons who did believe theſe things, had 
liberty and opportunity to be ſaticſy d of the truth of them before they believ'd 
them. Therefore no Reaſon or Motive can be aflign'd, on which they 
ſhou'd be induced to believe theſe things, but the undoubted Evidence 
of Truth which went along with them. I confeſs in Mahometiſm a ve- 
ry great number of perſons have for ſome Centuries of years continu'd 


in the Belief of the Doctrine of Mahomet; but then withal there is a 
1 | A a 2 ſufficient 
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ſufficient account to be given of that, viz. the power of the ſword which 
keeps them in awe, and ſtrictly forbids all the Followers of Mabamet to 
diſpute their Religion at all, or compare it with any other. Therefore 
I can no more wonder at this, than Ido to ſee fo great a part of the 
World under the Tyranny of the great Turk: Neither on the other 
fide do l wonder that ſuch a multitude of thoſe profeſſing Chriſtianity 
ſhou d together with it, believe a great number of erroneous Doctrines, 
and live in the practice of many groſs Superſtitions, becauſe I confider 
what ſtrange prevalency Education bath upon ſofter Spirits and more 
eaſie intellectuals, and what an awe an Inquiſition bears upon timo- 
tous and irreſolv'd Perſons. But now when a great multitude of per- 
ſons ſober and inquiſitive, ſhall, contrary to the Principles of their Edu- 
cation, and without fear of any humane Force, (which they before- 
hand ſee will perſecute them) and after diligent enquiry made into 
the Grounds on which they believe, forſake all their former Perſuaſi- 
ons, and reſolvedly adhere to the truth of the Doctrine propounded to 
them, tho it coſt them their lives; if this give us not reaſon to think 
this Doctrine true, we muſt believe Mankind to be the moſt unhappy 
creatures in the World ; that will with ſo much reſolution part with 
all Advantages of this Life for the ſake of one to come, if that be not 
undoubtedly certain, and the Doctrine propoſing it infallibly true. It is 
an obſervable Circumſtance in the propagation of the Chriſtian Religion, 
that tho' God made choice at firſt of perſons generally of mean rank and 
condition in the World to be Preachers of the Goſpel, God thereby 
xCor.2. 5. making it appear that our faith did not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, but 
Cor. 1. i the power of God, and fore choſe the weak things of the world to 
Con found the ſtrong; yet ſoon after the Goſpel was preached abroad in 
the World, we — perſons of great place and reputation, of great parts 
and abilities engaged in the Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Faith. In the 
Hiſtory of the Ads we read of Sergius a Proconſul, of Dionyſius the A- 
reopagite converted to the Faith, and in the following Ages of the 
Church many perſons of great eſteem for their excellent Learning and 
Abilities; ſuch was J»ſtire Martyr, one who before he became a Chri- 
ſtian, was converſant with all Sects of Philoſophers, Stoics, Peripatetics, 
P3thagoreans, ant Jaſt was a profeſs d Platoniſt till he was converted 
from Plato to ChraffSand then found that true which he ſpeaks of in 
his Dialogue mn rypho, that after all his enquiries into Philoſophy, 
Juſtin. Di. ſpeaking of the Tine of Chriſt, ozurhw woke t24oxo pihoonpiay dopann 
— ip. * o, I found this at laſt to be the only ſure and profitable Philoſs- 
125. cd. phy. And when Trypho after derides him as a Man of very eaſie Faith, 
Par. who wou d leave the Doctrine of Plato for that of Chriſt, (for it ſeems 
by him the Jews then had a more favourable Opinion of the State of 
Platoniſts than Chriſtians) Juſtin is ſo far from being mov'd with ſuch 
Reproaches, that he tells him he wou'd undertake to demonſtrate to 
him, -&n ov xo; tmazor pu pun; odd avamodiixlog Noor, GAA mois 
CU . Ris N Sordud Baven, Kg TH netgtlt: That the Chriſtians 
did not give credit to empty Fables, and unprovable Aſſertious, but to ſuch 
a Doctrine that was full of a Divine Spirit and Power, and flouriſhed with 
Grace : The proving of which isthe ſubjeR of that diſcourſe. At Ale- 
xaudria we meet with a ſucceſſion of excellent Perſons, all which were 
not only Embracers themſelves, but Defenders of the Chriſtian Faith 
for ſetting aſide there Abilius, Juſtus, Cerdo, Eumenes, Marcus, Celadion, 
Agrippina, Julianus, Demetrius, and others who flouriſhed about — 
ſecon 
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ſecond Century, 1 ſhall only fix on thoſe perſons, who were famous 
Enquirers after Truth, and noted for excellency. in Heathen Learning; 
yet theſe perſons after all their enquiries found nothing to fix on but 
the Chriſtian Faith, and valu'd no other diſtovery of Truth in compa- 
riſon with that. Such was Pantanm, who as Euſebias tells us, was an 
excellent Stoic before he became a Chriſtian,” and was after ſo eminent 
a one, that in imitation of the Apoſtles he went into. lz4ia to convert 
the Inhabitants to the Chriſtian Faith, andat his retura was made Re- 
cor of the School at Alexandria; which as the ſame Author tells us 
was much frequented by ſuch who were e ay 22}: 2; 7m is 
e d well alill d in Humane as well as Divine Learning. How zu. nif 
excellent Pantæuus was in Humane Learning, may appear in that Origen keccl. l. 5. 
and Hjerowe both make his example their plea for their ſtudying of it. 577.7. 6. 
After him ſucceeded Clemens Alexandrinus, P anteuws'sScholar, a perfor c. 20. 
of great depth of learning and exquifitely skill d in all Heathen Anti- 
juities, as appears by his remaining Writings. '- The learning of Origen 
is ſufficiently known, which was in ſuch great reputation in his own time, 
that not only Chriſtians but Philoſophers flock d to his Lectures at l 
lexandria, as Euſebius tells us, wherein he read the Mathematics, and o- 4“ 6 
ther parts of Philoſophy as well as the Scriptures; and the ſame Author 
informs us that the Philoſophers did dedicate their Books to him, and 
ſometimes choſe him as Arbitrator between them in matters of Diſpute ; 
and Porphyry himſelf in his Books againſt the Chriſtians vouchſafed a 
high Excomiun of Origen for his excellent Learning. In Origess time 
Heraclas a Presbyter of Alexandria for five years together frequented 
the Schools of the Philoſophers, and put on the Philoſophic pallium 144. 1. 5. 
Fr 0) THETH pINS or, and was very conver- © 20 
fant in the Books of the Grecian Learning, Beſides theſe we read of Pie- 
riu and Achillas two Presbyters of Alexandria, who were Ti a8 Ab vicephor. 
el #, ciAompia ddt iH, as Nicephorws Calliſtus ſpeaks, Perſons Hil Ec. 
well chilled in the Grecian Learning and Philoſophy. If from Alexandria © * 
we go to Cæſarea, there we not only meet with a School of learning a- 
mong the Chriſtians, but with perſons very eminent in all kinds of lear- 
ning; ſuch were the famous Pamphilas and Euſebius ſo great an admirer 
of him, that ever ſince he is called Euſebiur Pamphilus. At Antioch was 
Dorothens «vie mavroiov N) K Mνẽ⁵ne AN re, as Nicephorus ſpeaks, 
a perſow verſed in all kind of ingenugqus Literature. Anatolius Bifhop of 
Laodicea, one verſed in Geometry, Aftronomy, and all kind of Philoſophy, Iiem, lib s. 
as well as the Doctrine of Chriſt. Thus we ſee how in thoſe early days c. 36. 
of the Greet Church what excellent perſons many of thoſe were who 
were zealous Profeſſors of Chriſtianity ; and concerning thoſe of the 
Latin Church, I ſhall only mention that ſpeech of St. Auſtin who was 
himſelf an _ of — ſame nature and _ of 5 90 magnitude 
among them. Nonne aſpicimus quanto auro & argento & veſte ſuſfarcina-. ,, 4 
tus exierit de Mgypto Cyprianus Bode, ſuaviſſamns & Martyr beatiſſimns ? 2 = 2 
quanto Lad antius ? quanto Vicłorinus, Optatus, Hilarins ? ut de vivis 4 al 
. | . . Ik: 2 . | . jana, i. 2: 
taceam quanto innutrerabiles Græci? quod prior ipſe fideliſſimus Dei ſer- cab. 40. 
aur Moſes fecerat, de quo ſcriptum eſt, quod eruditus fuerit omni ſapientia 
Agyptiorum. Towhoſe Catalogue of learned perſons, among the Latin 
Chriſtians Tertullian, Arnobins and ſeveral others may be deſervedly 
added. But as St. Auſtin there well obferves, th the Iſraelites went 
rich out of Egypt, yet it was their eating the Paſſover which ſaved then 
from deſtruttion; ſo tho theſe were accompliſhed with thoſe perfections 
and riches of the Saul, the ornaments of Learning, yet it was their ca- 
| ting 
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ting the true Paſſover which was Chriſt, by their adhering to his Do- 
ctrine, was that which wou'd be of more advantage to them, than all 
their Accompliſhments woud be. Now then ſince in the firſt Ages of 
the Chriſtian Church, we find not only innumerable multitudes of Per- 
ſons of great Integrity and Sobriety in their Lives embracing the Doctrine 
of Chriſt, but ſo many Perſons that were curious enquirers after the 
truth of things; we can certainly have no reaſon to diſtruſt ſuch a Te- 
ſtimony which was receiv'd in fo unanimous a manner by perſons as a- 
ble to judge of the truth of things, and as fearful of being deceiv d in re- 
ference to them as any now in the World can be. = 
xix. 2. As this Teſtimony was receiv'd ,by perſons inquiſitive after the 
Truth of things, ſo the Doctrine conveyed by it was a matter of the higheſt. 
moment in the world and therefore we cannot conceive but perſons or- 
dinarily inquiſitive about other things wou'd be more than ordinarily 
ſo about this, becauſe their eternal welfare and happineſs did depend 
upon it. All-perſons that are truly Religious, muſt at leaſt be allow'd 
to be perſons very inquiſitive after the ſtate and condition of their Souls 
' when they ſhall be diſlodged from their Bodies. And if we do but grant 
this, can we in any reaſon think that ſuch a multitude of perſons in ſo 
many Ages ſhou'd continue venturing their Souls upon a Teſtimony 
which they had no aſſurance of the truth of? And that none of all 
theſe perſons, tho' Men otherwiſe Rational and Judicious, ſhou'd be a- 
ble to diſcover the Falſity of that Doctrine they went upon, if at leaſt 
any upon conſideration of it can imagine it to be ſo? lt is not reconci- 
lable with the general preſumption of Humane Nature concerning Di- 
vine Providence and the Care God takes of the welfare of Men, to ſuf- 
fer ſo many perſons who ſincerely deſire to ſerve God in the way which 
is moſt pleaſing to him, to go on in ſuch a continual Delufion, and 
never have it at all diſcoverd to them. If all Men then who have be- 
liev'd the Doctrine of Chriſt to be the only way to Salvation have been 
deceiv'd, either we mult deny altogether a Divine Providence, or ſay 
the Devil hath more power to deceive Men than God hath to dire& 
them, which is worſe than the former; or elſe aſſert that there are no 
ſuch things at all as either God or Devils, but that all things come to 
paſs by Chance and Fortune: and if fo, it is ſtill more inexplicable 
why ſuch multitudes of rational and ſerious Men, and the moſt inqui- 
ſitive part of the World asto ſuch things ſhou'd all be ſo poſſeſs'd with 
the truth and certainty of theſe thifigs; and the more prophane, wicked 
and ignorant any perſons are, the more prone they are to mock and de- 
ride them. If ſuch Men then ſee more into Truth and Reaſon than the 
ſober and judicious part of Mankind, let us bid adieu to Humanity and 
adore the Brutes, ſince we admire their judgment moſt who come the 
neareſt to them. | | 
3. The multitude of theſe perſons thus conſenting in this Teſtimony, could 
have no other engagements to this conſent, but only their firm perſuaſion of 
the truth of the Doctrine conveyed by it; becauſe thoſe who unanimouſly 
agree in this thing are ſuch perſons, whoſe other deſigns and intereſts 
in this World differ as much as any Men's do. If it had been only a con- 
ſent of the Jews, there might have been ſome probable pretence to 
have ſuſpected a matter of Intereſt in it; but as to this thing, we 
find the Jews divided among themſelves about it; and the ſtiffeſt de- 
niers of the truth of it, do yet inviolably preſerve thoſe ſacred Records 
among them, from which the Truth of the Doctrine of Chriſt may be 
undoubtedly prov'd. Had the Chriſtian Religion been enforced upon 
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the World by the Roman Emperors at the time of its firſt promulgation, 
there wou'd have been ſome ſuſpicion of particular defign in it; but it 
came with no other ſtrength but the evidence of its own Truth; yet it 
found ſudden and ſtrange entertainment among perſons of all Nations 
and Degrees of Men. In a ſhort time it had eaten into the Heart of 
the Roman Empire, and made ſo large a ſpread therein, that it made 


Tertullian ſay, Heſterni ſumns, & veſtra omnia implevimus, urbes, inſulas, 8 
pol. c 36. 


* 


caſtella, municipia, conciliabula, caſtra ipſa, tribus, decurias, palatium, ſe- 
natum, forum; fola vobis relinquimus Templa. We have but newly appea- 


red, faith he, and yet we have filled all places with our Company, but only 


your Temples ;, and before ſpeaking of the Heathens, Obſeſſam voci feran- hid. c. 1. 


tur civitatem, in agris, in caſtellis, in inſulis Chriſtianos, omnem ſexum, 
Etatem, conditionem, etiam dignitatem tranſgredi ad hoc nomen quaſt detri- 


mento mærent. All forts and conditions of Men in all places, were ſuddenly. 


become Chriſt#ans. What common tye cou'd there be now to unite all 
theſe perſons together, if we ſet aſide the undoubted truth and certainty 
of the Doctrine of Chriſt which was firſt preached to them by ſuch who 
were Eye witneſſes of Chriſt's Actions, and had left ſacred Records be- 
hind them, containing the ſubſtance of the Doctrine of Chriſt, and 
thoſe admirable Inſtructions which were their only certain Guides in the 
way to Heaven? | | | LD 8 
4. Becauſe many perſons do join in this conſent with true Chriſtians, who 
yet could heartily wiſh that the Doctrine of Chriſtianity were not true. Such 
are all thoſe perſons who are ſenſual in their Lives, and walk not ac- 
cording to the Rules of the Goſpel, yet dare not queſtion or deny the 
Truth of it. Such who cou'd heartily wiſh there were no future State, 
nor Judgment to come, that they might indulge themſelves in this 
World without fear of another; yet their Conſciences are ſo far con- 
vinced of, and aw'd by the truth of theſe things, that they raiſe many 
perplexit ies and anxieties in their Minds which they wou'd moſt willing- 
ly be rid of; which they can never throughly be, till inſtead of having 
the name of Chriſtians, they come to live the Life of Chriſtians, and be- 


come experimentally acquainted with the Truth and Power of Religion. 


And withal we find that the more Men have been acquainted with the 
practice of Chriſtianity, the greater Evidence they have had ofthe truth 
of it, and been more fully and rationally perſuaded of it. To ſuch I 
grant there are ſuch powerful Evidences of the truth of the Doctrine of 
Chriſt by the effectual workings of the Spirit of God upon their Souls, 
that all other Arguments, as to their own ſatisfaction, may fall ſhort 
of theſe. As to which thoſe Verſes of the Poet Dantes, render d into 
Latin by F. S. are very pertinent and ſignificant: for when he had in- 


troduced the Apoſtle Peter, asking him what it was which his Faith was 


founded on, he anſwers, 


Deinde exivit ex luce profunda 
Quæ illic ſplendebat pretioſa gemma, 
Super quam omnis virtus fundatur. 


i. e. That God was pleaſed by immediate revelation of himſelf, to diſcover 
that Divine Truth to the World whereon our Faith doth ſtand as on its ſure 


foundation; but when the Apoſtle goes on to enquire how he knew this 
at firſt came from God, his anfwer to that is, 


— 
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arga pluvia 
Spiritus Sancti, que eſt diffuſa 
Super veteres G ſuper novas membranas, 
T ſyPogiſmns ille qui eam mihi concluſit 
deo acute, ut pre illa demonſtratione 
Omnis demonſiratio alia mihi videatur obtuſa. 


i. e. That the Spirit of God doth fully diſcover it elf both in the Old and 
New Teſtament, that all other Arguments are but dull and heavy if compa- 
red with this. It is true they are ſo to a truly inlightned Conſcience 
which diſcovers ſo much Beauty and Glory in the Scriptures, that they 
raviſh the Soul, altho' it be unable to give ſo full an account of this un- 
to others who want the Eyes to ſee that Beauty with, which a Heart 
truly gracious hath. We ſee ordinarily in the World, that the attraction 
of Beauty is an unaccountable thing; and one may diſcern that which 
raviſheth him, which another looks on as mean and ordinary ; and why 
may it not be much more thus in Divine objects which want Spiritual 
Eyes to diſcover them? Therefore I grant that good Men enjoy that 
ſatisfaction to their own Conſciences, as to the truth of the Doctrine of 
Chriſt, which others cannot attain to; but yet I ſay, that ſuch do like- 
wiſe ſee the moſt ſtrong, rational and convincing Evidence which doth 
induce them to believe; which Evidence .is then moſt convincing, 
when it is ſeconded by the peculiar Energy of the Spirit of God upon 
the Souls of true Believers. But yet we ſee that the power and force of 
the truth of theſe things may be ſo great, even upon ſuch Minds which 
are not yet moulded into the faſhion of true Goodneſs, that it may awe 
with its light and clearneſs, where it doth not ſoften and alter by its 
heat and influence. Now whence can it be that ſuch convictions ſhou'd 
ſtick ſo faſt in the Minds of thoſe who wou'd fain pull out thoſe pier- 
cing arrows, but that there is a greater power in them than they are 
Maſters of, and they cannot ſtand againſt the force whereby they come 
upon them; nor find any ſalve to cure the wounds which are made 
within them, but by thoſe weapons which were the cauſes of them? 
And therefore when wicked perſons under conflicts of Conſcience, can- 
not caſe themſelves by direct Atheiſin, or finding reaſon to caſt off ſuch 
convictions by diſcerning any invalidity in the Teſtimony whereon the 
truth of theſe things depends, it is a certain Argument that there is a- 
bundant truth in that Teſtimony, when Men wou'd fain perſuade them- 
{elves to believe the contrary, and yet cannot. | | 
5. The Truth of this conſent appears, from the unanimity of it among 
thoſe perſons who have yet ſtrangely differ d from each other in many contro- 
verſies in Religion, We ſee thereby this unanimity is no forced or de- 
ſign d thing, becauſe we ſee the Perſons agreeing in this, do very much 
diſagree from each other in other things. And the ſame grounds and 
reaſons whereon they diſagree as to others things, wou'd have held as 
to theſe too, were there not greater evidence of the certainty of theſe 
things, than of thoſe they fall out about. It hath not yet become a 
Queſtion among thoſe who differ ſo much about the (enſe of Scripture, 
whether the Scripture it ſelf be the Word of God, altho the very ac- 
counts on which we are to believe it to be ſo, hath been the ſubject of 
no mean Controverſies. All the divided parts of the Chriſtian World 


do yet fully agree in the matters of fact, viz. That there was ſuch a 2 
| | on 
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ſon as Jeſus Chriſt, and that he did many great Miracles, that he died ou 
the Croſs at Jeruſalem, and roſe again from the dead; now theſe contain 
the great foundations of Chriſtian Þaith, and therefore the multitude 
of other Controverſies in the World ought to be fo far from weakning 
our Faith, as to the truth of the Doctrine of Chriſt (which Men of 
weak judgments and Atheiſtical Spirits pretend) that it ought to be a 
ſtrong confirmation of it, when we ſee Perſons which ſo peeviſhly quar- 
rel with each other about ſome inferior and leſs weighty parts of Religi- 
on, do yet unanimouſly conſent in the principal foundations of Chriſti- 
an Faith, and ſuch whereon the neceſſity of Faith and Obedience, as 
the way to Salvation, doth more immediately depend. And this may 
be one great Reaſon why the infinitely wiſe God may ſuffer ſuch lamen- 
table Contentions and Divitions to be in the Chriſtian World, that there- 
by inquiſitive perſons may ſee that if Religion had been a mere Deſign 
of ſome few politic Perſons, the quarrelſome World (where it is 
not held in by force) wou'd never have conſented ſo long in the owning 
ſuch common Principles which all the other Controverſies are built up- 
on. And altho' it be continually ſeen that in divided parties, one is 
apt to run from any thing which is receiv'd by the other, and Men gene- 
rally think they can never run far enough from them whoſe Errors they 
havediſcover'd, that yet this Principle hath not carried any conſidera- 


ble party of the Chriſtian World (out of their indignation againſt thoſe 


great corruptions which have crept into the World under a pretence of 
Religion) to the diſowning the foundation of Chriſtian Faith, muſt 
be partly imputed to the ſignal hand of Divine Providence, and partly 
to thoſe ſtrong Evidences which there are of the truth of that Teſtimo- 
ny which conveys to us the foundations of Chriſtian Faith. Thus we 
ſee now, how great and uncontrouled this conſent is, as to the matters 
of fact delivered down from the eye-witneſles of them, concerning the 
Actions and Miracles of our Bleſſed Saviour, (which are contain'd in 

the Scriptures as authentic Records of them,) and what a ſure foundati- 
on there is for a firm aſſent to the truth of the things from ſo univerſal 
and uninterrupted a Tradition. Ds | SE 

Thus far we have now manifeſted the neceſſity of the Miracles of 

Chriſt, in order to the propagation of Chriſtianity in the World, from 

the conſideration of the Perſons who were to propagate it in the World; 
the next thing we are to conſider, is, the admirable ſucceſs which the 

Goſpel met with in the World upon its being preached to it : Of which 

no rational account can be given, unleſs the Actions and Miracles of 
our Saviour were moſt undoubtedly true. That the Goſpel of Chriſt 
had very ſtrange and wonderful ſucceſs upon its firſt preaching, hath 

been partly diſcoverd already, and is withal ſo plain from the long 
continuance of it in theſe European parts, that none any ways conver- 

ſant in the Hiſtory of former Ages, can have any ground to queſtion 
it. But that this ſtrange and admirable ſucceſs of the Doctine of Chriſt 

ſhou'd be an Evidence of the truth of it, and the Miracles wrought in 
confirmation of it, will appear from theſe two Conſiderations. 1. That 

the Doctrine its ſelf was ſo directly contrary ts the general inclinations of 
the World. 2. That the propagation of it was ſo much oppoſed by all world- 
ly power. gat | 

1 That the Doctrine it ſelf was ſo opp to the general inclinations of 
the World. The Doctrine may be conſider d either as to its credenda, 


or matters of Faith; or as to its agenda, or matters of Life and W 3 
| B b oth 
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anbixe nobis excellently ſpeaks in cheſe words to the Heathens 3 Sed mon credi 


tes J. I. tic geſta heac. Sed qui ea conſpicati ſunt fieri G. ſub oculis ſuis viderunt 


* 


both theſe were contrary to the inclinations of the World; the former 
ſeem d hard and incredible, the latter harſh and impoſſible. 

1. The matters of Faith which were to be believ d by the World, 
were not ſuch things which we may imagine the vulgar fort of Men 
wou d be very forward to run after, nor very greedy to embrace. x, 
Becauſe contrary to the Principles of their Education, aud the Religion 
they were brought up in; the generality of Mankind is very tenacious of 
thoſe Principles and Prejudices which are ſucked in in the time of Infancy. 
There are ſome Religions one would think it were impoſſible that any 
rational Men ſhould believe them; but only on this account, becauſe 
they are bred up under them. It is a very great advantage any Religion 
hath againſt another, that it comes to ſpeak firſt, and thereby inſinuates 
ſuch an apprehenſion of its ſelf to the Mind that it is very bard removing 
it afterwards. The underſtanding ſeems to be of the nature of thoſe 
things which are communis juris, and therefore primi ſunt poſſidentis ; 
when an opinion hath once got poſſeſſion of the Mind, it uſually keeps 
out whatever comes to diſturb it. Now we cannot otherwiſe conceive 
but all thoſe Perſons who had been bred up under Paganiſm and the 
moſt groſs Idolatry, muſt needs have a very potent Prejudice againſt 
ſuch a Doctrine which was wholly irreconcilable with that Religion 
which they had been devoted to. Now the ſtronger the Prejudice is 
which is convey'd into Mens Minds by the force of Education, the grea- 
ter ſtrength and power muſt there needs be in the Gofpel of Chriſt, 
which did ſo eaſily demoliſh theſe ſtrong holds, and captivate the Un- 
derſtandings of Men to the obedience of Chriſt. To which purpoſe Ar- 


vet, teſter optimi 1 gun e anckores, & crecliderumt hec ip, & credex- 
da poſteris nobis hand exilibus cum approbationibus tradiderumt. Quinam 
Fake fortaſſe queritis ? gentes, populi, nationes &. incredulum illud genus 
mamm. Quoc niſt aperta res efſet, & luce ipſa quemadmodum dicitur 
elarior, nunquam rebus hujuſmodi credulitatis ſue commodarent aſſenſurm. 
An nunquid dicimus illins temporis homines nſque adeo finfſe vanos, mend a- 
ces, flolidos, brutor, ut que nunquan viderant vidiſſe ſe fingerent? G. que 
fucka omnino non erant falſir proderent teſtimoniis aut puerili aſſertione fir- 
maren? Cumque poſſent vobiſcum &. nnanimiter vivere, & inoffenſas du- 
cere conjunTiones, gratuita e odia & execrabils Baberentur in no- 
nine? Quod ſi falſa ut dicitis hiſtoria illa rerum eſt, unde tam brevi tem- 
pore totns munclus iſta religione completus eſt? Ant in unam coire qui potue- 
runt mentem gentes regionibus diſſite, ventis celique convexiombus dimote 2 
Aﬀeverationibns ille#e ſunt nudis, imdutz in ſper caſſas, & in pericula 


veritatss ipfius vi vile, &. dederunt ſe Deo, nec in magnis pofuere ee 
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his Apoſtles. And as he elſewhere ſpeaks, Vel hec ſaltem fidem vobir 11:9 tis. + 
faciunt argumenta credendi, quod j am per omnes terras in tam brevi tempore p. 44. 
Q& parto immenſi nominis hujus ſacramenta diffuſa ſunt; quod nulla jam 
natio eft tam barbari moris, & manſuetudinem neſciens, que non ejus amore 
verſa molliverit aſperitatem ſuam, & in placidos ſenſus ales ta tranquilitate 
aigraverit; quod tam magnis ingeniis prediti Oratores, Grammatici, Rhe- 
tores, Conſulti juris ac Medici, Philoſophie etiam ſecreta rimantes, magiſte- 

ria her expetunt, ſpretis quibus paulo ante fidebant, &c, Will not this 
perſuade the World what firm foundations the Faith of Chriſtians ſtands 

on, when in ſo ſhort a time it is ſpread over all parts of the World? 
that by it the moſt inhumane and barbarous Nations are ſoftn'd into 
more than civility? That men of the greateſt Wits and Parts, Orators, 
Grammarians, Rhetoricians, Lawyers, Phyſicians, Philoſophers, who not? 
have forſaken their former ſentiments, and adhered to the Doctrine of 
Chriſt, Now, I ſay, if the power of Education be ſo ſtrong upon the 
Minds of Men to perſuade them of the truth of the Religion they are 
bred up under, (which Atheiſtically diſpos'd Perſons make ſo much ad- 
vantage of,) this is ſo far from weakning the truth of Chriſtianity, that 

it proves a great confirmation of it, becauſe it obtain'd ſo much _ 

its firſt Preaching in the World, notwithſtanding the higheſt prejudices 
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from Education were againſt it. If then Men be ſo prone to believe 
that to be moſt true, which they have been educated under, it muſt 
arguea more than ordinary Evidence and Power in that Religion which 
unſettles ſo much the Principles of Education, as to make Men not only 
queſtion the truth of them, but to renounce them and embrace a Religi- 
on contrary to them. a 2 | 
Eſpecially when we withal conſider what ſtrong holds theſe Princi- XXI. 
ples of Education were back d with among the Heathent, when the Do- f 
ctrine of Chriſt was firſt divulg'd among them, 5. e. what plauſible pre- 
tences they had of continuing in the Religion which they were brought 
up in, and why they ſhou'd not exchange it for Chriſtianity; and thoſe 
were, 15 ; =: 
I. The pretended Antiquity of their Religion above the Chriſtian ; the Tertull.ad 
main thing pleaded againſt the Chriſtians was divortium ab inſtitutis ma- — od 
jorum, that they thought themſelves wiſer than their Fore-fathers; and Symmach. 
Symmachus, Libanins, and others plead this moſt in behalf of Paganiſm; 7 _ 
ſervanda eſt tot ſeculis fides, & ſequendi ſunt nobis parentes qui ſecuti ſunt Liban. 
feliciter ſuos ; their Religion pleaded Preſcription againſt any other, and _— — 
they were reſolv'd to follow the ſteps of their Anceſtors wherein they 
thought themſelves happy and ſecure. Czcilins in Minutias Felix firſt minuin 
argues much againſt dogmatizing in Religion, but withal ſays it #/=-2-5- 
moſt becomes a lover of truth, Majornm excipere diſciplinam, religiones 
traditas colere, deos quos 4 parentibus ante imbutns es timere; nec de un- 
minibus ferre ſententiam, ſed prioribus credere. So Arnobins tells us the 4rmb.con- 
main thing objected againſt the Chriſtians was novellam efſe religionem | ey 
noſtram, & ante dies natam propemodum paucot, neque vos potuiſſe ante- 
quam & patriam linquere, & in barbaros ritus 8 traduci. And 


Cotta in Tully long before laid this down as the main Principle of Pagan , 4 


Religion, majoribus noſtris etiam nulla ratione reddita eredere, to believe Vat. Dew. 

the Tradition of our Fathers, altho there be no evidence in reaſon for it:. 3· 

And after he had diſcover'd the vanity of the Stoica! Arguments about 

Religion, concludes with this as the only thing he refolv'd his Religion 

into, Mihi unum ſatis erit, maj * a ita tradidiſſe, It is enongh for 
2 


me 
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me that it comes by tradition from our Fore-fathers. La#antins fully ſets 
forth the manner of pleading us d by the - Heathens againſt the Chriſti. 
La#ant.de ans, in point of Antiquity. He ſunt religiones quas ſibi a majoribns ſuis 
ore H traditas, pertinaciſſume tueri ac defendere perſeverant ; nec conſiderant qua- 
les font, ſed ex hoc probatas atque veras efſe confidunt, quod eas veteres 
tradiderunt; tantaque eſt auForitas vetuſtatis, ut inquirere in eam ſcelus 
eſſe dicatur. The Erngliſh is, They accounted Tradition infallible, and 
knew no other way whereby to find the truth of Religion but by its con- 
veyance from their Fore-fathers. How like herein do they ſpeakito 
thoſe who contend for the corruptions crept into the Chriſtian Church? 
who make uſe of the ſame pretences for them, viz. that they were de- 
liver'd down from their Fathers; tantaque ei? auForitas vetuſtatis, ut in- 
quirere in eam ſcelus eſſe dicatur; who are we who will ſee further than Anti- 
quity ? But it is no wonder if Antiquity be accompany'd with dimneſs 
of ſight; and ſo it was undoubtedly as to the Pagan World; and as to 
the Chriſtian too, when ſuch a mixture of Heatheniſm came into it. And 
the very ſame Arguments by which the pleaders for Chriſtianity did ja- 
ſtify the truth of their Religion, notwithſtanding this pretended Anti- 
quity, will with equal force hold for a Reformation of ſuch inveterate 
abuſes, which under a pretence of Antiquity, have crept into the Chri- 
Ambraſ. ſtiam Church. Nullus pudor eſt ad meliora tranſire, ſaith Ambroſe in his 
e Anſwer to Symmachus, what ſhame is it to grow better? Quid facies? 
Laclant. de faith LaFantins, majoreſne potius an rationem ſequeris © Ci rationem na- 
orig. Errore bis, diſcedere te neceſſe eſt ab inſtitutis & auctoritate majorum + quoniam id 
{. 2.0.6. ſolum reFum eſt, quod ratio præſcribit. Sin autem pietas majores ſequi ſua- 
det . fateris igitur & ſtultos illos eſſe qui excogitatis contra rationem reli- 
gionibus ſervierint; & te ineptum qui id colas quod falſum eſſe conviceris. 
Where Reaſon and mere Authority of Fore-fathers ſtand in competition, 
he is more a Child than a Man that knows not on which fide to give 
473; His Suffrage. But with the greateſt ſtrength, and cleareſt reaſon Arnobi- 
conty. gent. #s ſpeaks in this caſe. Itaque cum nobis intenditis averſionem 7 Religione 
. 2. priorum, cauſam convenit ut inſpiciatis, non factum; nec quid reliqueri- 
mus opponere, ſed ſecuti quid Smus potiſſimum contueri. When you charge 
us, ſaith he, that we are revolted from the Religion of our Fore-fathers, you 
oug ht not preſently to condemn the fact, but to examine the reaſons of it; 
neither ought you ſo much to look at what we haveleft, as what it is we have 
embraced. Nam ſi mutare ſententiam culpa eſt ulla vel crimen, & d vete- 
ribus inſtitutis in alias res novas voluntateſque migrare, criminatio iſta G 
vos ſpectat, qui toties vitam conſuetudinemque mutaſtis ; qui in mores alios, 
atque alios ritus priorum condeunatione tranſiſtis. If mere departing from 
the Religion of our Anceſtors be the great fault, all thoſe who own 
themſelves to be Chriſtians, were themſelves guilty of it when they re- 
volted from Heatheniſm. If it be here ſaid that the caſe is different, be- 
cauſe there was ſufficient reaſon for it, which there is not as to the cor- 
ruptions of the Chriſtian Church; if ſo, then all the diſpute is taken off 
from the matter of fact, or the revolt to the cauſes inducing to it; and 
if the Proteſtant be not able as to the cauſes of our Separation from Rome 
to manifeſt that they were ſufficient, let him then be triumph d over by 
the Romaniſt, and not before. I aſſert then, and that with much aſſu- 
rance of Mind, that the Principles of the Reformation are juſtifiable up- 
on the ſame grounds of Reaſon, which the embracing Chriſtianity was, 
when Men of Heathens became Chriſtians; and that the Arguments 
made uſe of by Rowaniſts againſt our Separation from them, are ſuch as 
| wou'd 
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wou'd have juſtify'd a Pagan Philoſopher in not embracing Chriſtianity. 
For if it be unlawful for any party of Men, to divide from others in a 
matter of Religion which pretends Antiquity and Univerſality, it had 
been unlawful for a Philoſopher to have deſerted Paganiſim, as well as 
for a Proteſtant to depart from Rome. For according to the Principles 
of the Romaniſts, the judgment in the cauſe of the Separation, and of 
the truth of Religion lies in that party from which we depart; if we 
do now but apply this to the old Roman Senate or Emperors in the cafe 
of Chriſtian Religion, and dividing from Heather Worſhip, we ſhall quick- 
ly ſee how eaſy a matter it will be to make Chriſtianity it ſelf a Schiſm 
and the Doctrine of Chriſt the greateſt Hereſy. But as ſtrong as thoſe 
pretences were then, or have been fince, the power of the Doctrine of 
Chriſt hath been ſo great, as to conquer them and thereby to manifeſt, 
that it was of God, when ſuch potent Prejudices were not able to 
withſtand it. Of which Antiquity is the firſt, 
2. The large and univerſal ſpread of Pagan Religion, when Chriſtianity 
came into the World: there was never ſo great Catholiciſm, as in Hea- | 
then Worſhip, when the Apoſtles firſt appear d in the Gentile World. Jade Mint in 
adeo per univerſa imperia, provincias, oppida, videmus ſingulos ſacrorum Ot. p. 5 
ritus gentiles habere, & Deos colere municipes, ſaith Cæcilius in Minutins 
Felix. The great charge againſt the Chriſtians was Novelliſze, that they 
brought in a ſtrange and unheard of Religion. The common Que- 
ſtion was Where was your Religion before Jeſus of Nazareth? as it has 
been ſince, Where was your Religion before Luther ? and the ſame anſwer 
which ſerv'd then, will ſtand unmoveable, There, where no other Reli- 
gion is, in the Word of God. For this was the weapon whereby 
the Primitive Chriſtians defended themſelves againſt the affaults of Pa- 
ganiſu, and the Evidences they brought that the Doctrine preach'd by 
them, and contain'd in the Scriptures, was originally from God, were 
the only means of overthrowing Paganiſm, notwithſtanding its pretend- 
ed Univerſality. | | | | 
3. Settlement by Laws of Heathen Worſhip. This was ſo much pretend- 
ed and pleaded for, that as far as we can find, by the Hiſtory of the 
Primitive Church, the pretence on which the Chriſtians ſuffer d, was 
Sedition, and oppoſing the eſtabliſh'd Laws. The Chriſtians were reck- 
ond inter illicitas faitiones, as appears by Tertullian, among Unlawful rertul. 
Corporations ;, the Politicians and Stateſmen were all for preſerving the 4c. 38. 
Laws; they troubled not themſelves much about any Religion, but on- 
ly That which was ſettled by Law they ſought to uphold, becauſe the 
acting contrary to it might bring ſome diſturbance to the civil State. 
There were ſeveral Laws which the Chri/t:ans were then brought under, 
and condemn'd for the breach of. 1. The Law againſt Hetæriæ, or 
Conventicles, as they were pleas d frequently to ſtile the Meeting of Chri- 
ſtians together: thence the places where the Chriſtians aſſembled for wor- 
ſhip, were commonly call'd Conventicula ; Ita appellabant loca, faith He- ald. 
raldus, ubi congregabantur Chriſtian oraturt, & verbi divini interpretatio- obſervat. 
nem accepturi, ac ſacras Synaxes habituri : but Elmenhorſlius more ſhort- x "ad 
ly ; Conventicula loca ſunt ubi Chriſtiani congregati orare conſueverunt. The © 
places where the Chriſtians did meet and pray together, were called Conven- 
ticles : in Baſilica Sicinnini ubi ritus Chriſtiani eſt conventiculum, ſaith Au- An. warc. 
mianus Marcellinus ; cur immaniter conventicula dirui 2 faith Arnobius; Hiſt. l. 27. 
qui univerſum populum cum ipſo pariter conventiculo concremavit, as La- — xo 
ctantius likewiſe ſpeaks. Now the reaſon of the Name was, becauſe l. 5. c. 11. 
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the Heathens judged theſe Aſſemblies of Chriſtians to be illegal Societies. 
For which we are to underſtand; that in the time of the Roman Em- 
'zerors, when they grew ſuſpicious of their own ſafety, they ſeverely 

rohibited all thoſe. Sodalitia, or Societies and Colleges, which were 
very much in uſe in the Roman Common- wealth, in imitation of the 
era l in the Cities of Greece. Theſe were ſuch Societies of Perſons, 
which voluntarily confederated together either for ſome particular de- 
ſign, or for preſerving Love and Friendſhip among each other, and 
thence had their frequent Meetings in common together. Now the 
more nuinerous theſe were, and the more cloſely they confederated, the 
more jealous Eye the Roman Emperours had upon them, becauſe of ſome 
Clandeſtine deſign, which they ſuſpected might be carried on for diſtur- 
bance of the public Peace in ſuch ſuſpicious Meetings. Thence came out 
many particular Edicts of the Emperouts againſt all ſuch kinds of Socie- 
ties. | | 5 
Now when the Chriſtians began to be ſomewhat numerous, and had 
according to the Principles of their Religion frequent Aſſemblies for 
Divine worſhip, and did confederate together by ſuch Symbols, of be- 
ing waſhed with water, and eating and drinking together (which was 
all the Heathens apprehended by their uſe of Baptiſm, and the Lord's 
Supper) the Proconſuls and other Magiſtrates in their ſeveral Provin- 
ces bring the Chriſtians under theſe Edicts, and ſo puniſh'd them for the 


i; . breach of the Laws. Which as appears by Pliny's Epiſtle to Trajan was 
Plin. Ef iſt. | a of & Fay © 2 / | 
I. y. the only account on which the wiſer Heathens did proceed againſt the 


. Chriſtians; for we ſee he troubled not himſelf much about the Truth 
and Evidence of the Chriſtian Religion, but ſuch Perſons were brought 
before him; and after he had Interrogated them whether they were 
Chriſtians, or no, ſeveral times, if they perſiſted, he then puniſhed 
them, not ſo much for their Religion, as for their obſtinacy and con- 
tempt of Authority. For ſo much is imply d in thoſe words of his, 
Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunque eſſet quod faterentur, pervicaciam certe, 
& inflexibilem obſtinationem 5 punirs + That whatever their Religion 
was their obſtinacy and diſobedience deſerved puniſhment. That which the 
Chriſtians now pleaded for themſelves, why they ſnou d not be recko- 
n'd among the Factions of the People, was that which they gave to 
Pliny, that all their fault was, Quodl eſſent ſoliti ſtato die ante lucem con- 
venire, carmenque Chriſto quaſi Deo dicere ſecum invicem; ſeque ſacramento 
nom in ſcelus 9 obſtringere, ſed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria 
committerent, ue fidem fallerent, ne dlepoſttum appellati abnegarent. I hat 
they were wont upon their ſolemn days to meet together for Divine Worſhip, 
and to covenant with each other only for the practice of thoſe things which 
were as much for the good of Mankind as their own, viz. that they would not 


vertu /, wrong and defraud others, as to their Bodies or Eſtates, And Tertullian 
pol. c. 38. approves of the Law againſt Factions, as de providentia G. modeſtia pub- 


lica, ne civitas in partes ſeinderetur, as wiſely intended to prevent Sedi- 
tions; but withal pleads, that the Society of Chriſtians cou'd not be 
reckon d inter illicitas faFiones; for ſaith he, hec coitio Chriſtianorum 
merito ſane illicita, ſi illicitis par; merito damnanda ſi quis de ea queritur 
eo titulo quo de factionibut querela eſt. In cujus perniciem aliquando conve- 
nim? Hoc ſumus congregati quod & diſperſi; hoc univerſi quod & ſingu- 
li; neminem lædentes, neminem contriſtavtes; quum probi, quum boni co- 
ennt, quum pii, quum caſti congregantur, non 1 faFio dicenda ſed curia. 
Tf, faith he, the Societies of Chriſtians were like others, there might be ſome 


reaſon 
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reaſon to condemn them, under the head of Fa#ions : but as long as we 
meet together for no Man's injury, that whether divided, or aſſembled, we 
are ftill the ſame, that we grieve and injure no body; when ſuch a company 

"good Men meet together, it is rather a Council than a Fafion. 

2. Another Law the Chriſtians were brought under, was, That a- 
gainſt Innovations in Religion; thence it was laid ſo much to the 
charge of the Chriſtians, that they did & Au, go contrary 


no 
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10 the eſtabliſhd Law; as Porphyry ſaid of Origen, becauſe he was a Eb. c 


a Chriſtian, he did yenar3; Civ x2} Ds z and when he ſpeaks of Eecleſ it. 
Ammonins revolting from Chriſtianity to Paganiſm, u ne 3s; mw agra © 
tac mulciey ler, be turn d to the way of Life, which was agreea- 

ble to the eſtabliſp d Laws. Now Chriſtianity was every where look'd - 

on as a great Innovation, inſomuch that the Chriſtians were accuſed to 

be legum, morum, nature inimici, as Enemies to Mankind as well as the Nr,. 
Laws, becauſe they drew Men off from that way of Religion which 49. c. 4. 
Mankind had generally agreed in. Thence /Emilianns the Præfect of 
Egypt, when he bids the Chriſtians return to Paganiſm, he us d theſe 2c ec 
Expreſſions, #m 70 «@Tw pay Tein" emAz 3X I Tar ag gen, to re- TO 
turn to the common ſenſe of Mankind, and to forget what was ſo much againſt © *** 

zt, as he ſuppos d Chriſtianity to be. When Paul preach'd at Athens, 

his firſt Accuſation was, that he was a Preacher of ſtrange Deities, be- | 
canſe he preached to them Jeſus and the ReſurreFion. And Demetrias at a 17.18, 
Epheſus knew no ſuch potent Argument againſt Paul, as that his Religi- 

on deſtroyed the worſhip of Diana, whom all Aſia and the world worſhip. 19+ 27 
So that the Primitive Chriſtians were then accounted the Aztipodes to 

the whole World, on which account they were ſo ſeverely dealt with; 
moſt Common · wealths obſerving the counſel of Mzecenas to Auguſtus, in 

Dio, to be ſure to have a watchful eye upon all Innovations in Religion, 

becauſe they tend ſo much to the diſturbance of the Civil State: 

3. The Law of Sacrilege. Thence LaFartize calls their Laws, Con- 
itutiones Sacrilegæ. Quin etiam ſceleratiſſimi homicide contra pios jura Laan. 
impia condiderunt; nam & conſtitutiones Sacrilege, & diſputationes Ju. l. 5. 0 11. 
riſperitorum leguntur injuſtæ; and as he tells us, Domitius Ulpianus had col- 
lected all thoſe Reſcripta nefaria together, which concern d the Chriſtians; 


from hence it was, Chriſtianity by Pliny, is called amentia, by Tacitus exi-Tacit. An. 


tiabilis ſuperſtitio, by Suetonius ſuperſtitio nova & exitiabilis; ſo much did | 75: . 
theſe three great Men agree, in condemning the beſt Religion in the re, 
World for madneſs, and new, and deteſtable Superſtition ; the ground 23 
of the great pique was the enmity dedar'd by Chriſtians againſt the Ido- ,, 
latrous Temples, and Worſhip of the Heathens. 

4. The Law againſt Treaſon ; for ſometimes they proceeded ſo high, 
as to accuſe the Chriſtians Iæſæ Majeſtatis, and thence they are com- Tereu!!. 
monly called publici hoſtes, enemies to all civil Government. Which the 
inferred from hence: 1. Becanſe they would not ſacrifice for the Emperour's 
ſafety ; Tdeo committimus, ſaith Tertullian, in Majeſtatem Imperatorum, 11ja. c. 29 
quia illos non ſubjicimus rebus ſuis 5 Quia non Iudimns de officio ſalutis eo- 
rum, qui eam non putamus in manibus eſſe plumbatis. The Accuſation 
for Treaſon lay in their refuſing to ſupplicate the Idols for the Empe- 
rour's welfare. 2. Becauſe they would not ſwear by the Emperour's Genius, 
Thence Saturnins ſaid to the Martyr, - Tantum jura per genium Ceſaris no- flerald. in 
ſtri, if he wou'd but ſwear by the Genius of Ceſar, he ſhou'd be ſaved. 3 
Yet tho they refus d to ſwear by the Emperour's Genius, they did not 2 
refuſe to teſtify their Allegiance, and to ſwear by the W 
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ety Sed &. juramus, ſaith Tertullian, ſicut non per genios Ceſarum, ita per ſa- 
Apal c 32. lutem eorum que et auguſtior omnibus geniis. 3. Becauſe they would not 
worſhip the Emperours as Gods ;, which was then grown a common Cuſtom, 
Non enim Deum Imperatorem dicam, vel quia mentiri neſcio, vel quia illum 
' deridere non audeo, vel quia nec ipſe ſe Deum volet dici fi homo fit, as the 
ſame Author ſpeaks. Nay the Primitive Chriſtians were very ſcrupulous - 
of calling the Emperour Dominus, hoc enim Dei eſt cognomen, becauſe 
the name Lord was an Attribute of God's, and apply'd as his name to 
him in Scripture. The reaſon of this ſcrupuloſity was not, from any 
queſtion they made of the Sovercignty of Princes, or their obligation 
to obcdience to them, (which they are very free in the acknowledg- 
ment of,) but from a jealouſie and juſt ſuſpicion that ſomething of Di- 
vine honour might be imply d in it, when the Adoration of Princes was 
grown a Cuſtom. Therefore Tertullian to prevent miſ-underſtandings, 
ſaith, Dicam plane Imperatorem Dominum, ſed more Communi, ſed quando 
non cogor ut Dominum Dei vice dicam. They refus'd not the name in a 
common ſenſe, but as it imply'd Divine honour, | 
5. Becauſe they would not obſerve the public Feſtivals of the Emperours 
in the way that others did, which it ſeems were obſerved with abun- 
dance of Looſeneſs and Debauchery by all ſorts of Perſons ; and as Ter- 
tid c. 35. tullian ſmartly ſays, Malorum morum licentia pietas erit; & occaſio Inxu- 
rig religio deputabitur 2 Debauchery is accounted a piece of Loyalty, and 
Intemperancea part of Religion. Which made the Chriſtians rather ha- 
zard the reputation of their Loyalty, than bear a parc in ſo much Rude- 
neſs as was then us d, and then they abhorred all the ſolemn ſpectacles 
T»rtun, Of the Romans; Nihil eſt nobis, ſaith the ſame Author, diFu, viſu, au- 
cap. 38, dlitu, cum inſania Circi, cum impudicitia Theatri, cum atrocitate arenæ, 
cum yſti vanitate. They had nothing to do either with the madneſs of the 
Cirque, or the immodeſty of the Theatre, or the cruelty of the Amphitheatre, 
or the vanity of the public Wreſtlings. We ſee then what a hard Province 
the Chriſtians had, when ſo many Laws were laid as Bird-lime in their 
way to catch them, that it was impoſſible for them to profeſs themſelves 
Chriſtians, and not to run into a præmunire by their Laws. And there- 
fore it cannot be conceiv'd that many out of affection of Novelty ſhou'd 
then declare themſelves Chriſtians, when ſo great hazards were run 
upon the profeſſing of it. Few ſoft-ſpirited Men, and lovers of their 
own eaſe, but wou'd have found ſome fine diſtinctions and nice evacua- 
tions to have reconcil'd themſelves to the public Laws by ſuch things 
which the Primitive Chriſtians ſo unanimouſly refus'd, when tending to 
Prophaneneſs or Idolatry. And from this diſcourſe we cannot but 
Cor x6 conclude with the Apoſtle Paul, That the weapons whereby the Apoſtles 
4,5. and Primitive Chriſtians encountred the Heathen world, were not fleſhly or 
weak, but exceeding ſtrong and powerful, in that they obtain d ſo great 
a conqueſt over the Imaginations and carnal Reaſonings of Men (which 
were their ſtrong holds they ſecur d themſelves in) as to make them rea- 
dily to forſake their Heathen worſhip, and become chearful Servants to 
A Chriſt. Thus we ſee the power of the Doctrine of Chriſt, which pre- 
( vail'd over the Principles of Educatian, tho' back'd with pretended An- 
tiquity, Univerſality, and Eſtabliſhment by civil Laws. 
XXII. But this will further appear if we conſider that not only the matters 
of Faith were contrary to the Principles of Education, but becauſe many 
of them ſeem'd incredible to Men's natural Reaſon; that we cannot 
think Perſons wou'd be over-forward to believe ſuch things. Every 
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one being ſo ready to take any advantage againſt a Religion which did 

ſo little flatter corrupt Nature either as to its power or capacity; inſo- 
much that thoſe who preached this Doctrine, declar'd openly to the 
World, that ſuch Perſons who wan'd judge of the Chriſtian Doctrine, 
by ſuch principles which mere natural Reaſon did proceed upon (ſuch a 


one I ſuppoſe it is whom the Apoſtle calls Tvyzz; dv S., one that: cor. 2. 


own'd nothing but natural Reaſon, whereby to judge of Divine Truths) ia. 
cou'd not entertain matters of Faith, or of Divine Revelation, becauſe 


ſuch things wou d ſeem but folly to him that ond no higher princi- 


ple than Philoſophy, or that did not believe any Divine Inſpiration; 
neither can ſach a one know them, becauſe a Divine Revelation is the 
only way to come to a thro underſtanding of them: and a perfon who 
doth not believe ſuch a Divine Revelation, it is impoſſible he ſhou'd 
be a competent judge of the truth of the Doctrine of Chriſt. So that 
the only ground of receiving the Doctrine of the Goſpel is upon a Di- 
vine Revelation, that God himſelf by his Son and his Apoſtles, hath re- 
veal d theſe deep Myſteries to the World, on which account it is we are 
bound to receive them, altho' they go beyond our reach'and comprehen- 
ſion. But we ſee generally in the Heathen World how few of thoſe” did 
believe the Doctrine of Chriſt in compariſon, who were the great admi- 
rers of the Philoſophy, and way of Learning which was then cry'd up: 
the reaſon was, becauſe Chriſtianity not only contain d far deeper My- 
ſteries than any they were acquainted with, but deliver'd:them in ſuch 
a way of. Authority, commanding them to believe the Doctrine they 
preached on the account of the Divine Authority of the Revealers of 
it. Such a way of propoſal of Doctrines to the World the Philoſophy 
of the Greeks was unacquainted with, which on that account they eri. 
ded, as not being ſuited to the exact method which their Sciences pro- 
ceeded in. No doubt had the Apoſtles come among the Greets were 
g pv ,,, with a great deal of pomp'and oftentation, and had fed 
Mens curioſities with vain and unneceſſary Speculations, they might 
have had as many Followers among the Greeks for their ſakes, as Chriſt 
had among the Jews for the ſake of the Loaves. But the matters of 
the Goſpel being more of inward worth and moment, than of outward 
pomp and ſhew, the vain and empty Greeks preſently find a quarrel 
with the manner of propoſing them; that they came not in a way of 
clear demonſtration, but ſtood ſo much upon Faith as ſoon as they were 
deliver d. Thence Celſus and Galen think they have reaſon enough to 
reject the Laws of Moſes and Chriſt, becauſe Celſus calls them viuou Adu 
eres, Galen Chriſtianity Atare:5lw A d eur lo, that they were ſuch 


Doctrines which require Faith and Obedience, without giving Mens % I. 
reaſon an account of the things commanded. As tho the Authority of Cal 1-4#: 
a Legiſlator ſufficiently manifeſted, were not enough to inforce a Law, uli. lib. 2. 


unleſs a ſufficient account were given of the thing requir'd to the pur- 
blind Reaſon of every individual Perſon acted by — and private 
intereſts, as to the Juſtice and Equity of it. And fo the primary obli- 
gation on Man's part to Faith and Obedience, muſt ariſe not from the 
evidence of Divine Authority, but of the thing it ſelf which is reveald. 
to the moſt partial judgment of every one to whom it is propos d. 
Which thoſe who know how ſhort the ſtock of Reaſon is at the beſt in 
Men, and how eaſily that which is, is faſhion'd and moulded according 
to prejudices and intereſts already entertain d. will look upon only as a 
deſign to comply with the carnal _— of Men, in yr 
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ſhall be bound to go any further, than this blind and corrupted Guide 
ſhall lead them. Now theſe being the terms on which the Goſpel of 
Chriſt muſt have expected entertainment in the Gentile World, how im- 
poſſible had it been ever to have found any ſucceſs among Men, had 
there not been ſufficient Evidence giving by a power of Miracles, that 
however ſtrange and incredible the Doctrine might ſeem, yet it was to 
be believ'd, becauſe there was ſufficient means to convince Men that it 

was of Divine Revelation. | PE 
XXII. Neither were the matters of Faith only contrary to the inclinations 
of the World, but ſo were the precepts of Life, or thoſe things in Chri- 
ſtianity which concern'd practice. Theſe are two things which are the 
main ſcope and deſign of Chriſtianity in reference to Mens Lives, and 
to take them off from their Sins, and from the World; and of all things 
theſe are they which Mens hearts are ſo bewitch'd with. Now the 
Mart. 5.8. precepts of the Goſpel are ſuch which require the greateſt purity of heart 
_S ng , ard life, which call upon Men to deny themſelves, and all ungoalineſs, and 
2 Tim. a. worldly Iuſts, and to live ſoberly, and righteouſly, and godly in this preſent 
world; that, all that name the name of Chriſt muſt depart from iniquity ; 
that, all true Chriſtians muſt be cleanſed from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, 
and muſt perfect holineſs in the fear of God. And the Goſpel inforceth 
theſe precepts of Holineſs with the moſt terrible Denunciations of the 
2 Theſ. 1. wrath of [God on thoſe who diſobey them; that, the Lord Jeſus 
75 8. Chriſt ſhall be revealed from Heaven with his mighty Angels in flaming. fire, 
taking vengeance on then that know not God, and that obey not the Goſpel of 
. I» Feſws Chriſt. That, the wrath of God is revealed from Heaven againſt all 
ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men, who hold the truth in unrighteouſ- 
Cor. 6. „eff. That, no perſons who live in the habitual practice of any known 
Gal.4.20. ſin, ſhall inherit the Kingdom of God. That, mo man ſhould deceive them 
Ephel. 5. with vain words, for becauſe of theſe things comes the wrath of God upon 
. 5,0. the Children of diſobedience ; that Men do but vainly flatter them- 
b :, ſelves when they ſeek to reconcile unholy Lives with the hopes of fu- 
= ture Happineſs; for without holineſs no man ſhall ſeethe Lord. And then 
in reference to the things of this preſent Life which Men buſie themſelves 
1 Joh. 2. ſo much about, the Goſpel declares, that they who love this world, the 
28 love of the Father is not in them; that, the friendſhip of this world is en- 
Jam. 4- 4. nity with God; and whoſoever will be a friend of the world is an enemy to 
* * God That Chriſtians muſt not ſet their affectiont on Earth, but on the 
Phil. 3. 20. hingt in Heaven; That the converſation of true Chriſtians is in Heaven. 
1 That we ought not to lay up our treaſure on Earth, but in Heaven; That, 
5 we muſt not look at the things which are ſeen, but at the things which are not 
| ſeem; for the things which are ſeen are temporal, but the things which are 
not ſeen are eternal. Now the whole deſign of the Doctrine of Chriſt 
being to perſuade Men to lead a Holy and Heavenly Life while they are 
Col. 1,12. in this World, and thereby to be made meet to be partakers of the inheri- 
tance with the Saints in light, can we think ſo many Men whoſe hearts 
were wedded to Sin, and the World cou'd fo ſuddenly be brought off 
from both without a Divine Power accompanying that Doctrine which 
Rom.1.16, was preached to them? And therefore the Apoſtle ſaith, 2 #727 yudopay 
| m evalyuer $ e 155, I am not aſhamed of the Goſpel of Chriſt; i. e. tho 
the Goſpel of Chriſt be the only true Myſtery, yet I do not by it 
as the Heathens are wont to do with their famous Eleuſinian Myſteries, 
which were kept ſo ſecret by all the My and #owT% ; but faith he, 
1 know no reaſon 1 have to be aſhamed of any thing in the Goſpel, that I 


ſhould 
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ſhould labour its concealment to advance its veneration ; but the more pub- 
lic the Goſpel is, the more it manifeſts its power; for thro” it God is 
pleas'd mightily to work, in order to the Salvation both of Jew and Gen- 
tile. And of all the ſucceſs of the Goſpel, that upon the Hearts and 
Lives of Men deſerves the greateſt conſideration. 
The great Efficacy and Power of the Goſpel was abundantly ſeen in 
that great alteration which it wrought in all thoſe who were the hearty 
embracers of it. The Philoſophers did very frequently and deſervedly 
complain of the great inefficacy of all their Moral Precepts upon the 
minds of Men, and that by all their Inſtructions, politiora non meliora, 
ingenia fiunt, Men improv'd more in Knowledge than Goodneſs; but 
now Chriſtianity not only inforced Duties on Men with greater Power 
and Authority: For the Scriptures do, as Saint Auſtin ſpeaks, Non tan: Auguſt. de 
quam eæ Philoſophorum concertationibus ſtrepere, ſed tanquam ex oraculis & gy 
Dei nubibus intonare, not make ſome obſtreperous clamours, like thoſe” * * '” 
tinkling Cymbals, the Philoſophers, but awe the Souls of Men with the 
Majeſty of that God from whom they. came. Neither was it only a 
great and empty ſound which was heard in the Preaching of the Goſpel; 
but when God thundred therein, he broke down the ſtately Cedars and 
ſhook the Wilderneſs, and made the Hinds to calve, (as it is ſaid of Thun- pal. 29.7, 
der, call'd the Voice of the Lord in Scripture,) he humbl'd the Pride of, 9. 
Men, unſettled the Gentile World from its former foundations, and 
wrought great alterations on all thoſe who hearkened coit. The whole 
deſign of the Goſpel is couched in thoſe words which Saint Paul tells 
us were ſpoken to him by Chriſt himſelf, when he appointed him to be 
an Apoſtle, to open Mens eyes, and to turn them from darkneſs to light, Act. 26.18 
and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveneſs o 
ſins, and inheritance among them which were ſand@ified by faith in Gd 
And the efficacy of this Doctrine in order to theſe great ends, was abun- 
dantly ſeen in the preaching of that Apoſtle, who was ſo inſtrumental 
in converting the World to piety and ſobriety, as well as to the Doctrine 
of Chriſt. What ſtrange Perſons were the Corinthians before they be- 
came Chriſtians ! for when the Apoſtle had enumerated many of the 
vileſt Perſons of the World, he preſently adds, And ſuch were ſome of xCor. 5. 
you; but ye arewaſhed, but ye are ſanFified, but ye are juſtified in the name lr. 
of the Lord Feſus, and by the ſpirit of our God. The more dangerous the 
diſtemper is, the more malignant its nature; the more inveterate its 
continuance, the greater the Efficacy of the remedy which works a cure 
of it. The power of Grace is the more ſeen in converſion, the greater 
the fins have been before it. It isan eaſy matter in compariſon to 
remove a diſeaſe at its firſt on-ſet,of what it is to cure it when it becomes 
Chronical. The power of the Goſpel wrought upon all ſorts and kinds 
of Perſons, to manifeſt to the World there was no diſtemper of Men's 
Souls ſo great, but there was a poſſibility of a Remedy for it; and not on- 
ly ſo, but pregnant and viſible inſtances were given of the Power and Effi- 
cacy of it. For they themſelves ſhew of us, ſaith the Apoſtle, what man- rhef. 1. 
ner ofentring in we had among you, and how ye turned to God from Idols, 9, 10. 
to ſerve the living and true God, and to wait for his Son from Heaven, whom 
he raiſed from the dead, even Jeſus, which delrvered us from the wrath to 
come. Now that which manifeſts the exceeding great power and excel- 
lency of the Goſpel, was, that it not only turn'd Men from one way of 
worſhip to another, which is a matter of no great difficulty, but that 
it turn'd Men together with that from their Luſts and Senſuality, to a 
C c 2 holy 
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holy and unblameable Life. For Men being more in love with their Sins, 
than with their Opinions, it muſt needs be a greater Power which draws 
Men from the practice of habitual Sins, than that which only makes 
them change their Opinions, or alter the way of worſhip they were 
brought up in. This is that which Origen throughout his Books againſt 
Celſus triumphs in as the moſt ſignal Evidence of a Divine power in the 
Doctrine of Chriſt, that it wrought ſo great an alteration on all that 
truly embraced it, that of vicious, debauched, and diſſolute, it made 
them temperate, ſober, and religious,  lorures arFewmas tmrelp] and 


1. 5 5 8 N ures TA Kaki, tm N 1g T2 fLon WH) WIR OWN; X, TAY NOW aceTOY Biov, 
83 lib. 1. The Doctrine of Chriſt did convert the moſt wicked Perſons who embraced 


p. 21. 


it, from all their debaucheries, to à liſe moſt ſutable to Nature and Reaſon, 
and to the practice of all Vertues. Therefore certainly the Goſpel cou d 
not want that commendation among all ingenuous Moraliſts, that it 
was the moſt excellent inſtrument in the World to reform the lives of 
Men, and to promote real goodneſs in it. When they cou d not but 
take notice of ſo many Perſons continually ſo brought off from their 
follies and vain converſations, to a life ſerions, ſober, and unblamea- 
ble ; nay and ſome of the Chriſtians were of ſo much integrity and good- 
neſs, that their greateſt Enemies were forced to ſay that their only fault 
was, that they were Chriſtians. Bonus vir Cains Sejus, tantum quod 
Chriſtianus, A very good man, only 4 Chriſtian. But one wou'd think 
this ſhou'd have made them have a higher opinion of Chriſtianity, when 
it did ſo ſuddenly make ſo many Men good in the World. Eſpecially 
when this power was ſo manifeſt on ſuch Perſons who were ſuppos'd 
uncapable of being reform'd by Philoſophy, young, illiterate, and mean- 
ſpirited Perſons ; therefore it may be juſtly ſuppos d that it was not by 
the ſtrength of their own Reaſon that this alteration was wrought with- 
in them, but by that Divine power which was able to tame the moſt 
unruly'; to inſtruct the moſt ignorant, to raiſe up the moſt ſordid Per- 
ſons to ſuch a Generous temper, as to ſlight the good things of this life, 
in comparifon with thoſe to come. And ſo remarkable was the diffe- 
rence of life then between thoſe that were Chriſtians, and thoſe who 


were not (as there is ſtill between true Chriſtiars, and mere Pretenders) 


that Origen dares Celſus to compare them in point of Morality with any 


orig. con / Other Societies in the World. &«j 5Þ . Se Xeics ve , 
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Wire A, mANov xotTlOu; mh eu T@v Y Jol M exxanney ; For 
the Churches of God, which are diſcipled to Chriſt, being compared with o- 
ther Societies, ſhine among then like lights in the world. For who can but con- 
feſs, that even the worſer 8 of the ( hriſtian Churches exceeds the beſt of 
the popular Aſſemblies? For, as he goes on, the Church of God which ;s 


| af Athens, that is Textiz mc 104 won nc, very quiet and peaceable, becauſe 


it ſeeſes to approve it ſelf to God ; but the popular Aſſembly at Athens, that 
ir crowd), ſeditious and quarelſome, and in nothing comparable to the Church 
of God there. So it is, if we compare the Churches of Corinth and Alexan- 
ria withthe Aſſemblies of the People there, So that any candid Tnquirer 
after Truth will exceedingly wonder (how ſuch fair Iſlands ſhou'd ap- 
pear nantes in gurgite vaſto, in the midſt of ſuch a Sea of wickedneſs as 
it was in thoſe Cities) how theſe Churches of God ſhou'd be planted in 
ſuch rude and profane places. So the ſame Author goes on to compare 
the Church's State with that of the Cities, the Church's Officers with 
| theirs ; 


* 
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theirs; and appeals to themſelves, that even thoſe among them who 


were moſt luke· warm in their Office, did yet far exceed all the City- Ma- 
iſtrates in all manner of Vertues. From whence he rationally concludes, 
ei N ub gr, , g x AND en 20 ei e 2 l Toontire ougiont 


Kö vy lu, Wn cd i νννο, Oe u bis e aur; If theſe things be ſo, hom 


can it but be moſt rational to adore the Divinity of Jeſus, who was able to 


accompliſh ſuch great things? And that not upon one or two, but upon 


ſuch great multitudes as were then converted to the Chriſtian Faith, 


We read of one Phædon, and one Polemon brought from their debau- 


cheries by Socrates and Xenocrates, but what are theſe compar'd with 


thoſe who. were turn d from their Sins to God by the Goſpel of Chriſt! 
| RY Ae Toi; Exavnon, eig 1is ÞPaiduy N 09% oi9s ei MU ., 19) ts TTo= 0:igen. 41. 
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he ' 
twelve Apoſtles were but the firſt-fruits of that plentiful Harveſt of Converts" 
which followed afterwards. And altho Celſus (like an Epicurean) ſeems Origen. l.3. 
to deny the poſſibility of any ſuch thing as Converſion, becauſe cuſto-p. 10. 


** 
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mary ſins become. a ſecond Nature, that no puniſhments can reform 


them; Tet, ſaith Origen, herein he not only contraditts us Chriſtians, but 
all ſuch as were elde piorophravrec, who own'd any generous principles of 
Philoſophy, and did not deſpair of recovering vertne, as a thing feaſible by 
humane nature; and gives inſtances ad hominem, to prove the poſſibility 
of the thing from the ancient Heroes, Hercules, and Olyſſes, from the 


two Philoſophers, Socrates and Muſonius, and the two famous Converts 


to Philoſophy, Phædon and Polemon. But yet, ſaith he, theſe are not 
ſo much tobe wondred at, that the eloquence and reaſon of the Philoſophers 


ſhou'd prevail on ſome very few perſons, but that the mean and contemptible 
language of the Apoſtles ſhou'd convert ſuch multitudes from intemperance to 
ſobriety, from injuſtice to fair-dealing, from cowardice to the higheſt conſtan- 
cy, yea ſo great as to lay down their lives for the ſake of virtue; how can 
we but ad mire ſo Divine a Power as was ſeen in it? Aud therefore, ſaith” 


he, we conclude, &n mf Seip Nyw AH H ⁴ j , tw 8 wiv \ 
* o L . * * „ : 
Or 232velo, ANZ xg 5 a2) yarremo?, That it is ſo far from being impoſſi- 


ble, that it is not at all difficult for corrupt nature to be chang d by the Word 


of God. LaFantins excellently manifeſts that Philoſophy con'd never do'ra#art.de 
ſo much good in the World as Chriſtzanity did, becauſe that was not ſa 3 


* 


ted at all to common capacities, and did require ſo much skill in the 
Arts to prepare Men for it, which it is impoſhble all ſhou'd be well skilbd 
in, which yet are as capable of being happy, as any others are. And 
how inefficacious the Precepts of Philoſophy were, appears by the Phi- 
loſophers themſelves, who were far from having command by them 
over their maſterleſs paſſions, and were fain ſometimes to confeſs that 
Nature was too head-ſtrong to be kept in by ſuch weak Reins as the 


Precepts of Philoſophy. were: But, ſaith he, what great command Di- 
vine Precepts have upon the Souls of Men, daily experience ſhews. Da mihicap. 26 


virum qui ſit iracundus, maledicus, effrenatus; pauciſſimis Dei verbis, tam 
placidum quam ovem reddam, Da cupidum, avaruim, tenacem; jam tibi eum li- 


beralem dlabo, &. pecuni am ſuam plenis mambus largientem. Da timidum 


doloris ac mortis; jam cruces, & igues, & taurum contemnet. Da libidinoſum, 
adulterum, ganconem; jam ſobrium, caſtum, continentem videbis. Da eru- 
delem, & ſanguinis appetentem; jam in veram clementiam furor ille muta- 


bitur. Da injuſtum, inſipientem, peccatorem; continuo &. 4quus, & pru- 


dens, & innocens erit. In which words that elegant Writer doth by a 
5 Rhetorical 


way 


: 
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Rhetorical Scheme ſet out the remarkable alteration which was in any 
who became true Chriſtians, that altho they were paſſionate, covetous 
fearful, luſtful, cruel, unjuſt, vicious, yet upon their being Chriſtians, 
they became mild, liberal, courageous, temperate, merciful, juſt and 
unblameable ; which never any were brought to by mere Philoſophy 
which rather teacheth the Art of Concealing vices than of healing them. 
But now when Chriſtianity was ſo effectual in the cure of thoſe diſtem- 
pers, which Philoſophy gave over as beyond its skill and power, when 
It cur d them with ſo great ſucceſs, and that not in a 3 way, 
for then to relapſe afterwards with greater violence, but it did ſo through- 
ly unſettle the fomes morbi, that it ſhou'd never gather to ſo great a 
head again; doth not this argue a power more than Philoſophical, 
and that cou'd be no leſs than Divine Power which tended ſo much to 
reform the World, and to promote true goodneſs in it ? 

Thus we have conſider d the contrariety of the Doctrine of Chriſt to 
Mens Natural Inclinations, 'and yet the ſtrange ſucceſs it had in the 
World, which in the laſt place will appear yet more ſtrange, when we 
add the almoſt continual oppoſition it met with from worldly power and po- 
licy. Had it been poſſible for a cunningly-deviſed fable, or any mere 
contrivance of Impoſtors to have prevail'd in the World, when the 
moſt potent and ſubtile Perſons bent their whole Wits and Defigns for 
ſuppreſſing it? Whatever it were in others, we are ſure of ſome of the 
Roman Emperours, as Julian and Diocleſian, that it was their Maſter- 
deſign to root out and aboliſh Ch̊riſtianity; and was it only the ſubtilty 
of the Chriſtians which made theſe Perſons give over their work in de- 
ſpair of accompliſhing it? If the Chriſtians were ſuch ſubtile Men, 
whence came all their Enemies to agree in one common calumny, that 
they were a company of poor, weak, ignorant, inconſiderable Men? 
and if they were ſo, how came it to paſs that by their power and wiſ- 
dom they cou'd never exterminate theſe Perſons; but as they cut them 
down, they grew up the faſter, and multiply d by their ſubſtraction of 
them? There was. ſomething then certainly peculiar in Chriſtianity, 
from all other Doctrines, that it not only was not advanc'd by any civil 
power, but it got ground by the Oppoſitioa it met with in the 
World. And therefore it is an obſervable circumſtance, that the firſt 
Chriſtian Emperour (who acted as Emperour for Chriſtianity) viz. Con- 
ſtantine (for otherwiſe I know what may be ſaid for Ph:lippus) did 
not appear in the World till Chriſtianity bad ſpread it ſelf over moſt 
parts of the habitable World. God thereby letting us ſee, that tho' 
the civil Power, when become Chriſtian, might be very uſeful for pro- 
tecting Chriſtianity, yet that he ſtood in no need at all of it, as to the 
Propagation of it abroad in the World. But we ſee it was quite other- 
wiſe in that Religion which had Mars its Aſcendant, viz. Mahometiſen - 
For like Paracelſus his Demon, it always ſat upon the pummel of the 
Sword, and made its way in the World merely by force and violence; 
and as its firſt conſtitution had much of Blood in it, ſo by it hath it been 
fed and nouriſh'dever ſince. But it was quite otherwiſe with the Chr;- 
ſtian Religion, it never thriv'd better than in the moſt barren places, 
nor triumph'd more, than when it ſuffer d moſt ; nor ſpread it ſelf 
further, than when it encounter'd the greateſt Oppoſition. Becauſe 
therein was ſeen the great force and efficacy of the Doctrine of Chriſt, 
that it bore up Mens Spirits under the greateſt miſeries of Life, and 
made them with cheerfulneſs to undergo the moſt exquiſite torments 

which 
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which the cruelty of Tyrants cou'd invent. The Stoics and Epicureans 

Boaſt, that their wiſe Man wou'd be happy in the Bull of Phalaris, 
were but empty and Thraſonical words, which none wou'd venture the 
truth of by an experiment upon themſelves, It was the Chriſtian alone, 
and not the Epicurean, that cou'd truly ſay in the midſt of torments, 
Suave et & nihil curo, and might juſtly alter a little of that common 
ſaying of the Chriſtians, and ſay, Non magna loquimur, ſed patimur, as 
well as vivimus; The Chriſtians did not ſpeak great things, but do and 
ſuffer them. And this gain'd not only great reputation of integrity to 
themſelves, but much advanc d the honour of their Religion in the 
World, when it was ſo apparently ſeen, that no force or power was 
able to withſtand it. Will not this at leaſt perſuade you that our Reli- 


gion is true and from God, faith Arnobias uod cum genera pœmarum 4;ms. 
tanta ſint a vobis propoſita Religionis huj us ſequentibus leges, angeatur res « gentes- 


mag is, G contra omnes minas atque interdlicta formidinum animoſius popul us 
obnitatur, & ad credendi ſtudium, prohibitionis ipſius ſtimulis excitetur 2 
ane iſtud non divinum &. ſacrum eſt, aut ſine Deo, eorum tant as 4- 
nimorum fieri. converſiones, ut cum carnifices unci, aliique inmumeri crucia- 
tus, quemad mod um diximus, impendeant crediturts, veluti quadam dulce- 
dine, atque omnium virtutum amore correpti, cognitas accipiant rationes, 
atque mundi omnibus rebus preponant amicitias Chriſti? That no fears, 
penalties,” or torments,” were able to make a Chriſtian alter hir profeſſion, 


but he wou d rather bid adieu to his life than to his Saviour, This Origen origen. l. r. 
likewiſe frequently takes notice of, when celſas had objected the Novel- c.Celſ. p. 

ty of Chriſtianity ; The more wonderful it is (faith Origen) that in ſo Vid. etiam 
ſhort k time it ſpou d ſo largely ſpread it ſelf in the World'; for if the cure Fla. N rio. 


Mens Bodies be not wrought without Divine Providence, how much teſs 
the cure of ſo many thouſands of Souls which have been converted at once 10 
Humanity and Chriſtianity, eſpecially when all the Powers of the World 
were from the firſt engaged to hinder the progreſs of this Doctrine, and yet 
notwithſtanding all. this oppoſition, es innot, pm Tepvxn; aA ws A. 
O05 x44 Wu TaosTw οναν, aewegreS, Ta we EN, 
im @Ac.ov 9: 7 Bagozgs CrexTHTRe, A* le D,] U las ious Jog kn 
Tw K ar Fog, The Mord of God prevail d, as not being able to 
be ſtopt by Men, and became Maſter over allits enemies, and not only ſpread 
it ſelf quite thro Greece, but thro a great part of the World beſides, and 
converted an innumerable company of Souls to the true worſhip and ſervice 
of God. Thus we have now maniteſted from all the circumſtancesof the 
propagation of the Doctrine of Chriſt, what evidence there was of a Di- 
vine Power accompanying of it, and how uſeful the firſt Miracles were 


in order to it. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP X. 


The difterence of true Miracles from falſe. 


I. The unreaſonableneſs of rejecting the Evidence from Miracles, be- 
cauſe of Impoſtures, That there are certain rules of diſtinguiſhing 

. true Miracles from falſe, and Divine from Diabolical, prov'd from 
God s intention in giving a power of Miracles, and the Providence 
of God in the World. II. The inconvemence of taking away the 
rational grounds of Faith, and placing it on ſelf-evidence. Of the 
ſelf-evidence of the Scriptures, and the Inſufficiency of that for reſol. 
ving the queſtion about the Authority of the Scriptures. III. Of 
the pretended Miracles of Impoſtors and falſe Chriſts, as Barcho- 
chebas, David el-David and others. IV. The rules whereby to 
judge true Miracles from falſe. 1, True Divine Miracles are 
wrought to confirm a DivineTeſtimony, V. No Miracles neceſſary 
the certain conveyance of a Divine Teſtimony : prov'd from the 

- Evidences that the Scriptures cou d not be corrupted. VI. 2. No 
Miracles Divine which contradict Divine Revelation. Of Popiſh 
Miracles, VII. 3. Divine Miracles leave Divine Effects on thoſe 
who believe them, Of the Miracles of Simon Magus. VIII. 4. Di- 
vine Miracles tend to the overthrow of the Devil's power in the 
World: the Antipathy of the Doctrine of Chriſt to the Devil's de. 
fign in the World. IX. 5. The diſtinction of true Miracles from 
others, from the circumſtances and manner of their operation. The 
Miracles of Chriſt compar d with thoſe of the Heathen Gods. 
KX. 6. God makes it evident to all impartial judgments, that Di- 
vine Miracles exceed Created power. This manifeſted from the 
unparallelſ d Miracles of Moſes and our Saviour. From all which 
the rational evidence of Divine Revelation is manifeſted, as to the 
Perſons whom God imploys to teach the World. W 


L Ha thus far ſtated the caſes wherein Miracles may juſtly be ex- 
| pected as a rational Evidence of Divine Authority in the Perſons 
whom God imploys by way of peculiar meſſage to the World, and in 
the proſecution of this diſcourſe manifeſted the Evidences of Divine 
Authority in Moſes and the Prophets, and.in our Saviour and his A- 
poſtles; the only remaining queſtion concerning this ſubje&, is, How 
we may certainly diſtinguiſh true and real Miracles from ſuch as are only 
2 and counterfeit? For it being as evident that there have 
en Impoſtures and Deluſions in the World as real Miracles, the minds 
of Men will be wholly to ſeek when to rely upon the Evidence of Mira- 
cles as an Argument of Divine Authority in thoſe perſons who do them, 
unleſs a way be found out to diſtinguiſh them from each other. But 


if 


* 
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if we can make it appear, that, unleſs Men thro' weakneſs of Judgment 
or Incogitancy deceive themſelves, they may have certain Evidence of 
the truth of Miracles, then there can be nothing wanting as to the 
eſtabliſhment of their Minds in the truth of that Doctrine which is con- 
firm d by them. There hath been nothing which hath. made Men of 
better Affections than Underſtandings, ſo ready to ſuſpect the ſtrength 
of the Evidence from Miracles concerning Divine Teſtimony, as the 
multitude of Impoſtures in the World under the name of Miracles, aud 

that the Scripture it ſelf tells us we muſt not hearken to ſuch as come 
with lying wonders. But may we not therefore ſafely rely on ſuch 
Miracles which we have certain Evidence cou d not be wrought but by 
Divine Power, becauſe forſooth the Devil may ſometimes abuſe the 
ignorance and credulity of unwary Men? or is it becauſe the Scripture 
forbids us to believe ſuch as ſhou'd come with a pretence of Miracles, 
therefore we cannot rely on the Miracles of Chriſt himſelf? Which 
is as much as to ſay, becauſe the Scripture tells us that we muſt not be- 
lieve every Spirit, therefore we muſt believe none at all; or becauſe 
we muſt not entertain any other Doctrine beſide the Goſpel, therefore 
we have no reaſon to believe that. For the ground whereby we are 
aſſur'd by the Scriptures, that the Teſtimony of Chriſt was Divine, and 
therefore his Doctrine true, is becauſe it was confirm d by ſuch Miracles 
as he did; now if that Argument were inſufficient which the Scriptures 
tell us was the great Evidence of Chriſt's being ſent from God, we can- 
not give our ſelvesa ſufficient account in point of Evidence, on which 
we believe the Doctrine of the Goſpel to be true and Divine. But the 
only rational pretence of any ſcruple in this caſe muſt be ſuppos d uncer- 
tainty in our Rules of judging concerning the nature of Miracles; for 
there be no certain #24712:z, or notes of difference, whereby to know 
Divine Miracles from Deluſions of Senſes and the Impoſtures of the De- 
vil. I muſt confeſs that there is an apparent inſufficiency in the Evi- 
dence from Miracles; but if there be any certain Rules of proceeding in 
this caſe, we are to blame nothing but our Incredulity, if we be not ſa- 
tisfy'd by them. For the full clearing of this, I ſhall firſt ale it appear 
that there may be certain Evidence found out, whereby we may know true Mi- 
racles from falſe, and Divine from Diabolical. And, Secondly, - Inquire 
into thoſe things which are the main notes of difference between them. x irſt, 
That there may be certain Evidence whereby to know the truth of Miracles, 
I ſpeak not of the difference ex parte re: between Miracles, and thoſe 
called Wonders, as that the one exceeds the power of created Agents, 
and the other doth not; for this leaves the Inquirer as far to ſeek for 
ſatisfaction as ever; for granting that by a Divine Power is ſeen in one, 
and not in the other, he muſt needs be ſtill diflatisfy'd, unleſs it can be 
madeevident to him that ſuch things are from Divine Power and others 
cannot be. Now the main diſtinction being placed here in the natures 
of the things abſtractly conſider d, and not as they bear any Evidence to 
our Underſtandings, inſtead of reſolving doubts it increaſeth more; for, 
as for inſtance, in the caſe of the Magicians Rods turning into Serpents, 
as well as Moſes's ; what ſatisfaction cou'd this yield to any Spectator, to 
tell him, that in the one there was a Divine Power, and not in the o- 
ther, unleſs it were made appear by ſome Evidence from the thing, that 
the one was a mere Impoſture, and the other a real Alteration in the 
thing it ſelf? Itake it then for granted, that no general diſeourſes con- 
cerning the formal difference of 35750 Wonders conſider'd in 2 | 
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+ ſelves, can afford any rational ſatisfa&ion to an inquiſitive Mind; that 
which alone is able to give it, muſt be ſomething which may be diſ. 
cern'd by any judicious and conſiderative Perſon.” And that God never 
gives to any a power of Miracles, but he gives ſome ſuch ground of 
ſatisfa&ion concerning them, will appear upon theſe two conſiderati- 
n n | 33 H . 
I. From God's intention in giving to any this power of doing Miracles. 
We have largely made it manifeſt that the end of true Miracles is to be a 
confirmation to the World of the Divine Commiſſion of the Perſons 
who have it; and that the Teſtimony is Divine which is confirm 'd by it. 
Now if there be no way to know when Miracles are true or falſe, this 
power is to no purpoſe at all; for Men are as much to ſeek for datisfacti- 
on, as if there had been no ſuch things at all. Therefore if Men are 
bound to believe a Divine Teſtimony, and to rely on the Miracles 
wrought by the Perſons bringing it, as an Evidence of it, they muſt have 
ſome aſfurance that theſe Miracles cou d not come from any but a Divine 
Poe... DOT 44:56 ** l 110 L 9792 DF. 
2. From the Providence of God in the World 3 which if we own, we 
cannot imagine that God wou d permit the Devil, whoſe only deſign is to 
ruin Mankind; to abuſe the credulity of the World ſo far, as to have 
his lying Wonders paſs uncontroul'd; which they muſt do, if nothing 
can be found out as a certain difference between ſuch things as are only of 
Diabolical, and ſuch as are of Divine Power. If then it may be diſco- 
ver d that there is a malignant Spirit which acts in the World and doth 
producè ſtrange things, either we muſt impute all ſtrange things to him, 
which muſt be to attribute to him an infinite Power, or elſe that there 
is a Being infinitely perfect which croſſeth this malignant Spirit in his De- 
ſigns; and if fo, we cannot imagine he ſhou d ſuffer him to uſurp ſo 
much Tyranny over the minds of Men, as to make thoſe things paſs 
in the more ſober and inquiſitive part of the World for Divine Miracles, 
which were only Counterfeits and impoſtures. If then the Providence 
of God be ſo deeply engaged in the diſcovering the deſigns of Satan, 
there muſt be ſome means of this diſcovery, and that means can be ſup- 
pos d to be no other in this caſe, but ſome rational and ſatisfactory Evi- 
dence, - whereby we may know when ſtrange and miraculous things are 
done by Satan to deceive Men, and when by a Divine Power to confirm 
a Divine Teſtimony; © | „ 5 
But how is it poſſible, ſay ſome, that Miracles ſnou d be any ground 
on which to believe a Teſtimony Divine when Chriſt himſelf 
hath told us, That there ſhall ariſe falſe Chriſts, and falſe Prophets, and 
ſpall ſhew great ſigns and wonders; inſomuch that if it were poſſible they 
ſhould deceive the very ele? and the Apoſtle tells us that the coming of 
Antichriſt will be with all power and ſigns,” and lying wonders. How 
then can we fix on Miracles as an Evidence of Divine Teſtimony, when 
we ſee they are common to good and bad Men, and may ſeal indifferent- 
ly either Truth or Falſhood 2 To thisIreply; _ TT © 
1. Men are guilty of doing no ſmall diſſervice to the Doctrine of 
Chriſt, when upon ſuch weak and frivolous pretences they give ſo great 
an advantage to' Infidelity, as to call in queſtion the validity of that 
which yielded ſoample a Teſtimony to the truth of Chriſtian Religion. 
For if once the rational grounds on which we believe the Doctrine of 
Chriſt to be true and Divine, be taken away, and the whole evidence 
of the Truth of it be laid on things not only derided by Men of Atheiſti- 
a : | | cal 
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cal Spirits, but in themſelves ſuch as cannot be diſcern'd or judg'd of 
by any but themſelves; upon what grounds can we proceed to'convince 
an Unbeliever that the Doctrine which we believe is true? If they 
cell him, That as lieht and fire manifeſt themſelves, ſo doth the Doctrine 
of the Scripture to thoſe who believe it; it will be ſoon reply'd, that. 
Self-evidence ia a matter of Faith can imply nothing but either a firm 
perſuaſion of the Mind concerning the thing propounded ; or elfe that 
there are ſuch clear Evidences in the thing its ſelf, that none who freely 
uſe their Reaſon can deny it. The firſt can be no Argument to any o- 
ther perſon any further than the authority of the perſon who declares it 
to have ſuch Self- evidence to him, doth extend it ſelf over the mind of 
the other; and to ones ſelf it ſeems a ſtrange way of arguing, I believe 
the Scripturers becauſe they are true, and they are true becauſe Ibelieve them; 
for Self-evidence implies ſo much, if by it be meant the perſuaſion of the 
Mind, that the thing is true : But if by ſelf-evidence be further meant 
ſuch clear Evidence in the matter propounded, that all who do confider 
it, muſt believe it ; I then farther inquire whether this Evidence doth 
lie in the naked propoſal of the things to the Underſtanding ; and if fo, 
then every one who aſſents to this Propoſition, that the whole is grea- 
ter than the part, muſt likewiſe aſſent to this, that the Scripture is the 
Word of God; or whether doth the Evidence lie, not in the naked 
Propoſal, but in the efficacy of the Spirit of God, on the minds of thoſe 
to whom it is propounded. Then, t. The Self-evidence is taken off 
from the written Word which was the object, and remov'd to a quite 
different thing which is the efficient cauſe. 2. Whether then any Per- 
ſons who want this efficacious operation of the Spirit of God, are or 
can be bound to believe the Scriptures to be God's Word? If they are 
bound, the duty muſt be propounded in ſuch a way as may be ſufficient 
to convince them that it is their duty ; but if all the Evidence of the 
Truth of the Scripture lie on this Teſtimony of the Spirit, then ſach as 
want this, can have none at all. But if, laſtly, by this Self-evidence 
be meant ſuch an impreſs of God's authority on the Scriptures, that a- 
ny who conſider them as they onght, cannot but diſcern; Iſtill further 
inquire, whether this impreſs lies in the poſitive aſſertions in Scripture 
that they are from God, and that cannot be unleſs it be made appear 
to be impoſlible that any Writing ſhou'd pretend to be from God when 
it is not ; or elſe in the written Books of Scripture, and then let it be 
made appear that any one merely by the evidence of the Writings 
themſelves without any further Arguments can pronounce the Proverbs 
to be the word of God, and not the Book of Wiſdom; and Eccleſpaſtes 
to be Divinely inſpir'd, and not Eccleſiaſticus : or elſe the Self- evidence 
muſt be in the excellency of the Matters which are reveal'd in Scripture; 
but this (till falls very ſhort of reſolving wholly the queſtion, whether 
the Scripture be the Word of God? For the utmoſt that this can reach to 
is, that the things contain'd in Scripture are of ſo high and excellent 
a nature, that we cannot conceive that any other ſhoud be the Author 
of them but God himſelf, all which being granted, I am as far to ſeek 
as ever what grounds I have to believe that thoſe particular Writings 
which we call the Scripture are the Word of God, or that God did im- 
mediately imploy ſuch and ſuch Perſons to write ſuch and ſuch Books: 
for I may believe the ſubſtance of the Doctrine to be of God, and yet 
not believe the Books wherein it is contain'd, to be a divine and infal- 
lible Teſtimony ; as is evident in the many excellent Devotional Books 
which are in the World. D d 2 | > ae 
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But yet further, if the only ground on which we are to believe a Do- 
ctrine Divine be the Self. evidencing Light, and power of it, then I ſup- 
poſe there was the ſame ground of believing a Divine Teſtimony when 
the Doctrine was declar'd without Writing, by the firſt Preachers of it. 
So that by this method of proceeding, the ground of believing Chriſt 
to be ſent as the Meſſias ſent from God, muſt be wholly and ſolely re- 
ſolv'd into this, that there was ſo much Self-evidence in this propoſi- 
tion utterd by Chriſt, I a» the light of the World, that all the Fews had 
been bound to have believ'd him ſent from God, (for light manifeſts 
its ſelf,) altho' our Saviour had never done any one Miracle, to make 
it appear that he came from God. And we cannot but charge our Sa- 
viour on this account with being at a very unneceſſary expence upon the 
World in doing ſo many Miracles, when the bare naked affirmation that 
he was the Meſſzzs, had been ſufficient to have convinced the whole 
World. But is it conceivable then upon what account our Saviour 
ſhou'd lay ſo much force on the Miracles done by himſelf in order to 
the proving his Teſtimony to be Divine, that he ſaith himſelf, That he 
had a greater witneſs than that of John, (who yet doubtleſs had Self-evi- 
dencing light going along with his Doctrine too,) for the works which 
the Father hath given me to finiſh, the ſame works that I do, bear witneſs of 
me that the Father hath ſent me? Can any thing be more plain, or have 
greater Self-evidence in it, than that our Saviour in theſe words doth 
lay the evidence of his Divine Teſtimony upon the Miracles which he 
wrought, which on that account he ſo often appeals to, on this very 
Reaſon, becanſe they bear witneſs of him; and if they would not believe him 
on his own Teſtimony, yet they ought to believe him for his works ſake © Doth 
all this now amount only to a removing of Prejudices from the Perſon 
of Chriſt > which yet according to the tenor of the Objection we are 


conſidering of, it is impoſſible the power of Miracles ſhou'd do, if theſe 


Miracles may be ſo far done or counterfeited by falſe Chriſts, that we 
can have no certain evidence to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 
Which the objection pretends; and was the great thing wherein Cel- 


Orig. lib. 2. ſus the Epicurean triumph'd ſo much, that Chris? ſhould ſoretell that others 
cel. ſhould come and do Miracles which they muſt not hearken to, and thence 


wou'd infer as from Chriſt's own confeſſion that Miracles have in them 
ol Sov, nothing divine but what may be done by wicked Men : Tis Er 
g O Dore 7% aur wv I war Se, Tr 9 nonrzs IX Ir it not a 
wretched thing, ſaith he, that from the ſame Ws one ſhould be accounted 
4 God, and others Deceivers 2 Whereby thoſe who wou'd invalidate 
the Argument from Miracles, may take notice how finely they fall in 
with one of the moſt bitter Enemies of Chriſtian Religion, and make 
uſe of the ſame Arguments which he did; and therefore Origez's reply 
to him, will reach them too. For, ſaith he, our Saviour in thoſe words 
of his doth not bid Men beware in general of ſuch as did Miracles, a 379 
TS ie ara geh ecu) 5; c, 21500 Ts Hes, x21 THpwupvoc 22 mo 
pavrrnay #e gs. e2U70 e TW; Inv mode; but bids them beware 
of that when Men gave themſelves out to be the true Chriſt the Son of God, 
and endeauour d to draw Chriſt's Diſciples from him, by ſome mere Appearan- 
ces inſtead of Miracles, Therefore Chriſt being evidently made appear 
to be the Son of God, by the powerful and uncontroul'd Miracles which 


he wrought, what pretence of Reaſon cou'd there be to hearken to any 


one who gave themſelves out to be Chriſts, merely from ſome ſtrange 


Wonders which they wrought ? And from hence, as he farther obſerves 


may 
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may be ;uſtly inferr'd contrary to what Celſus imagin'd, that there was 
certainly an evidence of Divine Power in Miracles, when theſe falſe 
Chriſts gave themſelves out to be Chriſts merely from the ſuppoſal that 


they had this power of doing Miracles. And fo it is evident in all the 


falſe Chriſts which have appear'd, they have made this their great pre- 
rence that they did many Signs and Wonders; which God might juſtly 
permit them to do, to puniſh the great Intidelity of the eme, who wou d 

not believe in Chriſt notwithſtanding thoſe frequent and apparent Mi- 
racles which he did, which did infinitely tranſcend thoſe of any ſuch 
Pretenders. Such among the Jews were Jonathas, who after the deſtru- 
ction of Jeruſalem, as Joſephus tells us, drew many of the People into 
the Wilderneſs of Cyrene, mudiz val pzrugiz de rigs wluG., pro- 
mmi ſing to ſhew them many Prodigies and ſtrange Appearances. Not long 
after in the times of Adrian appear'd that famous Blazing-ſtar Barchoche- 
bas, who not only portended but brought ſo much miſchief upon the 
Jews; his pretence was that he vomited Flames; and fo he did, ſuch 
as conſum'd himſelf and his Followers: after him many other Impoſtors 
aroſe in Egypt, Cyprus and Crete, who all went upon the ſame pretence 
of doing Miracles. In latter times the famous Impoſtor was David el- 


David, whoſe ſtory is thus briefly reported by David Ganz. David el- Nemics 


David pretended to be the true Meſſias and rebelled For the King of 24vidn. 


Perſia, and did many Signs and Prodigies before the Jews and the King 
of etſia: at laſt his head was cut off, and the Jews fined an hundred Ta- 
lents of Gold. In the Epiſtle of Rambam or R Moſes Maimon. it is ſaid, 
| That the King of Perſia deſired of him a Sign, and he told him that he ſhould 

cut off his Head and he would riſe again; (which he cunningly defir'd to 
avoid being tormented, ) which the King was reſolv'd to try, and accord- 
ingly executed him; but I ſuppoſe his Reſurrection and Mahomet's will 


895, * 


be both in one day, altho Maimonides tells us, ſome of the Jews are yet V. ep. Mi- 


ſuch Fools as to expect his Reſurrect ion. Several other Impoſtors Maimo- — 3 


nides mentions in his Epiſtle de Auſtrali regione. One who pretended Ten. 
to be the Meſſias becauſe he cur'd himſelf of the Leproſy in a night; ſe- Dau. 


veral others he mentions in Spain, France, and other Parts, and the 
iſſue of them all was only a further aggravation of the Miſeries and Cap- 
tivities of the poor Jews, who were ſo credulous in following Impo- 
ſtors, and yet ſuch ſtrange Infidels where there were plain and undoub- 
ted Miracles to perſuade them to believe in our bleſſed Saviour as the true 
Meſſias, We freely grant then that many pretended Miracles may be 
done in the World, to deceive Men with; but doth it hence follow 
that either there are no true Miracles done in the World, or that there 


are no certain Rules to diſtingiſh the one from the other? But as Ori- 


gen yet further replies to Celſus, as a Wolf doth very much reſemble a 
Dog, yet they are not ofthe ſame kind; nor a Turtle-Doveand a Pigeon; 
ſo that which is produced by a Divine Power is not of the ſame nature 
with that which is produced by Magic; but as he argues, 1s it poſſible 
that there ſhould be only deceits in the World and Magical operations? and 
can there be no true Miracles at all wrought ® Is Humane nature only capa- 
bie of Impoſtures, or can none work Miracles but Devils? Where there is 
a worſe, there may be a better ;, and ſo from the Impoſtures and Counterfeits, 
we may infer that there are true Miracles, wronght by a Divine Power; o- 
therwiſe it were all one as to ſay, there are Counterfeits but no Jewels; or 
there are Sophiſms and Paralogiſms, but no legitimate Demonſtrations : 
if then there be ſuch deceits, there are true Miracles too; all the buſineſs is 
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far have caſt off his care of the World and the good of Mankind, which 


Pif20ans wives TE C M )x 995 Hs Sun ie; d, ſtrictly and ſe- 
verely to examine the pretenders to them, and that from the Life and Man- 
ners of thoſe that do them, and from the effects and conſequents of them, whe- 
ther they do good or hurt in the world, whether they corre# Mens manners, 
or bring Men to goodneſs, holineſs, and truth; and on this account we are 
neither to reject all Miracles, nor embrace all pretences, but carefully and 
prudently examine the rational evidences whereby thoſe which are true and 
Divine, may be known ſrom ſuch as are Counterfeit and Diabolical. 

And this now leads us to the main ſubject of this Chapter, viz. What 
Rules we have to proceed by, in judging Miracles to be true or falſe which 
may be theſe following. FE. 

I. True divine Miracles are wrought in confirmation of ſome Divine Te- 
ſtimony. Becauſe we have manifeſted by all the precedent diſcourſe, 
that the intention of Miracles is to ſeal ſome Divine Revelation. There- 
fore if God ſhou'd work Miracles when no Divine Teſtimony is to be 
confirm'd, God would ſet the Broad-Seal of Heaven to a Blank. If it 
be ſaid no, becanſe it will witneſs to us now the truth of that Teitimony 
which was deliver d ſo many Ages ſince ;, I anſwer, 1. The truth of that 
Teſtimony was ſufficiently ſeal'd at the time of the delivery of it, and 
is conveyed down in a certain way to us. Is it not ſufficient that the 
Charter of a Corporation had the Prince's Broad-Seal in the time of the 
giving of it, but that every ſucceſſion of Men in that Corporation muſt 
have a new Broad-Seal, or elſe they ought to queſtion their Patent? 
What ground can there be for that, when the original Seal and Patent 
is preſerv'd, and is certainly convey'd down from Age to Age? Sol 
ſay it is as to us, God's Grand Charter of Grace and Mercy to the World 
thro' Jeſus Chriſt, was Seal'd by Divine Miracles, at the delivery of it 
to the World; the original Patent, viz. the Scriptures wherein the 
Charter is contain'd, is convey'd in a moſt certain manner to us; to this 
Patent the Seal is annex d, and in it are contain'd thoſe undoubted Mi- 
racles which were wrought in confirmation of it ; ſo that a new ſealing 
of this Patent is wholly needleſs, unleſs we have ſome cauſe of ſuſpi- 
cion, that the original Patent it ſelf were loſt, or the firſt ſealing was 
not true. If the latter, then Chriſtian Religion is not true, if the Mi- 
racles wrought for confirmation of it were falſe, becauſe the truth of it 
depends ſo much on the Verity and Divinity of the Miracles which 
were then wrought. If the firſt be ſuſpected, viz. the certain convey- 
ance of the Patent, viz. the Scriptures, ſome certain grounds of ſuch 
a ſuſpicion muſt be diſcover'd in a matter of ſo great moment, eſpeci- 
ally when the great and many Societies of the Chriſtian World do all 
conſent unanimouſly in the contrary. Nay it is impoſſible that any ra- 
tional Man can conceive that the Patent which we now rely upon, is 
ſuppoſititious or corrupted in any of thoſe things which are of concern- 
ment to the Chriſtian World; and that on theſe accounts. 

1. From the watchfulneſs of Divine Providence for the good of Mankind. 
Can we conceive that there is a God who rules and takes care of the 
World, and who to manifeſt his ſignal love to Mankind, ſhou'd not on- 
ly grant a Patent of Mercy to the World, by his Son Chriſt, and then 
ſeal'd it by Divine Miracles, and in order to the certain conveyance of 
it to the World, caus d it by Perſons imploy'd by himſelf, to be recor- 
ded in a Language fitteſt for its diſperſing up and down the Worid, (all 
which J here ſuppoſe :) Can we I ſay conceive that this God ſhou'd fo 


was 
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was the original ground of the Grant it ſelf, as to ſuffer any wicked Men 
or malignant Spirits to corrupt or alter any of thoſe Terms in it, on 
which Mens eternal Salvation depends; much leſs wholly to ſuppreſs 
and deſtroy it, and to ſend forth one that is counterfeit and ſuppoſiti- 
tious inſtead of it, and which ſhou'd not be diſcover d by the Chriſtians 
of that Age wherein that corrupt Copy was ſet forth, nor by any of the 
moſt learned and inquifitive Chriſtians ever ſince? They who can give any 
the leaſt entertainment to ſo wild, abſurd and irrational an Imagination, 
are ſo far from Reaſon, that they are in good diſpoſition to Atbeiſas 3 
and next to the ſuſpecting the Scriptures to be corrupted, they may ra- 
tionally ſuſpect there is no ſuch thing as a God and Providence in the 


World ; or that the World is govern d by a Spirit moſt malignant and 


envious of the good of Mankind. Which is a ſuſpicion only becoming 
thoſe Heathens ¶ among whom it was very frequent) who worſhipped 
the Deuils ind Go... mi dme 
2. Becauſe of the general diſperſion of Copies in the World upon the firſt 
publiſhing of them. We cannot otherwiſe, conceive, but that Records 
containing ſo weighty and important things wou d be tranſcrib d by all 
thoſe Churches which believe the truth of the things contain d in them. 
We ſee how far curioſitywill carry Men as to the care of tranſcribing an- 
cient MSS. of old Authors, which contain only ſome Hiſtory of things 
paſt that are of no great concernment to us: Can we then imagine thoſe 
who ventur'd Eſtates and Lives upon the truth of the things reveal d in 
Scripture, wou d not be very careful to preſerve the authentic Inſtru. 
ment whereby they are reveal'd in a certain way to the whole World? 
And beſides this, for a long time the Originals themſelves of the Apo- 
ſtolical Writings were preſerv d in the Church; which makes Tertullias 


in his time appeal to them. Age jam qui voles curioſitatem melius exer- De oy | 
cript. adv · 


beret. c. 36. 


cere in negotio ſalutit tuæ; percurre Eccleſiats Apoſtolicas, apud quas ipſe ad. 
buc cathedre be ſais loc ic praſedentur, apud quas ipſæ anthentice 
eorum literæ recitantur, ſonantes vocem, &. repreſentantes faciem uniuſcu- 
Juſque. Now how was it poſſible that in that time the Scriptures could 
be corrupted, when in ſome of the Churches the original Writings of 
the Apoſtles'were prefervd in a continual ſucceſſion of Perfons from 
the Apoſtles themſelves, and from theſe Originals ſo many Copies were 
tranſcrib'd, as were convey d almoſt all the World over, thro' the large 
ſpread of the Chriſtian Churches at that time? And therefore it is im- 
poſſible to conceive that a Copy ſhould be corrupted in one Chureh, 
when it wou'd ſo ſpeedily be diſcovered by another; eſpecially conſi- 
dering theſe three circamſtances. 1. The innumerable multitude of Co- 


pies which wod'd ſpeedily be taken, both confidering the moment of 


the thing, and the eaſineſs of doing it; God, probably for that very 
end, not loading the World with Pande&s and Codes of his Laws, but 
contriving the whole Inſtruments of Man s Salvation in fo narrow a com- 
paſs, that it might be eaſily preſerv'd and tranſcrib d by ſuch who were 
paſſionate admirers of the Scriptures. 2. The great numbers of learned 
and inquiſitive Men who ſoon ſprung up in the Chriſtian Church; 
whoſe great care was to explain and vindicate the ſacred Scriptures z can 
we then think that all thefe Watchmen ſhould be aſleep together when 
the Evil one came to ſow his Tares, which it is moſt unreaſonable: to i- 
magine, when in the Writings of all theſe learned Men, which were 


very many and voluminous, ſo much of theScripture was inſerted, that 


had there been corruptions in the Copies themſelves, yet — 
a | | them 


Py 


ö 
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them with thoſe Writings, the corruptions wou d be ſoon diſcover'd ? 
g. The great veneration which all Chriſtians had of the Scripture, that 
they placed the hopes of their eternal Happineſs, upon the truth of 
the things contain'd in the Scriptures : Can we then think theſe would 
ſuffer any material Alteration to creep into theſe Records without their 
obſerving and diſcovering it? Can we now think when all perſons 
are ſo exceeding careful of their Deeds, and the Records whereon their 
Eſtates depend, that the Chriſtians who valu d not this World in com- 
pariſon of that to come, ſhould ſuffer the Magna Charta of that to be 
loſt, corrupted, or imbezzelled away? Efpecially conſidering what 
care and induſtry was us'd by many Primitive Chriſtians to compare 
Copies together, as is evident in Pantænus, who brought the - Hebrew 
Copy of Matthew out of the Indies to Alexandria, as Euſebius tells us 
in Pamphilus and the Library he errected at Cæſarea, but eſpecially in 
Origen's admirable Hexapla, which were mainly intended for this end. 
3. It is impoſſible to conceivea corruption of the Copy of the Scrip- 
tures, becauſe of the great differences which were all along the ſeveral 
ages of the Church, between thoſe who acknowledg d the Scriptures to 
be Divine. So that if one party of them had foiſted in, or taken out 
any thing, another party was ready to take notice of it, and wou'd: be 
ſure to tell the World of it. And this might be one great reaſon, why 
God in his wiſe Providence might permit ſuch an encreaſe of Herefees 
in the Infancy of the Church, »iz. that thereby Chriſtians might be 
forced to ſtand upon their guard, and to have a ſpecial Eye to the Scrip- 
tures; which were always the great Eye-ſores of Heretics. And from 
this great warineſs of the Church it was that ſome of the Epiſtles were 
ſo long abroad before they found genera] entertainment in all the Chur- 
ches of Chriſt, becauſe in thoſe Epiſtles which were doubted for fome 
time, there were ſome paſſages which ſeemed to favour ſome of the He- 
teſies then abroad; but when upon ſevere enquiry. they are found to 
— what they pretended, they were receiv'd in all the Chriſtian Chur- 
ches. | | . 
4. Becauſe of the agreement between the Old Teſtament and the 
New: the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament appear with their full accom- 
pliſhment in the New which we have; ſo that it is impoſſible to think 
the New ſhould be corrupted unleſs the Old were too, which is moſt 
unreaſonable to imagine, when the Fews, who had been the great Con- 
ſervators of the Old Teſtament, have been all along the moſt inveterate 
Enemies of the Chriſtians : So that we cannot at all conceive it poſſible 
that any material Corruptions or Alterations ſhou'd creep into the Scrip- 
_ much leſs that the true Copy ſhou'd be loſt, and a new one for- 
ged. | 
v. Suppoſing then that we have the ſame Authentic Records preſerv'd and 
handed down to us by the care of all Chriſtian Churches, which were 
written in the firſt Ages ofthe Church of Chriſt : what neceſſity can we 
imagine that God ſhou'd work new Miracles to confirm that Doctrine 
which is convey d down in a certain uninterrupted way to us, as being 
ſeal'd by Miracles undoubtedly Divine in the firſt Promulgation and Pen- 
ning of it? And this is the firſt Reaſon why the truth of the Scriptures 
need not now be ſeald by new Miracles. 2. Another may be, becauſe 
God in the Scripture hath appointed other things to continue in his 
Church, to be as Seals to his People of the truth of the things con- 
tain'd in Scriptures, Such are outwardly, the Sacraments of the Go- 
| ſpel, 
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ſpel, Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper, which are ſet apart as Seals to 
confirm the truth of the Covenant on God's part towards us in reference 

to the great Promiſes contain'd in it, in reference to pardon of Sin, and 

the ground of our Acceptance with God by Jeſus Chriſt : and inward- 

ly God hath promis d his Spirit to be as a Witneſs within them, that 

by its working and ſtrengthning Grace in the hearts of Believers, it 

may confirm to them the truth of the Records of Scripture, when they 

find the Counter-part of them written in their Hearts by the finger of 

the Spirit of God. It cannot then be with any reaſon at all ſuppos d, 

that when a Divine Teſtimony is already confirm'd by Miracles undoubt- 

edly Divine, that new Miracles ſhou'd be wrought in the Church to aſ- 

ſure us of the truth of it. So Chryſoſtom fully expreſſeth himſelf con- Cyr. 
cerning Miracles, ſpeaking of the firſt Ages of the Chriſtian Church: ——— 
78 I Tore Jenouws £ywvero, % viv yenolns 8 yiveray, viv hors Tis Yeaiv year» 266. To. 3. 
9 , TW Tore engel TW ien wv Neo mw Tags e αο Miracles were e. Aton. 
very uſeful then, and not at all nom; for now we manifeſt the truth of 

what we ſpeak from the ſacred Scriptures, and the Miracles wrought in con- 
firmation of them. Which that excellent Author there fully manifeſts 

in a Diſcourſe on this ſubject, Why Miracles were neceſſary in the begin- 

ning of the Chriſtian Church, and are not now. To the ſame purpoſe St. 

Auſtin ſpeaks, where he diſcourſeth of the truth of Religion: Aecepimas pe ver. 
majores noſtros viſibilia miracula ſecutos eſſe : per quos id aFum eſt ut neceſ- Relie. cap. 
ſaria non eſſent poſteris ; becauſe the World believed by the Miracles“ 
which were wrought at the firſt preachingof the Goſpel, therefore Mi- 

racles are no longer neceſſary. For we cannot conceive how the World 

ſhou'd be at firſt induced to believe without manifeſt and uncontrouled 
Miracles. For as Chryſoſtom ſpeaks, ei mweiov Nele fnuo2v, mAAG o 

T0 25 ua par. It was the greateſt Miracle of all, if the World ſbon d 

believe without Miracles. Which the Poet Dantes hath well expreſs'd 

in the Twenty fourth Canto of Paradiſe. For when the Apoſtle is there 
brought in, asking the Poet upon what account he took the Scrip- 

tures of the Old and New Teſtament to be the Word of God; his An- 


ſwer is, 


Probatio que verum hoc mihi recludit, 
Sunt opera, que ſecuta ſunt, ad que Natura 
Non candefecit ferrum unquam aut percuſſit incudem. 


i. e. The evidence of that is the Divine Power of Miracles which was in 
thoſe who deliver d thoſe things to the World. And when the Apoſtle cate- 
chiſeth him further, how he knew thoſe Miracles were ſuch as they pretended 
to be, viz that they were true and Divine; his Anſwer is, 


Si orbis terre ſeſe convertit ad Chriſtianiſmum, 
Inquiebam ego, ſine miraculis : hoc unum 
Eft tale, ut reliqua non ſint ejus centeſima pars. 


i. e. If the World ſhou'd be converted to the Chriſtian Faith without Mira- 
cles, this wou d be jo great a Miracle, that others were not to be compar d 
with it. I conclude this then with that known ſaying of St. Auſtiz 55, cit. 
Quiſquis adhuc prodigia, ut credat, inquiret, magnum oft ipſe prodigiua Dei, J. 23. 
qui mundo credente non credit . He that ſeeks for Miracles fad to induce him cb. . 
to Faith, when the World is converted to the Chriſtian F aith, he needs not 


E e ſeek 


or” ES 
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«ſeek for prodigies abroad; he wants only à looking-glaſs to diſcover one, 


'Forias he goes on, Unde tempori bus eruditis, & omne quod ſieri non poteſt 
reſpuenti bus, ſine ullis miraculis nimium mirabiliter incredibiliacredidit nun- 
dus? Whence came it to paſs that in ſo learned and wary an Age as that 
wat which the Apoſtles preach'd in, the World without Miracles fhou'd be 
brought to believe things ſo ſtrangely incredible as thofe were which Chriſt 
und his Apoſtles preached ? So that by this it appears that the intention 
of Miracles was to confirm a Divine Teſtimony to the World, and to 
make that appear credible which otherwiſe wou d have ſeemed incredi- 
ble; but to what end now, when this Divine Teſtimony is believ'd in 
the World, ſhou'd Miracles be continu'd among thoſe who believe the 
Doctrine to be Divine, the Miracles wrought for the confirmation of 
it to have been true, and the Scriptures which contain both, to be the 


undoubted Word of God > To what purpoſe then the huge out- cry 
of Miracles in the Roman Church is, is hard to conceive, unleſs it be 


to make it appear how ambitious that Church is of being called by the 


2 Theſ. 2. name of him, whoſe coming is after the. working of Satan, with all power, 


VI. 


and ſigns, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableneſs of nnrighteouſ- 
7 in them that periſp, becauſe they receiv d not the love of the Truth that 
y might be ſav d. For had they not receiv d the Love of the Truth of 
the Goſpel, they wou'd have believ'd it on the account of thoſe Mira- 
cles, and Signs, and wonders which were wrought for the confirmation 
of it, by Chriſt and his Apoſtles ; and not have gone about by their 
Juglings and Tmpoſtures, inſtead of bringing Men to believe the Goſpel, 
to make them queſtion the truth of the firſt Miracles when they ſee fo 
many Counterfeits; had we not great aſſurance the Apoſtles were Men 
of other deſigns and Intereſts than Popiſh Prieſts are, and that there is 
not now any ſuch neceſſity of Miracles, as there was then when a Di- 
vine Teſtimony revealing the truth of Chriſ#;an Religion was confirm'd by 
them, | | | 
2. Thoſe Miracles cannot be Divine, which are done now for the confir- 
mation of any thing contrary to that Divine Teſtimony, which ir confirm d 
by uncontrouled Divine Miracles. The caſe is not the ſame now, which 
was before the coming of Chriſt; for then tho' the Law of Moſes was 
confirm'd by Miracles; yet tho' the Doctrine of Chriſt did'null the ob- 
ligation of that Law, the Miracles of Chriſt were to be look d on as Di- 
vine, becauſe God did not intend the Ceremonial Law to be perpetual ; 
and there were many Prophecies which cou'd not have their accom- 
pliſnment but under a new State: But now under the Gofpel, God hath 
declar'd this to be the laſt Revelation of his Mind and Will to the World 
by his Son, that now the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament are accom- 
pliſh'd, and the Prophecies of the New reſpect only the various conditi- 


ons of the Chriſtian Church, without any the leaſt intimation of any fur- 


ther Revelation of God's Mind and Will to the World: So that now the 
Scriptures are our adequate Rule of Faith, and that according to which 
we are to judge all pretenders to Inſpiration or Miracles. And accor- 
ding to this Rule we are to proceed in any thing which is propounded. 
to us to believe by any Perſons, upon any pretences whatſoever. Un- 
der the Law after the eſtabliſhment of the Law its ſelf by the Miracles 


, of- Moſes, the Rule of judging all pretenders to Miracles, was by the 


peut. 13. worſhip of the true God. IH there ariſe among you a Prophet, or a drea- 


mer of dreamt, und giveth thee a ſien, or a wonder, and the ſign or the 
wonder come to pals, whereof he ſpake to thee, ſaying, Let us go after nt ber 


* God L 
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Gods (which thou haſt not known and let ws ſerve them; thou ſtalt not 
hearken unto the wards of that Prophet, or that dreamer of dteams : for the 
Lord your God -proveth you to know whether you love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, and with all your ſoul. Whereby it is plain, that af- 
ter the true Doctrimie is confirm'd by Divine Miracles, God may give the 
Devil or falſe Prophets power to work, if not real Miracles, yet ſuch 
as Men cannot judge by the things themſelves whether they be real or 
no; and this God may do for the tryal of Mens Faith, whether they 
will forſake the true Doctrine confirm'd by greater Miracles for the ſake 
of ſuch Doctrines which are contrary thereto, and are confirm'd by falſe 
Prophets, by Signs and Wonders. Nov in this caſe our Rule of tryal 
muſt not be ſo much the Wonders conſider d in themſelves whether real 
or no, as the comparing them with the Miracles which were wrought 
in confirmation of that Doctrine, which is contrary to this, which theſe 
Wonders tend to the proving of. Therefore God's People under the 
Law were to examine the ſcope and drift of the Miracles; if they were 
intended to bring them to Idolatry, whatever they were, they were 
not to hearken to thoſe who did them. So now under the Goſpel, as 
the worſhip of the true God was then the Standard whereby to judge 
of Miracles by the Law of Moſes, ſo the worſhip of the true God thro! 
Jeſus Chriſt, and by the Doctrine reveal'd by him, is the Standard 
whereby we ought to judge of all pretenders to work Miracles. So that 
let the Miracles be what they will, if they contradict that Doctrine 
which Chriſt reveal d to the World, we are to look upon them as only 
tryals of our Faith in Chriſt, to ſee whether we love him with our whole 
hearts or no. And therefore I think it needleſs to examine all the par- 
ticulars of Lias his Relations of Miracles wrought by his Deva Virgo 
Hallenſis and Aſprecollir; for if I ſee that their intention and ſcope is to 
ſet up the worſhip of Demons, or a middle ſort of Deities between God 
and us, which the Scripture is ignorant of, on that very account I am: 
bound to reje& them all. Altho' I think it very poſſible to find out 
the difference between true Miracles and them, in the manner and cir- 
cumſtances of their operation; but this, as it is of more curioſity, ſo f 
leſs neceſſity; for if the Doctrine of the Scriptures was confirm'd by 
Miracles infinitely above theſe, I am bound to adhere to that, and not 
to believe any other Doctrine, though an Angel from Heaven ſhould preach 
it, much leſs, altho' ſome Popiſb Prieſts may boaſt much of Miracles to 
confirm a Doctrine oppoſite to the Goſpel : which I know not how far 
God may in judgment give thoſe Images Power to work, or others Faith! 
to believe, becauſe they wou'd not receive the truth in the love of it: 


and theſe are now thoſe e412 Neu, lying wonders, which the? The. 2 


| Scripture forewarns us that we ſhould not believe, viz. ſuch as lead. 
men to the belief of Lyes, or of Doctrines, contrary to that of the Go- 
ſpel of Jeſas Chriſt. | 2 5 | 
3. Where Miracles are true and divine, there the effeFs which 
them upon the Minds of thoſe who believe them, are true and divine, i. e. 
the effect of believing of them, is the drawing of men from (in unto God. 
This the Primitive Chriſtians inſiſted much upon, as an undoubted Evi- 
dence that the Miracles of Chriſt were wrought by a Divine power, be- 
cauſe the effect which follow'd them, was the work of converſion of Soul s 
from ſin and Idols to God and Chriſt, and all true piety and uertue. As 
the effe& of the Miracles of Moſes was the drawing a People off from 
Superſtition and Idolatry to the — of the true God; ſo the _ 
| | S 2 . WAIC 
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which follow'd the Belief of the Miracles of Chriſt in the World was 

the purging Mens Souls from all ſin and wickedneſs to make them New 

Creatures, and to live in all exactneſs and holineſs of converſation. And 

thereby Origen diſcovers the great difference between the Miracles of 

Chriſt and Antichriſt, that the intent of all Antichriſt's Wonders was to 

Lib.2-cont. bring men cis «rar N aIWvuzc, to the deceivableneſs of unrighteouſneſs, 

ce. mhereby to deſtroy them; but the intent of the Miracles of Chriſt was 8: 

d77aTh GANG wwrre/z Fuga, not the deceiving but the ſaving of Souls ; 

745 * _ ger o Grow 22) ougtAAovleld Þ bc GM pg 22} Cmm1 E *Aarloy, e 

vac Prow Bore dren; De; who can with any probability ſay that reformation 

of life and daily progreſs from evil to good ſpould be the effect of mere deceit 2 

And therefore he ſaith, Chriſt told his Diſciples, that they ſpon d do grea- 

ter works than he had done, becauſe by their Preaching and Miracles the 

eyes of blind Souls are opened, and the ears of ſuch as were deaf to all gond- 

neſs are opened ſo far as to hearken to the Frecepts and Promiſes of the Go- 

ſpel : and the feet of thoſe who were lame in their inward man, are ſo hea- 

led as to delight to run in the ways of God's Commandments. Now 1s it 

poſſible that theſe ſhou'd be the effects of any evil Spirit? But on the 

contrary we ſee the effects of all Impoſtures, and 3 Miracles 

wrought by Diabolical power, was to bring men off from God to fin, 

and to diſſolve that ſtri& obligation to duty which was laid upon' Men 

by the Gofpel of Chriſt. Thus it was in that early Ape of the Ape, 

Simon Magis, who far out-went Apollonivs Danæus or any other Heh-' 

then in his pretended Miracles, according to the report which is give 

of him by the Primitive Chriſtians ; but we ſee the intent of his Mira- 

cles, was to raiſe an admiration of himſelf, and to bring meñ off from 

all holineſs of converſation, by aſſerting among other daranable Here- 

V. Grot. in ſies, that God did not at all regard what Men did, but only what they belie- 

, 223 ved-: wherein the Groftics where his followers. Now when iracles 

; are wrought to be Patrons of fin, we may eaſily know from whom they 
come. „CCC 3 169 = en DESC 


4. Theſe Miracles are wrought by a Divine Poiver, which tend to the 
VIII. ert brom of the Kingdom of Satan in the World. This is evident from 
hence, becauſe all ſuch things as are out of Man's power to effect, muſt 
either be done by a Power Divine or Diabolical: For as our Saviour ar- 
gues, Every Kingdom divided againſt its ſelf is bronghi to deſolation, and 
Match. 12. every City or. Houſe divided againſt its ſelf cannot ſtant ; und if Satan by 
25, 25- out Satan, he is divided againſt himſelf, how ſhall then his Kingdom ſtand 2 
Now Chriſt by his Miracles did not diſpoſſeſs Satan out of Mens Bodies, 
but out of his Temples too, as hath been ſhewn already. And befides, 
the Doctrine of Chriſt which was confirm'd by thoſe Miracles, was in 
every thing directly contrary to the Devils deſign in the World. For, 
as The Devil's deſign was to conceal himſelf among thoſe who wor- 
ſhipp'd him; the deſign of the Goſpel was to diſcover him whom the 
'/ Gemtiles worſhipped, to be an evil and malignant Spirit, that deſign'd 
nothing but their ruin. Now it appears in the whole Hiſtory of Gen- 
tiliſi, the grand Myſtery of Satan which the Devil us d among the Hea- 
then was to make himſelf to be taken and worſhipp'd for God, and to 
make'thembelieve that their Demons were very good and benign Spirits; 
which made the Platoniſts and other Philoſophers fo much incenſed a- 
gainſt the Primitive Chriftrans, when they declar'd their Demons to be 

nothing elſe but infernal and wicked Spirits which ſought the deſtructi- 

on of Souls. 9 5 ʒ;5 + T98 
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2. The Devil's great deſign was to draw men lo tbe pracbic ofibe greatest 
wickedneſs under a pretence of Religion; as is very obfervable.in-all the 
Heathen Myſteries, which the more recondite and hidden they; were, 
the greater wickedneſs lay at the bottom of them, and ſo were to pur- 
poſe Myſteries of Iuiquity e But now the deſign of the Goſpel was to 
promote the greateſt, purity both of Heart and Life; there being in no 
other Religion in the World either ſuch incomparable Precepts. of Ho- 

lineſs, or ſuch incouraging Promiſes to the practice of it (from eternal 
Life hereafter as the Reward, and the aſſiſtance of God's Spirit to help 
Men here) or ſuch prevailing motives to perſuade men to it, from the 
love of God in Chriſt to the World, the Undertakings of Chrift- for ws in 
his Death and Sufferings, the excellent Pattern we have to follow in our 
Saviour's own example: now theſe things make it plain that the deſign 
of Chriſt and the Devil are diametrically oppoſite to each other. 3. The 
deſign of the Devil is to ſet God and Mankind at the greateſt diſtance 
from each other; the defign of Chriſt in the Goſpel is to bring them 
nearer, together. The Devil firſt tempts to fin, and then from fin 
he makes Men preſume to ſin, and to deſpair becauſe they have ſin- 
ned. Chriſt firſt keeps Men from fin, by his Precepts and Threatnitigs; 
and then ſuppoſing ſin, incourageth them to repent with hopes of par- 
don procur d by himſelf for all truly penitent and believing Sinners. 
Thus in every thing the deſign of Chriſt and the Devil are contrary, 
which makes it evident that the Miracles wrought in confirmation of the 
Doctrine of Chriſt. cou'd be from no evil Spirit, and therefore muſt be 
from a truly Divine Power. t U is ins) 

5. True and Divine Miracles may be known and diſtinguiſbea from falſe IX. 

aud diabolical, from the circumſtances, or the manner of their operation. 
There were ſome peculiar Signatures on the Miracles of Chriſt which 
are not to be found in any wrought by a powerleſs than Divine. Which 4rmb. . 
Anobius well expreſſeth in theſe words to the Heat hent. Poteſtir ali. g * 
quem nobis deſignare, monſtrare ex omni bus illis Magis qui unquam fuere ptr Or. 
ſecula, conſimile aliquid Chriſto milleſima ex parte qui fecerit ? gui fine ulla 
vi carmiuum, fine herbarum aut graminum ſuccis, ſine ulla aliqua obſervats- 
one ſollicita ſacrorum, libaminum, temporum ? Atqui conſtitit Chtiſfam 
fine wllis ad miniculis rerum, ſine ullius ritus obſervatione; vel lege, omnia 
illa que fecit. nominis ſui poſſibilitate feciſſe, & quod proprium, comſenta- 
nenm, Deo dignum fuerat, vero nihil nocens aut noxium, ſed api ferum, ſed 
ſalutare, ſed auxiliaribus plenum bonis poteſtatis muniſicæ Iiberalitate donaſſe? 
He challengeth the Heathens to produce any one of all their Magiciaur 
who did the thouſandth part of what our Saviour did: who made uſe 
of none of their Magical Rites and Obſervations in whatever he did; 
and whatever he did was merely by his on power, and was withal 
moſt becoming God, and moſt beneficial to the World. And thence he 
proceeds to anſwer the Heathens about the Miracles wrought by their 
Gods, which fell ſhort of thoſe of Chriſt in three main particulars, the 
Manner of their working, the Number of them, and the Qsality of 
the things done. | 8 ee NR 
I. The manner of their working, What they did was with a great 
deal of pomp and ceremony ; what Chriſt did was with a word ſpeak- 
ing, and ſometimes without it by the touch of his Garment : Nom in- 
quiro, non exigo, ſaith he, quis Deus, aut quo tempore, cui fuerit anxilia- 
tus, aut quem fratum reſtituerit ſanitati; illud ſolum audire deſidero, an 
ſine ullius adjumctione materiæ, i. e. medicaminis alicujus ad tadtum mor- 
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bos juſſerit ab hominibus evolare, imperaverit, fecerit, & emori'valetudi- 
min canſam, & debilium corpora fore en remeare naturas.” Omitting all o- 
ther circumſtances, name me, ſaith he, hut which of your Gods ever cured 
a Diſeaſe without any adjoined matter, ſome preſcriptions or other; or which 
of them ever commanded Diſeaſes out of Bodies by their mere touch,” and 
quite remov d the cauſe of the Diſtempers. Miſculapius, he ſays, cured Diſ- 
eaſes, but in the way that ordinary Phyſicians do, by preſcribing ſome 
thing or other to be done by the Patients. Nulla autem virtus oft me- 
dicaminibus amovere que noceant; beneficia iſta rerum, non ſunt curantium 
poteflates. To cure Diſeaſes by Preſcriptions argues no power at all in the 
preſcriber, but virtue in the Medicine. S 
2. Is ibe number of the Perſons cured. They were very few which 
were cured in the Heather Temples; Chriſt cured whole multitudes, and 
that not in the Reveſtries of the Temples where fraud and impoſture 
might be eaſily ſuſpected, but in the preſence of the People who brought 
to him all manner of Perſons ſick of all ſorts of Diſeaſes, which were 
cured by him; and theſe ſo numerous, that the Evangeliſt who records 
many of Chriſt's Miracles which had been omitted by the other, yet 
tells us at laſt, the Miracles of Chriſt were ſo many, that the whole 
World would not contain them. But now Arnobius tells the Heathens, 
Quid prodeſt oſtendere unum aut alterum fortaſſe curatos, cum tot millibus 
ſubvenerit nemo, & plena ſint omnia miſerorum infelicinmque delubra? What 
matter is it to ſhew one or two cured, when thouſands lie continually periſhin 
for want of cure? yea ſuch as did M fculapinm ipſum precibus fatigare, > 
invitare miſerrimis votis, that cou'd not beg a cure of /Eſculapins with 
all their earneſtneſs and importunity. E l 
3. In the quality of the Diſeaſes cured. The cures among the Heathent 
were ſome (liabe things in compariſon of thoſe performed by Chriſt; 


the moſt Acute, the moſt Chronical, the moſt Malignant of Diſeaſes, 
curd by a Touch: a Word, a Thought. A Learned Phyſician hath un- 
Gul. Ader. dertaken to make it evident from the circumſtances of the Hiſtory, and 


de morbis 
Evargel. 


from the received Principles among the moſt Authentic Phyſecians, that 
the Diſeaſes cured by our Saviour, were all incurable by the Rules 
of Phyſic; if ſo, the greater the power of our Saviour, who cured them 
with ſo much Facility as he did. And he not only cured all Diſeaſes 
himſelf, but gave a power to others, who were not at all verſed in 
matters of Art and Subtilty, that they ſhou'd do Miracles likewiſe fe 
fucis & adminiculis, without any fraud or aſſiſtance : quid dicitis O men- 
res incredul æ, difficiles, dure | alicuine mortalium Jupiter ille Cepitolinus 
hnjuſmod: poteſtatem dedit? When did ever the great Jupiter Capitolinus 
give a power of working Miracles to any? I do not ſay, ſaith he, of raiſing 
the dead, or caring the blind, or healing the lame; ſed ut puſtulam, redu- 
viam, populam, aut vocis imperio aut manus contrectatione comprimeret : 
to cure a wart, a pimple, any the moſt trivial thing, with a word ſpeaking, 

or the touch of the hand, Upon this Arnobius challengeth the moſt fa- 
mous of all the Heathen Magicians, Zoroaſtres, Armenins, Pamphilus, 
Apollonius, Damigero, Dardanus, Velus, Julianus, and Bæbulus, or any 
other renowned E to give power to any one to make the dumb 
to ſpeak, the deaf to hear, the blind to ſee, or bring life into a dead 
Body. Or if this be too hard, with all their Magic Rites and Incan- 
zations, but to do that quod d ruſticis Chriſtianis Juſſionibus factitatum 
eſt nudis, which ordinary Chriſtians do by their mere words So great 
a difference was there between the higheſt that cou'd be done by 
Magic, 
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We ate to obſtrve that tho' Impoſtutes and Dalulioris may go 
far, the power of Magicians further when God permits them; yet when 
God works Miracles to confirm a Divine Teſtimony, he makes it evi- 
dent that His power doth infinitely exceed them all. This is moſt con- 
ſpicuous, in the caſe of Moſes and our Bleſſed Saviour. Firſt Moſes, * 
he began to do ſome Miracles in the preſence of Pharaoh and the Eg yp- 8. 10, 12. 
tians, turning his Rod into a Serpent; but we do not find Pharaoh at all 
ama d at it, but ſends preſently for the Magicians to do the ſame, who 
did it (whether really or only in appearance, is not material to our 
purpoſe,) but Aaron's Rod ſwallowed up theirs, The next time the wa- Rxod. 7. 
ters are turned into blood by Moſes, The Magicians they do fo too. After 19, 22. 
this, Moſes brings up Frogs upon the land, ſo do the Magicians, So that g. 6, 5. 
here now is a plain and open conteſt in the preſence of Pharaoh and his 8 
People, between Moſes and the Magicians, and they try for Victory 
over each other; ſo that if Moſes do no more than they, they wou'd 
look upon him but as a Magician; but if Moſes do that which by the 
acknowledgment of theſe Magiciars themſelves cou'd be only by Di- 
vine Power, then it is demonſtrably evident that his power was as far 
above the power of Magic, as God is above the Devil. Accordingly 
we find it in the very next Miracle in turning the duſt into Ciniphes (which 
we render) lice, the Magicians are non-pluſt, and give out, ſaying in 
plain terms, This is the finger of God. And what greater acknowledg- g, 15. 
ment can there be of Divine Power than the confeſſion of thoſe who 
ſeem'd to conteſt with it, and to imitate it as much as poſſible? After 
this we find not the Magicians offering to conteſt with Moſes, and in the 
plague of Bozls, we particularly read that they could not ſtand before 2. 11. 
Moſes. Thus we ſee in the caſe of Moſes how evident it wasthat there 
was a power above all power of Magic which did appear in Moſes. And 
ſolikewiſe in the caſe of our Bleſſed Saviour; for altho' Simon Magus, 
Apollonius, or others might do ſome ſmall things, or make ſome great 
ſhew and noiſe by what they did; yet none of them ever came near the 
doing things of the ſame kind which our Saviour did, curing the borr- 
blind, reſtoring the dead to life after four days, and ſo as to live a conſide- 
rable time after ; or in the manner he did them, with a Word, a Touch, 
with that frequency and openneſs before his greateſt Enemies as well as 
Followers, and in ſuch an uncontroul'd manner, that neither Jews nor 
Heathens ever queſtion'd the truth of them. And after all theſe, when 
he was laid in the grave after his Cruciffxion, exactly according to his own 
prediction, he aroſe again the third day, and appeard frequently amon 
his Diſciples for forty-days together. After which in their preſence, 55 
aſcended up to Heaven, and ſoon after, made good his promiſe to them, 
by ſending his Holy Spirit upon them, by which they ſpake with Tongues, 
wrought Miracles, went up and down preaching the Goſpel of Chriſt 
with great boldneſs, cheerfulneſs and conſtancy, and after undergoing 
a great deal of hard(hip in it, they ſeal'd the truth of all they ſpake 
with their Blood, laying down their Lives to give witneſs toit. Thus 
abundantly to the ſatisfaction of the minds of all good Men hath God 
given the higheſt Rational Evidence of the truth of the Doctrine which 


he hath reveal'd to the World. And thus I have finiſhed the Second 
| Part 
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| Perſons immediately ſent from God. 


Part of my Task, which concern d the Rational Evidence of the truth 
of Divine Revelation from the Perſons who were imploy'd to deliver 
God's mind to the World: And therein have, I „ made it evident 
that both Moſes and the Prophets, our Saviour and les, did come 
with ſufficient Rational Evidence to convince the, World that they were 
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Of che Being of God. 
4 The Principles of all Religion lie in the Being of God and SES: 


lity of the Soul: from them the neceſſity of a particular Nivine Re- 


velat ion rationally deduced; the method laid down for proving the 
Divine Authority of the Scriptures. It, Why Moles doth not 
prove the Being of God, but ſuppoſe it. III. The notion of 4 
Deity very conſonant to Reaſon. Of the nature of Idea's, and 


particularly of the Idea of God, IV, How we can form an Idea 


of an infinite Being. V, VI. How far ſuch an Idea argues exi. 
ſtence. VII, VIII. The great unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm de- 
man/trated, Of the Hypotheſes of the Ariſtotelian and Epicurean 
Atheiſts, IX. The Atheiſts pretences examin d and refuted. X, 
XI, XII, XIII. Of the nature of the Arguments whereby we prove 
there is a God, Of univerſal conſent and the Evidence of that to 


prove a Deity and Immortality of Souls. XIV, XV. Of neceſſity 


of Exiſt-nce imply'd in the notion of God, and how far that proves 
the Being of God. XVI. The order of the World and uſefulneſs 


| of the parts of it, and eſpecially of Man's body an argument of a 


Deity. XVII. Some higher Principle prov d to be in the World 
than Matter and Motion. XVIII, The nature of the Soul, and 
poſſibility of its ſubſiſting after Death. XIX. Strange appearan- 
ces in Nature not ſolvable by the power of Imagination, = 


Aving in the precedent Book largely given a rational account 
of the grounds of our Faith, as to the Perſons whom God 
'} imploys to reveal his Mind to the World; if we can now 
make it appear that thoſe ſacred Records which we embrace 
as Divinely inſpir'd,- contain in them nothing unworthy of ſo great a 
name, or unbecoming Perſons ſent from God to deliver; there will be 
nothing wanting to juſtify our Religion in point of Reaſon to be Trae, 
and of Revelationto be Divine. For the Scriptures themſelves coming 
to us in the name of God, wie are bound to believe them to be ſuch as 
they pretend to be, unleſs we have ground to queſtion the general 
Foundations of all Religion as uncertain, or this particular way of Reli- 
gion as not ſutable to thoſe general foundations. The foundations of 
all Religion lie in two things; _ _ is 4 God who rules the __, 
an 
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214 and that the Souls of Men are capable of ſubſiſting after Oeath; for he that 


comes unto God, muſt believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that ſeek him; ſo that if theſe things be not ſuppos d as moſt agreeable 
to Humane Reaſon, we cannot imagine vpon what grounds Mankind 
ſhou'd embrace any way of Religion at all. For if there be not a God 
whom am to ſerve and obey, and if I have not a Soul of an immor- 
tal nature, there can be no ſufficient obligation to Religion, nor motive 
inducing to it : For all obligation to Obedience muſt ſuppoſe the Exi- 
ſtence of ſuch a Being which hath power to command me; and by rea- 
ſon of the promiſcuous ſcatterings of good and evil in this Life, the 
Motives engaging Men to the practice of Religion, muſt ſuppoſe the 
certainty of a future State. If theſe things be ſure, and the foundations 
of Religion in general thereby firmly eſtabliſh'd, it will preſently follow 
as a matter moſt agreeable to reaſon, that the God whom we are to ſerve 
ſhou'd himſelf preſcribe the way of his own worſhip; and if the right 
of Donation of that happineſs which Mens Souls are capable of be alone 
in himſelf, that he alone ſhou'd declare the Terms on which it may be 
expected: For Man being a Creature endu'd with a free Principle of 

acting, which he is conſcious to himſelf of, and therefore not being 
carry d to his end by neceſſity of Nature or external Violence, without 
the concurrence of his own Reaſon and Choice, we muſt ſuppoſe this 
Happineſs to depend upon the performance of ſome Conditions on Man's 
part, whereby he may demonſtrate that it is the matter of his free choice, 
and that he freely quits all other Intereſts that he might obtain the en- 
joyment of it. Which Conditions to be perform d, being Expreſſions 
of Man's obedience towards God as his Creatour and Governour, and of 
his gratitude for the Tenders of ſo great a Happineſs which is the free 
gift of his Maker, we cannot ſuppoſe any one to have -power to pre- 
ſcribe theſe Conditions, but he that hath power likewiſe to deprive 
the Soul of her Happineſs upon non-performance; and thaf muſt be 
God himſelf. But in order to Man's underſtanding. his Duty, and his 
obligation to Obedience, it is necellary that theſe Conditions muſt not 
be lock'd up in the Cabinet Council of Heaven, but muſt be ſo far de- 
clard and reveal'd, that he may be fully acquainted with thoſe Terms 
which his Happineſs depends upon; elſe his neglect of them wou'd be 
excuſable, and his miſery unavoidable. Had Manindeed remain'd with- 
out offending his Maker, he might ſtill have ſtood in bis favour upon 
the general terms of Obedience due from the Creature to his Creator, and 
to all ſuch particular Precepts which ſhou'd bear the impreſs of his Ma- 
ker's will upon them; beſide which, the whole Volume of the Crea- 
tion, without, and his own Reaſon within wou'd have been ſuffici- 
ent Directors to him in the performance of his duty. But he abu- 
ſing his liberty, and being thereby guilty of Apoſtaſ from God (as is 
evident by a continu'd propenfity to Sin, and the ſtrangeneſs between 
God and the Squls of Men) a particular Revelation is now become ne- 
ceſſary, that Mankind may thereby underſtand on what terms God will 
be pleas d again, and by what means they may be reſtored into his fa- 
vour. And laſtly, it not agreeing with the free and communicative na- 
ture of Divine Goodneſs (which was the firſt Original of the World's 
creation) to ſuffer all Mankind to periſhin their own folly,” we muſt ſup- 
poſe this way for Man's recovery to be ſomewhere preſcribd, and tlie 
Revelation of it to be ſomewhereextant in the World. 80 that from 
the general Principles of the exiſtence of God, aud immortality of the 
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Soul, we have deduted by clear and evident Reaſon the neceſſity of 
ſome particular Divine Revelation, as the Standard; and Meaſure of Re- 
ligion. And according to theſe i rinciples we muſt examine whatever 
pretends to be of Divine Revelation; for it muſt be ſutable to that Di- 
vine nature from whom it is ſuppos'd to come, and it muſt be agreeable 
to the conditions. of the Souls of Men; and therefore that which car- 
ries with it the greateſt evidence of Divine Revelation, is, a faithful 
repreſentation; of the [tate of the caſe between God and the Souls of 
Men, and a Divinediſcavery of thoſe ways whereby. Mens Souls may 
be fitted for eternal Happineſs. A Divine Revelation then muſt be 
faithful and true in all its Narrations; it muſt be excellent and becoming 
God in all ĩts Diſeoveries. And therefore, all that can with any reaſon: 
be defir'd for proof of the Divine Authority of the Scriptures, will lie 
in theſe three things. Firſt. That the fourdations of Religion are of un- 
doubted certainty, or that there is a God, and that Mens Souls are Immor- 
tal. Secondly, That the Scriptures do moſt faithfully relate the matters of 

reateſt Antiquity therein contain'd (which do moſt concern the Hiſtory 
of the Breach between God and Man.) Thirdly, that the Scriptures are 
the only Authentic Records of thoſe terms on which happineſs may be ex- 
pected in another World,  _ 1 

l begin with the firſt of them, which concerns the Exiſtence of God, 


and Immortality of the Soul; both which ſeem to be ſuppos'd as gene- 


ral Prolepſes in the Writings of Moſes, and as things ſo conſonant td 
Humane nature, that none to whom his Writings ſhou'd come cou'd be 
ſuppos d to queſtion them. And therefore he ſpends no time in the o- 
peroſe proving of either of theſe, knowing to how little purpoſe his 
Writings wou d be to ſuch who deny'd theſe firſt Principles of all Re- 
ligion. But beſide this, there may be theſe accounts given, why theſe 
main foundations of all Religion are no more inſiſted on in the firſt 
 Boakg of the Scripture, which contain the Originals of the World. Firſt; 
Recauſe-theſe. were in the time of the writing of them, believed with an uni- 
uerſal conſent. of Mankind. In thoſe more early days of the World, 
when the Tradition of the firſt Ages of it was more freſh and intire, it is 
ſcarce, imaginable that Men ſhou d queſtion the Being of a God, when 


I I. 


the: Hiſtory of the Flood, and the Propagation of the World after it hy 


the Sons of Noab, and the burning of Sodom and Gomorrab were ſo freſh 
iu their memories, as having been done ſq few Generations before them. 


Aud by what remains of any Hiſtory of other Nations in thoſe elder 


times, Men were ſo far from Atheiſm, that Polytheiſmand Idolatry were 


the common practice ofthe World, as is moſt evident in all Relations of 

the ancient Chaldeant, Mg yptiant, Phenicians, and other Nations, who 
all ſuppos d theſe two Principles, as well as thoſe whovſerv'd the true 
God. And in. all probability, as Men are apt to run from one extreme 
to another, Polytbeiſim was the firſt occaſion of Atheiſm, and Idolatry of 
Trreligion. And thence we find the firſt appearance of Atheiſts to be 

in the moſt blind and ſuperſtitious Age of Greece, when the obſcene Po- 

ets. had ſo debauch'd the common underſtandings. of the People; as to- 
make them believe ſuch things concerning their Gods, which were ſo 
incongruous to Humane Nature, that alb who/bad any; ſenſe of gaod- 
neſa left, cou d not but loath and abhor ſuch Deities. And therefore 
we find all the flauts and jeęrꝭ gf e. among them, ſueh 
as. Miongſius, Diagoras, Th 9 75 Zußemę nue, Meſſenius and others, 
were caſt upon their yenerable Deitier, which they ſo ſolemny wor- 
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ſhipped, who had been before, as Eubemerus plainly told them, poor 
mortal Men, and thoſe not of the beſt reputation neither: and there- 

cicero de fore as the Epicurean in Tully well ſays, amnis eorum cultus eſſet in lunity, 

Nat. bee. the moſt ſutable Devotion for them had been lamenting their Death. 

ne zs Now when theſe common Dejties were ſo much derided by intelligent 
Men, and yet the order of the World ſeem d to tell them there was re- 
ally a God, tho thoſe were none; thoſe who had Philoſophical wits, 
ſuch as Dewocritns and Epicurns, ſet themſelves to work to ſee if they 
cou'd ſolve the Phenomena of Nature without a Deity ; and therefore 
aſſerted the Origin of the Univerſe to be only by a fortuitous Concourſe 
of infinite little Particles: but herein they befool'd themſelves and 
their greedy Followers, who were glad to be rid of thoſe Anxieties of 
mind which the thought of a Deity and an immortal Soul did cauſe 
within them. And altho' Lycretizs in a bravado tells us of his Maſter, 
that when Mens minds were ſunk under the burden of Religion, 


* ed be Humana ante oculos fede cum vita jaceret 
In terris oppreſſa gravi ſub relligione: 
Primum Grains homo mortales tollere contre 


Eft oculos auſus, primuſque obſiſtere contra. 


That Epicurus was the firſt true Gyant who durſt encounter the Gods, and 
if we believe him, overthrew them in open field; Hs 5 


Share relligis pedibus ſubſea vicilſin 
Obteritur, nos exequat victoria cœlo. 


Yet Cotta in Tully reports the iſſue of this Battle quite otherwiſe; for 
altho' the greateſt triumph in this Victory had been only to become like 
the Beaſts that periſh ;” yet if we believe Cotta, Epicurut was ſo far from 
gaining any of his belov'd Eaſe and Pleafure by his Sentiments, that 
never was School-boy more afraid of a Rod, nor did any Enemy more 
dàtread a Conquerour, than Epicurus did the thoughts of a God and Death. 
Cicero de Nec querguam vidi qui magis ea que timenda efſe negart#, timeret ; mortem 
1. 1. c. 86. dies & Deos. So hard it is for an Epicureas even after he hath Proſti- 
tuted his Conſcience, to ſilence it; but (whatever there be in the Air) 

there is an Elaſtical power in Conſcience that will bear its ſelf up not- 
withſtanding the weight that is laid upon it. And yet after all the la- 

bours of Epicarut, he knew it was to no purpoſe to endeavour to root 

out wholly the belief of a Deity out of the World, becauſe of the nna- 
nimous conſent of the World in it; and therefore he admits of it as a 

cicero de neceſſary Prolepſes or Anticipation of Humane Nature, rod in omnium 
Nat. Dev'. ami Deorum notionem impreſſiſſet 77 natura, that nature its ſelf had 
any an Idea of God upon the minds of Men; cum enim non inſtituto 
aliquo aut more ant lege fit opinio conſtituta, maneatque ad unum omninm 

ful conſenſio, inftelligi nereſſe eſt Deos eſſe, quoniam inſitar eorum, vel 

porius innatas tognitiones habemus; de quo autem omnium natura conſentit, 

id verum eſſe veot ef as Velleins the Fpicatem argues. Since the belief 

of Deity, neither riſes from Cuſtom nor was enacted by Law, yet is 
unnnimouſly aſſented to by all Mankind; it neceſſarily follows that 

there muſt be a Deity, becauſe the Idea of it is ſb natural to us. If it 

were thus acknowledg'd in the Philoſophica] Age of Grbere, when Nen 

bent their wirs to unfettle the Belief of ſueh things as tended to Reli- 
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gion; how much more might it be eſteem d a general Principle of Hu- 
mane Nature in thoſe elder times, when not ſo much as one Diſſenter 
appear d that we read of among the more ancient Nations? But Se. 
roudly, it was leſs needful for Mofes to inſiſt much on the proof of a 


* 4 
3 * t 


Deity in bis Writings, when his very imployment, and the Hiſtory he 


wrote, was the greateſt Evidence that there was one. Cou d any of 
them queſtion, whether there were a God, or no, who had heard his 
voice at Mount Sinai, and had receiv'd a Law from him, who had beet 
preſent at ſo many Miracles which were done by Moſes in Aigypt and the 
W ilderneſs? What more evident demonſtrationof God cou d bedeſir'd, 
than thoſe many unparalle}'d Miracles, which were wrought am 


them? And thoſe who won'd not be convinced by them that 2 | 


was a God, wou d certainly be convinced by nothing. Thirdly, It was 
unſutable to the purpoſe of Myſes to go about to prove any thing he 
deliver d by the mere force of Humane Reaſon, becauſe he writ as a per- 
ſon imploy'd by God; and therefore by the Arguments on which they 
were to believe his Teſtimony in whatever he writ, they coud not but 
believe there was a God that imploy'd him. And from hence it is that 
Moſes with ſo much Majeſty and Authority begins the Hiſtory. of the 
Creation, with, Ir the beginning God created the Heaven and the Earthi 
There con'd be no greater Evidence that there was an infinitely wiſe, 
good, and powerful God, than that the Univerſe was produced out of 
nothing by him; and what reaſon cou'd there be to diſtruſt his Teſtimo- 
ny who relates it, who manifeſted not only that there was a God, but 
that he was imploy'd by him, by the Miracles which he wrought? 80 


that all our former diſcourſe concerning the Evidences of Divine Reve- - 


lation, are a moſt palpable demonſtration of a Deity ; for if there be 
ſach a power which can alter the courſe of Nature when he pleaſes, the 
Being wherein it is, muſt needs be infinite; which is the ſame which we 
meaniby(god;'- ESSE + oe, 2505238 

But yet for thoſe whoſe minds are ſo coy and ſqueamiſh as to any 
thing of Divine Revelation, we want not ſufficient Evidence in point 
of Reaſon to prove to them the Exiſtence of a Deity. Inorder towhich, 
I ſhall clear theſe following Propoſitions. ws be in if 


1. That the true notion of a Deity is moſt agreeable to the faculties of 


Mens Souls, and moſt conſonant to Reaſon and the <_ of Nature. 
2. That thoſe who will not believe that here is a God, do believe other 
things on far leſs Reaſon, and nnſt by their own Principles deny ſome things 
which are apparently true. 53 G7 ee 
3. That we have a certain Evidence that there is 4 God, at it is poſſible 
for ar to have, conſidering his nature. >: ral fa 7 


Ill. 


That the true notion of God is moſt 22 to the faculties of | Mems Prop. f. 
th 


Souls, and nroſt conſonant to Reaſon and the Light of Nature : i. e. that 
the Idea of God (or that which we conceive' in our minds when we 
think of God) is ſo far from being any ways repugnant to any Princi- 
ple of Reaſon within ns, that it is hard to pitch on any other Notion 
which hath fewer entanglements in it, to à mind ſo far Metaphyſical as 


to abſtract from Sence and Prejndiee. I 2 it very difficult, naydm- 


poſlible, for thoſe to have any true ſettl 


ſelves of any higher faculty in their Souls than mere Imagin 
may have imaginers Joris, ot pleats Minerve, as he in T 


ly! fpei 
ſome Idea of an Idol in their minds, but none of a true | 


LE 


| tt1'd notion ofa God, who'fearch 
r an Idea of him in their Fanciesp and were never conſcious > 
on: Such 
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may as ſoon come by the ſight of colburs to underſtand the nature of 
Sounds, as by any corporal Phantaſms come to have a true Idea of God. 
And altho' ſometimes an Idea be taken for that impreſſion of things 
which is todg'd in the Phantaſy, yet here we take it in a more general 
ſence, as it contains the repreſentation of any thing in the Mind; as it 
commonly ſaid in the Schools that the Divine Intellect doth under- 
ſtand things by their Ideas, which are nothing elſe but the things them- 
ſelves as they are objectively repreſented to the Underſtanding. So that 
an Idea in its general ſence in which we take it, is nothing elſe but the 
objective Being of a thing as it terminates the Underſtanding, and is the 
form of the act of Intellection: that which is then immediately repreſen- 
ted to the mind in its perception of things, is the Idea or Notion of it. 
Now ſuch an Idea as this is, may be either true or falſe. For better 
underſtanding of which we muſt conſider that an Idea in the Soul may 
be conſider d two. ways. I. As it is a mode of Cogitation, or the act of 
the Soul apprehending an Object; now this way no Idea can be falſe; 
for as it is an act of the Mind, every Idea hath its truth: for whether 1 
imagine à Golden Mountain, or another, it matters not here; for the 
one Idea is as true as the other, conſidering it merely as an act of the 
Mind. For the mind is as really imploy d about the one as the other; as 
the Will is about an Object whether it he feaſible or no. 2. The Idea 
may be confider'd in regard of its Objective Reality, or as it repreſents 
ſome outward object; now the truth or falſhood of the Idea lies in the 
Underſtanding paſſing judgment concerning the outward Object, as exi- 
ſtent, n the Idea which is in the Mind. And 
the proneneſs of the Underſtanding'serror in this caſe ariſeth from the 
different nature of thoſe things which are repreſented to the Mind; for 
ſome of tliem are general and abſtracted things, and do not at all ſup- 
poſe exiſtence, as the nature of Truth, of a Being, of Cogitation; o- 


ther Ideas depend upon Exiſtence ſuppos d, as the Idea of the Sun, which 
lapprehend in my Mind becauſel have ſeen it; but beſides theſe, there 


are other Ideas in the Mind, which the Underſtanding forms within its 
{elf by its own power, as it is a Principle of Cogitation; ſuch are thoſe 
which are called entia rationis, and have no other Exiſtence at all but 
only in the Underſtanding, as Chimæra t, Centauret, &c. Now Ras to 
theſe, we are to obſerve, that altho the compoſition of theſe things to- 

ether by the Underſtanding, be that which makes theſe Ideas to be on- 

y fictitious, yet the Underſtanding would not be able to compound 


ſuch things, were they not ſeverally repreſented to the Mind; as unleſs 


we had known what a Horſe and a Man had been, our minds cou d not 
have conjoyn'd them together in its apprehenſion. So that in theſe 


which are the moſt fictitious Ideas we ſee, that altho the Idea its ſelf be 


a mere creature of the Underſtanding, yet the Mind cou'd not form 
fuch au Idea but upon Pre exiſtent matter, and ſome objective reality 
uſt be ſuppos d in order to the intellectual Conception of theſe Ano- 
malons Entities. By which we ſeerthat that ſtrange kind of Omnipo- 
tency which ſome have attributed to IInderſtanding, lies not in a Pow - 
er of conctiving things wholly impoſſible, or fanſying Ideas of abſolute 
Non; entities, but in a kind of African Copulation ſuch Species of 
things together, which in Nature ſeem wholly! incompoffible; (as 
the Schoals peak) or have no: congruity at all in the ordericof- the 
Univerſe: Sothat had there never been any ſuch things in thecWorld 
as alder and trotion, it is very hard to conceive;i how the Undeiſtandl 
N WE, ing 
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ing cou d have form d within its ſeif the variety of the Species of ſuch 
things, which are the reſults of thoſe two grand Principles of the Uni- 
verſe. But becauſe it is ſo impoſſible for minds not. very Contemplative 
and Metaphyſical to abſtract from matter, thence it is we are apt to ima- 
gine ſuch a Power in the Underſtanding, whereby it may form Ideas of 
ſuch things which have no objective reality at all. I grant thoſe we call 
entia rationis have no external reality as they are ſuch; but yet I ſay. 
the exiſtence of matter in the World, 'and the corporeal Phantaſms of 
outward Beings, are the foundation of the Soul's conception of thoſe 
Entities, which have no exiſtence beyond the Humane Intellect. 

The great inquiry then is, how far this Plaſtic Power of the Under- 
ſtanding, may extend its ſelf in its forming an Idea of God. That there 


is ſuch a one in the minds of Men, is evident to every one that conſults 


his own Faculties, and enquires of them, whether they cannot appre- 
hend a ſettl'd and conſiſtent Notion of a Being which is abſolutely Per- 
fect. For that is all we underſtand by the Idea of God; not that there 
is any ſuch. connate Idea in the Soul, in the Senſe which connate Ideas are 
commonly underſtood; but that there is a Faculty in the Soul, whereby 
upon the free uſe of Reaſon, it can form within its ſelf a ſettl'd Notion 
of ſuch a Being, which is as perfect as it is poſſible for us to conceive a 
Being to be. Ifany difficulty be made concerning the forming ſuch a 
Notion in ones mind, let the Perſon who ſcruples it, only inquire of 
bimſelf whether he judges all Beings in the World equal; whether a 
Myſbroom hath in it all the perfections which Man hath ? which I ſu 


fe none, who have a Mind within them can queſtion. If then it be 


granted that Man hath ſome Perfection in him above inferior Creatures, 
it will be no matter of difficulty to ſhew wherein Man exceeds other in- 
ferior Beings. For is not Life a greater Perfection than the want of it? 
Is not Reaſon and Knowledge, a Perfection above Senſe ? and fo let us 
proceed to thoſe things, wherein one Man differs from another; for it 
is evident, that all Men are not of equal Accompliſhments z is not then 
Forecaſt and Prudence above Incogitancy and Folly 2 Is not the know- 
ledge of Cauſes of things better than Stupidity and Ignorance? Is not 
Beneficence and Liberality more noble than Parſimony and Narrowneſs 
of Spirit? Is not true Goodneſs far above Debauchery and Intemperance ? 
And are not all theſe far better, when they are joyn'd with ſuch a pow- 
er as hath no limits or bounds at all? Now then is it not poſſible for 


a Man's mind, proceeding in its ordinary way of Intellection, to form 


a notion of ſuch à Being, which hath Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power 
in it, without any limits and bounds at all, or any, of thoſe Abatements 
which any of theſe Perfections are found with in Man? For it is un- 


conceivable, that the mind of Man can attribute to its ſelf abſolute 


Perfection, when it cannot but ſee its own defects in thoſe things it ex- 
cells other Creatures in; and ſuppoſing it had Power, Goodneſs and 
Knowledge far above what it hath; yet it cannot but ſay, that theſe 
perfections wou'd be greater if it were always poſſeſs d of them, and it 


were impoſſible that it ſhould ever ceaſe to be, or not have been. So 


that now joyning infinite Goodneſs, Wiſdom and Power, with Eternity 
and neceſſity of Exiſtence, the reſult is the notion of a Being abſolutely 
perfect. So that now whoever queſtions the ſutableneſs of ſuch a No- 
tion or Idea to the faculties of Mens Souls, muſt queſtion the truth of 
his own Faculties, and the method they proceed in, in their cleareſt 
Conceptions and Ratiocinatiois. And the Mind of Man may as well 

| queſtion 
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ueſtion the truth of any Idea it bath within its ſelf, as of this we now 
diſcourſe of. Nay, it may be far ſooner puzl'd in any of thoſe Ideas, 
which are tranſmitted into the Phantaſy by the Impreſſions of Corporeal 
Beings upon the Organs of Senſe, than in this more intellectual and ab- 
ſtracted Idea, which depends wholly upon the Mind. 1 
V. All the difficulty now is, whether this Idea of ſuch an abſolutely per- 
fe& Being, be any thing elſe but the Underſtanding's Plaſtic power, 
whereby it can unite all theſe Perfections together in one Conception; 
or doth it neceſſarily imply, that there muſt be ſuch a Being really exi- 
ſtent, or elſe I cou'd never have form'd ſuch a ſettl'd Notion of him in 
my mind? To this I anſwer, 1. It is as much as I deſire at preſent, 
that the forming of ſuch an Idea in the Mind, is as ſutable and agreeable 
toour Faculties as the forming the Conception of any other Being in the 
World. For hereby it is moſt evident that the notion of a God im- 
ports nothing incongruous to Reaſon, or repugnant to the Faculties of 
our Souls; but that the Mind will form as ſett]'d and clear a notion of 
God, as of any thing which in the judgment of Epicurus, his infalli. 
ble Senſes did the moſt aſſure him of. So that there can be no ſhadow 
of a pretence, why any ſhou'd reject the Being of a God becauſe of the 
impoſlibility to conceive any ſuch Being as-God is. » If to this it be ob- 
jected, that ſuch things are imply d in this Idea, which make it unconcei- 
wable, in that all the Perfections in this Being are ſuppos d to be in- 
finite, and Infinity tranſcends our capacity of apprehenſion. © To 
this I anſwer, 1. That thoſe who deny Infinity in God, muſt neceſſarily 
attribute it to ſomething elſe, as to infinite Space, infinity of ſucceſſion 
of Ages and Perſons, if the World were Eternal; and therefore it is 
moſt unreaſonable to reje& any Notion for that which it is impoſſible, 
but if I deny that, I muſt attribute it to ſomething elſe, to whoſe Idea 
it is far leſs proper than it is to God's. 2. Left I ſhou'd rather ſeek to 
avoid the Argument than to ſatisfy it, I ſay, that tho' infinite as infi- 
nite cannot be comprehended, yet we may clearly and diſtinctly appre- 
hend a Being to be of that nature, that no limits can be aſſign d to it, as 
to its Power or Preſence ; which is as much as to underſtand it to be 
infinite. The ratio formalis of Infinity may not be underſtood clearly 
and diſtinctly, but yet the Being which is infinite may be Infinity its 
| ſelf cannot be on this account, becauſe however Poſitive we apprehend 
it, yet we always apprehend it in a Negative way, becauſe we conceive 
it by denying all limitations and bounds to it ; but the Being which is 
infinite we apprehend in a Poſitive Manner, altho' not adequately, be- 
cauſe we cannot comprehend all which is in it. As we may clearly and 
diſtinctly ſee the Sea, tho we cannot diſcover the bounds of it; ſo may 
we clearly and diſtinctly apprehend ſome Perfections of God when we 
fix our Minds on them, altho we are not able to graſp them altogether 
in our narrow and confin d Intellects, becauſe they are infinite. Thus 
we (ce that God's Infinity doth not at all abate the clearneſs and diſtinct- 
neſs of the Notion which we have of God; ſo that tho the Perfections 
of God are without bounds or limits, yet it bears no repugnancy at all to 
Mens natural Faculties, to have a ſettld Idea of a Being infinitely perfect 
in their Minds. | 5 
VI. Io the Queſtion, I anſwer, It ſeems highly probable and far more 
conſonant to Reaſon than the contrary, that this Idea of God upon the 
mind of Man, is no merely fictitious Idea, but that it is really imprinted 
there by that God whoſe Idea it is, and therefore doth ſuppoſe a reality 
in 
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in the Thing correſpondent to that objective reality Which is 48 the Un- 
derſtanding. Foraltho' I am not ſo well fatisfy'd that the mere objective 
reality of the Idea of God doth exceed the efficiency of the mind, as that 
' Idea is naked ly conſider'd in it ſelf, becauſe of the unlimited power of 
the Underſtanding in conception: Yet I ſay, conſidering that Idea in all 
the circumſtances of it, it ſeems highly probable thatrit is no mere 
ens rationis, or figment of the underſtanding; and that will appear on 
theſe conſiderations, 1. This Idea is of ſuch a Nature as cou'd not be 
fram'd from the Underſtanding's conſideration of any corporeal Phan- 
taſms. Becanſe whatever hath any. thing of Matter in it, involves of 
neceſſity many imperfe-tions along with it; for every part of Matter is 
diviſible into more parts. Now it is a thing evident to Natural Light, 
that it is a greater Perfection not to be diviſible than to be ſo. Beſides, 
corporeal Phantaſms are ſo far from helping us in forming this Idea, 
that they alone hinder us from a diſtinct Conception of it, while we at- 
tend to them; becauſe theſe bear no proportion at all to ſuch a Being, 
So that this Idea however muſt be a pure act of Intellection, and there- 
fore ſuppoſing there were no other faculty in Man but Imagination, it 
wou'd bear the gr2ateſt repugnancy to our Conceptions, aad it wou'd 
be according to the, Principles of Epicurus and ſome modern Philoſo- 
phers, a thing wholly impoſſible to form an Idea of God, unleſs with 
Epicurus we imagine him to be Corporeal, which is to ſay, he is no 
God. Which was the reaſon that Tully ſaid, Epicurus did only, nomi- 
ne ponere, re tollere Deos, becauſe ſuch a Notion of God is repugnant 
to Natural Light. So that if this Idea!oth wholly abſtract from cor- 
poreal Phantaſms; it thereby appears that there 1s a higher faculty 
in Man's Soul than mere Imagination, and it is hardly conceivable 
whence a faculty which thus extends it to an infinite object, ſhou'd 
come, but from an infinite Being : eſpecially if we conſider, Secondly, 
T hat the Underſtanding in forming this Idea of God, doth not by diſtin& 
acts firſt collect one Perfection, and then another, and at laſt unite theſe 
together, but the (ſimplicity and unity of all theſe Perfections is as ne- 
ceſſarily conceiv'd as any of them. Granting then that the Underſtand- 
ing by the obſerving of ſeveral Perfections in the World, might be able 
to abſtract theſe ſeverally from each Being wherein they were, yet 
whence ſhou'd the Idea of the Unity and Inſeparability of all theſe Per- 
fections come? The Mind may, it is true, knit ſome things together 
in fictitious Ideas, but then thoſe are ſo far from unity with each other, 
that in themſelves they ſpeak mutual Repugnancy to one another, which 
makes them proper entia rationis; but theſe- ſeveral Perfections are ſo 
far from ſpeaking repugnancy to each other, that the Unity and Inſepa- 
rability of them is as neceſſary to the forming of this Idea, as any other 
Perfection whatſoever. So that from hence it appears that the conſide- 
ration of the Perfections which are in the Creatures, is only an occaſi- 
on given to the Mind to help it in its Idea of God, and not that the Idea 
it ſelf depends upon thoſe Perfections as the cauſes of it: as in the cleareſt 
Mathematical truths the Manner of demonſtration may be neceſſary to 
help the Underſtanding to its clearer aſſent, tho' the things in themſelves 
be undoubtedly true. For all minds are not equally capable of the 
ſame truths; ſome are of quicker apprehenſion than others are; now 
altho' to (lower apprehenſions a more particular way of demonſtrating 
things be neceſſary, yet the truths in themſelves are equal, tho' the 

have not equal Evidence to ſeveral Perſons, | 
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3. It appears that this is no mere fictitious Idea from the uniformity 
of it in all perſons who have freed themſelves from the Entanglements 
of corporeal phantaſms. Thoſe we call entia rationis, we find by expe. 
rience in our Minds that they are form'd ad placitum; we may imagine 
them as many ways as we pleaſe; bur we ſee it is quite otherwiſe in 
this Idea of God; for in thoſe Attributes or Perfections which by the 
light of Nature we attribute to God, there is an uniform conſent in all 
thoſe who have diveſted their Minds of corporeal phantaſms in their 
conceptions of God. For while men have agreed that the object of 
their Idea is a Being abſolutely perfect, there hath been no diſſent in the 
Perfections which have been attributed to it; none have queſtion d but 
infinite Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Power, joyn d with neceſſity of Exi- 
ſtence, have been all imply'd:in this Idea. So that it is ſcarce poſſible to 
inſtance in any one Idea, no not of thoſe which are moſt obvious to 
our Senſes, wherein there hath been ſo great an uniformity of Mens con- 
ceptions as in this Idea of God. And the moſt groſs corporeal Idea of 
the moſt ſenſible matter hath been more liable to heats and diſputes 
among Philoſophers, than this Idea of a Being infinite and purely ſpiri- 
tual. Which ſtrongly proves my preſent Propoſition, That this Idea 
of God is very conſonant to Natural light ; for it is hardly conceivable 
that there ſhou'd be ſo univerſal a Conſent of minds in this Idea, were 
it not a Natural reſult from the free uſe of our Reaſon and Faculties. 
And that which adds further weight to this Argument is, that altho' In- 
finity be ſo neceſſarily imply'd'in this Idea of God, yet Men do not at- 
tribute all kind of infinite Things to God; for there being conceivable 
infinite Number, infinite Longitude, as well as infinite power and know- 
ledge, our minds readily attribute the Jatter to God, and as readily ab- 
ſtra& the other from his Nature, which is an Argument this Idea is not 
fictitious, but argues Reality in the thing correſpondent to our concep- 


tion of it. So much may ſuffice to clear the firſt Propofition, viz. That 


the notion of a God is very ſutable to the Faculties of Mens Souls, and to 
that light of Nature which they proceed by in forming the conceptions of things. 

' Thoſe who deny that there is a God, do aſſert other things on far leſs 
evidence of Reaſon, and muſt by their own principles deny ſome thing t which 
are apparently true. One wou'd expect that ſuch perſons who are apt 
to condemn the whole World of folly in believing the truth of Religion, 
and wou'd fain be admir'd as Men of a deeper reach, and greater wit and 
ſagacity than others, wou'd, when they have exploded a Derty, at leaſt 
give us ſome more rational and conſiſtent account of things, than we 
can give that there is a God. But on the contrary we find the reaſons 
on which they reje& a Deity ſo lamentably weak, and ſo eaſily retor- 


ted upon themſelves, and the Hypotheſes they ſubſtitute inſtead of a De- 


iy ſo precarious, obſcure and uncertain. that we need no other Argu- 
ment to evince the reaſonableneſs of Religion, than from the maniteſt 
folly as M ell as impiety of thoſe who oppoſe it. Which we ſhall make 
evident by theſe two things: 1. That while they deny a Deity, they aſſert 
other things on far leſs reaſon. 2. That by thoſe principles on which they 
deny a Deity, they muſt deny ſome things which are apparently true. 

I. That they aſſert ſome things on far leſs reaſon than we do that there 


ic a God, For if there be not an infinitely powerful God who produ- 


ced the World out of nothing, it muſt neceſſarily follow according to 
the different Principles of the Ariſtotelian and Epicurean Atheiſts, that 
either the World was as it is from all eternity, or elſe that it was firſt. 

ET | made 
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made by the fortuitous concourſe of Atoms. Now I appeal to the Rea- 
ſon of any Perſon, who hath the free uſe of it, Whether either of 
theſe two Hypotheſes urged with the ſame or greater difficulties, Sc. be 
not far more weakly prov'd than the exiſtence of. a Deity is, or the pro- 
duction of the World by Him. ea es RR. 
1. They run themſelves into the ſame difficulties. which they won d avoid 
in the belief of a Deity; and nothing can be a greater evidence of an 
entangled Mind than this is: To deny a thing becauſe of ſome difficul- 
ty in it, and inſtead of it to aſſert another thing which is chargeable 
with the very ſame difficulty in a higher degree. Thus when they re- 
ject a Deity, becauſe they cannot underſtand what Infinity means; both 
theſe Hypotheſes are liable to the ſame intricacy in apprekending the 
nature of ſomething infinite. For according to the Epicureans, there 
muſt be an infinite Space, and what greater caſe to the Mind is there in 
conceiving an Idea of that than of an infinite Being? And if the World 
be eternal, there muſt have been paſt an infinite ſucceſſion of Ages, and 
is not the Underſtanding as eaſily loſt in this, as in ap eternal Being 
which created the World? For if the courſe of Generations in the . 
World had no beginning at all, (which neceſſarily follows upon the 
eternity of the World) then an infinite number of ſacceſſions are al- 
ready paſt, and if paſt, then at an end, and ſo we find an infinite which 
hath had an end, which is a conſequence becoming one who avoids. 
the belief of a Deity, becauſe Infinity is an unconceivable thing. Beſides, 
if the number of Generations hath been infinite, theſe two Conſequen- 
ces will unavoidably follow, which the reaſon of any one but an Athei 
wou'd ſtartle at, That one infinite may be greater than another, and that . 
the part is equal to the whole. For let him fix where he pleaſe, in the 
courſe of Generations, I demand whether in the Great-grand-father's 
time the ſucceſſion of Generations was finite or infinite; if finite, then 
it had a beginning; and ſo the World not eternal; if infinite, then T 
ask, whether there were not a longer ſucceſſion of Generations in the 
time of his Great-grand-children, and ſo there muſt be a number greater 
than that which was infinite; for the former ſucceſſion was infinite, 
and this hath more Generations in it than that had: but if it be ſaid 
that they were equal, becauſe both infinite, then the ſucceſſions of 
Generations to the Grand- father, being but a part of that which extends 
to his Grand- children and poſtericy, the part is equal to the whole; 
And is not the notion of an infinite Being enough to ſtumble an 4 
theiſt's Reaſon, when he can ſo nimbly leap over ſo apparent contradicti- 
ons? I inſiſt not on this as an evident Demonſtration to prove a Deity, 
which poſſibly it may not amount to, becauſe it may only demonſtrate 
the impoſſibility of our Underſtandings comprehending the nature of 
Infinity. But however it doth moſt evidently demonſtrate the folly and 
unreaſonableneſs of the Atheiſt, who rejects the Being of God on the 
account of his infinity, when his Underſtanding is more loſt in appre- 
hending an infinite ſucceſſion of Generations which follows from his ſup- 
poſition of the eternity of the World. It then it be impoſlibte, as it is, 
upon any Principles whatſoever, to avoid the conception of ſomewhat 


Infinite and eternal, either Matter or Space, or ſome Being, let any one 


appeal to his own Reaſon, whether it be not more agreeable to that, to 
attribute theſe Perfections to ſuch a Being, to, whoſe Idea they neceſſa- 
rily belong, than to attribute them to this World, in whole conception 
they are not at all imply d; but on 9 they do far more * 
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Ale our Underſtandings than when we conceive them to be in God. If 


VIII. 


ſomewhat muſt have continued duration and be of an unbounded nature, 
how much more rational is it to conceive Wiſdom, Power, and Good- 
neſs to be conjoyn'd with Eternity and Infinity, than to beſtow theſe 
Attributes upon an empty Space, or upon dull and unactive Matter? It 
cannot be Reaſon then, but ſome more baſe and unworthy Principle 
which makes the Atheiſt queſtion the Being of God, becauſe his Perfecti- 
ons are unconceivable, when according to his own Principles tlie moſt 
puzzling Attributes of God return upon him with more fbrce and vio- 
lence, and that in a more inexplicable manner. 
2. As the Atheiſt muſt admit thoſe things himſelf which he rejects 
the Being of God for; ſo he admits them upon far weaker grounds than 
we do attribute them to God. If any thing may be made evident to 
Man's natural Reaſon concerning the exiſtence of a Being ſo infinite as 
God is, we doubt not but to make it appear that we have great aſſurance 
of the Being of God; but how far muſt the Atheiſt go, how heartily 
muſt he beg before his Hypotheſes either of the fortuitous Concourſe of 
Atoms, or Eternity of the World will be granted to him? For if we 
ſtay till he proves either of theſe by evident and demonſtrative Reaſons, 
the World may have an end before he proves his Aroms cou'd give it a 
beginning, and we may find it Eternal, 4 parte poſt, before he can prove 
it was ſo aparte ante. For the proof of a Deity we appeal to his own 
Faculties, Reaſon and Conſcience ; we make uſe of Arguments before 
his'Eyes; we bring the univerſal Senſe of 'Mankjhd along with us: But 
for his Principle, we muſt wholly alter the prefent Stage of the World, 
And crumble the whole Univerſe into little Particles; we muſt grind 
theSun to Powder, and by a new way of Interment turn the Earth into 
Duſt and Aſhes, before we can ſo much as imagine how the World 
con'd be framd. And when we have thus far begg d leave to imagine 
things to be what they never were, we muſt then ſtand by in ſome infi- 
Hite Space to behold the friskings and Dancings about of theſe little Par- 
ticles of Matter, till by their frequent Rencounters and Juſtlings one 
upon another, they at laſt link themſelves together, and run ſolong in 
2 round till they make Whirl-pools enough for Sun, Moon and Stars, 
and all the Bodies of the Univerſe to emerge out of. But what was it 
which at firſt ſet theſe little Particles of Matter in motion? Whence 
came ſo great variety in them to produce ſuch wonderful diverſities in 
Bodies as there are in the World? How came theſe cafual Motions to 
Hit ſo luckily into ſuch admirable Contrivances as are in the Univerſe ? 
When I once ſee a thouſand blind Men run the point of a Sword in at a 
Key hole without once miſſing; when I find them all frisking together in 
a ſpacious Field, and exactly meeting all at laſt in the very middle of it; 
when I once find, as Tull, ſpeaks, the Annals of Ennius fairly written 
in a heap of Sand, and as Kepler's Wife told him, a Room full of Herbs, 
moving 4 down fall down into the exact order of Sallets, I may 
then think the Atomical Hypotheſes probable, and not before. But what 
Evidence of Reaſon or Demonſtration bave we, that the great Bodies of 
the World did reſult from ſuch a Motion of theſe ſmall Particles? 1. 
3s poſſible to be ſo, ſaith Epicurus. What if we grant it poſſible? Can 
no things in the World be, which it is poſſible might have been other- 
wiſe? What elſe thinks Eprcarus of the Generations of things now? 
They are ſuch certainly as the World now is, and yet he believes it was 
once otherwiſe : Muſt therefore a bare poſſibility of the contrary make 
| a us 
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us deny our Reaſon, ſilence Conſcience, contradict the univerſal Senſe. 
of Mankind by excluding a Deity out of the World 2 But whencedoth 
it appear poſſible? Did we ever find any thing of the ſame nature with 
the World produced in ſuch a manner by ſuch a concourſe. of Atoms 2 
1 is it becauſe we find in natural Beings, how much theſe Particles of 
atter ſerve to ſolve the Phænomena of Nature? But doth it at all fol- 
low, becauſe now under Divine Providence which wiſely orders the 
World, and things in it, that theſe Particles, with their ſeveral Affecti- 
ons and Motion, may give us a tolerable account of many Appearances 
. as to Bodies, that therefore the Univerſe had its Original merely by a 
Concretion of theſe, without any Divine Hand toforder and direct their 
Motion? But of this more when we come to the Creation of the World; 
our deſign. now is only to compare the Notion of a Deity, and of. the 
Atheift's Hypotheſis in point of Perſpicuity and Evidence of Reafon : of 
which let any one who hath Reaſon judge. Thus we ſee how the: A 
theiſt in denying a Deity, mult aſſert ſomething elſe inſtead of it, which 
is preſs'd with the ſame, if not greater difficulties, and prov'd by far leſs 
Reaſon, 17 | IT ds 
| The Atheiſt by the ſame principles on which be demes a God, muſt deny 1 
| ſome things which are apparently true. Which wall be evident by our run- 
ning over the moſt plauſible pretences which he inſiſts upon, = 
1. Becauſe the Being of a God cannot be demonſtrated, But how 
doth the Atheiſt mean it? Is it becauſe God cannot be demonſtrated 
to Senſe, that we cant digito monſtrari G dicier hic eſt] point at him 
with our Fingers? It VA ſign thore is little of Reaſon left, where Senſe 
is made tlie only Umpire of all kinds of Beings. Muſt all intellectual 
Beings be proſcrib d out of the order of Nature, becauſe they cannot 
ſs the ſerutiny of Senſe? And by the ſame reaſon all Colours ſhall 
be daſh d out becauſe they cannot be heard; all Noiſes ſilenced, becauſe 
they cannot be ſeen; for why may not one Senſe be ſet to judge of all 
objects of Senſe with far more Reaſon, than Senſe it felf be ſet as Judge 
over Intellectual Beings? But yet it is wiſely done of the Atbei to 
make Senſe his Judge; for if we once appeal to this, he knows our 
Cauſe is loſt; for as he ſaid of a Phyſician, when one ask'd him Whether 
he had any experience of him? No, ſaid he, Si periculum feciſſem, nor 
viverem ; If I had try d him, T had been dead e er nom; ſo here, If God 
were to be try'd by the judgment of Senſe, he muſt ceaſe to be God; 
for how can an infinite and ſpiritual Being be diſcern'd by the judgment 
of Senſe? and if he be not an infinite and ſpiritual Being, he is not 
God. But it may be the Atheiſts meaning is not ſo groſs, but he intends . 
ſuch a demonſtration to reaſon as That two and two make four,” or Th the 
whole is greater than the parts; with ſuch a demonſtration he wou'd fic 
down contented, - But will no leſs than this ſerve him? What becomes 
then of the World's being made by a fortuitous concourſe of Atoms? 
Is this as evident as that two and two make four? And will the Philo- 
fophical Atheiſt really believe nothing in Nature, but what is as evident 
to him in material Beings, as that the whole is greater than the parts? By 
any means let Atheiſts then write Philoſophy, that at the laſt the Clocks 
in London may ſtrike together, and the Philoſophers agree; for I ſup- 
poſe none of them queſtion that. But yet it is poſſible the Atheiſt may 
in a good humour abate ſomething of this, and mean by demonſtrati- 
on ſuch a proof as takes away all difficulties. If he means as to the 
Ground of Aſſent, we undertake it; if as to the Object apprehended, — 
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let us try this Principle 


e rezect it as unreaſonable, becauſe it is impoſlible a Being Infinite ſhou d 


be comprehended by us; for if it cou d, it were no longer Infinite, But 

dy other things, and how evident is it, that on 
this account ſome things muſt be deny d which himſelf will confeſs to 
be true? For inſtance, that opprobrium Philoſophorum, the diviſibility 
of Quantity; or extended matter into finite or infinite parts; let him 
take which ſide he pleaſe, and ſee whether by the force of theſe Argu- 
ments on either ſide, if he hold to this principle, he muſt not be forced 


to deny that there is any ſuch thing as matter in the World: and then 


we may well have an infinite empty ſpace, when by force of this one 
Principle, both God and Matter are baniſh'd quite out of the World. 
But if the Atheiſt will but come one ſtep lower, and by his demonſtrati- 
on intend nothing elſe but ſuch a ſufficient proof of it as the nature of 
the thing is capable of, he will not only ſpeak moſt conſonant to Rea- 
ſon, but may be in ſome hopes of gaining ſatiſfaction. For it is moſt 
evident, that all things are not capable of the like way of proof; and 


that in ſome caſes the poſſibility of the contrary muſt be no hindrance to 


an undoubted aſſegt. What theſe proofs are, will appear afterwards. 
I come to the next ground of the Atheiſts opinion which is 
2. The weakneſs of ſome Arguments brought to prove a Deity, But let us 


grant that ſome Arguments will not do it, doth ittherefore follow that 


none can do it? What if ſome have prov'd the Sun to be the Center 
of the World; and the motion of the Earth, by very weak Arguments, 
will the Atheiſt therefore queſtion it > What e bath prov d his 
Atomical Hypotheſis by Tome filly Sophiſnre, the Atheiſt therefore 


rather believe the Creation of the World than it? What if the Atheiſt 


may make himſelf ſport at ſome Stories of Apparitions inſiſted on to 
Prove a Deity, doth it therefore follow there. is no God, becauſe ſome 

ſons have been over-credulous? What if ſome having more Zeal than 
Knowledge, may attribute ſuch things to God's immediate hand, which 


may be produced by natural Cauſes, doth it thence follow that God 


hath no hand” in governing the World at all!? What if Fears, and 
Hopes, and Perſuaſions, may depend much on Principles of Education, 
- muſt Conſcience then be reſolv'd wholly into theſe ?'. What if ſome de- 
vout Melancholiſt may embrace the iſſues of his own Imagination for the 
Impreſſions of the Divine Spirit, doth it therefore follow, that Religion 
is nothing but ſtrength of Fancy improv d by principles of Education? 


"What if ſome of the numerous proofs of a Deity were cut off, and only 


thoſe made uſe of, which are of the greateſt force, wou d the Truth ſuffer 
at all by that? I grant, advantage is often taken againſt a thing more by 


; one weak Argument brought for it, than for it by the ſtrongeſt Proofs: 


but l ſay, it is unreaſonable it ſhou'd be ſo; and were Men Rational 


and Ingenuous it wou d not be ſo. Many times Arguments may be good 
in their order, but they are miſ- placed; ſome may prove the thing ra- 
Honal, which may not prove it true; ſome may ſhew the Abſurdities 
of the Adverſaries, rejecting the thing, which may not be ſufficient to 
prove it; now when Men number and not weigh their Arguments, but 
give them in the lump to the main queſtion, without fitting them to 


their ſeveral places, they do more diſſervice to the main of the Battle by 


the diſorder of their Forces, than they can advantage it by the number 
of them. | | | VVV 
3. Another great pretence the Atheiſt hath, is, that Religion is only 
an invention of Politicians, which they awe People with as they pleaſe, 
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and therefore tell them of a God, and another World, as Mothers ſend 
young Children to School to keep them in better order, that they may 
govern them with the greater eaſe. To this I anſwer, 1. Religion I 
grant, hath a great influence upon the well-governing the World, nay 
ſo great, that were the Atheiſts opinion true, and the World perſuaded 
of it, it were impoſſible the World cou'd be well govern'd. For the 
Government of the World in civil Societies, depends not ſo much on 
Force, as the ſacred Bonds of Duty and Allegiance, which hold a Nati- 
on that owns Religion as true, in far ſurer Obligations to endeavour 
the peace and welfare of a Nation than ever Violence can do. For in 
this caſe only an opportunity is watch'd for to ſhake off that which 
they account a Yoke upon their Necks; whereas when Mens minds are 
poſſeſs d with a ſenſe of duty and obligation to Obedience out of Con- 
ſcience, the Reins may be held with greater eaſe ; and yet the People 


be better manag d bythem, than by ſuch as only gall and inrage them. 


So that I grant true Religion to be the molt ſerviceable Principle for the 
governing of civil Societies; but withal, I fay, 2. It were impoſſible 
Religion ſhou'd be ſo much made uſe of tor the governing of People, were 
there not a real propenſity and inclination to Religion imprinted on the 
Minds of Men. - For as, did not Men love themſelves, and their Chil- 
dren, their Eſtates and Intereſts, it were impoſſible to keep them in 
Obedience to Laws ; but doth it follow, becauſe Magiſtrates perſuade 
People to Obedience by ſuting Laws to the general intereſt of Men, that 
therefore the Magiſtratęs firſt made them love themſelves and their own 
concerns? $0 it is inMctigion, the Magiſtrate may make uſe of this 
propenſity to Religion'in Men for civil ends, but his making uſe of it 
doth ſuppoſe it and not inſtill it. For were Religion nothing elſe in the 
World but a deſign only of Politicians, it wou'd be impoſſible to keep 
that defign from — diſcover at one time or other; and when once 
it came to be known, it wou'd hurry the whole World into confuſion 
and the People wou'd make no ſcruple of all Oaths and Obligations, 
but every one wou d ſeek to do others what miſchief he cou'd if he had 
opportunity, and obey no further than Fear and Force conſtrain d him. 
Therefore no Principle can be ſo dangerous to a State as Athagſme, nor 
any thing more promote its Peace than true Religion; and the more 
Men are perſuaded of the truth of Religion, they will be the better 
Subjects, and the more uſeful in civil Societies. As well then may an 
Atheiſt ſay there is no ſuch thing as Good Nature in the World, becauſe 
that is apt to be abus d, nor any ſuch thing as Love, becauſe that may 
be cheated, as that Religion is nothing but a deſign, becauſe Men may 
make it ſtalk to their private ends. Thus we ſee how the Atheiſt by the 
force of thoſe Principles on which he denies a God, muſt be forced to 
deny other things, which yet by his own confeſſion are apparently 
true. | 
So l come to the third Propoſition, which is, That we have as certain X. 
Evidence that there is a God, as we can have, conſidering his Nature. Prop. 3. 
When we demand the proof of a thing, our firſt eye muſt be to the 
nature ofthe thing which we deſire may be prov'd ; for things equally 
true, are not capable of equal evidence, nor have like manners of pro- 
bation, There is no demonſtration'in Euclide will ſerve to prove that 
there are ſuck places as the Indies : we cannot prove the Earth is round 
by the judgment of ſenſe ; nor that the Soul is immortal by corporeal 
Phantaſms. Every diſtin& kind of Being hath its peculiar way 8 pro- 
FA | ation; 
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bation; and therefore it ought not to be at all wondred at, if the ſu- 
preme and infinite Being have his peculiar way of demonſtrating him- 
ſelf to the minds of Men. If then we have as evident proofs of the Exi- 
ſtence of God, as we can have, conſidering the infinity of his Nature, 
it is all which in reaſon we can deſire; and of that. kind of proofs we 
have theſe following. For, 1. If God hath ſtamped an univerſal Cha- 
racter of himſelf upon the minds of Men. 2. the things in the World are 
the manifeſt effeFs of infinite Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power. 3. If there 
be ſuch things in the World which are unacrountable without a Deity, then 
we may with ſafety and aſſurance conclude that there i a God, 

1. That God hath imprinted an univerſal Character of himſelf on the 
minds of Men; and that may be known by two things, 1. If it be ſuch 
as bears the ſame importance among all Perſons. 2. If it be ſuch as cannot 
be miſtaken for the Character of any thing elſe. 

1. I begin with the firſt, whereby I ſhall prove this Character to be 
univerſal, becauſe the whole World hath conſented in it. This Argu- 
ment we may rely on with the greater ſecurity, becauſe it was the only 
Argument which retain'd the Deity in the ancient School of Epicurus; 
which cou'd he havethought of as eaſy a way of evading, as he thonght 
he had found out as to the Origin of the Univerſe, he was no ſuch 
great Friend'to the very name of a God, as to have retain'd it as an An- 
ticipation or Prolepſis of Humane Nature. And this Argument from 
the univerſal conſent of the World, was that which bore the greateſt 

ſway among the Philoſophers, who went by nothing but Dictates of na- 
tural Light, which they cou d not ſo clearly diſcover in any things, as 
in thoſe which all Mankind qid unanimouſly conſent in. Two things I 
ſhall make this out by. 1. That no ſufficient account can be given of ſo 
wniverſal a conſent, unleſs it be ſuppos'd to be the voice of Nature. 2. That 
the diſſent of any particular Perſons is not ſufficient to controul ſo univerſal | 
an Argument. 5 | | 
I. That no ſufficient account of it can be given, but only by aſſerting it to 
be a Dictate of Nature. In ſo (ſtrange a diſſent as there hath been in the 
World concerning moſt of thoſe things which relate to Mankind in com- 
mon, as the Models of Government, the Laws they are rul'd by, the 
particular Rites and Cuſtoms of Worſhip ; we have the greateſt reaſon 
to jadge that thoſe common Principles which were the Foundations 
on which all theſe ſeveral different Cuſtoms were built, were not the 
effect of any poſitive Laws, nor the mere force of principles of Educa- 
tion, but ſomething which had a deeper root and foundation in the 
Cicero de Principles of Nature it ſelf. A common and univerſal Effect muſt flow 
Nat. ber. from ſome common and univerſal Cauſe. So the Stoic argues in Tully, 
{.2. If there were no God, non tam ſtabilis opinio permaneret, nec confirmare- 
tur diuturnitate temporis, nec una cum ſeculis ætatibuſque hominum invete- 
rare potuiſſet. Itis ſtrange to think that Mankind in ſo many Ages of 
the World ſhou'd not grow wiſe enough to rid it ſelf of ſo troubleſome 
an Opinion as that was, of the Being of God, had it not been true. 
We ſee in all the alterations ofthe World, other vain Opinions have 
been detected, refuted and ſhaken off; if this had been ſuch, how comes 
iĩt to remain the ſame in all Ages, and Nations of the World? Opinio- 
num commenta delet dies, nature judicia confirmat, It is a great diſcre- 
dit to Time to make it like a River in that ſenſe, that it bears up only 
lighter things, when matters of greateſt weight are ſunk to the bottom 
aud paſt recovery. This may paſs for a handſome Alluſion, as to the 
| | Opinions 
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Opinions and Writings of particular Perſons, but cannot be underſtoodd 
of ſuch things which are founded on the univerſal conſent of the World ; 
for theſe common Notions of Humane Nature are ſo ſuted to the tem- 
per of the World, that they paſs down the ſtrong current of Time with 
the ſame facility that a well built Ship, tho of good burden, doth fur- 
row the Ocean. So that if we muſt adhere. to the Allegory, it is eaſily 
reply d, that it is not the weight of things which makes them fink, but 
the unſutableneſs of their Superficies to that of the water; ſo we ſee a 
ſmall piece of Wood will fink, when a ſtately Ship is born up; ſo ſach 
things which have not that agreeableneſs in them to the Dictates of Na- 
ture may ſoon be loſt, but ſach as lie ſo even upon the ſuperficies of 
the Soul, will till float above the Water, and never be loſt in the ſwif- 
teſt current of Time. Thus we aſſert this univerſal conſent of Mankind, 
as to the exiſtence of a Deity, to be a thing ſo conſonant to our Natural 
reaſon, that as long as there are Men in the World it will continue 
But now it is hardly conceivable, according to the Principles of Epi- xl 
curus, how Mankind ſhou'd univerſally agree in ſome common Senti- 
ments; much leſs how it ſhou'd have ſuch an Anticipation as himſelf 
grants of the Being of God. For if the Soul be nothing elſe but ſome 
more active and vigorous Particles of Matter (as Diogenes Laertius tells "RM 
us, that his Opinion was, that the Soul was nothing elſe but a Syſtem l. ro. in v. 
2} emuwy AcorzTeY X, Sep yurwrztTar, of the moſt ſmooth and round Atoms) ic: v, 
if ſo, it is very hard apprehending how any ſuch Faings as Anticipations Nl 
or common Notions can be lodg d in the Soul; for i 6 5 Ng.” 


| | ag d for if our Souls be no-/c#. 3. 
thing elſe but ſome ſmall Spherical Corpuſcles which move up and down 

the Body, as the Epicurean Philoſophy ſuppoſeth, then all our Know- 

| ledge and Perception muſt depend on Motion, which Motion muſt be 

by the impreſſion of external Objects: which Lucretius acknowledgeth 
and contends for. TE! yy | 


Invenies primis 2 ſenſibus eſſe creatam Tucret. . 3. 
Notitiam veri, ; = 
If then our knowledge of Truth comes in by our Senſes, and Senſation. 
_ doth wholly depend upon the impreſſion of outward Objects, what be- 
comes of all common Notions and of the Prolepſis of a Deity ? unleſs 
we ſuppoſe the knowledge of a Deity came in by Senſe, which Epicu- 
rus himſelf denies when he attributes to the Deity not corpus, but quaſe 
corpus, as Tully tells us, and therefore he is not a proper object of Senſe. c cer de 
So that it is impoſſible there ſhou'd be any fuch thing as a natural Noti- Mar. Der. 
on which may be the ground of univerſal conſent among Men, accor- 
ding to the Doctrine of Epicurus. And therefore it ſtands to all reaſon 
in the World, that if our Senſes be the only competent Judges of Truth, 

. Men ſhou'd differ about nothing more than ſuch things which cannot 
be try d by the judgment of Senſe; ſuch as the notion of a God is; (f 
where ſhou'd Men 125 more uncertain in their judgments, than in ſuc 


things which they have no rule at all to go by in the judging of?) but 
we are ſo far from finding it ſo, that Men are nothing ſo much agreed 
about the objects of Senſe, as they are about the exiſtence of a Deity; 
and therefore we ſee this univerſal conſent of Mankind concerning a God, 
cannot be ſalv'd by the Principles of thoſe who deny it; according to 
which no account at all can be given of any ſuch things as univerſal or 


common Notions. STE 3 
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XII. Neither can this univerſal conſent of Mankind be enervated with any 


greater probability by thoſe Atheiſts who aſſert the Eternity of the 
World. and reſolve this conſent wholly into mere Tradition, ſuch as 
the Fables of Poets were convey'd in from one to another, For I de- 
mand concerning this Tradition, whether ever it had any beginning or 
no? If it had no beginning, it cou'd be no Tradition; for that muſt 
run up to ſome Perſons from whom it firſt came; again, if it had no be- 
ginning, it was neceſſary that it ſnou d always be, on the ſame accounts 
on which they make the World eternal. And if it be neceſſary, it muſt 
be antecedent to any free Act of Man's Will which Tradition ſuppoſeth; 
and ſo ſome falſe DR wou d be found to be as neceſſary as the World's 
being eternal, (and by conſequence the World's being eternal may 
be a neceſſary falſe Opinion) but if any falſe Opinion be once 
granted neceſſary, it then follows that our Faculties are not true, and 
that Nature is a neceſſary cauſe of ſome notorious Falſity, which is the 
higheſt Impeachment the Atbeiſt cou d have laid per his only ador'd 
Nature; which muſt then have done that, (which Ariftotle was aſha- 
md to think ever Nature ſhou d be guilty of) which is, ſomething in 
vain; for to what purpoſe ſhou'd Man have rational Faculties, if he 
be under an unavoidable neceſſity of being deceiv'd? If then it be gran- 
ted that this Tradition had once a beginning, either it began with Hu- 
mane Nature, or Humane Nature did exiſt long before it: if it be- 
gan with Mankind, then Mankind had a beginning, and ſo the 
World was not eternal; if Mankind did exiſt before this Tradition, 
Tthen inquire in what time, and by what means, came this Tradition 
firſt to be embraced, if it doth not ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a Deity > Can 
any Age be mention d in Hiſtory, wherein this Tradition was not uni- 
verfally receiv'd > and which is moſt to our purpoſe, the further we go 
back in Hiſtory, the fuller the World was of Deities, if we believe the 
Heathen Hiſtories; but however no Age can be inſtancd in, wherein 
this Tradition began firſt to be believ d in the World ; we can trace the 
Poetic Fables to their true Original, by the Teſtimonies of thoſe who 
believ'd them; we know the particular Authors of them, and what 
courſe they took in divulging of them; we find great diverſities among 
themſelves in the meaning of them, and many Nations that never heard 
of them. Butall things are quite otherwiſe in this Tradition; we have 
none to fix on as the firſt Authors of it; if the World were eternal, and 
the belief of a Deity fabulous, we cannot underſtand by what Artifice a 
fabulous Tradition con d come to be ſo univerſally receiv d in the World, 
that no Nation of old con'd be inſtanced in by the inquiſitive Philoſo- 
phers, but however rude and barbarous it was, yet it own'd a Deity. 
How cou'd fach a Tradition be ſpread fo far, but either by Force or 
Fraud? It cou'd not be by force, becauſe embraced by an unanimous. 
conſent where no force at all hath been us d, and hath been ſo rooted 
iff the very Natures of thoſe People who have been moſt tender of their 
Liberties, that they have reſented no Indignity fo highly, as any Af- 
ffonts they conceiv d to be offegd to their Gods. Nay, and where any 
ſons feem to quit the belief of a Deity, we find what Force and Vio- 
lence they have us'd to their own Reaſon and Conſcience to bring them- 
ſelves to Atheiſm, which they cou d not ſabdue their Minds to any lon- 
ger than the Will cou'd command the Underſtanding; which when it gaĩ- 
ned but alittle liberty to examine it ſelf, or view the World, or was alar- 
med with Thunder,Earth-quakes or violent Sickneſs,did bring back again 
FRO | | the 
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the ſenſe of a Deity with greater force and power than they had endea- 
vour'd to ſhake it off with. Now had this tradition come by force into 
the World, there would have been a ſecret exultation of Mind to be 
freed from it, as we ſee Nature rejoyceth to ſhake off every thing which 
is violent, and to ſettle every thing according to its due order. It is 
only Fraud then which can be with any Reaſon imagin'd in this caſe; 
and how unreaſonable it is to imagine it here, will appear to any one 
who doth conſider how extremely jealous the World js of being impo- 
ſed upon by the Subtilty of ſuch who are thought to be the greateſt Po- 
liticians. For the very Opinion of their Subtilty makes them apt to ſuſ- - 
pect a Deſign in every thing they ſpeak or do, fo that nothing doth more 
generally hinder the entertaining ofany motion ſo much among vulgar 
People, as that it comes from a Perſon reputed 'very ' Politic. So that 
the moſt politic way of gaining upon the Apprehenſions of the Vulgar, 
is by taking upon one the greateſt appearance of Simplicity and Integrity; 
and this now cou'd not be done by ſuch Politicians which we now ſpeak 
of, but by accommodating themſelves to ſuch things in the People 
which were ſo conſonant to their Natures, that they cou'd ſuſpect no 
deſign at all in the matters propounded to them. And thus I affert it to 
have been in the preſent caſe, in all thoſe Politic Governours who at 
firſt brought the World into both Civil and Religious Societies, after 
they were grown Rude and Barbarous ; for as it had been impoſlible to 
have brought them into Civil Societies, unleſs there had been ſappos'd 
an inclination to Society in them, ſo it had been equally impoffible to 
have brought them to embrace any particular way of Religion, unleſs 
there had been a natural propenſity to Religion implanted in them, and 
founded in the general belief of the exiſtence of a Deity. And there- 
fore we never find any of the ancient Fonnders of Common-wealths go 
about to perſuade the People that there was a God, but this they ſup- 
pos d and made their. advantage of it, the better to draw the People on 
to embrace that way of Worſhip, which they deliver'd to them, as moſt 
ſutable to their own defign. And this is plainly evident in the vaſt 
difference of Defigns and Intereſts which were carry'd on in the Hea- 
then World upon this general apprehenſion of a Deity. How came 
the World to be ſo eafily. abus'd into Religions of all ſhapes and faſhions 
bad not there been a natural inclination in Mens Souls to Religion, and 
an indelible Idea of a Deity on the Minds of Men? Were then this 
propenſity groundleſs, and this Idea fictitious, it were the greateſt ſlur 
imaginable, which cou'd be caſt upon Nature, that when the Inſtincts 
of irrational Agents argue ſomething real in them; only Man the moſt 
noble Being of the viſible World, muſt be fatally carry d to the belief 
of that which never was. Which yet hath ſo great a foree and awe up- 
on Man, that nothing creates ſo great Anxieties in his life as this th 
nothing lays him more open to the deſigns of any who have an inte 
to abuſe him. But yet further, theſe Politicians who firſt abus d the 
world, in telling them there was a- God, did they themſelves, believe 
there was a God or no? If they did, then they had no ſuch end ag 
abuſing the world into ſuch a belief. If they did not, upon what ac- 
counts did they believe there was none, when the" eople were ſo ready 
to believe there was one? Wasthatas certain'a Tradition before that 
there was no God, as afterwards they made it to be that there was? If 
fo, then all thoſe People whom they perſuaded to believe there was a 
God, did before, all believe there 5 and how can it poſſibly 
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enter into the Reaſon of any Man to think, that People who had been 
brought up in the belief that there was no God at all, nor any State after 
this Life, ſhou d all unanimouſly quit the Principles of Education which 
tended ſo much to their Eaſe and Pleaſure here, to believe there was a 
God and another Life, and thereby to fill themſelves full of Fears and 
Diſquietments, merely becauſe their Rulers told them ſo? Again, if 
theſe Rulers themſelves were ſo wiſe as not to believe a Deity, can we 
imagine there ever was ſuch an Age of the World wherein it fell out ſo 
happily, that only the Rulers were Wiſe, and all the Subjects Fools? 
But it may be, it will be ſaid, That all who were wiſe themſelves did not 
believe a Deity, but yet conſented to the practice of Religion, becauſe it was 
ſo uſeful for the Government of Mankind; but can it be thought that all 
theſe wiſe Men, which we muſt ſuppoſe of ſeveral Ranks and Degrees, 
(for Philoſophers are not always States-men, nor States-men Philoſo- 
phers) ſhou'd ſo readily concur in ſuch things which tended moſt to 
the intereſt of the Prince, and to the abuſe of the World > Wou'd none 


of them be ready to aſſert the Truth, tho it were but to make a Party 


of their own, and diſcover to the People, that it was only the Ambiti- 
on and Deſign of their Governours which ſought to bring the People to 
Slavery by the belief of ſuch things, which were contrary to the Tradi- 


tion of their Fore-fathers, and wou'd make their Lives, if they believ'd 


them, continually troubleſome and unquiet? Or if we cou'd ſuppoſe 
things ſhou'd hit thus in one Nation, what is this to the whole M orld 
which the m_ here ſuppoſeth eternal? What, did all the Rulers of 
the World exactly agree in one moment of time; or at leaſt in one Age 
thus to abuſe the World > Did the deſigns of Governours and the cre- 
dulity of all People fall out to be ſo ſutable together? But on the con- 
trary, we do not find tliat Governours can have the Judgments of Peo- 
ple ſo at their command, that they can make them to believe what they 


pleaſe; if it were ſo, we may well ſay with that Atheiſtical Pope, Hen 


uam mini mo regitur Mundus; What a twine thread will Rule the World 


ut granting theſe things, (which any but an Atheiſt will fay are im- 
Po 


ble) yet whence ſhou'd it come to paſs that the World, which is 
generally led more by the Opinions of their Fore-fathers, than by Rea- 
ſon, ſhou'd ſo cancel that former Tradition that there was no God, that 


no remaining foot-ſteps of it can be traced in any Hiſtory of thoſe times? 


Or did the Governours at all conſent to aboliſh all Records of it? Pub- 
lic and Written I grant they might, but not thoſe out of Mens Minds 


and Memories; which wou'd have been for the eaſe of the Minds of 


their Poſterity conveyed in ſome ſecret Cabala from Fathers to their Chil- 
dren. It may be it will be ſaid, ſ it was, but Men durſt not profeſs it 
for fear of the Laws but, it is not evident that the Laws of all ancient 
Common-wealths were ſo ſevere againſt Atheiſm; and withal how came 
ſome of the wiſeſt and moſt philoſophical Men of Greece and Rome to 
embrace the exiſtence of a Deity, as a thing far more conſonant to Rea- 


ſon; than the contrary Opinion, and eſtabliſh'd their belief on ſuch Evi- 


dences from Nature it ſelf, that none of their Art agoniſts were able to 
anſwer them? It was not certainly the fear of Laws which made Men 
rational and inquiſitive into the Natures and Cauſes of things ; and yet 
thoſe who were ſuch amidſt the great Idolatries ofthe Heathen, and be- 
ing deſtitute of Divine Revelation, yet freely and firmly aſſented to the 
exiſtence of a Deity. Had it been only Fraud and Impoſture which 


brought Men to believe a God, whence came it to paſs that this Fraud 
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was not diſcover'd by theſe Philoſophers, who were far better able by 
their nearneſs to thoſe eldeſt times and much converſe abroad in other 
Nations (for ſome Travell'd into Egypt, Chaldea, Perſia, India, merely 
to gain Knowledge) to have found out ſuch an Impoſture, had it been 
ſuch, than any of our modern. Atheiſts £ Whence come theſe now in 


this almoſt decrepit Age of the World to be the firſt ſmellers out of ſo 


great a Deſign? By what Means, what tokens and Evidences came ſuch 
an Impoſture to their knowledge? Becauſe, forſooth, the World is 
ſtill apt to be abus'd by a pretence of Religion; but he that doth not 
ſee how filly and ridiculous a Sophiſm that is, either by his own Reaſon, 
or by what hath gone before z hath Wit and Reaſon little enough to 
be an Atheiſt. Some therefore who wou'd ſeem a little wiſer than the 
vulgar ſort of Atheiſts (for it ſeems there is a Vulgus among them too, 
I wiſh it be more for their Meanneſs than Multitude) are fo far convin- 
ced of the unreaſonableneſs of judging that the belief of a Deity came 
in by Fraud, that finding it ſo general and univerſal, they attribute it 
to as general and univerſal a Cauſe, which is the influence of the Stars. 
So true ſtill is that of the Poet, Cælum ipſum petimus ſtultitia; for by 


what imaginable influence come the Stars to plant Opinions in Mens 


Minds ſo deeply and univerſally > But yet further, is this Opinion 
which is thus caus d by the Stars, true or falſe? If the Opinion be 
true, we have what we deſire ; if falſe, what malignant Influence is this 
of the Stars, ſo powerfully to ſway Men to the belief of a Falſity? How 
far are the Stars then from doing good to Mankind, when they are ſo 


influential to deceive the World; but then, by what peculiar Influence 


come ſome Men to be freed from this general Impoſture > If the Cauſe 
be ſo univerſal, the Effect muſt be univerſal too.» But if only the nati- 
vity and continuance of ſome particular Religions may be calculated by 
the Stars, (as Cardan and Vaninus, Atheiſtically ſuppoſe) whence 
then comes the general propenſity and inclination to Religion in all A- 
ges and Nations of the World > If it be then caus d by the Heavens in 
general, it muſt be!produced neceſſarily and univerſally, and ſo to be an 


Atheiſt, were impoſſible ; if it be caus d by the influence of ſome parti- 


cular Stars, then when that influence ceaſeth, the World wou'd univer- 
ſally relapſe into Athezſax. So that there is no poſſible way of avoidin 
this univerſal conſent of Mankind, as an Argument that there is a F 
when all the Pretences of the Atheiſt againſt it are ſo weak, ridiculous and 
impertinent. | . 
The only thing then left for him, is, to deny the truth of the thing, 
vi z. that there is ſuch an univerſal conſent; becauſe ſome Perſons have 
been found in the World who have not agreed with the reſt of Mankind 
in this Opinion. To this J anſwer, (which was the ſecond Particular 
for clearing this Argument) that the diſſent of theſe Perſons is not ſuf- 
ficient to manifeſt the conſent not to be univerſal, and to ariſe from a 


VIII. 


Dictate of Nature: For I demand of the greateſt Atheiſt, whether it be 


ſufficient to ſay, that it is not natural for Men to have two Legs, be- 
cauſe ſome have been born with one, or that it is not natural for Men 


to defire Life (which the Atheiſt loves ſo dearly) becauſe there have 


been ſo many who have taken away their own Lives? If it be ſaid 


that theſe are Monſters and Anomalies in Nature, and therefore not to 
be reckon d in the regular Account of things, the ſame I may with as 


great reaſon ſay of Atheiſts, that they are to be diſpung'd out of the 


Cenſus of ſuch who act upon free Principles of Reaſon; becauſe there 
| may 
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may be ſome peculiar Reaſons given of their Diſſent from the reſt of 
Mankind in the denial of a Deity. We ſee by the old Philoſophers 
how fur the Affectat ion of Novelty, and Ambition, of being cry'd up 
for no vulgar Wits, may carry Men to deny ſuch things, which are moſt 
common and obvious in the World. Is there any thing more plain'and 
| evident to Reaſon, than that it implies a contradiction for the ſame 
4iſt. we- thing to be and not to be at the ſame time? and yet if we believe Ariſto- 
74% hl. 4. tle, who largely diſputes againſt them, ein & m1zc of agloi re 242d of 
„ Panm airs c E, un c There were ſome who affirm d that a thing 
night be and not be at the ſame time. What ſo evident in Nature as Mo- 
tion? yet the Philoſopher is well known who diſputed againſt it, and 
thought himſelf ſubtile in doing ſo too. What are Men more aſſur'd 
of, than that they live, and yet (if it be not too Dogmatical, even in 
that to believe the Sceptics) it was a thing none cou'd be aſſur d of? 
What are our Senſes more aflur'd of than that the Snow is white, yet all 
the Philoſophers were not of that Opinion ? Is this then ſufficient Rea- 
ſon on which to deny an univerſal conſent, becauſe ſome Philoſophers 
Cicero de opposd it, when it is moſt undoubtedly true, which 7z/y ſharply ſpeaks 
Ft. Pes af the ancient Philoſophers, Nihil tam abſnrdum quod non dixerit aliquis 
3 Philoſophoram; There was no abſurdity ſo great, but it found a Philoſopher 
to vouch it? But in this caſe thoſe Philoſophers who queſtion'd the 
exiſtence of a Deity, tho they were not for number to be compar'd 
with thoſe who aſſerted it, yet were not ſo inexcuſable therein as our 
modern Atheiſts; becauſe they then knew no other way of Religion, 
but that which was joyn'd with horrible Superſtition, and ridiculous 
Rites of Worſhips they were Strangers to any thing of Divine Reve- 
lation, or to any real Miracles wrought to confirm it, and to ſuch a 
way of ſerving God which is moſt agreeable to the Divine Nature, moſt 
ſutable to our Reaſon, moſt effectual for advancing true Godlineſs in 
the World. And altho this moſt excellent Religion, vi. the Chriſtian, 
be ſubject to many Scandals by reaſon of the Corruptions which have 
been mix'd with it by thoſe who have profeſs d it, yet the Religion it 
felf is clear and untainted, being with great Integtity preſerved in the 
facred Records of it. So that now Atheiſm hath far leſs to plead for its 
felt than it had in the midſt of the Ignorance and Superſtition of the 
Heathen Idolatries. But if we ſhou'd grant the Atheiſt more than he can 
prove, that the number of ſach who deny'd a Deity hath been great in 
all Ages of the World; is it probable they ſhou'd ſpeak the Sence of Na- 
ture, whoſe Opinion, if it were embraced, wou'd diffolve all Ties and 
Obligations whatſoever z wou'd let the World looſe to the higheſt Li- 
centiouſneſs, without check or controul, and wou'd in time overturn all 
Cicero de Civil Societies? For as Tally hath largely ſhewn, Take away the Being 
2 7 6 45 and Providence of God ont of the World, and there follows nothing but Per- 
Leib. 1. 2, turbatiom und Confuſion ia it, not only all Sanity, Piety and Devotion is 
roy d, but all Faith, Vertne and Humane Societies too; which are im- 
poſſible to be upheld without Religion, as not only he, but Plato, Ari- 
e and Plutarch, have fully demonſtrated. Shall ſuch Perſons then 
who hold an Opinion fo contrary to all other Dictates of Nature, ra- 
ther ſpeak the Senſe of Nature, than they who have afferted the belief 
of a Deity, which tends ſo much to advance Nature, to regulate the 
World, and to reform the Lives of Men > Certainly if it were not a di- 
Rate of Nature that there was a God, it is impoſſible to conceive. the 
World ſhou'd be ſo conſtant in the belief of him, when the thoughts of 
vie] him 
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him breed ſo many Anxieties in Mens Minds, and withal, ſince God is 

neither obvious to Senſe, not his nature comprehenſible by Humane Rea- 

ſon. Which is a ſtronger Evidence it is a Character of himſelf which 

God hath imprinted on the Minds of Men, which makes them ſo una: 

nimouſly agree that he is, when they can neither ſec him, nor yet ful; 

ly comprehend him. For any whole Nation, which have conſented in 

the denial of a Deity, we have no evidence at all; ſome ſuſpicions it is 

true there were at firſt concerning ſome very barbarous People in Ari. 

ca, but it is ſince evident, tho Soy are grolly miſtaken as to the Nature 

of God, yet they worſhip ſomething inſtead of him, ſuch as the Ta 

namboults, Caribes, Patagour, Tapuiæ, and others; of the laſt of whith 

Volſiu from one Chriſtophorus Arciſſewski, a Polonian Gentelman, who vim Ad. 

was among them, hath given a large account of theit Religion, and 47 

the manner of their Worſhipping of their Gods, both good and bad. y. 2. 

And that which among theſe [dias much confirms our preſent Argu- 

ment, is, That only thoſe who have been the moſt barbarous and ſalvage 

Nations, have been ſuſpected of Irreligion, but the more civiliz'd they 

have been, the more evident their ſenſe of Religion. The Peruvian 

worſhip one chief God, whom they call Virachocha, and Pachacamat; N 

which is as much as The Creator of Heaven and Earth. And of the Reli- 2. 3. 

gion of the Mexicans, Lipſius and others ſpeak. 80 that the nearer as . Mom 
ny have approach'd to Civility and Knowledge; the more ready = — 

have been to own a Deity, and none have had fo little ſenſe of it, as 

they who are almoſt degenerated to Brutes; and whether of theſe two 

now comes nearer to Reaſon, tet any one who hath it judge. | we 
Another great Evidence that God hath mmprinted a Character or Idea XIV. 

of himfelf on the Minds of Men, is, becauſe ſuch things are contain'd i 

this Idea of God, which do neceſſarily imply bis exiſtence. The main force 

of this Argument lies in this, That which we. do clearly and diſtinly per- 

ceive to belong to the nature and eſſuce of a thing, may be with truth affsr- 

ned of the thing z not that it may be affirm'd with truth to belong to the 

nature of the thing, for that were an empty Taurology, but it may be 

affirmd with truth of the thing its ſelf; as if I clearly perceive upon 

exact enquiry, that to be am Animal doth belong to the nature of Man, 

I may with truth affirm that Man is a living Creature; if I ſind it demon- 

ſtrably true that a Triangle hath three Angles equal to 9 ones, 

then I may truly affirm it of any Triangle: But now we aſſume, That 

upon the moſt exact ſearch and inquiry, I clearly perceive that neceſſa- 

ry exiſtence doth immutably belong to the nature of God; therefore, I 

may with as much: truth: affirm, that God exiſts, as that Man is a living 

Creature; or, a Triangle hath three Angles equal to two Right ones. 

But becauſe many are ſo apt to ſuſpect ſome kind of Sophiſi in this Ar- 

gument, when it is managed from the Idea in Mens Minds, becauſe that 

ſeems to imply only an objective reality in the Mind, and that nothing 

can be thence inferr d as to the exiſtence of the thing whoſe Idea it is, I 

therefore ſhall endeavour to manifeſt more clearly the force of this Ar- 

gument, by proving ſeverally the ſuppoſitions which it ſtands upon, 

which are theſe three: t. That clear and diſtindt perception of the Mind 

ir the greateſt Evidence we can have of the truth of any thing. 2. That we 

have this clear perception that neceſſatyexiſtence doth belong to the nature 

God. 3. That if neceſſary exiſtence doth belong to Gods nature, it unavoi, 

ably follows, that he doth exiſt, Nothing can be deſir d more plain or 

full, to demonſtrate the force of this Argument, than by proving every 

one of theſe. : | 1. The 


— 
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1. That the greateſt Evidence we can have of the truth of a thing, is a 
clear and diftintt perception of it in our Minds. For otherwiſe the rati- 
onal Faculties of Man's Soul wou'd be wholly uſeleſs, as being not fitted 
for any end at all, if upon a right uſe of them, Men were ſtill liable to 
be deceiv d. I grant the imperfection of our Minds in this preſent ſtate 
is very great, which makes us ſo obnoxious to error and miſtake; but 
then that imperfection lies in the proneneſs in Man's Mind to be 
led by intereſt and prejudice in the judgment of things; but in ſuch 
things as are purely ſpeculative and rational, if the Mind cannot be cer- 
tain it is not deceiv'd in them, it can have no certainty at all of any 
Mathematical Demonſtrations. Now we find in our own Minds a clear 
and convincing Evidence in ſome things, as ſoon as they are propoun- 
died to our Underſtandings, as that a hing cannot be and not be at the 
ſame time; that a non-entity can have no proper Attributes; that while I 
reaſon and diſcourſe, I am; theſe are ſo clear, that no Man doth ſuſpect 
himſelf deceiv'd at all in them. Beſides, if we had no ground of cer- 
tainty at all in our judging things, to what pur poſe is there an Idea of 
true and falſe in our Minds, if it be impoſſible to know the one from 
the other? But I ſay not, that in all Perceptions of the Mind we have 
certain Evidence of truth, but only in ſuch as are clear and diſtin& 
that is, when upon the greateſt conſideration of the nature of a thing, 
there appears no ground or reaſon at all to doubt concerning it; and 
this muſt ſuppoſe the Mind's abſtraction wholly from the Senſes; for we 
plainly find that while we attend to them, we may judge our ſelves ve- 
ry certain and yet be deceiv'd, as thoſe who have an {Feriſmz in their 
Eyes, may judge with much confidence thar they ſee things as clearly 
and diſtinctly as any other doth. Beſides, there are many things taken 
for granted by Men, which have no Evidence of Reaſon at all in them: 
Now if Men will jadge of the truth of things by ſuch Principles, no 
wonder if they be deceiv d. But when we ſpeak of clear and diſtinct 
Perception, we ſuppoſe the Mind to proceed upon evident Principles 
of Reaſon, or to have ſuch Notions of things, which as far as we can 
perceive by the light of Reaſon, do agree with the natures of the things 
we apprehend ; if in ſuch things then there be no ground of certainty, 
it is as much as to ſay, our Faculties are to no purpoſe; which highly 
reflets either upon God or Nature. It is a noble Queſtion as any is in 
Philoſophy, What is the certain,z2:742400 of the truth of things, or 
what ground of certainty the Mind hath to proceed upon in its judg- 
ment of the truth of ſuch objects as are repreſented to it? Nothing can 
render the Philoſophy of Epicuras more juſtly ſuſpected to any rational 
and inquiſitive Mind, than his making the Senſes the only conveyers of 
the truth of things to the Mind. The Senſes I grant do not in them- 
ſelves deceive any; but if I make the impreſſions of Senſe to be the on- 
ly rule for the Mind to judge by of the truth of things, I make way for 
the greateſt impoſtures, and the moſterring judgments. For if my Mind 
affirms every thing to be in its proper nature according to that Idea 
which the Imagination hath receiv'd from the impreſſions upon the 
organs of Senſe, it will be impoſſible for-me ever to underſtand the right 
naturesof things. Becauſe the natures. of things may remain the ſame, 
-when all thoſe things in them which affect the organs of Senſe may be 
alter'd, and becauſe the-various Motion and Configuration of the Par- 
ticles of Matter may make ſuch an impreſſion upon the Senſes, which 
may cauſe an Idea in us of that in the things themſelves, which yet on 
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be only in the manner of Senſation ; as ſome Philoſophers ſuppoſe 
it to be in Heat and Cold. Now if the Mind judgeth of the nature of 
things according to thoſe Ideas which come from the impreſſions 
made upon the organs of Senſe; bow is it poſſible it ſhou d ever come 
to a right judgment of the natures of things? So that in reference 
even to the groſſeſt material Beings, it muſt be the Perception only 
of the Mind, which can truly inform us of their proper Nature and 


Eſſence. Beſides, there are many Ideas of things in the Mind of Man 


which are capable to have Properties demonſtrated of them, which 
never ow d their original to our Senſes; and were never imported to 
the Mind at the Keys of the Senſes. Such are moſt Mathematical Fi- 
gures, which have their peculiar Properties and Demonſtrations 3 
ſuch are all the mutual reſpects of things to each other, which may 
be as certain and evident to the Mind as its ſelf is: now it is plain by 
this, that all certainty of Knowledge is not convey'd by the Senſes ; 
but our trueſt way of certain underſtanding the Nature of any thing, 
is by the clear and diſtin& Perception of the Mind, which is founded 
on the truth of our Faculties ; and that however we may be deceiv'd 
when we do not make a right uſe of our Reaſon, becauſe of the im- 
perfection of our preſent ſtate ; yet if we ſay, our Minds may be de- 
ceiv'd when things are evident and clear to them upon plain Princi- 
ples of Reaſon, it is highly to reflect upon that God who gave Men 
rational Faculties, and made them capable of diſcerning Truth from 
Falſhood. 2 35 ES 

2. That we have clear and diflin® Perception that neceſſity of 
Exiſtence doth belong to the Nature of God, For which we are 
to conſider the vaſt difference which there is in our Notion of 
the Nature of God, and of the Nature of any other Being. In 
all other Beings, I grant we may abſtract eſſence and Exiſtence 
from each other; now if I can make it appear, that there is evi- 
dent Reaſon, ex parte rei, why I cannot do it in the No- 
tion of God, then it will be more plain that neceſſity of Exiſtence 
doth immutably belong to his Nature. It is manifeſt to our Rea- 
ſon, that in all other Beings, which we apprehend the Natures of, 
nothing elſe can be imply'd in the Natures of them beyond bare 
poſſibility of Exiſtence; no, altho the things which we do appre- 
hend, do really exiſt; becauſe in forming an Idea of a thing, we 
abſtra& from every thing which is not imply'd in the very Na- 
ture of the thing: now Exiſtence being contingent and poſſible, 
as to any other Being, it cannot be any ingredient of its Idea, be- 
cauſe it doth not belong to its Eſſence; for we may fully appre- 
hend the Nature of the thing, without attributing Exiſtence to it. 
But now in our Conception of a Being, abſolutely perfect, bare 
poſſibility or contingency of Exiſtence ſpeaks a direct repugnancy 
to the Idea of him; for how can we conceive that Being abſolute- 
ly perfe&, which may want that which gives life to all other Per- 


fections, which is Exiſtence © The only ſcruple which Mens Minds 


are ſubject to in apprehending the force of this Argument lies in 
this, Whether this neceſſary Exiſtence doth really belong to the Na- 
ture of that Being whoſe Idea it is; or elſe it be only a Mode of our 
Conception in apprehending God? For clearing of this, we muſt 
conſider by what certain Rules we can know when the compoſi- 
tion of things together in the Underſtanding doth depend upon 
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the mere Operation of the Mind, and when they do belong to 
the things themſelves and their immutable Nature. For which we 
have no Rule ſo certain and evident as this is, that in thoſe things 
which depend merely on the Act of the Mind joyning together, 
the Underſtanding cannot only abſtract one thing from another, but 
may really divide them in its Conceptions from each other: but in 
ſuch things which cannot be divided from each other, but the 
Eſſence of the thing is quite alter'd, it is a certain evidence that 
thoſe things were not conjoyn'd by the mere Act of the Mind, 
but do immutably belong to the Natures of the things themſelves. 
As for inſtance, when I conceive a Triangle inſcrib'd in a Square, 
a Man walking, a Horſe with wings, it is evident I may under- 
ſtand the Natures of all theſe things without theſe Affections of 
them, becauſe I can fully apprehend the Nature of a Triangle, 
without imagining a Square, a Man without walking, a Horſe 
without wings; thence it neceſſarily follows, that the joyning of 
theſe things together, was merely an Act of the Mind: But now! 
cannot conceive a Triangle not to have three Angles equal to two 
right ones, nor a Man that hath not Rationality belonging to him ; 
for if I divide theſe Attributes from them, I deſtroy their Natures ; 
and therefore the joyning of theſe together is not any mere Act of 
the Mind; but theſe are ſuch things as are imply'd in the very no- 
tion of them, and therefore immutably belongs to them. So now, 
when I conceive the notion of a Body, I can imagine all Perfe- 
ctions belonging to it, without conceiving it neceſſarily to exiſt ; 
for it may be a Body till, tho' it hath not its Being from it ſelfs; 
but when I conceive a Being abſolutely perfect, it is impoſlible to 


imagine it ſhou'd have its Being from any other; and if it be from 


it ſelf, it muſt of neceſſity exiſt, For tho the Mind ſtill be apc 
to doubt, whether Exiſtence in this Idea be only a Mode of Cogi- 
tation; yet that doubt may be eaſily remov'd, if the Mind doth 
but attend to this, that at leaſt Poſſibility of Exiſtence doth belong 
to all thoſe Beings which we have a clear Idea of in our Minds ; 
and the reaſon why we attribute bare poſſibility to them, 'is be- 
cauſe we apprehend ſome Reaſon in our Minds which keeps us 
from attributing neceſſity of Exiſtence to them, as that it is not 
imply'd in its Nature, or that it doth depend on ſome other Be- 
ing, or that it wants infinite Power, &c. Now all theſe Reaſons 
which make us attribute bare poſſibility of Exiſtence to any Being, 
are taken. away when we conceive a Being abſolutely perfect; for 
then Exiſtence is imply'd among the number of Perfections; and 
this Being is independant upon all others, and infinitely power- 
ful; ſo that nothing can hinder its Exiſtence ; and therefore we 
muſt conclude that neceſſity of Exiſtence doth immutably belong to 
the Nature of God, and {is not any Mode only of our Concep- 
tion; becauſe if we take away neceſſity of Exiſtence from God, 
we loſe the notion of a Being abſolutely perfect. 

The third thing, That if neceſſary Exiſtence belongs to the Na- 
ture of God, he doth exiſt, not only follows as a neceſſary Con- 
cluſion from the other two, as the Premiſſes, but is in its ſelf evi- 
dent to any one's Reaſon; for it implies no leſs than a Contradi- 
ction for a Being to exiſt neceſſarily, and yet it be queſtionable, 
Whether it doth exiſt or no? Thus much I ſuppoſe may ſuffice 

| here 
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here to explain and enforce this Argument; if any are yet unſatiſ- 
fy'd, I refer them to thoſe judicious Authors, who have made it 
their peculiar. buſineſs to manage it, and vindicate it from all ob- 
jections: which falls in only here as an Evidence that God hath /is Pe Cer: 
imprinted a Character of himſelf on the Minds of Men, ſeeing dell. Cy Rey 
we have ſo clear and diſtinct an Idea of ſuch a Being, from whom, «4 9%j##. 
if we take away neceſſity of Exiſtence, we deſtroy that Notion . 
which our Minds have of an abſolutely perfect Being. This is gainſt athe- 
the firſt way whereby we can conceive an infinite Being may 1 , 8. 
make him elf known to Mankind, by imprinting an indelible Cha- ß. 
rater of himſelf upon the Soul, which can be attributed to none 
beſides himſelf without doing manifeſt violence to our own Fa- 
culties, and ſuſpecting our ſelves deceiv'd in things which are moſt 
clear and evident to us. | | 
I come to the ſecond Evidence which God hath given us of his xy 
own Exiſtence, which is the mark, and impreſſzor which he hath 
left of an infinite Wiſdom and Counſel , in the appearances which 
are in Nature. There needs no great Criticiſm to. find ont the 
true Author of all the Works of Nature; the Works themſelves 
ſhew the Author as plainly, as if his effigies were drawn upon 
them. If the great curioſity and contrivance of any artificial En- 
gine ſpeak the excellency of the Mechanical Wit of the Framer of 
it; what ridiculous folly will it be to impute that rare Mechaniſm 
of the Works of Nature to the blind and fortuitous motion of ſome 
Particles of Matter? Suppoſe a multitude of Letters caſually 
thrown together, ſhou'd fall ſo handſomely in order, that we might 
read in them the Names of Troja, Juno, Hineas, Dido, Turnas, 
Aſcanius or the like; is it poſſible for any to imagine that ever they 
ſhou'd reach the Grandeur, Stile, Matter and Accuracy of the whole 
Books of the Æueids? So granting, that now Matter being ſet 
in Motion by a Divine Power, may by its continual agitation, at laſt 
produce ſome of the appearances of Nature; yet what is this to 
the whole Univerſe, or the admirable Contrivance of any one 
part in it? If thefe things had been the reſult of mere Matter 
and Motion, when once the Particles of Matter had been fo uni- 
ted and ſettled together, as to produce any one ſpecies of Animals 
in the World (which it is almoſt unconceivable they ſhou'd) yet 
we cannot think that if there had been but Symmetry of Parts 
enough for it merely to ſubſiſt it ſelf, and propagate more, there 
cou'd have been any farther Attempt made by thoſe Atomt, which 
had been once ſettld in a determinate figure. How came it then 
to paſs that there is not any one ſpecies of Animals in the World, 
but what hath ſuch an Order, Symmetry and Contrivance of parts, 
which ſpeaks more than mere neceſſity of Subſiſtence, and therefore 
ſpeaks them to be the Effect of a Supreme Governour of the World, 
and not the Products of mere Matter? Is it poſſible, that any 
who is not before- hand refolv'd to exclude a Deity, ſhou'd imagine 
that any Particles of Matter ſhou'd fall into the exact Form, Or- 
der, Motion, and ſerviceableneſs to the World which the Hea- 
venly Bodies are in, without Divine Counſel and Wiſdom diſpo- 
ſing of them? Tu tells us of a Speech of Ariſtotle to this pur- Cicero de Nat. 
pole ; If we cond ſuppoſe Perſons to have livd in ſome caverns of." ty 
the earth, and to have enjoyd every thing there of pleaſure,” and 
e Ex 1 riches, 
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Cicero de Le- 
gibus, l. 2. 


riches, or whatever it is which we think makes Mens Lives happy, 
and had never been abroad upon the ſurface of the earth, but had 
only had ſome obſcure report of an infinite Power and Being; and 
that afterwards theſe Perſons ſhoud by an opening of the caverns 
wherein they were, come abroad into theſe parts of the World, and 
ſhoud ſuddenly behold the Earth, Sea, and the Heavens, and ob. 
ſerve the wvaſtneſs of the Clouds, and violence of Winds, and be- 
hold the bigneſs, beauty and influenre of the Sun. and how the Day 
depended upon his preſence, and upon his withdrawing ſhou'd view 
the face of the Heavens again (as it were the ſecond courſe of 
Nature.) the order and ornament of the Stars, the varieties of the 
light of the Moon, their riſmg and ſetting, and their fixed and im- 
moveable conrſes ;, they coud not hold from believing there was 4 
Deity, and that theſe were the effects of his Power. So vaſtly 
different are the free and natural emanations of our Souls, from 
that which we force and ſtrain out of our ſelves by diſtorting and 
wringing thoſe free Principles of Reaſon which God hath given 
us. When a few ſorry Experiments and ſome arbitrary Hypotheſes, 
muſt make us form other Conceptions of things, than the Ma- 

jeſty, Order and Beauty of them do naturally ſuggeſt to us: We 
ſee, when once we can but abſtrat our Minds from thoſe preju- 
dices which continual converſation with the World brings upon 
us, by that Speech of Ariſtotle, how readily our Minds will frame 
an excellent Commentary upon thoſe words of the Royal Pſalmift, 
The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the Firmament ſhews his 
handy-work. To which purpoſe likewiſe thoſe words of the ex- 
cellent Orator himſelf in another place, are very obſervable; Quid 


eſt enim verius quam neminem eſſe oportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut 


in ſe mentem G. rationem putet ineſſe, in calo mundoque non putet ? 


aut ea que vix ſumma ingenii ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione 


moveri putat? Quem vero aſtrorum ordines, quem dierum notinm- 
que viciſſitudines, quem menſium temperatio, quemque ea que gig- 
nuntur nobis ad fruendum, non gratum eſſe cogant, hunc hominem 
ommino numerare qui dicet? What monſtrous arrogancy wou d it be 
in any Man to think there is a Mind and Reaſon in himſelf, and that 
there is none in the World? Or to think thoſe things are mov d 
without Reaſon and Underſtanding, which all that he hath is ſcarce 
able to comprehend ® Neither can he deſerve the name of à Man, 
from whom the obſervation of the courſes of the Stars, the ſucceſſion 
and order of Seaſons, and the innumerable benefits which he enjoys 
in the World, doth not extort gratitude towards that Being which 
order d all theſe things. What a low opinion then had thoſe more 
refin'd and generous Spirits, who went only upon Principles of 
pure and undiſtorted Reaſon, of thoſe mean and ignoble Souls, 
which were inclin'd to Atheiſm; eſpecially then, when Reli- 
gion was ſo abus d, that it was true of the wiſeſt of them, what 
one ſaid of Eraſmus, Magis habuit quid fugeret quam quid ſequere- 
tur, they knew what to avoid, but not what they ſhou'd.embrace : 
And yet when they ſaw ſo much into the Folly and Superſtition 
of Heathen Worſhip, they ſaw the greateſt reaſon ſtill to ad- 
here to the belief of a Deity, as may be clearly ſeen, eſpecially in 
the ſecond of thoſe excellent Dialogues of Tully, De Natura De- 
orum: Where this particular Argument to prove a Deity from the 
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admirable contrivance of the Works of Nature, is managed with 


a great deal of Eloquence and Reaſon, and by particular enume- 
ration of moſt conſiderable parts of the Univerſe, So unbecom- 
ing a late Philoſopher was that Reaſon of his, why he wav'd the 
Argument from the conſideration of the World, to infer a Deity, 
becauſe the ends of God are unſearchable, as flowing from his 
Infinite Wiſdom. For what tho' God may conceal ſome things 
from Men, which he intends, and are of no concernment for Men 
to know, muſt therefore of neceſſity thoſe ends of his be unſearch- 
able in his works of Creation, which refer ſo immediately to the 
advantage of Life, and tend ſo much to the veneration of the 
Deity ? | „ BY | 

Nay, the peculiar uſe and ſerviceableneſs of many parts of the 
Univerſe, eſpecially of Animals, and chiefly of Man, is ſo e- 
vident, that this hath been the main Argument which hath indu. 
ced ſome, otherwiſe Atheiſtical enough to acknowledge and adore 
a Deity. And altho the Epicureans be lamentably puzled to give 
any tolerable account of many other. appearances-in Nature, yet 
they no where diſcover ſo much Weakneſs and Ignorance, as when 
they come to diſcourſe De u partium, about the contrivance of 
the parts of Man's Body. Whoſe Opinion is thus briefly deliver- 


ed by Lucretins ; | 


Nil ideo quoniam natum ſt in corpore ut uti 


Poſſemus ; ſed quod natum'ſt id procreat uſum 


i. e. that no parts of Man's body were deſign d for that uſe which 
they are imploy'd for, but the parts by chance fell into that form 
they are in, and Men by degrees brougbt them to their preſent 
uſe and ſerviceableneſs. An Opinion at firſt view ſo ſtrangely un- 
reaſonable, that we cannot think Epicurus ſhou'd have ever em- 
braced it, had it not unavoidably follow'd upon his Hypotheſis of 
all things in the Univerſe reſulting only from a fortuitous Con- 
courſe of Atoms : According to which he ſuppos'd in Man a dif- 
ferent configuration of Parts wou'd happen from the various A- 
gitation and Concretion of thoſe little Particles which at firſt run 
together in the faſhion of a Man; and becauſe that Man had in 
him a more florid and vivacious Spirit, made up of the moſt ſub- 
tle and movable Atoms, thence Motion came into the ſeveral 
parts ſutable to the different Conformation of them. And becauſe 
thaſe Atoms of which the Soul is compos d, are capable of Sen- 
ſation, thence it comes to paſs, that it ſees in the Eye, hears in 
the Ear, and ſmells in the Noſtrils. This is the moſt- which is 
made of the Opinion of Epicurus by the late ſedulous Vindicator 
of him, which yet himſelf calls intoleranda opinio; and it will ap- 
pear to be ſo, not only as contradicting, what God himſelf hath 
deliver'd concerning Man, but what Reaſon it ſelf will eaſily ſug- 
geſt from the conſideration of the ſeveral parts of Man's Body. 
It muſt be confeſs d there were ſome Philoſophers elder than Epi- 
curus, who were much inclin'd to this Opinion, as Democritns, 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and others ; yet we find thoſe who more 
narrowly ſearch'd into the Natures of living Creatures, were there- 


by brought to acknowledge a Divine Providence, which with a great 
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deal of Wiſdom did order the ſeveral parts of Animals, and ad- 
apted them to their peculiar uſes. And altho Ariſtotle in his Book 
de partibus Animalium, hath ſaid enough to refute the fond Opi- 
nion of thoſe Philoſophers ; yet none hath handled this Argument 
with more exactneſs and accuracy, and with a more peculiar refle- 
ction on Epicurus, than Galen hath done in his excellent piece De- 
25 partium. Which Gaſſendus thinks Galen writ with a kind of 

nthuſiaſm upon him (adeo totum opus videre conſcriptum a ,jꝭHLiI . 
and ſo all thoſe ſeventeen Books of his on that ſubject, are a kind 
of 119th Pſalm in Philoſophy, or a perpetual Hy upon the praiſe 
of the great Creator, a juſt Commentary on thoſe words of the 
Pſalmiſt, Pſal. 139. 14. I am fearfully and wonderfully made ; 
marvellous are thy works, and that my Soul knoweth right well. 
In the entrance of thoſe Books, Galen firſt ſhews the great varie. 
ty of parts which is in ſeveral Animals ſutable to their ſeveral Na- 
tures; the Horſe becauſe of his Swiftneſs and Pride, hath the 
ſtrongeſt Hoofs and moſt curl'd Main; the Lion becauſe of his 
Fietceneſs and Courage hath his Strength lying in his Teeth and 
Paws; the Bull in his Horns; the Boar in his Tusks; the Hart 
and Hare being timorous Creatures, their parts are made fitteſt for 
flight : but Man becauſe he hath a principle of Reaſon in him, 
hath no defenſive or offenfive Weapons in his Body, but he hath 
Hands to make uſe of both ; which being joyn'd with, and im- 
ploy'd by his Reaſon, far exceed all thoſe advantages which any 
other Creatures have, being imploy d not only to defend himſelf, 
but to build Houſes, make Cloaths, Arms and Nets, whatever is 
uſeful for himſelf, or burtful to thoſe Creatures which he hath 
command over; but becauſe Man was made for Society and civil 
Converſe, therefore his hands were not only imploy'd to defend 
himſelf or hurt other Creatures, but for the mutual benefit and ad- 
vantage of Mankind; for by theſe were Laws written, Tem- 
ples built, all Inſtruments of Arts fram'd ; by them we enjoy the 
benefit of others Wits, we can diſcourſe with Plato, Ariſtotle, Hip- 


pocrates, and other Ancients, tho' at ſuch a diſtance from us. Now 


that the Configuration of Parts is not the cauſe of the uſe of them 
afterwards; as the Lion's paw of his Courage, the Bull's horns of 
his Fierceneſs, or the ſlenderneſs of the Hart of its Fearfulneſs ; 
appears by this, becauſe the young Ones of the ſeveral kinds of 
Animals, before their parts are grown up, ſtrive to make the ſame 
uſe of them which the others do. As Galen ſaith, he had often 
ſeen a Bull-calf puſhing with his Head before any Horns were 
grown out, and a Colt- kicking when his Hoofs were yet tender, and 
à young Boar defending himſelf with his Jaws before he had any 
Tusks, which is an evident Argument that the parts were deſign- 
ed for the uſe, and not the uſe to follow the parts. So, ſaith he, 
tate three Eggs, one of an Eagle, another of a Duch, and a 
third of a Serpent, and after they are hatchd thro a moderate 
heat, we ſhall find when they are but newly hatch d , the two 
firſs will be ſtriving to fly before they have Wings, and the third 
endeavouring to creep away on its Belly; and if you breed them 
ap to greater Perfection, and bring them into the open Air, you 
will preſentl y ſee the young Eagle mounting into the Air, the 
Duck quoddling in a Pool, and the Serpent creep under Ground. 
77 | After- 
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Afterwards he comes particularly to handle the ſeveral parts of 
Man's Body, and firſt begins with the Hand, and ſhews in each 
part that it were impoſſible to have fram d them with greater con- 
veniency for their ſeveral uſes than they have. The uſe of the 
Hand is to take hold of any thing which Man can uſe; now there 
being things of ſuch different ſizes which Men may uſe, it had been 
impoſſible for the Hand, if it had been one intire thing, and un- 
divided, that it cou'd have held things greater or leſſer than its ſelf, 
but it muſt have been equal to it. But now as the Fingers are 
placed and divided, they are equally fit for laying hold of Objects 

of any ſize or quantity; for the leaſt things, as a Barley Corn, are 
taken up with the Fore-finger and the Thumb, things ſomewhat 
bigger are taken up by the ſame, but not by the extremities of them 
as before; things ſomewhat bigger than theſe, with the Thumb 
Fore- finger and Middle finger, and ſo on by degrees, till at laſt 
the whole Hand is us d: ſo that the diviſion of the Hand into 
Fingers is neceſſary. Neither were this enough, but the very po- 
ſition of the Fingers as they are, is neceſſary too; for they had 
been uſeleſs if they had been all divided in a right line; for the 
firmeſt hold is either circular, or at leaſt in two oppoſite points; 
but now this is provided for, by the poſition of the Thumb, which 
may equally joyn with any of the Fingers in taking hold of any 
thing. After this, he largely ſhews the particular neceſſity of 
the ſoftneſs, roundneſs of the Fleſh, and Nails on the tops of the 
Fingers; and the ſpecial uſefulneſs of theſe; and then comes to 
the Bones of the Fingers, how neceſſary they are for firm-hold, 
and if there had been but one Bone in each Finger, they wou'd 
have ſervd only for thoſe things which we take up when they are 
extended; but now ſeeing they have three ſeveral joynts, they are 
fitted for all kinds of things ; for when we bow our Fingers, we 
uſe them as tho' they had no bones at all, and when we ſtretch 
them out, as tho' they were all but one intire Bone; and the ſe- 
veral inflections of the Joynts ſerve for all kind of Figures: and 
then he ſhews the neceſſity of the Fleſh within the Fingers, and 
on either fide of them, and upon them; and ſo with wonderful 
accuracy handles the magnitude, number, figure of the Bones, 
and nature of the Joynts of the Fingers, and then the Tendons 
and Muſcles belonging to the ſeveral Fingers, which after he hath 
diſcours'd on thro* his firſt Book he concludes it with the mani - 
feſt inconveniency which wou'd follow in the hand, were not every 
thing in it in that exact magnitude, poſition, and figure in which 
it is. With the ſame exactneſs he goes thro all the parts of the Bo- 
dy, handling in the ſecond Book all that belongs to the Arm, in 
the third the Legs, in the fourth and fifth the Organs of Nutrition, 
in the ſixth and ſeventh the Lungs, in the eighth and ninth the 
Head, in the tenth the peculiar and admirable Fabrick of the Eyes, 
in the eleventh the other parts of the Face, in the twelfth the parts 
of the Back, and ſo in the thirteenth, in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth the Genitals, in the ſixteenth the Arteries, - Veins, and 
Nerves, and in the laſt the peculiar Diſpoſition and Figure of all 
theſe Parts, and the uſefulneſs of the whole Defign : Which is as 
great as can be in any Work whatſoever, which is for us to take 
notice of the admirable Wiſdom of God in contriving the ſeveral : 


parts 


» 
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\ Pa of the Body of Man: So that, that whole Book contains in 
it a maſt full and pregnant demonſtration of a Deity, which every 
Man carries about with him in the Structure of his Body, on which 
account Men need not go out of themſelves to find proof of a 
Deity , whether they conſider their Minds or their Bodies, of 
which it may be more truly ſaid than Heraclitus of old did of his 

Ariſſot. de fart. Sto ve, Etiam hic Dii ſunt. So that of all Perſons, I ſhou d moſt 
anim. J. 1. wonder at thoſe whoſe Imployment particularly leads them to the 
Underſtanding the parts and nature of Man's Body, if the Pro- 
verb be not a great injury to them, ſince they have fuller inſight 
into this demonſtration of a Deity in the Fabric of Man's Body, 
than many others who converſe only with ſome jejune and ſapleſs 
Writings. And certainly, whatever is imagin'd to the contrary by 
Men of weak Underſtandings, the beſt way to cure the World of 
Atheiſm, is true Philoſophy, or a ſearch into the Natures of things; 
which the more deep and profound it 1s, the more impoſſible will 
it be found to explicate all the Phenomena of Nature by mere 
Matter and Motion. It was wiſely obſerv'd of a great Perſon and 
Philoſopher, that a narrow and ſlight Inſpection into Nature, in- 
clin'd Men of weak Heads to Atheiſmm; but a more thorow-infight 
into the cauſes of things, made them more evidently ſee the ne- 
ceſſary dependance of things on the great and wiſe Creator of 
them. A little knowledge of Philoſophy is apt to make Mens heads 
dizzy, and then in danger of falling into the Gulf of Atheiſ, 
but a more careful and diligent view of it, brings them into Sobri- 
ety and their right Wits again. Such a {light Inſpection had the 
Followers of Epicurus into the Nature of things; for when they 
found how in the preſent State of the World the various Motion 
and Configuration of the Particles of Matter wou'd handſomely 
ſalve many appearances of Nature, they, drunk with the ſucceſs, reel 
preſently into an Infinite Space, and there imagine they. behold In- 
finite Worlds made of the concretion of Atoms, and ever ſince 
their Eyes have been ſo duſted with Sar little Atoms, that they 
cou d ſee nothing elſe in the World but them. Which how groſs 
and unreaſonable it is, will appear from our preſent ſubject; for 
who but Lucretizs or Epicurus cou'd ever think that our Noſtrils 
were at firſt taſhion'd as they are merely by the violent impulſe of 
the Air within, which wou'd force it ſelf a paſſage out? But how 
came the Air into the Body before it was forced out > Did it break 
open the Lips, make all that round cavity in the Mouth, for a 
paſſage thro the aſpera Arteria? But if when it was in, it wou'd 
come out again, was not the Mouth wide enough to let it go? Or 
did the firſt Man ſhut his Mouth on purpoſe to find another vent 
for the Air? If ſo, how chance the force of the Air did not carry 
away the ' Epiglottis ? Or if it got ſafely up to the Noſe, how 
came it not to force a paſſage out about the Eyes rather than to go 
down ſo low firſt? But if we believe theſe rare Contrivers of Man's 
Body, all the inward Veſſels of the Body were made by the courſe 
of Water, as Channels are; but how is it poſſible, to imagine, 
that the Oeſophagus and the Stomach ſhou'd be ſo curiouſly con- 
trivd by the mere force of Water? and that all the Inteſtines 
ſhou'd be made only as Channels, to let it out again when it was 
once in? but how comes then ſuch a kind of Reciprocation _ 
| ; ere 
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Periftaltic Motion in thoſe Veſſels}, how comes the ſeveral Coats 
of them to be ſo firm? if it ha n only a forced paffage, it 
wou'd have been direct and thro the ſubſtance of the 8 as wb 
find it to be in all forced paſſages in the ane of the Ea . Be- 
ſides, if the Water receiv d into the Stomach forced the paſſage 
chro' the Guts, how comes it not to run in the channel it had made 
for it ſelf? or did it not the that paſſage when .other things came 
into it, and therefore found out a more ſechet one into the Bladder ? 
but if that were made by the Water, how came it to be ſo full o 
Membranes, and ſo ſubject to dilatation? Thus ridiculous. will Men 
make themſelves, rather than ſhew themſelves Men in owning and 
adoritig that infinitely wiſe and powerful God, who. orders all 
things in the World, according to the , connſel..of his Will. What 
can be more plain and evident than the Pente uſefulneſs of the 
| ſeveral parts of Man's Body is? What other intent can be ima- 
gin d that Man is formd with a Mouth, but only for taking in 
of Nouriſhment, and for receiving and letting forth of Air ? or 
that an Infant is ſo ready to open his Mouth, but that there are 
Breaſts and Milk for him to ſuck in order to his Nouriſhment > 
Why ſhou'd the Oeſophagur be ſo hollow and the Stomach ſo wide, 
but that one was provided for the better conveyance of the Meat 
down, and the other for the Fermentation of it? Whence come all 
the other, Veſlels to be ſo conveniently plac'd, were it not for the 
diſtribution of Nouriſhment into the ſeveral parts, or for conveys 
ing away the Excrements of it? Can any one think that the ſeveral, 
Muſcles. and Tendons ſhou'd be placd in the more ſolid parts for 
any other end than for the better Motion of them? or that tlie 
Nerves ſhoud be derivd from the Brain into the ſeveral parts of 
the Body for any other deſign than to be the inſtruments of Senſe, 


and Motion? or that the continual motion of the Heart ſhou'd be 
for any other purpoſe, than for receiving and diſtributing of the 
Blood thro the Arteries into the parts of the Body? or that the 


Eye with all its curious Fabric ſhou'd be only accidenially-iniploy'd 
in ſeeing? Theſe things are ſo plain, that however the Epicureavs 
may more eaſily loſe themſelves, ard deceive. others in explaining 
the appearances of Nature in ſome inanimate Beings, yet when 
they come with their blind concourſe of Atoms to give an account 
of the parts of Animals, they miſerably befool themſelves, and 
expoſe. themſelves only to contempt. and pity. It were eaſy to 
multiply examples in this kind, but I ſhall only mention one thing 
more, which is, If all the parts of Man's Body have no higher 
original than the concourſe of Atoms in the firſt Man and Woman, 
by what were the Umbilical Veſſels form'd whereby the Child in 
the Womb receives its Nouriſhment? by what Atoms. was the paſ- 
ſage of the Succns nutritive fram d from the Mother to the Child & 
how come thoſe Veſſels to cloſe up ſo naturally upon the birth of 
the Child, and it to ſeek its Nouriſhment in quite another way? 
Will the Particles of Matter which by their concretion form'd che 
Firſt Pair, ſalve this too? Thus ſtill we ſee how impoſſible it is (to go 
no farther than our ſelves) to give any tolerable account of things 
without an infinite Power and Being which produc'd all theſe 

things, and hath left ſo plain an 1 of Himſelf pon the 
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works of Nature, tliat none but: thoſe who ſhut tlieir Eyes can ab- 
rn eee 
- I cotne now to the third Evidence of a Deity, which is, That 
there are ſome Beings in the World, which cannot depend upon Mat- 
ter or Motion, i. e. that there are ſome Spiritual and Immaterial 


Subſtances or Beings, (for if the thing be acknowledg d, it is un- 


c 


becoming a Man to contend about words) the conſequence of 


this for the proving a®Deity, neither hath been, nor I ſuppoſe 
will be deny'd, by ſuch who queſtion an infinite Being; the ſame 
Principles leading to the denyin and. the Proof of both, and im- 
material Beings dein the ſtrongeſt proof that there is qmething 
above Matter in the World. It there be then ſuch things in the 
World, which Matttze and Motiof cannot be the cauſes of, then 
there are certainly ſpiritual and immaterial Beings, and that I ſhall 
make appear both as to the Minds gf Me 


ret | f Men, and ſome extraordinary 
effects which are produc'd in the World. | 


1. Thegin with the nature of the Soul of Man. And herein Imuſt 
conſine my ſelf to thoſe Arguments which directly prove my pre- 
ſent purpoſe, and on that account muſt quit all thoſe common. Ar- 
guments to prove the Soul's immortality from the Attributes of 
God : for all theſe do ſuppoſe the exiſtence, of a Deity as already 
evident; neither can I rely with ſafety on he way which ſome 
have taken to prove'the immortality of the Soul merely from the 
Phænomena of Senſation, which they endeavour to prove, cannot 
be perform'd, by mere Matter and Motion; for. Eren inen this, 
yet the utmoſt that can be provd by it is no greater immortality 
in our Souls than in the Souls of Brutes; and in the ſenſe in which 
that is admitted, I ſuppoſe an Epicurean will not deny the Soul 
of Man to be immortal, as Demonax in Lucian ſaid, whitn he was 
ask d whether the Soul were immortal or no, It it (ſaid he) but as 
all things elſe are; for thoſe who make the Soul to be nothing but 
ſome more ſubtile and active Particles of matter, do not think that 
upon death they are annihilated, but that only. they are diſpers d 
and diſſipated; or in the Platoniſts Phraſe, may return to the, Soul 
of the World. "Theſe ways I cannot think to be ſufficient proba- 
tions of ſuch a ſpiritual and immaterial Being in Man, which we 
now inquire for, much leſs can I make uſe of" fo - precarious: and 
infirm an Hypotheſfr as Pre-exiſtence, which makes Men apt to 


ſuſpe& the cogency of ſach Reaſons which tend ta prove the im- 
mortality of the Soul, which are linkd with a ſuppoſition, not 
only inevident either to Senſe or Reaſon, but likewiſe needleſs and 
impertinent. For I know no one Argument which doth directly 
prove the immateriality of the Soul, that doth in the leaſt infer any 
neceſſity of Præ· exiſtence, but on the ſame accounts it will prove 
the Souls eternity. Being therefore thus at liberty to inquire into 
the Nature of the Soul conſider d in her ſelf, our only way muſt 
be to find out ſuch peculiar properties in the Soul of Man, which 
cannot be ſalv'd on ſuppoſition, there were nothing*elſe but Mat- 
ter and Motion in the World. Suppoſing then that all Senſation 
in Man doth ariſe from corporeal Motion which is ſo ſtrongly 
aſſerted by the modern Philoſophers, and that the higheſt Con- 
ceptions which depend on Senſe, can amount no higher than Ima- 
g 1 gination, 
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gination, which is evident; if it can then be prov d that there is 
2 Principle of Action in Man, which proceeds in a different way 
of operation than Senſation doth, and that there are ſuch opera- 
tions of the Soul which are not Imaginations, it will be then clear 
that there is a Principle in Man higher than Matter and Motion. 
Now altho' it be a task ſufficiently difficult to explain the manner 
of Senſation it ſelf in a mere mechanical way, ſuppoſing no high- 
er Principle than mere Matter, yet it will appear far more diffi- 
cult, nay impoſſible without a ſpiritual or immaterial Being to 
ſalve ſuch appearances in Man which tranſcend the power of I- 
magination; which will appear by theſe following Operations 
of the Mind, which every one who hath it, may find within him- 

ſelf. =: | 
I. Correcting the errors of Imagination. For if all our Perce- 
ptions were nothing elſe but the Images of corporeal things left 
in the Brain, the judgment of the Mind muſt of neceſſity be ac- 
cording to the impreſſions, which are made upon the Organs of 
Senſe. But now if our Minds can and do form apprehenfions of 
things quite different from thoſe which are convey'd by Senſe, 
there muſt be a higher Principle of knowledge in Man than Imagi- 
nation is. For' which the common inſtance of the juſt magnitude of 
the Sun is very plain; If we judge according to the image which is 
convey d tothe Brain by our Eyes, we can never imagine the Sun 
to be bigger than he ſeems to us to be; nay tho the ſight be ad- 
vantaged by the help of Teleſcopes, it cannot receive ſuch an Image 
or Idea of the Sun which anſwers to its juſt magnitude, viz. that 
it is 160 times bigger than the Earth. From whence now comes 
this apprehenſion of the bigneſs of the Sun above that proportion 
which can poſſibly come in at our Senſes? It it be ſaid, That by 
the obſervation of the leſſening of objeFs according to the proportion 
of diſtance, the Mind may come to underſtand how much bigger the 
Sun may be than he ſeems ; 1 grant it, but withal inquire how the 
Imagination comes to have Proportions and Diſtances which are 
mere reſpects, and can have no corporeal phantaſms whereby to 
be repreſented to it ; ſo that by this very way of ratiocination it 
is evident, that there is ſome principle in Man beyond Imagina- 
tion. Again, when the Mind by ratiocination hath proceeded 
thus far, and finds the Sun to be fo great, what Idea is there of 
this magnitude in the Mind? the Mind cannot fix it ſelf on any 
thing but ic muſt have an Idea of it; from whence comes this 
Idea? not from corporeal phantaſms ; for none of them cou'd ever 
convey the due magnitude of the Sun to the Mind, and therefore 
the forming of this Idea muſt be a pure act of Intellection which 
corrects the errors of Imagination, and is a Principle above it. So 
in the ſight of a ſtick, when under water, the repreſentation of 
it by the Senſe to Imagination is as crooked; for corporeal Mo- 
tion carries things to the Eye, without any judgment upon them; 
the Eye conveys the Imagination to the Brain; and according to 
the rules of corporeal Perception mult preſently take every thing 
for true which is convey'd thither; now from what Principle is it 
that this error of our Senſes is corrected? So in many other 
things wherein our Imaginations are quite puzl'd, and when we 
go according to them, it is impoſſible to apprehend things as our 
| K k 2 Reaſon 
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Reaſon tells us they are; thus as to the Amtipedes our Imagina- 
tions are wholly of the Mind of the Ancients, that the Aztipodes 
to us muſt needs be in danger of knocking their heads againſt the 
Stars, and if they go upon any thing, it muſt be their Heads, ang 


that that part of the Heavens which is in the other Hemiſphere is 


below us; theſe are pertinacious errors of Imagination while we 
adhere to that, and are only corrigible by our Reaſon, which makes 
it evident to be otherwiſe. Beſides, there are many things our 
Reaſon and Underſtanding inform us that they may be, and yet 
our Imaginations can form no Idea of them; let an Epicurean Phi- 
loſopher try the power of his Imagination in his Inane or Infinite 
empty Space, and he will ſoon find, that as ſtrong as his Phancy is, 
it will ſoon tire and retreat, as not being able to courſe thro' ſo 
unimaginable a Space. So for Eternal Duration our Reaſon tells us 
the thing is poſſible, but when our Imaginations begin to fardle 
up ſome Conceptions of it, they are preſently tying both ends to- 
gether; which will make a ſtrange Idea of Eternity; the caſe is 
the ſame in the infinite Diviſibility of Quantity, which Epicurus 
was ſomewhat aware of when he deny d the thing. But how many 
Mathematical Problems are there which will jade our Imaginations 
preſently, and yet our Reaſon ftands ſtill and aſſures us of the 
poſſibility of the things, as in #wo lines coming nearer ſtill to each 
other, and yet never meeting, and in many other things, which moſt 
clearly evince that there is a higher Faculty in Man which exceeds 
Matter and Motion, when it is able thus to correct the faults and to 
ſupply the defects of Imagination. | 

2, Reflex aft of the Mind upon it ſelf, argue a higher Principle 
than Imagination. That there are ſuch things is evident tq any 
one who hath any uſe of Cogitation; and if any one doubt of it, 
his very doubting argues he hath reflex Acts; for he cou'd not 
doubt whether he had or no, but by Reflection upon himſelf. 
Now that reflex Acts ſhou'd be caus d thro' Matter and Motion, 
or thro' mere Imagination is uneonceivable. For we ſee no Mat- 
ter can act upon it ſelf: indeed one part of extended Matter 
may a& upon another, but not purely upon it ſelf; the extremi- 
ties of the Fingers can never feel themſelves, tho' they can touch 
each other; neither can Imagination reflect on it felf ; for that 
proceeding upon Corporeal Images, muſt have ſuch a repreſentation 
from the Senſes of what it acts upon; now what image of it ſelf 
can be convey d to the Imagination thro the external Organs of 
Senſe? The Eye may fee thro' the motion of the objects of Sight 
preſſing upon it; but how can it ſee that it fees? ſo the Imagina- 
tion receives the images convey d to the Brain; but what ſhop 
hath it to make new ones in of it ſelf, and fo to be guilty of the 
greateſt Idolatry or worſhipping its own Image? But tho' the 
Imagination cannot thus reflect, yet we find ſuch a Principle 
within us that is very apt to retire into it ſelf, and recollect things 
which cou'd never have been conſerv'd ſo long in that ſhop of ſha- 
dows, the Imagination. For if Imagination be nothing elſe, but, as 
a modern * Philoſopher defines it, Conception remaining, and a lit- 
tle and little decaying from and after the act of Senſe, like the Motion 
of Water after a flone is thrown into it; how is it poſſible that at 


great a diſtance of Years, as we commonly find, the image of 
a thing 
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a thing may be retriev'd with as much facility and freſhneſs as to 
circumſtances, as if it were but new done And that account which 
he gives of Remembrance jis vay weak and inſufficient, when he 
tells us, that Remembrance is nothing elſe but the ming of parts, 
which every Man expe@eth ſhould ſucceed after they have a conce- 
ption of the whole. For according to this, it is impoſſible for the 
Mind to retrieve any object without mutilation of it; and ſo there 
cannot poſſibly be a recollecting of all circumſtances, when an oh- 
ject is once paſs d, and the Motion begins to decay. But all this 
while, we underſtand nothing by what means this decaying Mo- 
tion ſhou'd continue ſo long as our Memory can fetch things back 
or by what means an object when once paſsd, can be recover 

again, if Memory be nothing elſe but decaying Motion. Such per- 


plexities muſt needs ariſe, when Men will undertake to ſalve the 


inward operations of the Soul by mere Motion; but is it not evi- 
dent that many times when the Mind is imploy'd about other 
things, ſome Phantaſms of things long ago paſt will come and pre- 


ſent themſelves to the Mind with as much clearneſs as if new done? 


whereas if Memory were decaying Motion, the longer paſt, the 
more impoſſible wou d it be to recover any thing; but, do we not 
find that many old Men will better remember the circumſtances of 
many things they did in their Childhood, than a year or two be- 


fore? Beſides we ſee what quickneſs and vivacity there is in our 


Intellectual Faculties above Corporeal Motion, with what facility 
the Mind turns it ſelf from one object to another, how ſuddenly 
it rangeth the whole World, how it trips over Mountains, croſſeth 


the Ocean, mounts to the Skies, and at laſt quarries upon it ſelf, 


and all in the twinkling of an intellectual Eye. As quick as the 
Eye of the Body is, the Mind far exceeds it, and can withdraw 
the Imagination from attending the Organs of Senſe; thus do Men 
who have their Minds much fix d, fix their Eyes too; and yet af- 
terwards can ſcarce tell themſelves what they have look d on all 
that while. Sometimes the Mind fits and compares Phantaſms to- 
gether, and ſports it ſelf in ſorting them into ſeveral ranks and or- 
ders, and making matches between ſuch things which are ſure to 
have no affinity with each other, which are thence called entia ra- 
tionir, or the Creatures of the Mind. And can all theſe and many 
other ſuch operations which Men are conſcious. to themſelves 
of, be nothing elſe but the Motion of ſome flegmatic Matter, the 
Reaction of the Brain, and the mere effects of Imagination? 

3. The profound ſpeculations of the Mind argue a power far above 
Imagination and Corporeal Motion. I wonder how Epicurus his Soul, 
when, if we believe him, it was made up of Atoms, cou d ever 
imagine an Infinite Vacuity ? Cou'd mere Atoms ever diſpute whe- 
ther they were Atoms or no? For I doubt not but Eprcurus was 
fain to argue much againſt himſelf, before he cou'd perſuade him- 
ſelf to ſo ſtupendious a piece of folly; Were there nothing in 
Man but mere Corporeal Motion, wherice came the diſpute, whe- 
ther the Soul were Corporeal or no? Can Atoms frame Syllogiſat+ 
in Mood and Figure? and mere Matter argue pro and con, whether 
it be Matter or ſomething elſe? What kind of Aereal Particles 
were their Souls Sued of, who firſt fanſy'd themſelves to 


be immaterial? What ſtrange agitations of Matter were _ 
| whic 
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which firſt made Men think of an Eternal ſtate? which thoughts 
have ever ſince ſo ſtuck upon theſe little Spherical Bodies, that they 
-cou'd never yet disburthen themſelves of them? Whence come 
ſuch amazing fears, ſuch dreadful apprehenſions, ſuch ſinking 


thoughts of their future condition in Minds that wou'd fain eaſe 


: themſelves by believing, that death wou'd put a period both to 


Soul and Body? Whence on the other fide come ſuch incouraging 
hopes, ſuch confident expectations, ſuch comfortable. prepoſſeſ- 


ſions of their future ſtate, in the Souls of good Men, when their 


| Senec. pref. ad Bodies are neareſt to the grave? Seneca, who was ſomewhat du- 
| Queſt. Natur. hious ſometimes as to the future condition of the Soul, yet cou'd 
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tell his dear Lucilius with what pleaſure he cou'd think of it; and 
cou'd elſewhere ſay of the Soul, Et hoc habet argumentum divini- 
tatis ſue quod illum . divina delectant, nec ut alienis intereſt ſed ut 


ſuis : The Soul had that mark of Divinity in it, that it was moſt 


pleas d with Divine Speculations, and conversd with them as with | 
matters which nearly concern d it. And when it hath once view'd 
the dimenfions of the Heavens, contemnit domicilii prioris angu- 


flias, it was aſham'd of the Cottage it dwelt in; nay, were it not 


for theſe Speculations, aon fuerat opere pretium naſci, it had not 
been worth while for the Soul to have been in the Body ; and as 
he goes on, detrabe hoc ineſtimabile bonum, non eſt vita tanti ut 


'* ſudem, ut æſtuem. Cou'd there be now ſo great an Epicuriſm in 
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Contemplation, were the Soul of Man of Epicurus his mould, a 
mere complexion of Atom:? wou'd dull and heavy Matter ever 
have delighted to have ſearchd ſo much into the cauſes of things, 
to have gone over the World in its Speculations, and found more 
ſweetneſs in Knowledge, than the little Epicure, the Bee, taſts in 
his choiceſt Flowers? Epicurus his own Philoſophy is a demon- 
ſtration againſt himſelf; if his Soul had not been of a purer Na- 
ture than he fanſy'd, when his Brain had been well heated at his 
Study, thoſe more vivid and ſpirituous Particles, like the ſpirits of 
Wine, had been in danger of evaporation, and leaving the more 
lumpiſh matter to complete his work. Of all Perſons, I moſt ad- 
mire that Philoſophers, who make ſo much uſe of their Under- 
ſtandings, ſhou'd ſo ungratefully requite them, and ſerve them like 
old Horſes, when they have made them do all the ſervice they 
cou'd, turn them into the high-ways, and let them die in a ditch. 
But yet all Philoſophers have not been ſo unthankful, ſome have 
underſtood the worth of their Souls, and afferted it, ifthey have not 
us d too high, i. e Platonical expreſſions of it, making it a Par- 
ticle, not of Matter, but of the Divine Nature it ſelf, a little Deity 
in a Cottage, that ſtays here a-while, and returns to that upper 
Region from whence it came. As Manilins ſpeaks, 


An dubium eſt habitare Deum ſub pectore noſtro, 


In celumque redire animas, celoque venire? 


And while the Soul is here in its Cage, it is continually fluttering 
up and down, and delighteth to look out now at this part, and 
then at another, to take a view by degrees of the whole Uni- 
verſe, as the ſame Poet goes on, : 


Quid 
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Qiuid mirum noſcere dum 
Si poſſunt hominer, quibus eſt & mundus iu ipſi :- 
© © " Exemplupique Dei quiſque eſt in imagine pos? 


The Soul hath 7 N more delightful to it than Knowledge, and 


no Knowledge ſo pleaſing arid Tatisfaftory as of him whoſe Image 
and Superſcription it bears, who makes ' Himſelf moſt'known to 
fel aur axis; Ht Og 
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Iconelude this with that of Seneca, in that excellent Preface to his 
Natural Queſtiont, O quam contempta rer eft homo nift ſupru humam 
fe erexerit | What a pitiful thing is Man, were it not that his Soul 
was apt to ſoar above theſe earthly things? And by this Aptneſs 
to ſoar-ſo high above theſe Terrene Objects, and to converſe with 
ſo much freedom with ſpiritual Beings, as well as abſtracted No- 
tions we — certainly infer that our Rational Souls are of a far 
more noble and refin d Nature than that more feculent Principle 
of Imagination, which always converſes in fæce Romuli, and can 
go no further than our Senſes carry it. And thus I have made 
ood the firſt proof, that there is ſomething above Matter and 


otion in the World, which is from that immaterial Being which 
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is in Man. — — — —  —  — R 

The next Evidence which we have of a Being above Matter and 
Motion, is, from the extraordinary effects which have been in Na- 
ture. I ſpeak not now merely of ſuch things which by their Na- 
tures and Effects are manifeſted to proceed from ſome Beings which 


bear ill-will to Mankind, multitudes of which are related by Men 
philoſophical and inquiſitive, with ſuch enumerations of circum- 
ſtances, and particular Evidences, that they are not mere impo- 


ſtores, that one may on the ſame grounds queſtion any Matter of 
fact which himſelf did not ſee, as ſuch relations which are deli- 


 ver'd by Perſons without intereſt or deſign, and ſuch as were able 


to judge of the truth of circumſtances; ſuch are both ancient and 
modern Philoſophers, Phyſicians, States-men, and others. Nei- 
ther ſhall I inſiſt on ſuch Prodigies, which oft- times preſage revo- 
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lutions in States, if we believe Machiavel himſelf, who in a whole aactiav. di- 


Chapter deſignedly proves it; and profeſſeth himſelf utterly to? 47. e. 56; 


ſeek for the cauſes of them, unleſs they may be attributed to ſome 
Spirits and Intelligences in the Air, which give the World notice 
of ſuch things to come. But thoſe things which I ſuppoſe have 
the moſt clear and undoubted Evidence of true and undoubted Mi- 
racles (the Matters of fact being affirmd by Eye - witneſſes, who 
ſeal'd the truth of them with their Lives) are thoſe recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures; which there are only two ways to evade, either 
by queſtioning the truth of the things, which I ſuppoſe in the pre- 
cedent Book we have prov'd with as much rational Evidence as 
any thing of that nature is capable of, or elſe that the things therein 
recorded might be ſalv'd without a Deity. For which only two 


ways have been excogitated by Atheiſtical Spirits, either _ 
uting 
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buting them to the power and influence of the Stars, the founda- 
tions of which fond and abſurd Opinion have been taken away by 
thoſe many Writers, who have rationally confuted the whole Art 
Vid. D. H. 0. Of Judicial Aſtrology, or elſe that they are done by mere power of 
s Myſtery Imagination, which is the way of Avicenna and ſome other Ara- 
of Godlineli, bie Writers, which is ſo wild an effect of the power of Imagina- 
. 1 tion, that nothing doth ſo much demonſtrate the irregular Mo- 
tions of it, as ſuch an Opinion doth; and is ſufficiently derided 
and refuted by Pomponatizs himſelf. Now then, it being an ac- 
knowledg'd taps, in Nature, That every thing continues in the 
courſe it is in, till ſomething more powerful put it out, if then ſuch 
things have been in the World, which have been real alterations 
of the courſe of Nature, as the Sun's ſtanding ſtill in the time of 
Joſhua, then there muſt. be ſomething above Matter and Motion, 
and conſequently that there is a God. = x =, 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Origin of the Univerſe. 


I. The neceſſity of the belief of the Creation of the World, in 


order to the truth of 'Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of 


the Philoſophers who contradict Moſes : With a particular ex- 
amination of them. II. The ancient Tradition of the World 


| conſonant to Moſes; prov'd from the Tonic Philoſophy of 
Thales, and the Italic of Pythagoras. III. The Pythagoric 


Cabala rather Agyptian than Moſaic. Of the fluid Matter, 
which wal the material Principle of the Univerſe. IV. O 

the Hypotheſes of the Eternity of the World aſſerted by Ocel- 
lus Lucanus and Ariſtotle. V. The weakneſs of the Founda- 
tions on which that Opinion is built. Of the manner of form- 
ing principles of Philoſophy. VI. The poſſibility of Creation 
prov'd. | No arguing from the preſent ſtate of the. World a- 
gainſt its beginning, ſbew'd from Maimonides. ] VII. The 
Platonifts arguments from the goodneſs of God for the Eternity 
of the World, anſwer d. VIII. Of the Stoical Hypotheſis of 
the Eternity of Matter ; whether reconcileable with the Text 
of Moſes. IX. Of the Opinions of Plato and Pythagoras con- 
cerning the præ· exiſtence of Matter to the formation of the 


World. X. The contradiction of the Eternity of Matter to the 


XVI, XVII. The World cou d not be produced by a caſual 
concourſe of Atoms prov'd from the nature and motion of Epi- 
curus's Atoms, and the Phenomena of the Univerſe, eſpecially 
the Production and Nature of Animals. XVIII. Of the 
Carteſian Hypotheſis, that it cannot ſalve the Origin of the 


Univerſe without a Deity giving Motion to Matter. 


HE Foundations of Religion being thus eftabliſh'd in the Being 


of God, and the Immortality of the Soul, we now come to erect 


our Superſtructure upon them, by aſſerting the undoubted Truth and 
Certainty of that account of the World which is given us in the Wrt- 
tings of Moſes. Which beginning with the World it ſelf, leads us to a 


particular conſideration of the Origin of the Univerſe, the right under- 
ſtanding of which hath great influence upon our Belief of all that fol- 


Jows in the Word of Gop. For altho? we ſhou'd aſſert with Epicurus 
the Being of a Deity, if yet with him we add, that the World was made 
by a caſual concourſe of Atoms, all that part of Religion which hes in 


| obedience to the Will of Gop is n deſtroy d. All chat is left, 


Nature and Attributes of God. XI, XII, XIII, Of the A. 
tomical Hypotheſis of the Origin of the Univerſe. XIV, XV, 
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is only a kind of Veneration of a Being more excellent than our owny 
which reacheth not to the government of Mens Lives, and ſo will have 
no force at all upon the generality of the World, who are only allur'd by 
Hopes or aw'd by Fears, to that which of their choice they would be glad 
to be freed from. Beſides, what expreſſions of Gratitude can be left to Gop 
for his Goodneſs, if he interpoſe not in the Affairs of the World? What 
dependence can there be on Divine Goodneſs, if it be not at all manifeſt- 
ed in the World? What apprehenſions can we have of God's Infinite 


Wiſdom and Power, if neither of them are diſcernible in the Being of 


the World? And as the Opinion of Epicurus deſtroys * . ſo doth 


that of Ariſtotle, which attributes Eternity to the Univerſe, and a ne- 


ceſſary Emanation of it from the firſt Cauſe, as Light comes from the 
Sun; for if ſo, as Maimonides well obſerves, The whole Religion of Mo- 
ſes overthrown, all his Miracles are but Impoſtures, all the Hopes which 
are grounded on the Promiſes of God, are vain and fruitleſs. For if 
the World did of neceſlity exiſt, then Gop is no free Agent; and if ſo, 
then all inſtituted Religion, is to no purpoſe ; nor can there be any expe- 
Ration of Reward, or fear of Puniſhment from him who hath nothing elfe 
to do in the World, bat to ſet the great Wheel of the Heavens going. 
So much is it our concernment to inquire into the true Original o 

the World, and on what Evidence of Reaſon thoſe Opinions are built, 
which are ſo contrary to that aceount given of it in the very entrance 
of the Books of Moſes. Wherein we read the true Origin of the World 
to have been by a Production of it by the Omnipotent Will and Word 
of Gop. This being then the plain Aﬀertion of Moſes, we come to 
compare it, in point of Reaſon, with all thoſe ſeveral Hypotheſes which 
are.repugnant to it, which have been embrac'd in ſeveral Ages by the 
Philoſophers of greateſt eſteem in the World, Which may be reduc'd 
to theſe four: 1. Such as ſuppoſe the World ro have exiſted as it is from 
all Eternity. 2. Such as attribute the Formation of the World as it is to 
God; but withal aſſert the pra-exiſtence and eternity of Matter. 3. Such 
as deny any eternity to the World, but aſſert the Origin of it to have been 
by a caſual concourſe of Atoms, 4. Such as endeavour to explain the Ori- 
gin 7 the Univerſe, and all appearances of Nature, merely by the Mecha- 
nical Laws of the motions of Matter. 

I begin with thoſe who aſſert the eternity of the World as it is, a- 
mong whom Ariſjotle hath born the greateſt name; who ſeems to have 
arrogated this Opinion to himſelf; for when he inquires into the judg- 
ment of Philoſophers, who had writ before him, he ſays of them, 
Pepper r SU d rares avail png, all the Philoſophers aſſerted that the 
World was made, tho* ſome one way, ſome another. And were this 
true which Ariſtotle ſaith, it wou'd be the ſtrongeſt Prejudice againſt his 
Opinion; for if the World had been eternal, how ſhou'd it come to 
paſs, that the eldeſt Philoſophers ſhou'd ſo readily and unanimouſly 
embrace that Opinion, which aſſerted the Production of the World? 
Was it not a ſtrong — of the novity of the Univerſe, that all 
Nations, to whom the Philoſophers reſorted, had Memorials left among 
them of the firſt Origin of Things? And from hence it is obſervable, that 
when the humour of philoſophizing began to take the Greeks (about 
the XL Olympiad, when we may ſuppoſe Thales to flouriſh) the be- 
ginning of the World was no matter of Diſpute, but, taking that for 
granted, the inquiry was, out of what material Principle the Univerſe 
was form'd ; of which Thales thus delivers his Opinion in Tully ; 
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aquam dixit eſſe initium rerum, Deum autem'tam mentem — ex agua 
cuncta fingeret; wherein he plainly diſtinguiſheth the efficient from 
the material Cauſe of the World. The prime efficient was Goh, the 
material principle, Water. It is a matter of ſome inquiry, Whether the 
firſt principles of Philoſophy among the Greeks, were not rather ſome 
Traditional Things conveyed to them from others, than afiy certain 


Cicero de 
Nat. Dear. 
. 1. & 24. 


Theories which they had form'd from their own Experiments and Ob- 


ſervations. The former is to me far the more probable on many ac- 
counts, but chiefly on this, that the firſt Principles of the two Foun- 
ders of the chief Sects of Philoſophers, vs. the Ionic and Italic (for 
all the other were but the various iſſues of theſe two) did come ſo near 
to that which we have the greateſt Reaſon to believe to have been the 
moſt certain account of the Origin of the World. For this Opinion of 


Thales ſeems to have been part of that Univerſal Tradition which was 


continu'd in the World, concerning the firſt Principles of Things: Fog 


I do not ſee any Reaſon to aver with ſo muck confidence, as ſome do, 


that thoſe Philoſophers who ſpake any thing conſonantly to Moſes, muſt 
preſently converſe with the Jews, tranſcribe their Opinions out of the 
_ Scriptures, or have them convey'd to them in ſome ſecret Cabala of the 
Creation; as it is affirm'd of Pythagoras and Plato, and may with no 
leſs reaſon of Thales. But this, I ſuppoſe, may be made evident to any 
conſiderative Perſon, that thoſe Philoſophers of Grezce, who'convers'd 
moſt abroad in the World, did ſpeak far more agreeably to the true Ac- 
count of Things, than ſuch who only endeavour'd'by their own Witsto 
improve or correct thoſe Principles which were deliver d by the other Phi- 
loſophers. Which I impute not ſo much to their converſe with the Mo- 
ſaic Writings, as to that Univerſat Tradition of the firſt Ages of the World, 
which was preſerv d far better among the Phæniciant, Ag yptians, Chalde- 
ans, and others, than among the Greeks, For which we have this evident 


Reaſon, that Greece was far more barbarous and rude 1n its elder Times, - 


than thoſe other Nations were, which had means of preſerving ſome 
Monuments and general Reports of the firſt Ages of the World, when 
the Græcians wanted them. And therefore we find that Greece from its 
beginning ſhin'd with a borrow'd Ly and ſaw not by an extramiſ- 
fion of Rays of Knowledg from its ſelf, but by an intromiſſion of "thoſe 
repreſentations of things which were receiv d from other Nations. Thoſe 
who form'd Greece firſt into civil Societies, and lick'd it into the 'ſhape 
of well order d Commonwealths, were ſuch who had been Traders for 
knowledg into foreign Parts. To which purpoſe 'Diodorus Siculus in- 


Dias, 
J. 1. J. Eu- 


forms us, That Lycurgus and Solon, as well as the Poets, Orplieus, Mu- Ns 


ſæus, Melampus and Homer, and the Philoſophers afterwards, Pythago- 
ras, Plato, and others, had gain'd moſt of their Knowledg and Wiſdom oig 
of Fgypt ; nay, he faith in general, #70: f Tag EMD, def Fc om 
ouwvicd u, racing, rag as Alyunloy & ros deyators yewors, tva'P cla 
vehι¹ 1 Tardaas priagyuroy, All thoſe who were renown d among the 
Greeks for Wiſdom and Learning, did in ancient time reſort to Egypt, to 
be acquainted with their Laws and Knowleds, On this account there- 
fore we are not to ſeek for the ancient and genuine Tradition of the 
World from the native and home-bred Greeks, ſuch as Ariſtotle and Epi- 

curus, but from thoſe who took thePains themſelves to ſearch into thoſe 


Evangel. 
J. 10. 


Records which were preſer vd among the elder and more knowing Na- 


tions: And altho* the Nations they reſorted to, ſought to advance their 
own Reputation in the Hiſtories 5 ancient Times, of — we 
L1 2 ave 
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have already given a large Account, yet they were more faithful in the 
account they gave of the Origin of the whole Univerſe. For it appears 

Ding. La from Diogenes Laertius, that the Ag yptians did conſtantly believe, That 
ot, the World bad a beginning, and was corruptible ,, that it was Spharical, 
and the Stars were 4 the nature f Fire; that the Soul was of an Im- 

mortal nature, and did paſs up and down the World, Which Laertius 

cites from Hecateus and Ariſtagoras. So that we need not make Pytha- 

oras acquainted with ſuch a Cabala of the Creation, which in all pro- 

ability neither the Fews nor he ever dreamt of ; we find a fair account 

may be given of moſt of the Opinions of Pythagoras, and whence he 

derivd them, without forcing the words of Moſes into ſuch a ſenſe, 

which the plainneſs and perſpicuity of the Writings of Moſes, argue them 

not capable to admit of. But I will not deny from thoſe concurrent 
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v. geln. Teſtimonies of Hermippus and Ariftobulus, beſides Origen, P b. Cle. 


. % mens Alexandrinus, and others, that Pythagoras might have had an op- 
Gen. apud portunity of converſing with the Fews, (which it is moſt probable was 
Eres. in Chaldea, after the Captivity, at which time Eythagoras was there a- 
maong them) but that P os ſhou'd converſe with the Succeffors of 
of. de. Eliſha on Mount Carmel, as Voſſnes thinks; or that Moſchus the Sidonian 
pb. a. 6, Philoſopher, in Iamblichus, ſhou'd be Moſes, as others fancy; or that 
#4. 5. © pra-exiſtence of Souls ſhou'd be part of rhe Moſaic Cabala; or that the 
—— numbers, as they are explain'd by Nichomacbus Geraſenus in 
Photius, ſhould' be adæquate to the Creation Cabaliſtically underſtood, 
are fancies too extravagant and Pythagorean, to be eaſily embraced. If 
Pythagoras was circumcis d, it was more for love of the Eg yptians than 
the Fews, among whom he ſpent twenty two Years; if præ- exiſtence 
of Souls be a rational Hypotheſis, we may thank the Az yptians for it, 
and not Moſes ; if numbers be ſo expreſſive of the Work of Creation, 
we are beholding to the Arithmetical Hieroglyphics of Ag ypt for them. 
y. Mathem. But altho* Pyrhagoras might not be acquainted with ſuch a philoſophic 


—_ Cabala of the Creation, which none of the Fews, as far as we can find, 


Tom. 3. Oe. underſtood, till one more vers d in Plato and Pythagoras than in the 


4. Learning of his own Nation, viz. Philo of Alexandria, began firſt to 
" exerciſe his Wit on the Text of Moſes, with Platonic Notions; yet I 
ſhall eaſily grant, that wary 2s by means of his great Induſtry and 
Converſe with the learned Nations, might attain to far greater know- 

ledg of many myſterious things in Natural Philoſophy ; and as to the 

Origin of the Univerſe, than any of the home-bred Philoſophers of 

Greece, or it may be, than any one of the Nations he reſorted to, be- 

cauſe he had the advantage of comparing the ſeveral accounts of them 
together, and extracting out that which he judg'd the beſt of them. 
Plutarch. And hence Plutarch tells us, that the firſt. Principles of the World, ac- 


4e Plat. cording to Pythagoras, were theſe two, the one was w wonTnev airioy x, 


. . San (inte SS vis 6 Due) an aktive and forming Principle, and that was Gop 
whom he call'd Mind, (as Anaxegoras likewiſe did) the other m walu- 
TIXOV T% 7 I isi 6 i cærds xl paſſive and material, which is, the 
ui ſibla id. | 25 | ; ; ? 
JI. And thus we ſee theſe two renowned Founders of the Jonic and Italic 
Societies of Philoſophers, both giving their concurrent Teſtimony with 
Moſes as to the true Origin of the World, and not at all differing from each 


Dig, Peer. other ; for thus Thales ſpeaks in Diogenes Laertiut, werCidlov 7 kr, 
Sale efpſumſſev ac ug, db. minus Y Sai, God is the eldeſt Being, becauſe 
1wbegatien ; the Morld the moſt beautiful, becauſe it is God's workman- 

e 3 | ſhip. 
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ip, To which thoſe expreſſions of Plato, in his Timæus, come very Lato in 
near (whoſe Philoſophy was for ſubſtance the ſame with the Pyrhago- 10% 
rean) when he had before aſcrib'd the Production of the World to the Firm. 
goodneſs of GoD, which goodneſs of his did incline him to make all 

other things like himſelf. Otis sr ly dr 3 mf defy degv io whiny nd 
ad For the moſt excellent Being cannot but produce the moſt excel. 

lent Effectt. And as to the material Principle out of which the World 

was made, there appears no great difference between the udwe of Thales, 

and the d of Plato and Pytbagoras, for Plato, when he tells us what 

a kind of thing the material Principle was, he deſcribes it thus, 3 % nf ꝛl— 
Lian dloy de xen HHU, x, drexrus, which as Calcidius renders chukid. « 
it, is motu importuno flutuans neque unquam quieſcens, it was a viſible Tim. p. 25: 
corporeal thing (av 5701 nv 6@g1oy $ which was never at reſt, but in con- en. 
 rinual diforderly Motion and Agitation : which is a full Explication, I 
ſuppoſe, of what Thales meant by his Water, which is the fame with 

that Þvs or mixture of Mud and Water together which others ſpeak of 

as the Principle of the Univerfe ; as Orpbeus, in Athenggoras, and the 
Scholiaſt on Apollonius cited by Grotius and others. Which we have the Gr. 4. 
more reaſon to believe, becauſe the Succeſſors of Thales, Anaximander nin. 
and Anaxagoras, expreſs themſelves to that purpoſe. Anaximander chriſt. Rel. 
call'd the Sea, T WOPTNS vſegoias MNeravov, the remainder of the primitive 
moiſture : and Anaxagoras ſays, before the Nss, or Goh, ſet things in 

their order, w yeruala lw ts wpveſua, all things were at firſt con- 

fu d together : which muſt needs make that which Chalcidius tells us 
Numentus attributes to Pythagoras, which his Franflator calls Syluam chatcid. in 
fuidam, or fluid Matter. Which is the ſame likewiſe with the Phæni- Iin. p. 35. 
cians Mar, which as appears by Euſebius, ſome call du, others uNdldoss Euſeb. 
pltws oi, ſome, Mud or Slime, others, the putrefattion of watery Mix-. . 
tures, which they ſay was, we e xliows x; os dn, the Seea-plor 4 3 
be Creation and the e of things. Thus we ſee how Thales with 

the Phenicians from whom he was deriv'd, as Laertivs tells us and Py- 
thagoras, with the A yptians and others, concur with Moſes, not _ - _ 
in the production of the World, but in the manner of it, wherein is 
expreſsd a fluid Matter which was the material Principle out of which 

the World was form'd, when we are told that The Earth was withoug Gen. 1. 2. 
form and void, and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the Waters, 

i. e. that all at firſt was but fluid Matter; for P. Fagius, from R. Kim- 

abi, renders m by hu, which fluid Matter was agitated and mov'd by 

the Divine Spirit, or the vis plaſtica mmdi, ſo Chryſoſtom calls it, &igſes 

Sm. And ſo Druſtus and P. Fagius explain 4711 by Motion or Agitati- 

on. And herein we have likewiſe the conſent of thoſe forenamed ex- 

cellent Philofophers, who attribute the Origin of particular things in 

the World to this Agitation or Motion of the fluid Matter. For Chalcidius Chatcid. in 
ſpeaking not only of Thales, Pyrbagoras, Plato, but of Anaximenes, He- 71-375 | 
raclitus, and others, ſays thus of them, ones igitur hi.—in moru poſitam 

rerum originem cenſuerunt : they all agreed in this, that the Origin of 

things was to be aſcrib d to the motion of the parts of Matter. So the Pha- 

nicians call'd this Motion of the Particles of Matter dt Cp t 

moldy. a dark and bluſtering Wind. And how fſutable this Explication of 

the Origin of things from the motion of fluid Matter is to the Hiſtory 

of Nature, appears e 5.4 Experiments by which mixt Bodies 

are ſhew'd to ſpri no other material Principle than the Particles 


and 


of fluid Matter. Of which you may read a Difcourfe of that ingenious 
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Byle's 


Sceptical 


Chymiſt, 


and learned Gentleman Mr. Foyle in his Sceptical Chymiſt. Only thus 
much may here ſuffice to have made it appear, that all thoſe Philoſo- 


p. 115. Ge phers, who were moſt inquiſitive after the ancient and genuine Traditi- 


Homer, 
Iliad. S. 
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on of the World concerning the firſt beginning of things, did not only 
concur with Moſes in the main thing, that its beginning was from Gop, 
but in the particular Circumſtances of it, as to the fluid Matter and mo- 
tion thereof. Concerning which I may yet add, if it be material, the 
Teſtimony of Homer in Plutarch. | 


Nxtaves, care? eats TAY 11051 run). 

And in Chalcidius : Inque eadem ſententia Homerus eſſe invenitur, cum 
Oceanum & Thetin dicat parentes eſſe genituræ; cumque jusjurandum De- 
orum conſtituat aquam, quam quidem ipſe appellat Stygem, antiquitati tri- 
buens reverentiam, &. jurejurando nibil conſlituens reuerentius. Towhich 
purpoſe likewiſe #riſtbele ſpeaks in his Metaphyſics, that the reaſon why 
Styx was made the Oath of the Gods, was becauſe. Water was ſuppos'd 
to be the material Principle of things, which he ſaith was dexaia ris av- 
Th %, was pj T Sue ta, a moſt ancient Tradition concerning the 
Origin of the Univerſe. And tells us before, that ſome were of opinion, 
Ts WApTANUES, X Tory Weg T WW Yurotus HY WERTEs Drohoynoavras, that the 
moſt ancient and, remote =o and firſt Writers of Theology held this O- 
pinion of Water Peng the firſt material Principle of things. 

Having thus made it appear what a conſent there was between the 
ancient Tradition of the World, and the Writings of Moſes concerning 
the Origin of the World ; I now come to conſider upon what pretenſe 
of Reaſon this Tradition came to be contradicted, and the Eternity of 
the World aſſerted. For which we are to conſider, that the difference 


of the former Philoſophers of the Ionic Sec, after the time of Thales, as 


to the material Principle of the World, one ſubſtituting Air, another 
Fire inſtead of Water, rendred the Tradition it ſelf ſuſpected among 
other Philoſophers, eſpecially when the humor of innovating in Philo- 
ſophy was got among them, and they thought they did nothing unleſs 
they contradicted their Maſters ; thence came that multiplicity of Seas 


preſently among them, and that Philoſophy which at firſt went much 


on the original Tradition of the World, was turn'd into Diſputes and 
Altercations, which help'd as much to the finding out of Truth, as the 
fighting of two Cocks on a Dung-hill doth to the finding out the Jewel 
that lies there. For which, ſcraping and ſearching into the Natures of 
things had been far more proper, than contentions and wranglings with 
each other; but by means of this litigious humor, Philoſophy from 
being a Deſign, grew to be a mere Art, and he was accounted the beſt 
Philoſopher, not that ſearch'd farther into the Bowels of Nature, but 
that dreſs d and trick'd up the Notions he had, in the beſt poſture of de- 
fence againſt all who came to oppoſe him. From hence thoſe Opinions 
were moſt plauſible, not which were moſt true, but which were moſt 
defenſible, and which like Des-Cartes his ſecond Element, had all 
the Angles cut off, on which their Adverſaries might have an advan- 
tage of juſtling upon them, and then their Opinions were accounted 
moſt pure when they were ſo Sphærical, as to paſs up and down 
without interruption, From ſuch a degeneracy of Philoſophy. as 
this we have now mention'd, aroſe the Opinion of the Eternity of 
the World; for the certain Tradition of the World being now loſt 
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in a crowd of Philoſophers, whoſe main aim was to ſer up for them- 
ſelves; and not to Trade with the Common-bank, ſo that there cou'd be 
no certain and convictive Evidence given to a ſhuffling Philoſopher that 
things were ever otherwiſe than they are; they found it moſt defenſi- 
ble to aſſert that the World never had a beginning, nor wou'd have an 


—__ 


end, but always did, and wou'd continue in the ſtate they were in. 


This Opinion, tho 4riftorle ſeems to make all before him to be of ano- 
ther mind; yet was hatched, as far as we can find, at firſt, under Py- 
thagoras his Succeſſors by Ocellus Lucanus, as appears by his Book ſtill 


extant; ap; T 7 wards Obe, of the nature of the Univerſe ; to whom 


Ariſtotle hath not been a little beholding, as Lndov. Nogarola hath in 
part manifeſted in his Notes on Ocellus, altho* Ariſtotle had not the In- 
genuity of Plany, agnoſcere per quos profecerit. From Ariſtotle this Opi- 
nion together with his Name, ſpread it ſelf much farther, and became 
the Opinion moſt in vogue among the Heathen Philoſophers, eſpecially 
after the riſe of Chriſtianity ; for then not only the Peripaterics, but the 
modern Platoniſts, Plotinus, Apuleins, Taurus, Iamblichus, Alcinous, Proclus, 

and others, were all engaged in the defence of the Eternity of the World, 
thinking thereby the better to overthrow Chriſtianity. Hence came 


the hot and eager Conteſts between Froclus, Simplicius, and Philoponus, 


who undertook to anſwer Proclus his eighteen Arguments for the Eter- 
nity of the World, and to charge Ariſtorle with ſelf- contradiction in re- 
ference to it. But nothing were they more troubl'd about, than to re- 
concile the Timæus of Plato with the Eternity of the World, which they 
made to be a mere Hypotheſis, and a kind of Diagramme to ſalve Provi- 
dence withal ; altho the plain words of Plato not only there, put elſe- 
where do expreſs, as far as we can judge by his way of writing, his 
real Judgment to have been for the production of the World by Gob. 
For which purpoſe we have this obſervable Teſtimony in his Sophiſta, 


where he divides all manner of Productions of things into Divine and 


Plato So- 


Human, and oppoſes the Opinion that conceiv'd all things to be pro- 2-185: 


duc'd by an eternal Power, to the Opinion of the vulgar, which, faith 


he, was X Pun ala va rd r S. ara auroudris % avd Agvoi cas Qugone, 
that all things were produc'd by a blind force of Nature, without any Rea- 
ſon or Counſel, to which he oppoſeth the other Opinion, that they are 
made þJ} Moſs re x, engine Deas Im Vet yiſrowpns, by Divine Power with 
Infinite Reaſon and Wiſdom ;, and when Theetetus expreſſeth himſelf in 
an Academical way as to either of theſe Opinions, tlie Haſpes Eleatenſis, 
who there acts the part of the Philoſopher, tells him, if he thought 
he were inclinable to the other Opinion, vd av 5 MNelw pT) walss dvaſzatas 
iT«ags wp word uf. He woud undertake to make him confeſs the 
contrary by the Evidence of Reaſon which he wou'd bring. And we ſhall 
fee what great reaſon there is for this Opinion, when we conſider what 
weak and infirm foundations the contrary is built upon. For all the 


d. Fic. 


Arguments which either Ocellus, or Ariſtotle, or the modern Platoniſts 


make uſe of, are built on tlieſe follow ing Suppoſitions which are all 
falſe. 1. That it is unconceivable that things ſbou d ever have been in any 
other ſlate than they are. 2. That there is no other way of Production but 


/ Generation, 3. That GoD is no free Agent, but produced the World 


neceſſity of Nature. 7 
I. That it is unconceivable that things ſhou'd ever have been any other- 
wiſe than they are. The Reaſon of which ſuppoſition was this, That 
the general Concluſions of Reaſon, which they proceed upon in Philofophy, 
4 were 
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nd of Ariftocle's condemn. 

ing the Opinion of Empedecles, who the Production of the 


Id, and yet the Incorruptibility of it,  # & wich F didor of due 
2 Oats - (> fy which he acounts impoſlible, and pou this as his 


ep wrdeyorla, 


For, ſaith he, nothing elſe can be rationa aſſerted, but what we find to 


10 ferramenta qui ve- 


Hes? que machine ? s miniſtri tanti operis fuerunt ? they apprehend 
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from a thing when ir is in its greateſt perfection, to what muſt always 
have been in the fame thing; for by this means we muſt condemn ma- 
ny things for falſities which are apparently true, and believe many 


others to be true which are apparently falſe. For which Mgimonides damn. 


More Nev, 


uſeth an excellent ſimilitude. Suppoſe, ſaith he, one of exquiſite Natu- L.2. c. 17. 


ral parts, whoſe Mother dies aſſcon as be is born, and bis Father brings 
him ii in an Iſland, where be may have no ſociety with Mankind till be. 
be grown up to years of underſtanding, and that be never faw any Female 
of either Man or Beaſt'> Suppoſe nom this Perſon to enquire of the firft 
Man be ſpeaks with, how Men are born, and bow they come into the World. 
The other tells him, that every Man is bred in the Womb of one of the 
ſame. kind with our ſelves, thus and thus form d; and that while we are 
in the Womb we have à very little ps and there move and are nouriſh. 
ed, and we grow; up by little and little till we com# to ſuch a bigneſs, 
and then we come forth into the IVorld, and yet grow ſtill till we come to. 
ſuch @ proportion as we are of. Here preſently this young Man ſtops: bim 
and inquires, when we were thus little in the Womb and did live, move 
and grow, did we not eat and drink, and breath at aur Month and No- 
rils as we do now? did we nat eaſe Nature as we do now ? F it 
Je anſwer d bin, No; then be abner 2 — to deny it, and offers to 
bring ddemonſtrations that it was utterly impoſſible that it ſhou'd fo be : For, 
ſaith he, if either of us ceaſe breathing, but for an bonr, our Motion and 
Life is gone; how is it then poſſible for one of us tho never ſo little, to 
live 2 move in the Womb for ſo many Months, when it is ſo claſe, and 
ſbut up, and in the middle of the Body? F one of us, ſaith he, ſbou d 
ſwallow & little Bird, it wou'd preſently die as foon as it came inta the Sto- 
mach, ham much more if it were in the Belly £ If we ſhou'd be but for 
few days withaut eating and drinking, we cou d not live; hom can a Chili 
then continue ſo many Months without it? Again, if one doth eat and not 
void the excrement of what he eats, he will be kill d with it in few days ; 
how can it poſſibly be otherwiſe with 4 Child? Fit be reply'd that there 
is a paſſage open in the Belly at which the Child receives his nouriſhment, 
he will preſently ſay that it 1s as 15 as the other; for if our Bellies 
were ſa open, we ſba d be quickly deſtroy d. And again, if the Child 


hath all its Limbs perfeft and ſormd, how comes it not to open its Eyes, | 


Uſe the Feet, Mouth and hands, as ve de? And ſo concludes it impoſſible 
' that Man ſhou'd ever be born after this manner, Much after this way, 
faith that excellent Author, do Ariſtotle and others argue againſt the 
Production of the World; for if the World were produc'd, ſay they, it 
muſt have been thus, and thus; and it is impoſſible that it ſhou'd have 
been ſo: Why ? Becauſe we ſee things are otherwiſe now in the World. 
Which how infirm a way of arguing, it appears from the conſideration 
of the former ſimilitude, in which the Arguments are as ſtrong to prove 
the impoſſibility of that which we know to be true, as in the caſe about 
which we diſpute. i SOLES OM 
And this now leads us to the ſecond falſe Hyparbeſis which the Opi- 
nion of the World's Eternity was founded on, which is, That there is 
nd other way of Production but by Generation. Moſt of the Arguments 
which are us'd by Ocellus and Ariſtotle, againſt the Production of the 
World, run upon this ſuppoſition, - That it muſt be generated as we ſee 
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things are in the World. So Ocellus argues, Nay vs u Alu . Ocell. Tut. 
ges, „, Age Par, Rol u,˖G/, ove emdiye*) wilabonas*' ui N © fmt” 8. 
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ET dy dern) wilaCarnkav furois* g das & dana!) axpn* dE 5) Y * 
T2 neige. em d hee, u, 7 Emo T8 Bee em 76 yew g ovuriegoua v 
ut lab ohñc Tawrns drehe) Pheeg Ae. Every thing that comes into 
Being, and is ſubject to diſſolution, Bath two obſervable mutations in it; 
the one is, whereby it grows from leſs to greater, and ſtom worſe to ber- 
ter; and this is called Generation, and the height of this Mutation, Per- 
fettion : The other begins from better to worſe, and from bigger to leſs, 
and the concluſion of this is Corruption, and Diſſolution: But now, ſaith 
he, if the World had a beginning, there wou'd be ſuch n mutation in it, 
and it wou'd have grown by degrees greater, till it bad come to its Per- 
fection, and from thence it wou'd fry decay till it came to Diſſolu- 
tion But no body hath ever obſerd ſuch a mutation in the World, nei- 
ther is there any appearance of it; a de xd ard wy wowles Ag red g 
| Too Ouotov ound kad, but the M. is is ſemper idem, it varies not, nor al- 
ters any thing from it ſelf. For which he particularly inſtanceth in the 
Courſes, Symmetries, Figures, Poſitions, Intervals, Proportions of Mo- 
tion which are in the World, which things all are capable of ſuch a 
Mutation, yet we ſee no ſuch thing in the Univerſe ; from whence he 
infers, that the Univerſe was always and will be as it is. Upon the 
ſame Principle doth Ariſtotie diſpute for the Eternity of the World, from 
the Nature of his materia prima; becauſe if the Firſt Matter were ge- 
nerated, it muſt be generated of other Matter, and fo in infinitum ; and 
ſo argues from the Nature of the Heavens, that they are not capable of 
Generation and Corruption as other Bodies are, All which Arguments 
fignify no more than this, that the World was not generated as Plants 
or Animals are; and whoever right in his Wits aſſerted that it was? 
But do any of theſe Arguments prove it impoſſible, that G o Þ having 
infinite Power, ſhou'd produce the Univerſe after another way, than 
any of thoſe things are produc'd in, which we obſerve in the World? 
For we aſſert an Infinite and Eternal Being, which was the Efficient 
Cauſe of the World, who by his Omnipotent Power -produc'd it out of 
nothing, and continues it in its Being; which is well expreſs'd by the 
Author of the Refutation of Ariſtotle in Juſtin Martyr's Works. We 
Ariftot. aſſert, ſaith he, one GoD who is eternal himſelf, that bath nothing elſe 
aura. co. equal with himſelf, neither by way of ſubjettion or oppoſition, whoſe 
5. 111. Power is ſo great that nothing can hinder it; by which Power he pro- 
duc'd the World agylu iyoll . TH 75 „ % T8 i 70, x Ts was Nawſav, 7 
Crews Dino which bath no other Cauſe, either of its beginning, or of 
its being, or continuance, but only his Will. Who fully anſwers in a Phi- 
loſophical manner, the particular Allegations. out of Ariſtotle, concern- 
ing the Eternity of the World ; his deſign being, as he faith, to ſhew 
un x, 7 Smodentlinluy emenulu, nat tv aM ED M Oes me % 
Miso xu Moſes Wordv, Wo weren , d dxacuy 73 c diogoapues. 
That the Greek Philoſophers in their Diſcourſes concerning Go p and the 
Creation, were very far from being as good as their word, to obſerve the 
Lame of Demonſtration, but inſtead of them proceeded only upon Opinions 
and Conjectures. And to this particular, of the Poſſibility of another 
way of Production, beſides that of Generation, he proves it from Ari- 
ſtotle's own Opinion, from the equal neceſſity of the Exiſtence of Mat- 
Juſt. Mar. ter, as of GO D. For, ſaith he, if GO D can produce any thing out of 
65. f. 113. Matter, which is as neceſſarily exiſtent as himſelf, he may produce ſome- 
ye out 4 nothing. For the ſame repugnancy that there is in that which 
9 


is abſolutely nothing, to be procluc d, the ſame muſt there be in that which 
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3s neceſſarily exiſtent, How then can Gop produce ſomething out of 
Matter which neceſſarily exiſts, and not be able to produce ſomething 
out of nothing? For if Matter have its Original from it ſelf, how can 
it be ſubje& to the Power of another? And beſides, if we acknowledge 
Gob to have his Being from himſelf, and on that account attribute in- 
finite Power to him, by the ſame Reaſon we muſt attribute it to Mat- 
ter. But whatever hath infinite Power in it ſelf, hath à Power upon 
ſomething beyond it ſelf ; but if Gop and Matter have it both, they 
can never have Power upon each other, or without themſelves. Which 
is a far greater Abſurdity than the mere aſſerting a Power to produce 
ſomething out of nothing, which is imply d in the very Notion of in- 
finite Power; for if it be confin d to any Matter, the Power is not in- 


finite, becauſe we cannot but conceive the bounds of it; for it extends 


o farther than Matter doth. So that a Power of Creation is imply'd 
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in the very Notion of a Deity; and therefore it is a mere Sophiſm to 


argue, becauſe the World cou'd not be generated, therefore it cou'd not 
be produc'd, unleſs any other way of Production but by Generation, be 
prov'd impoſſible. | 1 | - 

A third falſe Hypotheſis they proceeded on was this, That the Being 
of the World was no effe of GoD's Will, but of the neceſſity of Nature. 
For altho' the Philoſophers we now ſpeak of, did aſſert a Deity, which 
in ſome ſenſe might be call'd the Cauſe of the World, = they withal 
aſſerted that the World was co-equal with Gop himſelf; and ſo tho 
there might be. ſome priority in order of Cauſes between them, yet 
there was none in order of Time, or Duration; as we ſee the Light, 
tho' it flows from the Sun, yet the Sun is never without Light. This 


Ariſtotle proves from the neceſſity of Motion and Time: For, faith he, 


whatever is mov'd, muſt be mor d by ſomething elſe, and conſequently there 
enuſt be a running, in infinitum : But this runs on a falſe Suppoſition of 
the neceſlity of a continual Phy/ical Motion in Things, which we deny, 
ſince Gop by his infinite Power may give Motion to that which had it 
not before; and ſo all that can be prov d, is the neceſſity of ſome firſt 
Cauſe, which we aſſert, but no neceſſity at all of his continual Acting, 
ſince he may cauſe Motion when he pleaſe. And for Time continually 
exiſting, it denotes nothing real in it ſelf exiſting, but only our man- 
ner of Conception, of the Duration of Things, as it is conceiv'd to be- 
long to Motion; and ſo can argue nothing as to the real Exiſtence of 


Things from all Eternity. But the latter Platoniſts look upon theſe as 


inſufficient ways of Probation, and therefore argue from thoſe Attri- 
butes of Gop, which they conceive moſt neceſſary and agreeable to 


Gop's Nature; and by which the World was produc'd if at all: So 


that by the ſame Arguments whereby we prove that the World was 
made by God, they prove it to have been from all Eternity. It was 
well and truly ſaid in Plato, in his Timæus, That the Goodneſs of GO 
was the Cauſe f the Production of the World :. From which Speech the 
more modern Platoniſts gather à neceſſity, of the. World's Eternity; for 
from hence they infer, That ſince Go was always Good, he muſt al- 
ways have an Object to exerciſe his Goodneſs upon; as the Sun diſpar- 
ſerb his light as ſoon as be is bimſelf. True, were Go p of the Nature 


VII 


of the Sun, it wou'd be ſo with him; or were the Sun of the Nature of 


Gob, it wou'd not be ſo with it. But there is this vaſt different be- 
tween them, that tho? Go be eſſentially and neceſſarily Good, yet the 
communications of his Goodneſs are the effects of his Will, and not 


Mm 2 merely 
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merely of his Nature: For, were not the Acts of Beneficence and Good- 

neſs in God the free acts of his Will, Man muſt be made as happy as he 

was capable of being, not only upon his firſt Exiſtence in the World, 

but as long as it ſhou'd continue, by mere neceſſity of Nature, without 

any intervention of the Will or Actions of Men. And ſo there cou d 

be no ſuch difference as that of good and bad Men in the World ; For, 

if the lettings forth of God's Goodneſs to the World be fo neceſſary, 

all Men muſt become neceſſarily Good, if God's Goodneſs be fo great 

as to be able to make Men ſo ; which I ſuppoſe will not be queſtion d. 

By this then, when we ſee that the communications of God's Goodneſs 

tothe World are free, and depend upon the eternal Counſels of his Will, 

which is a depth too great for us to approach, or look into: By what 

neceſſity then, if Gop be a free Agent, and of infinite Wiſdom, as well 

as neſs, muſt we either aſſert the Eternity of the World, or fear 

to deprive God of his eſſential Goodneſs > Whereas to make the com- 

munications of Gos Goodneſs ad extra. neceſſary, and therefore to 

make the World from Eternity, that he might have an Object to exerciſe 

his Goodneſs on, is, to take as much off from the infinite Perfe&ion and 
Self-ſufficiency of the Divine Nature, as it wou'd ſeem to flatter his 

Goodneſs. For Gop cannot be himſelf without his Goodneſs ; and if 

his Goodneſs cannot be without ſome Creature to ſhew or diſplay it up- 

on, Gop cannot be perfect nor happy, without his Creatures, becauſe 

theſe are neceſſary iſſues of his Goodneſs ; and conſequently we make 

the Being of the Creatures neceſſary to his being Gop. Which is the 

higheſt derogation from the abſolute Perfection of the Divine Nature. 

Me aſſert then ſo much Goodneſs in Gop, as none can be imagin'd 

greater; we aſſert, that it was from the communication of this Divine 

Goodneſs which gave Being to the World ; but withal we acknowledg 

GoD to be an Agent infinitely wiſe and free, who diſpenſeth this Good- 

neſs of his in ſuch a way and manner as is beſt pleaſing to himſelf, tho 

ever agreeable to his Nature. As God is infinitely good in himſelf, ſo 

whatever he doth is ſutable to this Nature of his; but the particular 
determinations of the Acts of God's Beneficence belong to the Will of 

— Go, as he is a moſt free and independent Agent; ſo that Goodneſs, 

as it imports the neceſſary re&itude of the Divine Nature, implies a 

Perfe&ion inſeparable from the true Idea of GoD; but as it is taken 

for the expreſſions of Divine Bounty to ſomewhat without, as the Ob- 

ject of it, it is not imply d in our conception of Gop, as to his Na- 

ture, but belongs to the free determinations of his Will. We cannot 

then, neither ought we to determine any thing concerning the particu- 

lar ways of God's Bounty towards the whole Univerſe, or any part of 

it, _ farther than Gop himſelf hath declar'd it to us. Now we ſee 
the World exiſts, we have cauſe to adore that Goodneſs of Gop, which 
not only gave a Being to the Univerſe, but continually upholds it, and 
plentifully provides for the Creatures which he hath made in it. Which 

cicero de the Heathen was ſo ſenſible of, that the Stoic in Tully taking not ice of 
F. the abundant proviſion which is made in the World, not only for Man's 
| ans Þ but for delight and ornament, cries out, It interdum Prone 


noſira Epicurea efſe videatur : God's Providence doth abundantly exceed 
Man's Neceſſity. . We ſee then from this Diſcourſe, how unſafe and un- 
ſatisfactory (that I may not ſay bold and preſumptuous) thoſe: Argu- 
ments are, which are drawn from a general Conſideration of the Divine | 
Nature and Goodneſs, without regard had to the determinations of his 
6 FEST 8 ; Will, 
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Will, as to the exiſtence of things in the World. It cannot certain] 
then be an Argument of er great force with any candid: Inquirers afs 
ter Truth and Reaſon, which hath been lately pleaded in the behalf of 
that Pythagorean Hypotheſis, of the Præ- exiſtence of Souls, viz. That if 
it be 2 for Men's Souls to be at all, the ſooner they are, the better; 
but we are moſt certain that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God will do that 
which is beſt; and therefore if they can enjoy themſelves before they come 
into theſe terreſtrial Bodies (it being better for them to enjoy themſelves 
than not) they muſt be before they come into theſe Bodies. Wherefore the + 
Præ-exiſtence of Souls is a — reſult of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 
God, who can no more fail to do that which is beff than he can to un- 
derſtand it. I now ſeriouſly inquire of ſuch who love Reaſon above 
Plato and Pythagoras, whether if the Eternity of the World were put 
into the Argument inſtead of the Pre-exiſtence of Souls, this Argument 
wou'd not hold as ſtrongly for that, as it doth for Pre-exiſtence ; and 
if I am bound to believe Præ- exiſtence on this ground, I be not likewiſe 
bound to believe at leaſt the Souls of Men eternal, if not the Univerſe ? 
But how reconcilable the Eternity of the World is to the Eythagoric 
Cabala of the Creation, I am yet to underſtand. But if this Argument 
doth not at all infer the Eternity of the World, as we have ſhew'd it 
doth not, much leſs doth it Pre-exiſtence of Souls. 


We have thus far conſider d the firſt Hypotheſis, which is repugnant VIII. 


to Moſes, concerning the Origin of the Univerſe, whith 1s that which 
aſſerts the Eternity of the World as it it; we come now to the ſecond, 
which attributes the Formation of the World as it is, to Gop, as the 
efficient Cauſe ; but attributes Eternity to the Matter out of which the 
World was fram'd. I am not ignorant that ſome who wou'd be taken 
for the Maſters of Reaſon, are ſo far from conceiving this _—_ to 
be repugnant to the Text of Moſes, that they conceive it to 
nvine ſenſe of it, vis. That there was a: pre-exiſtent Matter, out of 
which Gop form d the World. But I wou d willingly underſtand how 
Moſes wou'd have expreſs d that Matter it ſelf was created, ſuppoſing 
it had been his intention to have ſpoken it; for altho"” the word win. 
may not of it ſelf imply neceſſarily the Production of things out of no- 
thing, i. e. out of no 3 Matter; yet it is acknowledg d by 
all, that no word us'd by the Fews is more proper to that than wa is 3 
and P. Fagius cites it from R. Nachmani, That the Hebrew Languag. 
hath no other word to Lc ſuch a Praduction out of nothing but: 80; 
It is therefore a very weak manner of arguing, That becauſe. 872 is 
ſometimes us d for no more than du, therefore the World was created 
out of pre-exiſtent. Matter; all that can rationally be inferr d, is, that 
from the mere force and importance of that word the contrary cannot 
be collected: But if other places of Scripture compar d, and the evi- 
dence of Reaſon, do make it clear, that there could be no pre-exiſtenr 
Matter which was uncreated, then it will neceſſarily follow, that Cre- 
ation muſt be taken in its proper Senſe. And in this Senſe it is evident, 
that not only Fews and Chriſtians, but even the Heathens themſelves 


o 


the ge- vohelins | 


underſtood Moſes, as is plain by Galen, where he compares the Opinion c d 
of Moſes with that of Epicurus, and ingenuouſly confeſſeth that of Mo- vs pr. 
ſes, which attributed the Production of Fhiigs to Gob, to: be fat more 


rational ard probable than that of Epicurus, which aſſign d the Origin 
of Things to a mere caſual concourſe of Atoms > But wathaF adds that 
be muſt diſſent from both; and ſides with Moſes as to the „ 
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ſuch Things as depend on Generation, but aſſerts the præ-exiſtence of 
Matter, and withal, that God's power could not extend it ſelf Pg the 
capacity of the Matter which it wrought upon. Atque id eſt, ſaith he, 
in quo ratio noftra ac Platonis, tum aliorum qui apud Græcos de rerum na- 
ture relle conſcripſerunt, a Mofe diſſidet. How true thefe words are, 
will appear afterwards. Chalcidius in his Commentaries on Plato's Ti- 
mæus, where he ſpeaks of the Origin of dn, which in him is {till tran- 
ſlated Sylva, and inquires into the different Opinions of all Philoſophers 
about it, takes it for granted, that according to Moſes, this van had its 


Production from GoD. Hebræi Syluam generatam efſe confitentur 5, quo- 


rum ſapientiſſimus Moyſes non humana facundia, fed Divina, ut ferunt, 
inſpiratione vegetatus, in eo libro, qui de genitura mundi cenſetur, ab ex- 
ordio fic eſt profatus, juxta interpretationem LXF. prudentium; Initio 
Deus fecit cœlum & terram. Terra autem erat inviſibilis & incompta. 
Ut vero ait Aquila; Caput rerum condidit Deus cœlum & terram ;, terra 
porro inanis erat & nibil; velut Symmachus ;, Ab exordio condidit Deus 
calum & terram. Terra porro fuit otioſum quid, confuſumque &. inordi- 
natum. Sed Origenes aſſeverat ita ſibi ab Hebreis eſſe perſuaſum, quod 
in aliquantum ſit a vera proprietate derivata interpretatio. Fuiſſe enim in 
exemplari, Terra autem ſtupida quadam erat admiratione. Onnia tamen 
hec in unum aizmt concurrere, ut & generata, ſic ea que ſubjefta eſt uni- 
verſo 1 ſylva, ſermoneſque ipſos ſic rr pues Where we find 
by the Teſtimony of Chalcidius, an univerſal conſent as to the Producti- 
on of the Univerſal Corporeal Matter by God; for that is all which is 
underſtood by his term of generata eff. But this fame Author after- 
wards tells us, that by Heavens and Earth in the firſt Verſe of Geneſis, 
we are not to underſtand the viſible Heavens and Earth: For, ſaith he, 
the Heavens, which are called the Firmament, were created after, and on 
the third Day, when the Waters were ſeparated, the dry Land appeared, 
which cas called Earth, Qui tumultuario contenti ſunt intellectu, cœlum 
hoc quod videmus, & terram qua ſubvehimur, dici putant ; Na qui al- 
tius indagant, negant hoc cœlum ab initio fafium, fed ſecundo die. And 
therefore by the Heavens he underſtands Incorpoream Naturam, and by 
Earth, bb, or the Primogenial Matter. And this, ſaith he, appears by 
the following words, The Earth was inviſible and without form; i. e. this 
to Matter, before it was brought into order by the Power and 
Wiſdom of God, remain'd a rude and indigeſted Lump; and that 
which is ſo, might well be call'd Invifible and without Form. And 
therefore it is called inanit and nihil, becauſe of its capacity of receiving 
all Forms, and having none of its own. Symmachus calls it otioſa & 
indigefe the former, becauſe of its inability to produce any thing of 
its ſelf; the latter, becauſe it wanted a Divine Power to bring it into 
due order. The ſtupidity and. admiration which Origen attributes to 
it, he conceives to relate to the Majeſty of Gop, who was the Orderer 
and Contriver of it, ſiquidem Opificis &. Auftoris ſui Majeſtate capta ſtu- 


puerit. Thus we fee, that according to Moſes, the firſt Matter of the 


Origen. 


World was produced by Gop, which is largely manifeſted by Origen a- 


Philec£.24- gainſt the Marcionifts, a fragment of which is extant in his Philocalia; 


Tertull. 


ad Hermog. 


per tor. 
IX, 


and by Tertullian againſt Hermogenes, and others, who from. the Opini- 
on of the prz-exiftence of Matter, are call'd Materiarii. 1 
Having thus clear'd the Senſe of Maſes, it is far more difficult to 
find out the true Opinions of the ancient Philoſophers, concerning the 
production or eternity of Corporeal Matter, there having been ſo great 
Nis | diſlentions, 


\ 
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difſentions, not only about the thing it ſelf, bur about the Opinions of 
ſome about it. For it is plain by Plutarch his bvxoſovie, as well as the 232 
Diſcourſes of the later Platoniſtt, how eager ſome have been to inter- ref. 3 
pret Plato's Timæus in favour of the Eternity, at leaſt of Matter, if not of Tim. 
the World. But altho' Plato doth aſſert therein a præ- exiſtence of 
rude Matter, before the formation of the World, yet I ſee no reaſon 
why he ſhould be otherwiſe underſtood than in the ſame Senſe that we 
believe a Chaos, to have gone before the bringing the World into the or- 
der it is now in. And in that Senſe may thoſe places in Plutarch be in- 
terpreted, 3 8 & T un e n Pprors, dNN & TE pull mne 6 In tyol©- 
and ſo likewiſe thoſe following words, 5 98 Sox Sre owjuc 79 d e, Sr 
x 7 d e for the meaning may be no more, than that 
Plato conceiv'd that all the Productions of the kinds of Things which | 
are in the World, was out of a præ- exiſtent Hyle, the one Spiritual 
and Intelligible, out of which he ſuppos'd Souls to be form'd, the o- 
ther Senſible and Corporeal, out of which other Beings which were 
more groſs and material, were produced. So Chalcidius tells us, that Chalcia. in 
both Pythagoras and Plato look'd upon conſtitutionem Syluæ to be opus ann, 
Providentiæ; which I ſuppoſe relates not only to the bringing of Matter 
into Form, but to the production of Matter it ſelf. But after this he 
takes a great deal of Pains to ſearch out the true meaning of Plato, con- F. 401. 
cerning the Origin of Hyle; and mentions the great diſſentions among 
the Platoniſts about it, and the obſcurity of the Timæus in it. To him 
therefore I refer the Reader: Who likewiſe brings in Numenius largely 
diſcourſing concerning the Opinion of Pythagoras about it, who con- 
demns all rhoſe, as not underſtanding Pythagoras, who attribute to him 
the production of the indeterminate Hyle. "Theſe are his words, Nu- Pas. 303. 
menius ex Pythagore Magiſterio Stoicorum hoc de initiis dogma refellens, 
Pythagore dogmate, cui concinere dicit dogma Platonicum, ait Pythagoram, 
Deum quidem ſingularitatis nomindſſe (nomine appellaſſe ) ſyluam vero dui- 
tatis. Quam duitatem indeterminatam quidem, minime genitam, limita- 
tani vero, generatam eſſe dicere. Hoc eft, antequam exornaretur quidem, 
forniamque & ordinem nanciſceretur, ſine ortu & generatione ;, exornatam 
vero atque illuftratam, a Digeſtore Deo eſſæ generatam. Atque ita quia 
generations ſit e yan 1; ok inornatum illud minime generatum, ægquæ- 
vum Deo; a quo eft ordinatum, intelligi debeat. Sed nonnullos Pythago- 
reos, vim ſententiæ non recte aſſecutos, _ dici etiam illam indeter- 
minatam &. immenſam duitatem, ab una ſing ularitatè inſtitutam, rece- 
dente a natura ſua ſingularitate, & in duitatis habitum * 5 But 
however theſe Pythagore ans might be deceiv d, who thought the Unity 
it ſelf became the Deity ; yet it is evident by Numenius, that he look d 
on the undetermin'd and confus'd Matter to have been co-eval with Gop 
himſelf, and not produced by him. And if Numenius be as much to be 
credited in this as when he calls Plato, Moſes Atticus, then the Creation 
of Univerſal Matter can be no part of Pythagoras his philoſophic Ca- 
bala. ' But whatever were the Opinions of Plato and Pythagoras, con- 
cerning the firſt Origin of Matter, we are certain that the Stoics gene- 
rally aſſerted the improduction of Matter, and make that to be as necet- 
ſary a paſſive Principle for the Being. of the World, as Gop is the active 
and efficient Cauſe. So Diogenes Laertius reports of the Stoical Princi- 
ples concerning the Origin of the Univerſe : Q 5 adrett d& f _ 
wy odo 18 woisy Y Waco 1 H By wagyov ir) I dnco) U 7 unlin* #5 4 
wotoy, + © euirh tilov + Dev They make two principles of the Univerſe, 4 . 
one Ste. l. 1. c. 4. 
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one active, and the other paſſive; the paſfive, an Eſſeuce without quality, 
called Hyle or confuſed Matter; the active, the Reaſon which acts on the 

Senec. Epiſt. other, which is GOD. Theſe two Principles Seneca calls Cauſa &. mate- 
* ria; eſſe vero debet, faith he, aliquid unde fiat; deinde, a quo fiat; 
hoc cauſa eſt, illud materia. Altho' Seneca ſeems to make a Query of 
Idem Pre. it elſewhere ; quantum Deus poſſit? materiam ipſe ſibi formet, an 
2 Nat. gatd utatur £ But Zeno is expreſs in Stobæus, Ouriav fi) T r dev way- 
Stob. Eclag. Twy wer unlw, Twrky e Taq dio, Sr when yirmpplu Er: Nc Ie. 
Phyſic. The firſt Eſſence of all is Matter, which is eternal, and not capable of acceſ- 
Chalcid. in jon, or diminution. To the ſame purpoſe Chalcidius ſpeaks, Stoici ortum 
rate ſyluæ rejiciunt , quin potius ipſam G- Deum, duo totius rei ſumunt 
mnitia, Deum, ut opificem; Sylvam, ut que operationi ſubjiciatur. 
Una quidem eſſentid preditos facientem, &. quod fit ac patitur, id 
corpus eſſe; diverſa vero virtute; quia faciat Deum; quia fiat, Syl- 
Dam eſſe. | „„ 

X. Haling now found out the certain Aſſertors among the Heathen Phi- 
loſophers of the eternity and improduction of Matter as the paſſive 
Principle of things, we come to examin the reafon of this Hyporbeſes, 
and whether there were foundation enough for this matter to ſubſiſt up- 
on to all Eternity? It might be ſufficient prejudice againſt this Opini- 
on, that it was built on the ſame infirm Concluſions which that of 
the Eternity of the whole World was, viz. that Maxim which 4 20. 
attributes to Democritus, but was embraced by all thoſe Philoſophers 
who deny'd production of Matter, Hu ee T2 pn &IG> vive, Hine eig 20 
Un zv Pheigecy, that nat hing cori d be produced out of nothing, nr could re- 
tun into nothing; which as we have already ſaid, was only taken up 
from the eſtabliſhed order of the Univerſe, and the manner of produ- 
ction of material Beings. But this is not all we have to charge this Hy- 
pothefis with; for, | ; Oh 

1. It is repugnant to the natural Notion of a Deity, which muſt im- 

y in it an Omnipotent Power; For otherwiſe we degrade him to the 
imbecillity of finite Creatures, if he cannot produce any thing which 
doth not imply a contradiction: but what contradiction is there in this, 
that Gop ſhou'd give a Being to that which had none before? For thar 
is all we underſtand by Creation, vis. the producing of ſomething out 
of nothing, or which had nothing out of which it was produc'd. Row 
what repugnancy 1s there to any free Principle of Reaſon, that a Pow- 
er infinite ſhou'd raiſe an Inſe& into Being without any paſſive Princi- 
ple out of which it was caus'd; and if an Infinite Power can do that, 
it may as well produce the World out of nothing, elſe the Power wou'd 
not be Infinite; for it wou'd have its bounds ſet, that thus far it cou'd 

and no farther. Now if ſuch a Power in God implies no contra- 
iction in it ſelf, I ſay, the aſſerting the neceſſary exiſtence of Matter 
implies a contradiction to this Power. For, 1. a Power to produce 
ſomething out- of nothing wou'd be to no purpoſe, if a paſſive Princi- 
ble or pre-exiſtent Matter be neceſſary to the Production of any thing; 
and ſo that Being which hath a power to produce ſomething out of no- 
thing, hath only a power to produce ſomething out of ſomething, which 
is a plain contradiction. 2. If Gop hath a power to produce 9 
out of nothing, either this power doth extend to the. production of this 
Matter, or not; if it doth, then it depends on him; if not, his power 
is not Infinite, and ſo the ſame power is Infinite and not Infinite; 
which is another contradiction. So that it is plainly repugnant to 
a : 4 the 
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the Notion of a Go, to aſſert the neceſſary and eternal exiſtence of 


Matter. | | 
2. If Matter be unproduced, then neceſſary Exiſtence muſt belong 


to it as well as to GoD ; and if neceſſary Exiſtence belongs to Matter, 
Infinite Powe” muſt belong to it too; for whatever neceſſarily exiſts is 
Self-originated ; whatever 1s Self-originated, cou'd not by any Cauſe 
whatſoever be hinder'd from Being ; what cannot by any Cauſe be hin- 
der'd from Being, hath Infinite Power; what hath Infinite Power, may 
produce any thing, and is Gop, and ſo Matter cannot be a mere paſſive 
Principle, but muſt be an active, and muſt be Gop himſelf, or elſe there 
muſt be more Gods rhan one. To an Argument ſomething of this na- 


ture Hermogenes in Tertullian replies, that Matter wou'd not loſe the _ 
ad ue. 


Name or Nature of Matter, becauſe of its Co- eternity with Gop, nei- — 
ther cou d it be GoD merely on that account, unleſs it had other things « 4. 


that were agreeable to the Nature of Gop as well as that. But I have 
already ſhew'd that neceſſary Exiſtence implies other Perfections going 
along with it: which is likewiſe thus prov'd by Tertullian in anſwer to 
Hermogenes;, The reaſon of the Imperfe&ions which are to be ſeen in 


any Creatures, 1s from hence, that they derive their Beings from a high- 


er Cauſe, who creates them in what order he pleaſes ; but that which 
Hath its original from it ſelf, muſt on that account want thoſe Imperfe- 
ctions which other Creatures in the World have; and therefore if ne- 
ceſſary obey of the Nature of Matter, all other Perfections muſt 
belong to it too: and ſo there can be no ſuperiority and inferiority be- 
tween-GoD and Matter, becauſe on both ſides there will be neceſſary Ex- 


iſtence. Divinitas gradum non habet, utpote unica: and ſo the eternal Tertu, c. 7. 


exiſtence of Matter, is repugnant to the Unity of Gop. 

3. It is repugnant to the Independency of Gop: for it makes Gop 
ſubject to Matter, and not Matter to Gop. For if Gop cannot pro- 
duce any thing without præ-exiſtent Matter, the Matter is neceſſary to 
his Action, and ſo GoD muſt depend on that which he can do nothing 


without; and ſo God's uſing Matter, is as Tertullian ſpeaks, ex neceſ- 


fitate mediocritatis ſue, to help him in the production of things, Nemo bid. c. 3. 


non ſubjicitur ei cujus Eger ut poſſit uti, as he goes on. Thus Matter at 
laſt is crept above the Deity, that Gop can do nothing without its aid 
and concurrence ;' and ſo as Tertullian ſharply ſays, God is beholding to 
Matter for every Being known to the World; grande beneficium Deo contu- 
lit ut haleret hodie per quam Deus copnoſceretur, & omnipotens vocaretur, 
niſi quod jam non onniputens, fi non & hoc potens ex nibilo omnia proferre. 
* we ſee how irreconcilable this Ho is with theſe Attributes 
. of Gann (= am eh ag 8 5 | 

4. It is repugnant to the Immenſity of Gop. For either Gop did 
Exiſt ſeparate fiom this Eternal Matter, or was conjoyn'd with it: if 


conjoyn'd -with i, then both made but one Being, as Maximus, ' or Orig. Phi. 


Origen argues; if ſeparate from it, then there muſt be ſomething be- 


tween them, and ſo there will be three real improduced things. If it 
be anſwer'd that they are neither conjoyn'd nor ſeparate, but GoD is in 


Matter as in his proper place, as the Steics aſſerted, it is eaſily reply'd, - 
that either then he is in a part of Matter, or the whole Matter; if in a 


part onty, he cannot be immenſe ; if in the whole as his adequate place, 
how cou'd he then ever frame the World? For either he muſt then re- 
cede from that part in which he was, and contract himſelf into a nar- 
rower compaſs, that he might faſhion that _ of the World which he 
| n was 


c. 24. 
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was about, or elſe he might likewiſe frame part of himſelf with that 
part of the World which he was then framing of, which conſequence is 
unavoidable on the Stoical Hypotheſis of Gob's being Corporeal and con- 
fin d to the World as his proper place. And ſo much for this ſecond Hy- 
potheſis concerning the Origin of the Univerſe, which ſuppoſeth the 
eternity of Matter as co-exiſting with Gop. | 

XI. I come now to that which makes moſt noiſe in the World, which is 
the Aromical or Epicurean Hypotheſis ; but will appear to be as irrational 
as either of the foregoing, as far as it concerns the giving an account of 
the Origin of the Univerſe. For otherwiſe ſuppoſing a Deity which 
produc'd the World and put it into the order it is now in, and ſupreme- 
ly governs all things in the World, that many of the Phenomena of the 
Univerſe, are far more intelligibly explain'd by Matter and Motion than 
by ſubſtantial Forms, and real Qualities, free and unprejudic'd 
Minds do now ſcruple. But becauſe theſe little Particles of Matter may 
give a tolerable account of many appearances of Nature, that therefore 
there ſhou'd be nothing elſe but Matter and Motion in the World, and 
that the Origin of the Univerſe thou'd be from no wiſer Principle than 
the caſual concourſe of theſe Atoms, is one of the Evidences of the prone- 
neſs of Mens minds to be intoxicated with thoſe Opinions they are 
once in love with. When they are not content to allow an Hypotbefes 
its due place and ſubſerviency to Gop, and Providence, but think rheſe 
Atoms have no force at all in them unleſs they can extrude a Deity quite 
out of the World. For it is moſt evident that it was not ſo much the 
truth as the ſerviceableneſs of this Hypotbefss, which hath given it en- 
tertainment among Men of Atbeiſtical Spirits. Epirurus himſelf in his 
Epiſtle to Pythoctes urgeth that as a conſiderable circumſtance in his 
big. Opinion that he brought no Gop down upon the Stage to put things in 
Tren, . order, g i Dela dos weys rehra prdyan wegrayidw, which his Pariphraſt 

Nat. I. 3. Luusretius hath thus rendret. 55 101 * 
Negunquam nobis divinitus efſe paratam 

Natutam rerum. 1 . 

F this Opinion then be true, the Hiſtory of the Creation quite gal to 
the ground; on which account we are oblig'd more particularly to con- 
ſider the reafon of it. The Hypotheſes then of Epicurus is, chat before 
the 2 was brought * and Order be in, _— 
an infinite empty Space, in which were an innumerable company of fol 
Particles or 2 differem ſizes and ſhapes, which 7 weight 
were in continual motion, and that by the various occunſions of theje, all 
the Bodies of the Univerſe were fram d into that order they nom are? in. 
Which is fully expreſs'd by Dionyſus in Euſæbius, and very agreeably to 

Each. the. Sence of Epicurus in his Epiſtles to Herodotus and Pyt hocles, and to 
Prep. E. what Phuarch reports of the Sence of Fhicurus, tho he names him not 
van. , (if at leaſt that Book be his, which Muretus denies) the words of Dio- 


C. 22. P. 


421. K. St. nyſius are theſe concerning the Fyicur 


» + 


cans, oi N drops wegonntoiee ape 
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Phil. I. 1. caregyeys ev 'TegCannguſucr, r r g Paci rds ATYES WS ETYY EV Ov Th eve. Pee g- 
e, Idas, aimopares Ts chen lic d\duikes 21g pihulun d ran 3, evamNuouſpas 
Anno. in Ne 1 o anne embiaptiuy, 9 Sr role 460109, ra Ov a, ud 
— Nov de nbogtes areiges Bc. So that according to this Opinion, all the 

account we have of the Origin of the World, is from this general Ren- 

dezvous of Atoms in this infinite Space, in which after many encounters 


and 
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and facings about, they fell into their ſeveral Troops, and made up that 
order d Battalia which now the World is the Scheme of. It was not 
imprudently done of Epicurus to make the Worlds infinite, as well as 
his Space and Atoms; for by the ſame reaſon that his Atoms wou'd 
make one World, they might make a thouſand; and who wou'd ſpare 


for Worlds, when he might make them ſo eaſily? Lucretius gives us in 


ſo exact an account of the ſeveral courſes the Atoms took up in diſpoſing 
themſelves into Bodies, as tho' he had been Muſter-Maſter General at 


the Rendezouz ; for thus he ſpeaks of his Atoms. 


ue quia multa modis multis mutata per omns | Lucret.l.x; 


Ex Infinito vexantur percita plagis, 

Omne genus motus & cœtus expertunds, 
Tandem deveniunt in taleis diſpoſituras, 
Qualibus hæc rerum conſiſtit ſumma creata. 


And more particularly afterwards, 


Sed quia multa modis multis primordia rerum | | Tucret. 1.36 


Ex Infinito jam tempore percita plagis, 
Ponderibuſque ſuis conſuerunt concita ferri, 
 Onmimodiſque coire, atque onnia pertentare, 
* Quac inter ſe poſſunt congreſſa creare ; 
. Ut non fit mirum, ſi in taleis diſpoſituras 
Deciderunt quoque, & in taleis venere meatus, 
Qualibus hæc rerum genitur nunc ſumma novando. 


Thus we ſee the ſubſtance of the Epicurean Hypotheſis, that there was 
an infinite number of Atoms, which by their frequent occurſions did 
at laſt meet with thoſe of the ſame nature with them, and theſe being 
conjoyn'd together made up thoſe Bodies which we ſee; ſo that all the 
account we are able to give according to this Hypotheſis of all the Phe- 
nomena of the Univerſe, is from the fortuitous concourſe of the Atoms 
in the firſt forming of the World, and the different contexture of them 
in Bodies. And this was deliver'd by the ancient Epicureans not with 
any Doubt or Heſitation, but with the greateſt Confidence imaginable. 
So Tully obſerves of Velleius the Epicurean, beginning his Diſcourſe, f- 
denter ſane ut ſolent iſti, nibil tam verens quam ne dubitare de aliqua re 
vidleretur; tanquam modo ex Deorum concilio, & ex Epicuri intermundiis 
deſcendiſſet : Confidence was the peculiar Genius of that Sect, which we 
hall ſee in them to be accompany'd with very little reaſon, 4 

For thoſe two things which make any e in Philoſophy to be 
rejected, this Atomieal Hypotheſis is una voidably charg'd with; and 
thoſe are, F the principles be taken up without — — in reaſon 


for them; and if they cannot give any ſufficient account of the Phænomena 


of the World. I ſhall therefore make it appear, That this Hypothefss, as 
to the Origin of the Univerſe, is firſt, merely precarious, and built on no 
ſufficient grounds of Reaſon. Secondly, That it cannot give any ſatisfatto- 

ry account of the Origin of things. - | #2 
1. That it is a precarious Hypotheſis, and hath no evidence of Rea- 
ſon on which it ſhou'd be taken up; and that will be prov'd by two 
things. 1. I is ſuch an Hypotheſis as the Epicureans themſelves cou d 
bave no certainty of according to their own principles. 2. That the main 
| Nn 2 principles 
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principles of the Hypotheſis its ſelf are repugnant to theſe Catholic FORE 
Nature which are obſerv'd in the Univerſe: | | | 
1. The Epicureans according to their own Principles, cou d haue no cer- 


tan of the truth of this Hypotheſis. And that, 1. Becauſe they cou'd 
have no certain Evidence of its Truth. 2, Becauſe their way of proving 


Cicero de 
Nat. Deor. : 
I. 2. 


i”, Gaſſend. 
de Logica 
Epicuri, 
Op. To. 1. 
c. 7. Can. 7. 


it was inſufficient. | 5 

1. That they cou d haue no certain evidence of the truth of it, I prove 
from thoſe Criteria, which Epicurus lays down as the only certain Rules 
of judging the truth of things by; and thoſe were Senſe, Anticipation 
and Paſſion. Let Senſe be never ſo infallible a Rule of Judgment, yet 
it is impoſſible there ſhou'd be any Evidence to Senſe of the truth of 
this Hypotheſis ; and let him extend his v wegopptypor as long as he 
pleaſe, which was his great help for correcting the errors of Senſe, vis. 
as it was in the Roman Court when the Caſe was not clear, ampliandum 
eſt : So Epicurus wou'd have the Object repreſented every way it cou'd 
be before he paſt his Judgment ; yet this prudent Caution wou'd do him 
no good for this Hypotheſis, unleſs he were ſo wile as to ſtay till this 
World were crumbl'd into Atoms again, that by That he might judg of 
the Origin of it. There is but one way left to find out the truth of 
Things inevident to Senſe, "20 by Epicurus's own Confeſſion all theſe 
Atoms are, which are now the component Particles of Bodies ; much 
more thoſe which by their fortuitous concourſe gave Being to the 
World) and that is, if ſomething evident to Senſe doth apparently prove 
it, which is his way of proving a Vacuity in Nature and Motion : But 
tho that be eaſily anſwer d by Principles different from thoſe of Epi- 
curus, and more rational; yet that very way of Probation fails him in 
this preſent Hypotheſis. For what is there evident to Senſe which proves 
a fortuitous concourſe of Atoms for the production of Things? Nay, 
if we grant him, that the compoſition of Bodies is nothing elſe but the 
Contexture of theſe inſenſible Particles, yet this is far from being an evi- 
dence to Senſe, that theſe Particles without any wiſe and directing Pro- 
vidence ſhou'd make up ſuch Bodies as we ſee in the World. And here, 
when we ſpeak of the evidence of Senſe, we may well aſk, as the Stoic 
in Tully doth, whether ever Fpicurus found a Poem made by the caſual 
throwing of Letters together ; and if a concourſe of Atoms did produce 
the World, cur porticum, cur templum, cur domum, cur urbem non poteſt? 
May did it never produce a Cloyſter, a Temple, a Houſe, a City, which 


are far eaſier things than the World? I know Epicurus will ſoon reply, 


That things are otherwiſe in the World now than when it was produc d; 
I grant it, and from thence prove, that becauſe no ſuch thing ever hap- 
pens in the World now, as a merely caſual concourſe of Atoms to produce 
any things, Epicurus could have no Evidence from Senſe atall to find out 
the truth of his Hypotheſis by. And as little relief can he find from his 
ſecond Criterium, viz. Anticipation ,, for by his own acknowledgment, 
all Anticipation depends on the Senſes, and Men have it only one of 
theſe four ways, 1. By Incurſion, as the Species of a Man is preſerv'd 
by the fight of him. 2. By Proportion, as we can enlarge or contract 
that Species of a Man either into a Gyant or Pigmy. 3. By Simili- 
tude, as we may fancy the image of a City by reſemblance to one which 
we have ſeen. 4. By Compoſition, whereby we may joyn different 


Images together, as of a Horſe and a Man to make a Centaur. Nou 


tho? it be very queſtionable how ſome of theſe ways belong to a Crite- 
rium of Truth, yet none of them reach our caſe; for there can be no 
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Incurſion of inſenſible Particles as ſuch upon our Senſes; we may in- 
deed by proportion imagine the parvitude of ghem : But what is this to 
the proving the truth of the Hypotheſis? Similitude can do no good, 


unleſs Fyicurus had ever ſeen a World made ſo: The only relief muſt | 


be from Compoſition, and that will prove the Origin of the World by 
Atoms to be as true as that there are Centaurs in the World, which we 
verily believe. Theſe are the only Criteria which Epicurus wou'd judg 
of the truth of natural Things by (for the third, Paſſion, relates wholly 
to things Moral and not Phyſical) and now let any one judg, whether 
the Hypotheſis of the Origin of the Univerſe by Atoms can ever be prov'd 
true, either by the judgment of Senſe, or by Anticipation. 
The way they had to prove this Hypotheſis was inſufficient ; and that 
was by proving that the Bodies of the World are compounded of ſuch 
inſenſible Particles; now, granting the thing, I deny the conſequence ; 
for what tho' the compoſition of Bodies be from the contexture of A- 
toms, doth it therefore follow, that theſe Particles did caſually produce 


theſe Bodies? Nay, doth it at all follow, that becauſe Bodies upon their 


XIII: 


reſolution do fall into inſenſible Particles of different ſize, figure and mo- 


tion, therefore theſe Particles muſt be prz-exiſtent to all Bodies in the 
World ? For it is plain, that there is now an univerſal Lump of Mat- 
ter out of which theſe inſenſible Particles ariſe, and whither they return 
on the diſſolution of Bodies; and all theſe. various Corpuſcles may be 
of the ſame uniform Subſtance only with the alteration of ſize, ſhape 
and motion; but what then? Doth this prove, that becauſe particular 


Bodies do now emerge out of the various Configuration and Motion of 


inſenſible Particles of that Matter which exiſts in the World, that there- 
fore this whole Matter was produc'd by the caſual occurfions of theſe 
Atoms? It will aſk more Time and Pains than is uſually taken by the 
Philoſophers either ancient or madern, to prove that thoſe things what- 
ſoever they are, whether Elements or Particles, out of which Bodies are 
ſuppos'd to be compounded, ,do exiſt ſeparately from ſuch compounded 


Bodies, and antecedently to them. We find no Ariſtotelian Elements 


pure in the World, nor any Particles of Matter deſtitute of ſuch a fize, 
figure and motion, as doth make ſome Body or other. From whence 
then can we infer, either the exiſtence of Ariſtotle's materia prima, with- 
out quiddity, quantity, or quality ; or the Epicurean Atoms without 
ſuch a contexture as makes up ſome Bodies in. the World 2 Qur pro- 
found Naturaliſt, Dr. Harvey, after his moſt: accurate ſearch into the 
Natures and Generation of Things, delivers this as his Experience and 
Bae concerning the commonly reputed Elements, or Principles of 
Bodies. For ſpeaking of the different Opinions of 2 and Hip- 
en and Demgcritus, and Epicurus, concerning the compoſition of 


dies, he adds, Ego vero neque in animalium produttione, nec omnino in 2 de 


ulla corporum ſimilarium generatione , (ſiue ea partium animalium, eue Anim. 


plantarum, lapidum, mineralium, &. fuerit ) vel congregationem ejuſmodi, 
vel miſcibilia diverſa in generationis opere unienda pre-exiſtere, obſervare 
unquam potui. And after explaining the way which he conceiv'd moſt 


rational and conſonant to Experience in the generation of Things, he con- 


cludes his Diſcourſe with theſe words; Idemque in omni generations fiori 
crediderim; adeo ut corpora ſimilaria miſta; elementa fua tempore priora 
non habeant, ſed illa potius elementis ſuis prius exiſtant (nempe Empedo- 
clis arque Ariſtotelis igne, aqua, asre, terra, vel Chymicorum ſale, fulphure, 
& mercurio, aut Demoerits atoms) utpote natura quoque ipſts ar 50g 
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Sunt, inquam, miſta, & compoſita, etiam tempore priora elementis quihuſl;- 
bet fic diftis, in que illa gorrumpuntur &. deſnunt; diſſobountur ſcilicet, 
in iſta ratione potius quam re ipſa & actu. Elementa itaque que dicun- 
tur, non ſunt priora iſtis rebus que generantur aut oriuntur; ſed poſterio- 
ra potius, & reliquiæ magis quam principia. Neque Ariſtoteles ipſemet 
aut alius quiſpiam unquam demonſtravit, elementa in rerum natura ſepa- 
ratim exiſtere, aut principia eſſe corporum ſimilarium. If then none of 
theſe things which Bodies are reſolv'd into, and are ſuppos'd to be com- 
pounded of, either have been, or can be prov'd to exiſt ſeparate from 
and antecedent to thoſe Bodies which they compound, what then be- 
comes of all our company of Atoms, which are ſuppos'd by their con- 
courſe in an infinite Space to be the Origin of the World? I know not 
where to find them, unleſs dancing with the School-men's Chimera in 
a vacuum, or in a Space as empty as the infinite one, viz. ſome Ehicu- 
reans Brains. Neither therein will they be much unlike their great 
Maſter Eyicurus, if we believe the Character which the Stoic in Tully 
gives of him, who ſaith he was homo ſine arte, ſine literis, inſultans in 


* omnes, ſine acumine ullo, ſme auctoritate, ſine lepore. But allowing the 


Stoic ſome of that Paſſion, (which he difſclaim'd ſo much) in theſe words; 
yet we may rather believe what Tully himſelf elſewhere ſpeaks of Epi- 
curus's Sentiments, that they were none of them handſom or becoming 
a Man. At ille quid ſentit? ſaith he of Epicurus ; and ſoon replies, 


ſentit autem nibil unquam elegans, nibil decorum: And in another place 


ſpeaking of his Morals, he faith, nihil generoſum ſapit atque mapnificum, 
To 5 nothing Noble and Generous in him. W hich . ſure 5 Epicu- 
rus, all the pains that P. Gaſſendus hath taken in the vindication of the 
Life and Opinions of Epicurus, hath not been able to wipe off. For 
altho' we ſhou'd yield what that Learned Man ſo much contends for, 
that all the Calumnies which were caſt on Epicurus ariſe from the anti- 
pathy between Zeno and the following Stoics, and the School of Fpicu- 
rut; yet all this will not make Epicurys to have been comparable with 
ſome other Philoſophers for Parts and Judgment, whoſe Principles have 
ſomewhat more generous and venerable in them, than the Morals of E- 
picurus had, taking them in their more refin d Senſe. 

But it is not the Morality of Epicurus which we now inquire after; 
our buſineſs is to ſee how well he acquits himſelf in rendring an ac- 
count of the Origin of the Univerſe without a Deity. And ſo we come 
to conſider the _— it ſelf, whether it be rational or no, or con- 
ſiſtent with the Catholic Laws of Nature which appear in the World. 
Two things I ſhall here inquire into, which are the main Principles of 
Epicurus, viz. the Motion of theſe Atoms in the infinite Space; and 
the manner of the concretion of Bodies by the concourſe of theſe 
Atoms. FEA | 


1. I begin with their Motion; which Epicurus attributes to his A- 


toms without any heſitation, and yet never undertakes to give an ac- 
count of the Origin of that Motion ; which argues his whole Hypotheſis 
to be extremely precarious. The thing then, (which he muſt aſſume 
as his main Principle, without which all his other do nothing) is, That 
Motion doth inſeparably belong to the leaſt Atom or inſenſible Particle; 
for without this there cannot be imagin'd any concourſe of Atoms at 
all, much Jeſs any ſuch contexture of Bodies out of them. But for 
one to ſay that Atoms move, becauſe it is their nature to move, and 
give no other account of it, is ſo precarious, that it will never give the 
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leaſt ſatisfaction to an inquiſitive Mind. And it will be the leaſt of all“ 
pardonable in the exploders of ſubſtantial Forms and occult Qualities, 

when the Origin of the whole World is reſolvd into an occult Quality, 

which gives Motion to Atoms. And herein the Atomiſts out-do the moſt © 
credulous Peripatetics, ſeeing they lay the prime Foundation of the 
World and of their own Philoſophy together, in a thing they can give 

no rational account of at all; which is, the Motion of Atoms in an in- 

finite Vacuity, If it be reply'd, which is all Epicurus hath to ſay, That 

the Motion of Atoms depends upon their Gravity; the queſtion returns 

upon him with the ſame violence, How comes this Gravity to belong to 

theſe Atoms in ſuch an empty Space, where there can be no impulſion 

from other Bodies, no attraction from any magnetic Particles which are 
ſuppos'd to be the Cauſes of the deſcent of heavy Bodies; Nay, Fpicu- 

rus himſelf takes away any center of that Motion of Atoms, and yet 
attributes a neceſſary deſcent to his Atoms by virtue of their Gravity; 

and if a Philoſopher may beg ſuch things as theſe are, ſo repugnant to 

the Phanomens of Nature, without aſſigning any other Reaſon for them, Caen 
but that it is their Nature, let us never venture Philoſophizing more, but / /- *- 
fit down in that contented piece of Ignorance, which attributes the Cauſes De . 
of every thing unto ſpecific Forms and occult Qualities. For this is ſo 2 
ſhameful a piece of Beggery, that P. Gaſſendus doth more than once bumia & 
diſclaim it, and in his Diſcourſe of Motion, doth prove an impoſſibility ſablimm, 
of Motion in an infinite empty Space. Might not Epicrrus then have K 
ſav d his Credit better, by fitting down with the Opinions of his Fore- hy. J. 1. 


fathers, than thus to go a begging for ſuch Hyporbeſes, which none, who 55. 2: 
are not refolv'd to be ignorant, will be — to grant Him? ks 


But yet this is not all, but according 10 this fundamental Principle of ag 
Epicuras, viz, That there is a principle of Motion in every inſenſible Par- Iso, To. 3. 
ticle of Matter, he phinly overthrows another Principle of his, which is, . 
the ſolidity and different Magnitude of theſe Atoms. Theſe Particles are XV. 
ſuppos'd ſo folid, that Dionyſus in Euſebins tells us the Account given, 
why they are call'd 4rowo: was, Ns F Aron 5pporiſie, becuuſe of their in- Eu/cb. prep. 
diſſoluble firmneſs; and the different fizes of theſe Atoms is fo nereſſa- ſve 
ry a Principle, that from thence they undertake to reſolve many Phano. 70 
mena of the Univerſe; let us how fee how conſiſtent theſe things are 
with the infeparable property of Motion belonging to Atoms: For if 
there be Particles of ſuch different ſizes, then it is plain, that chere are 
ſome Particles which may not only be conceiv'd to be digger than others, 
but are really fo ; and {6 there muſt be more parts of Matter imagin d 
in this bigger Partiele than in utter leſs; atid if there be more Parts, 
theſe Parts may be eoticeiv'd ſeparate from each other, that this Particle 
may be equal to the other: Now then, I demand, if Motion doth inſe- 
parably belong to the leaſt Particle of Matter, how comes one to be'big- 
Fer than the other? For herein we ſee, that every Particle is not in di- 

inct Motions for there cannot but be more imaginable Particles iti an 

Atom of a bigger ſize than in a leſs; and if fo, there maſt be ſome uni- 
on of thoſe imaginable Particles in that bigger Atom; and how cou'd 
ſuch an union be without Reſt? And what Reft con'd there be if Moti- 
on doth inſeparably belong to every Partfcle of Matter?” And ſo it muſt 
be in all thoſe Atoms wirich are ſuppos d to have Angles and Hooks, in 
order to their better catching hold of each other, for the compoſition of 
Bodies; how come theſe Hooks and Angles to be annex d to this om? 
For an Atom may be Without them; whenee comes this union, if ſuch a 
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principle of motion be in each Particle? If it be anſwer'd, That Motion 
did belong to all theſe Particles, but by degrees the leſſer Particles hitting 
together made up theſe angled and hooked Particles; I ſoon reply, that 
the difficulty returns more ſtrongly ; for if theſe angled and hooked Par- 
ticles be ſuppos'd neceſſary to the contexture and union of Bodies; how ' 
came thoſe leaſt imaginable Particles ever to unite without ſuch Hooks 
and Angles? And ſo the Queſtion will return in inſinitum. If then the 
ſolidity and indiviſibility of theſe. angled Atoms, doth depend on the 
union and reſt of thoſe leſſer imaginable particles joyn'd together, then 
it is evident that Motion is no inſeparable property of all theſe Particles, 
but ſome are capable of union, in order to the making of ſuch Hooks 
and Angles, which are neceſſary for the contexture of Bodies; and 
where there is union and ſolidity, there is reſt, which is at leaſt ac- 
company'd with it, if it be not one of the great Cauſes of it. And 
without which the Atomiſts, of all other Philoſophers, will be leaſt able 
to give an account of firmneſs in Bodies, when they-make Bodies to con- 
ſiſt of an aggregation of Particles, by which it will be very hard find- 
ing a ſufficient account of the difference between fluid and firm Bodies, 
unleſs it be from the quicker motion and agitation of the particles of 
fluid Bodies, and the reſt of the ſmall and contiguous parts that make 
up the firm Body, according to that Catholic Law of Nature, whereby 
things continue in the ſtate they are in till ſome ſtronger force puts 


them out of it. The only thing which the Epicurean Atomiſts have left 


to give any account of the ſolidity of Particles of ſuch different fizes, is, 
the want of Vacuity ; for ſay they, The ground of diviſibility of Bodies is 


the dee of a- diſſeminated Vacuum; now where there is no Vacui- 


ty, tho the particles be of different ſize, yet they may be ſolid and indi- 


13 viſihle. But this is taken off by the inſtance produced againſt other 
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perfons by that Ingenious and Honorable Perſon Mr. Boyle in his Phy- 
ſoologital Eſſays," Which is to this purpoſe, Suppoſe two of theſe preſumd 
indiviſible particles, both ſmooth and of a cubical figure, ſhould happen to 
lie upon one another, a third ſbould chance to be fitly placed upon the 
upper of the two ;,- what ſbould binder but that this Aggregate may by the 
violent knock bil gt other Corpuſcles be broken in the midſt of the whole 
Concretion, and conſequently in the middlemoſt Body? For ſuppoſe them 

as ſolid as may be, yet ſince Corpuſcles as hard as they, can be made 
very. violently to knock againſt them, -why may not thoſe grate or break 
the-middlemoſt Corpuſcle, or any of the others? And if there be a poſ- 


ſibility of breaking off theſe cubical particles in the middle, then mere 


want of Vacuity is no ſufficient account of their being indivifible. 


By this we ſee: how far the Atomiſts are from giving any rational ac- 


XVI. 


count: of the Origin of the motion of the Atoms themſelves without a 
Deity. e 131 os 1 £ 5 2 e 

5 tin this Motion to be granted them, yet they cannot give 
any ſatisfattory account of the manner of concretion af: Bodies by the caſual 
oceurſuons of | theſe Atoms moving in an infinite empty ſpace. Which ap- 
pears from thoſe.groſs and extravagant ſuppoſitions of Epicurus, in or- 
der to the making theſe A:grns of his ſo hit together that they make up 
any Bodies by their Contexture 7 oY ln 


on 
” 


1 He ſuppoſeth as it were two Regions, a Superior and Inferior in 


an ãnfigite empty Space, which hath no center at all in it, nor any Bo- 


dy. from yhich to meaſure thoſe reſpects of above and below, as ap- 
Pens by his Epiſtle to Herodorus, wherein he ſaith, Theſe terms of dia 


ce * and 
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and uro, or upwards and downwards, muſt be conceiv'd without any 
bounds or limits at all. So that tho we conceive ſomething ſuperior, we 
. muſt imagin nothing ſupreme, and ſo on the contrary: hey it is evi- 


dent, as Gaſſendus confeſſeth, that Epicurus thought the ſurface of the + rg 5 
ſic. ſ. Is 
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Earth to be a plain, and this plain to be continued up in a level ſuper- 
ficies to the Heavens, and ſo to all that immenſe ſpace of the Univerſe. 
So that all thoſe heavy Bodies which ſhould fall downwards in any parts 
of the wideſt diſtance on the Earth, as in Europe, Afia, and Africa, 
would never meet (if they continued their Motion) in the center of the 


Earth, but would continue their Motion ſtill in a parallel line; and ſo 


he imagin'd that which is ſaid to be above as to us, was really the upper 
part of the World, and ſo the deſcent of his Atoms, muſt neceſſarily be 
downwards towards the Earth, according to the weight of them. And 
was not this a worthy Mathematical Suppoſition, for one who would 
undertake to give an Account of the Origin of the Univerſe without a 
Deity ? | | n 
This Motion of deſcent by reaſon of the gravity of Atoms would not 
ſerve his turn; for if the Atoms mov'd downwards thus in a parallel 
line, how was it poflible for them ever to meet for the contextures of 
Bodies? Now for this purpoſe he invented a Motion of declination ;, for 
finding the Motion ad lineam, or ad eee as ſome call it, could 
not poſſibly produce thoſe varieties of Bodies which are in the Univerſe, 
he ſuppos d therefore the Deſcent not to be in a perpendicular right line, 
but to decline a little, that ſo ſeveral Particles in their deſcent might 
make ſome occurſions one upon another. And this Eyicurus added to 


Democritus ; but therein, as Tully obſerves, was very unhappy, that cicero a- 
where he adds to Democritus, ea que corrigere wult, mihi quidem depra- ©": i. i. 


vare videatur; that he marr'd what Democritus had ſaid, by mending 
of it. The reaſon of which Motion of Declination is thus given by 


Lucretius ;, 


Quod niſi decliuare ſolerent, onnia deorſum Luc. la 


Imbris uti guttæ caderent per Inane profiundum ; 
Nec foret offenſus nutus, neque plaga creata 
Principiis, ita nil unquam natura credſſet, 


It was obvious to object, That, according to the Principles of Epicurts, 
there could have been no concourſe at all of Atoms in an infinite ſpace, 
on the two grounds he went on, which were the Natural Deſcent of 
Atoms, and the equi-velocity of the Motion of all Atoms. of what ſize ſo- 


* 


ever, which he likewiſe aſſerted (altho* one would think, if Gravity 


were the cauſe of Motion, then the more Gravity, the ſwifter the Mo- 
tion would be) from hence, I ſay, it were not eaſie to conceive how 
the Atoms ſhould embrace each other in a parallel line, if they fell down, 
as Lucretius expreſſeth it, like drops of rain; and therefore they ſaw a 
neceſſity to make their Motion decline a little, that ſo they might juſtle 
and hit one upon another. But this oblique Motion of the Atome, tho 
it be the only refuge left to ſalve the origin of things by a concourſe 
of Atonu, is yet as precarious and without reaſon as any other Suppoſi- 


tion of theirs whatſoever. denen this Motion of Declination cicero d. 
with two great faults, Futility, and\Inefficacy, que cum res tota fia ney & 


pueriliter, tum ne efficit quidem quod vult. It is a childiſh Fancy, and 
to no purpoſe: For, fo, t is aſſerted * any reaſon at all given 
i 0 | for 
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for it, which is unworthy a Philoſopher ; neither is to any purpoſe; for 
if all Atoms, ſaith he, decline in their Motion, then none of them will 
ſtick together; if ſome decline, and others do not, this is as precarious 
as any thing can be imagin'd, to aſſign a diverſity of Motion in indivi- 
ſible Particles, which yet have all the ſame velocity of Motion ; and, as 
Tully faith, Hoc erit quaſi provincias Atomis dare, que recte, que oblique 
ferantur; as tho Epicurus were the General at this Rendezvous of Atoms, 
7 who ſtands ready to appoint every one his Task and Motion. This 
Plutarch. Plutarch tells us was the great charge againſt Epicurys, s dvairior inacd- 
. ſovle anom Ex TE uBio, becauſe be introduced ſuch a Motion of Declination 
Times. out of nothing, upon no pretence 0 reaſon. And Turnebus tells us that the 
Tunebis ground why they deſir d fo ſmall a Declination, was, becauſe they were 
de Fato, conſcious to themſelues, that it was founded upon no ground of Reaſon; 
Et Epicurei ſibi concii culpæ, timide cam ponebant, & minimam ſibi poſtu- 

labant. To which purpoſe Turnebus cites thoſe Verſes of Lucretius, 


1 Quare etiam atque etiam paulum inclinare neceſſe eft 
! nec pluſquam minimum, ne fingere motus 
Obliquos videamur, & id how vera v7 3 
Nam hoc in promptu manifeſtumque eſſe videmus, 
Pondera os in ſe eft, non poſſe obliqua meare 
E fupero cum precipitant, quod cernere poſts. 
Sed nibil omnino recta repione viai | | | 
Declinars quis eſt qui poſit cernere ſeſe t " 
But this Argument of Lucretius will hold, if at all, farther than this 
little Declination (for it is no more they deſire than as little as may be 
imagin'd, quo-mhil poſſis fieri minus, as Tully expreſſeth it) but if they 
way decline a little, why not a great deal more? nay, it is impoſſible 
to conceive, but a little oblique Motion at firſt will in an infinite Space 
grow to be very oblique; for there is nothing to hinder the Motion 
which way it bends : now if there be never ſo little Motion of Decli- 
nation, the Atom wilt be inclind that way; and what then ſhould hin- 
der, but that the „ eg in a Motion thro? a great Space ſhould at laſt 
come to be very great; there being no center at all to guide the Mo- 
tion towards, and the gravity not hindring this little Declination ? 
Cicero de Therefore Tully asks that Queſtion, Cur declinet uno minimo, non declinet 
Fake. duobus aut tribus? Why only it declines one minim, and not two or three 2 
For, faith he, it it no #mpulſion ſow any other Atom which makes it de- 
clina tbat one minim; neither is there any impediment in the Space to hinder 
it from declining more; ſo that, as he well ſaith, oprare hoc quidem eſt, non 
deſpurare, this is to beg Hypotheſes, and not to prove them, which is the 
thing we have prov'd Epricrrus to do. Which was the firſt thing pre- 
mis d, vis. that this Hypotheſis of Epicurus was very precarious, and is 
built on no foundation of Reafon, | | 
XVII. 2. Þ is umnſatisfatiory and inſirfficient, as well as precarious, for ſhould 
we grant his two main Principks, Aroms, and his Infinite empty Space; 
yet we deny that ever his Aroms with all their oecurſions would ever 
produce-thoſe things which are in the Univerſe. To run thro! the no- 
ted Phanomena of the Univerſe, and to ſhew how inſufficient an account 
the Fpicurenns are able to give of them, from a fortumous cancourſe of 
Atoms, is a task too large to be here undertaken, There are only three 
things which I ſhall rather ſuggeſt than inſiſt upon, to ſee what miſe- 
| | = rable 
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rable ſhifts the Epicurenns are driven to for the ſalving of them, and ſhall 
then leave it with tlie Reader to judg, what unmeaſurable confidence it is 
in any to reje& the Creation of the World for the fake of the Epicurean 
Hßppotheſis; and whether it be not the height of credulity, as well as 
infidelity, to believe the World ever to have been made by a fortuitous 


concourſe of Atoms. „ 2 £ Lok) : 
I. The great variety of appearatices in Nature, which are attributed 
to Particles of the ſame Nature, only with the alteration of Size, Shape 
and Motion. That ſome things in the World ſhould have no other Rea- 
ſon given of them, may not only be tolerable, but rational, as in tlie 
Objects and Operations on the Organs of Senſe; thoſe Affections which are 
. miſtaken for real Qualities, ec. But that all thoſe Effects which are ſeen 
in Nature ſhould have no other Cauſe but the different Configuration and 
Motion of Atoms, is the height of Folly as well as impiety; To imagine 
that the Particles of Matter, as they are in Men, ſhould be capable of 
Senſation, Memory, Intelle&ion, Volition, Oc. merely becauſe of a 
different Shape, Size and Motion from what they have in a piece of 
Wood, is a Riddle that requires a new Configuration of Atoms in us to 
make us underſtand. May it not be hoped, that at leaſt one time or 
other by this caſual concourſe of Atoms, the Particles may light to be of 
ſuch a Nature in Stones, as to make them fly ; in Plants, to make them 
all Senſitive ; and in Beaſts to make them Reaſon and Diſcourſe > What 
may hinder ſuch a Configuration or Motion of Particles, if all theſe 
effects are to be imputed to no higher Principles? We ſee in other Bo- 
dies, what different appearances are caus'd by a ſudden alteration of the 
Particles of the Matter of which they are compounded; why may it not 
fall out ſo in the things mention d? Neither can this be unreaſonable 
to demand. 1. Becauſe the Motion of theſe Particles of Matter is ca- 
ſual ſtill, according to them; and who knows what Chance may do? 
For the ſeminal Principles themſelves are, I ſuppoſe, according to them, 
of the ſame uniform Matter with the reſt of the World, and ſo are liable 
to different Motion and Configuration. 2. Becauſe all Particles of Matter 
are ſuppos'd to be in continual Motion, becauſe of that diſſeminated Va- 
cuity which is preſum'd to be in the World, and becauſe a Coacervare 
Vacuity is not only aſſerted as poſſible, but as probably exiſtent: I 
aſſume only then (that which 1s infifted on as W viz, That 
that Space which lies between our Atmoſphere and the Stars, is empty 
of any other thing, but only the Rays of the Stars which paſs thro' 
it; I then ſuppoſing it a Vacuity, whether would not the Particles of 
thoſe Bodies which lie contiguous to that Space, preſently diſlodge from 
the Bodies wherein they are, and begin a new Rendezvous of Atoms 
there? For all Atoms are ſuppos d to be in perpetual Motion; and the 
Cauſe aſſign d, why in ſolid Bodies they do not fly away, is becauſe of 
the repercuſſion of other Atoms, that when they once begin to ſtir, they 
receive ſuch knocks as make them quiet in their places. Now this cannot 
hold in the Bodies contiguous to this Space ; for both thoſe Bodies are 
more fluid, and ſo there is no ſuch knocking of Particles to keep them 
at reſt ; but which is more, thoſe which are contiguous have nothing 
at all to hinder them from Motion, and ſo thoſe Particles will neceſſa- 
rily remove into that empty Space, where there is no impediment of 
their Motion, and ſo the next Atoms to thoſe muſt remove, becauſe that 
Space wherein the other were, is made empty by their removal; and ſo 
the next, and ſo on, till not only = Air, but the whole Maſs - 55 
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Earth will, on ſuppoſition of ſucli a Vacuity, be diſſolvd into its firſt 

Particles, which will all mutiny in the ſeveral Bodies wherein they are, 

and never reſt till they come to that empty Space, where they may again 

Rendezvous together. So dangerous is the news of Liberty, or of an 

empty Space to theſe Democratical Particles of the Univerſe, Neither 

can I ſee how a diſſeminated Vacuity can ſalve the difficulty; for thoſe 

Particles of the moſt ſolid Bodies being in continual Motion, and the 

ground of their union being repercuſſion, it thence follows, that to- 

wards that part where the diſſeminated vacuum is, the Particles meeting 

with no ſuch ſtrokes may fairly take their leaves of the Bodies they are 

in, and ſo one ſucceed in the place of another, till the Configuration of 

the whole be alter'd, and conſequently different appearances and effects 

may be caus'd in the ſame Bodies, tho' it reſults from ſeminal Princi- 

ples : So- that according to the Atomical Principles, no rational Ac- 

count can be given of thoſe Effects which are ſeen in Nature. This 

Dionyſius, in Euſebins, urgeth againſt the Atomiſts, that from the ſame 

Principles, without evident reaſon given for it, they make of the ſame 

uniform Matter ſome things conſpicuous to Senſe, others not, ſome ſhort- 

liv'd, others extremely long-liv'd. Tia 5 Tegrov pas 501 x, adrñs da- 

g Soi, x, & airhs dei r Prows, Whly F eib, ws Pact, r oynuarur, 

Ta fi #1 Sei %, die , adulte, os ayro} Qroaty av, wupdla, ñ paregiava 

ys x7) + dus dropcdoaiIa, Qoaroſua te x, d What ground can there be 

 afſien'd of ſo vaſt a difference between things, if they all be of the ſame 

Nature, and differ only in Size and Shape £ faith that excellent Perſon, 

who there, with a great deal of Eloquence, lays open the Folly of the 

Atomical Philoſophy, Oaupasn ye F drow, I dn porpglic Setter - 

Nas TW O x, e eig nian Ts A οναναν owvoniar A reN H οα e Tt 

is a rare Democracy of Atoms, ſaith he, where the friendly Atoms meet 

and embrace each other, and from thence forward live in the cloſeſt Society 
together. : | | | 

* Not only the variety, but the exa& Order and Beauty of the World 

is a thing unaccountable by the Atomical Hypotheſis. Were the whole 

World ſtill a Hefod's Chaos (from the conſideration of which Diogenes 

Laer. I. 10. Laertius tells us, Epicurus began to philoſophize) we might probably be- 

lieve an Agitation of Particles (ſuppoſing Matter created ) might ſettle 

it in ſuch a confus d manner; but that there ſhould be nothing elſe but 

a blind impetus of Atoms to produce thoſe vaſt and moſt regular Motions 

of the heavenly Bodies, to order the paſſage of the Sun for ſo great con- 

veniency of Nature, and for the alternate ſucceſſion of the Seaſons of 

the Year, which ſhould cut ſuch Channels for the Ocean, and keep that 

vaſt Body of the Water (whoſe Surface is higher than the Earth) from 

overflowing it, which ſhould furniſh the Earth with ſuch ſeminal and 

prolific Principles, as to provide Food and Nouriſhment for thoſe Ani- 

mals which live upon it, and furniſh out every thing neceſſary for the 

Comfort and Delight of Man's Life ; to believe, I ſay, that all theſe 

things came only from a blind and fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, is the 

moſt prodigious piece of Credulity and Folly that human Nature is ſub- 

ject to. But this part which concerns the Order and Beauty of the 

. of the Univerſe, and the Argument thence, that it could be no 

lind fortuitous Principle, but an infinitely wiſe Gop, hath been fo fully 

dae and judiciouſly handled by a Learned Perſon already, that I ſhall ra- 

againſt ther chooſe to refer the Reader to his Diſcourſe, than inſiſt any more 

Atheiſm. upon it. | | . 
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3. The Production of Mankind is a thing which the Atomiſts are moſt 

ſhamefully puzzled with, as well as the Formation of the internal parts 

of Man's Body, of which I have already ſpoken in the precedent Chap- 

ter. It would pity one to ſee what lamentable ſhifts the Atomiſts are 

put to, to find out a way for the Production of Mankind, viz. That | 

our teeming Mother the Earth at laſt caſt forth ſome kind 4 Bags like 

Wombs upon the Surface of the Earth, and. 72 by degrees breaking, at 

laſt came out Children, unbich wvere nouriſh'd by a kind of Juice of the 

Earth like Milk, by which they were brought up till they came to be Men. 

Oh what will not Atheiſts believe, rather than a DEITY and Providence /! 

But left we ſhould ſeem to wrong the Atomiſts, hear what Cenſorinus : 

faith of Epicurus , Is enim credidit limo calefatios uteros neſcio qiios radi- cv. de 

cibus terre coherentes, primiim increviſſe, & infantibus, ex ſe editis inge- a.. 

nitum lactis humorem, natura miniſtrante præbuiſſæ; quos ita educatos &. 

adultos, genus bumanum propag4ſſe. But becauſe Lucretius may be thouglit 

to ſpeak more impartially in the caſe, how rarely doth he deſcribe it? 


Creſcebant iiteri terre radicibus apti, 

Quos ubi tempore maturo patefecerit tas 
Infuntum, fugiens humorem, auraſque petiſſenis; 
Convertebat ibi natura foramina terre, 


Et ſuccum venis cogebat fundere apertis 
Confimilem lactis; Tous —— 2 quægque 
Quum peperit dulci repletur lacte, quod onnis 
Impetus in mammas convertitur ille alimenti : 
Terra cibum pueris, veſtem vapor, herba cubile 
Prebebat, multa & molli lanugine abundans; 


Hlad Liictetiiis been only a Poet, this might have paſs'd for a hand- 

ſomely deſcribd Fable; but to deliver it for a piece of Philoſophy, 
makes it the greater Mythology : That Man's Body was form'd out of 
the Earth we believe, becauſe we have reaſon ſo to do; but that the 
| Earth ſhould caſt forth ſuch folliculi, as he exprefſeth it, and theh Men 
ſhould be brought up ih ſuch a way as he deſcribes, deſerves a place a- 
mong the moſt incredible and Poetic Fables. But if Poets muſt be cre- 
dited, how much more like a Man did he ſpeak, who told us; 


Natus homo eſt; ſive hunc divino ſemine fecit 
Ille opifex rerum, Mundi melioris origo, 
Sive recens tellus, ſeductaquæ miper ab alto 
Æthere, cognati retinebat ſemina cœli 
Quam ſatus Iapeto miſtam fluvialibus undis, 
 Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta Deorum: 


Thus have we conſiderd the Epicurean Hypothefis, both as to the 
Principles on which it ſtands, and the ſutableneſs of it to the Pheno- 
nena of the Univerſe ; and I ſuppoſe now there cannot be the leaſt 
ſhadow of Reaſon found from the. Acomital' Phi g. to make us at all 
queſtion that Account of the Origin of the Univerſe; which aſcribes it 
not to the fortuitous contourſe of Atoms, but to the infinite Wiſdom of 
a DzITY. I conclude then this Diſcourſe of the Epicurean Hypotheſis, 
with the words of Auomedon, in the Greek Epigram: 
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Tab dd ws cep Tot, pan do Enixzsegy tacos 
IIS a xo Cnrav, & Tives of Aude. 


Learn to be wiſe ;, let Epicurus chaſe 
To find his Atoms, and his empty Space. 


1 come now to the laſt Hypotheſis mention d, whicli undertakes to 
give an account of the Origin of the Univerſe, from the mere Mechanical 
Laws of Motion and Matter. Which is the Hypotheſis of the late Famous 
French Philoſopher Mr. Des-Cartes. For altho- there be as much Rea- 
ſon as Charity to believe that he never intended his ypotheſis as a foun- 
dation of Atheiſm, having made it ſo much his buſineſs to aſſert the Ex- 
iſtence of a DEITY, and Immateriality of the Soul: yet becauſe it is 
apt to be abus d to that end by Perſons Atheiſtically diſpos d, becauſe of 
his aſcribing ſo much to the power of Matter; we ſhall therefore ſo far 
conſider it, as it undertakes to give an Account of the Origin of the 
Univerſe without a Deity. His Hypotheſ:s therefore is briefly this. 
He takes it for granted, that all the Matter of the World was at firſt of 
one Uniform Nature, diviſible into innumerable parts, and divided into 
many, which were all in Motion : from hence he ſuppoſeth, r. Thar 
all the Matter of which the Univerſe is compoſed, was as firſt divided in- 
to equal particles of an indifferent ſize, and that they had all ſuch a Mo- 
tion as is now found in the World. 2. That all thoſe particles were 
not at firſt Spherical, becauſe many ſuch little Globes joyn'd together will 
not fill up a continued Space, but that of whatever figure they were at 
firſt, they would by continual Motion become per becauſe they would 
have various circular Mot ions; for ſeeing that at firſt they were mov'd 
with ſo. great force that one particle would be disjoyn'd from the other, the 
ſame force continuing would ſerve to cut off all angles which are ſuppor d 
in them, by their frequent occurſions againſt each other; and ſo when the 
angles were cut off, they would become Spherical. 3. He ſuppoſeth that 
no Space is left empty, but when thoſe round particles being joyn d, leave ſome 
intervals between them, there are ſome more ſubtile particles of Matter, 
which are ready to fill up thoſe void Spaces, which ariſe from thoſe angles 
which were cut off from the other particles to make them Spharical , which 
fragments of particles are ſo little, and acquire thereby ſuch a celerity f 
Motion, that by the | farce of that, they will be divided into innumerab 
little fragments, and ſo will fill up all thoſe Spaces which other particles 
could not enter in at. 4. That thoſe particles which fill up the intervals 
between the Spherical ones, have not all of them the ſame celerity of Moti- 
on, becauſe ſome of them are more undivided than others are, which fill d up 
the ſpace between three globular particles when their angles were cut off, 
and therefore thoſe particles muſt neceſſarily have very angular figures , 
zwhich are unfit for Motion, and thence it comes to paſs that ſuch particles 
eaſily flick together, and transfer the greateſt part of their Motion upon 
#hoſe other particles which are leſs, and therefore have a ſwifter motion; 
and. becauſe theſe particles are to paſs thro' ſuch triangular ſpaces which 
lie in the midft of three globular ve touching each other, therefore he 
Juppoſetb them as to their breadth and depth to be of a triangular figure; 
but becauſe theſe particles are ſomewhat long, and the globular particles 
thro" which they paſs with ſo ſwift motion have their rotation about the 
poles of the Heavens,: thence he ſuppoſes that thoſe triangular particles come 
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to be wreathed, Now from theſe things being thus ſuppos d, Des Car- 
res hath ingenuouſly and conſonantly to his Principles undertaken to 
give an Account of the moſt noted Phenomena of the World, and thoſe 
three ſorts of particles mention'd, he makes to be his three Elements. 
The firſt is that ſubtile Matter which was ſuppos d to ariſe from the cut- 
ting off the angles of the greater particles ; and of this he tells us the 
Sun and Fix'd Stars conſiſt, as thoſe particles of that ſubtile Matter be- 
ing in continual motion have made thoſe ſeveral vortices or Athereal 
Whirlpools. The ſecond Element conſiſts of the Spherical particles them- 
ſelves, which make up the Heavens; out of the third Element, which 


are thoſe Wreathed Particles, he gives an Account of the Formation of 


the Earth, and Planets, and Comets; and from all of them, by the help 


of thoſe common Affections of Matter, Size, Figure, Motion, &. he 
nndertakes to give an Account of the Phenomena of the World. How 
far his Principles do conduce to the giving Mens Minds ſatisfaction, as 


to the particular Phenomena of Nature, is not here our buſineſs to in- 


quire, but only how far theſe Principles can give an Account of the Ori- 
gin of the Univerſe without a DerTY ? And that it cannot give a ſatis- 
factory account how the World was fram'd without a Deity, appears by 
the two grand Suppoſitions on which all his Elements Jn „both 
which cannot be from any other Principle but Gop. Thoſe are, 
1. The Exiſtence of Matter in the World, which we have already prov'd 
cannot be independent on Gop, and neceſſarily exiſtent ; and there- 
fore ſuppoſing that Matter exiſtent and put into Motion, would grind 
it {elf into thoſe ſeveral particles W ſuppos d, yet this cannot give 
an Account of the Origin of the 


Motion did neceſlarily belong to Matter, it were impoſſible there ſhould 
be Sun, or Stars, or E= | 

ing uniform, it muſt have equal Motion in all its particles, if Mo- 
tion doth belong to it. For Motion being ſuppos d to be natural and 
eſſential to Matter, muſt be alike every . in it, and therefore eve- 


niverſe without a Deity. 2. The Dr. aum 
motion of the particles of Matter ſuppoſeth a Deity ; for Matter is no ſelf- g 
moving Principle, as hath been fully demonſtrated in ſeveral places by immora- | 


that judicious Philoſopher Dr. H. More, who plainly manifeſts that if 9 of che 
11 


ul, ö. 1. c. 
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rth, or Man in the World; for the Matter be- Fb. 3. 4d 


Carteſ. 
p. 88. 


ry particle muſt be ſuppos d in motion to its utmoſt capacity, and ſo eve- 


ry particle is alike and mov'd alike: and therefore there being no pre- 
valency at all in any one particle above another in Bigneſs or Motion, 
it is manifeſt that'this Univerſal Matter, to whom Motion is ſo effenti- 
al and natural, will be ineffectual for the producing of any variety of ap- 
pearances in Nature; for. nothing could. be caus d by this:thin and ſub- 
tile Matter, but what would be wholly imperceptible to any of our Sen- 
ſes: and what a ſtrange kind of viſible World would this be? From 
hence then it appears that there muſt be an infinitely powerful and wiſe 
Gop, who muſt both put Matter into Motion, and regulate the Mo- 


tion of it, in order to the producing all thoſe varieties which appear in 


the World. And this neceſligy of the Motion of Matter by a power 


given it from Gon is freely acknowledg d by Mr. Des Cartes himſelf in core; 
theſe words; Conſidera materiam ſibi libere permiſſam, & nullum Aliunde wp. ad. . 


impulſum ſtiſcipientem, tit plane quieſcentem; illa autem impellitur & Deo, Kaas 


tantundem motus ſive tranſlationis-.in ea conſervante quantum ab initio 
poſuit. So that this great improver and diſcoverer of the Mechanical 
power of Matter, doth freely confeſs the neceſſity not only of GoD's 
giving Motion in order to the Origin of the Univerſe, but of his conſer- 
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ving Motion in it for the upholding it: So that we need not fear from 

this Hypotheſis the excluding of a Deity from being the prime efficient 

cauſe of the World. All the Queſtion then is concerning the particular 
manner, which was us d by Gop as the efficient cauſe in giving Being 

to the World. As to which I ſhall only in general ſuggeſt what Mai- 

Maimon. monides ſays of it. Onmia ſimul creata erant, & poſtea ſucceſſive ab in- 

N * 150 vicem ſeparata; altho' I am ſomewhat inclinable to that of Gaſſendus, 
Gafſend? | Majus eſt mundus opus, quam ut aſſequi mens humana illius molitionem 
1 3 To which I think may be well apply'd that Speech of Solomon; 
Eccl. 8.17. Then I beheld all the work of GoD, that a man cannot find out the work 
that is done under the Sun : becauſe tho a man labour to ſeek it ous, 


yea farther, tho' a wiſe man think to know it, yet ſhall he not be able to 
find it. \ - 


1 * * * * 4 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Origin of Evil. 


I. Of the Being of Providence. II. Epicurus his Arguments again 
it refuted. The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in order 
to Religion. III. Providence prov'd from a conſideration of 
the nature of GoD, and the things #4 the World. Of the 
Spirit of Nature. IV. The great objections againſt Providence 
propounded. The firſt concerns the Origin of Evil. V. Gop 
cannot be the Author of Sin, if the Scriptures be true. The 
account which the Scriptures give of the fall of Man, doth not 
charge God with Man's ful. Gop's power to govern Man 
by Laws, tho' be gives no particular reaſon of every poſitive 
Precept. VI. The reaſon of God's creating Man with free- 
dom of Will, largely ſbew'd from Simplicius; and the true ac- 
count of the Origin of Evil. VII. Gop'? permitting the Fall, 
makes him not the Author of it. VIII. The account which 
the Scriptures give of the Origin of Evil compar d with that 
of Heathen Philoſophers. IX. The antiquity of the opinion 
of aſcribing the Origin of Evil to an evil Principle. Of 
the judgment of the Perſians, Egyptians, and others about 
it. X. Of Manichæiſm. XI, XII, XIII, XIV. The opi- 
nion of the ancient Greek Philoſophers ; of Pythagoras, Plato, 
8 the Stoics ; the Origin of Evil not from the neceſſity of 
23 Matter. XV, XVI. The remainders of the Hiſtory of the 
| Fall among the Heathens, XVII, XVIII, XIX. Of the ma- 
lignity of Dzmons. XX, XXI, XXII. Providence wvindi- 
= " cated as to the ſufferings of the good and impunity of bad 
| Men. An account of both from Natural Light, manifeſted 
| | by Seneca, Plutarch, and others. 
5 yy 7 > IT 
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T beins now manifeſted not only that there is a Gop, but that the 
World had its Being from Him; it thence follows by an eaſy and 
rational Deduction, that there is a particular Hand of Divine Provi- 
dence; which upholds the World in its Being, and wiſely diſpoſeth all 
Events in it. For it is a moſt irrational and abſurd Opinion to aſſert 2 
Deity, and deny Providence : and in nothing did Eyicurus more diſcover 
the weakneſs and puerility of his judgment than in this. Indeed, if 
Epicurus had no other deſign in afferting a Deity, than (as many anci- 
ent Philoſophers 1magin'd) to avoid the imputation of direct Atheiſm, 
and yet to rake away all fonndations of Religion; he muſt needs be 
| ſaid to ſerve his Hypotheſis well, tho he did affert the Being of an 
Excellent Nature, which he cal'd Gop; while yet he made Him fit as 
it were with his Elbows folded up in the Heavens, and taking no cogui- 
zance of Human actions. För he well knew, that if the belief of Di. 
vine Providence were once rooted out of Mens Minds, the thoughts of 
an Excellent Being above the Heavens, would have no more awe or 
power upon the Hearts and Lives of Men, than the telling Men that 
there are Jewels of ineſtimable value in the Idizs, makes them more 
ready to pay Taxes to their Princes. For that Philoſopher could not be 
ignorant, that it is not Worth but Power, nor Speculation but Intereſt 
that rules the World. The poor Tenant more regards' his petty Land- 

ard, than the greateſt Prince in the World that hath nothing to do with 
him: and he thinks he hath great reaſon for it; for he neither fears pu- 
niſhment, nor hopes for reward from him; whereas his Landlord may 
diſpoſſeſs him of all he hath upon diſpleaſure, and may advantage him 
the moſt if he gains his favour : Suppoſing then thar there were ſuch 
an Excellent Being in the World which was compleatly happy in Hitnſelf, 
and thought it an impairing of his happineſs to trouble Himſelf with 
an inſpection of the World; Religion might then be indeed deriv'd 2 re- 
legendo, but not & religando ;, there might be ſome pleaſure in cotitem- 
1 his Nature, dut there could be no obligation to Obedience. 
So that Epicurus was the firſt founder of a kind of Philoſophical Antino- 
mianiſm, placing all Religion in a Veneration of the Deity, purely for 
its own Excellency, without any ſuch mercenary Eye (as thoſe who ſerve 
Gop for their own ends, as they ſay are apt to have) to reward and 
puniſhment. And I much doubt that Good-woman whom the Story 
goes of, who in an Enthy/iaftic poſture ran up and down the Streets 
with Emblems in her Hands, Fire in the one, as ſhe ſaid, to burn up Hea- 
ven, and Vater in the other, to quench Hell, that Men might ſerve God 
rely for Himſelf, would, if ſhe had compaſs d her de 55 ſoon Have 
rought Proſelytes enough to rg, and by burning Heaven would 
have burnt up the Cords of Religion, and in quenching Hell would have 
extinguiſh'd the Awe and Fear of a Deity in tt World. Indeed the in- 
comparable Excellency and Perfection which is in the Divine Nature, to 
Spirits advanic'd to a Noble and Generous height in Religion, makes 
them exceedingly value their Choice; while they diſtegard whatever 
rivals with God for it; but were it not fot thoſe Magnetical hooks f 
Obedience and Eternal Intereſt, there are few would be drawn to a due 
Conſideration of, much leſs a Delight in ſo Amrablè and Excellent a Na- 
ture. And it is impoſſible to concave, why God in the Revelation of his 
Will ſhould ever ſo much as mention a future puniſhment, or promiſe an 
eternal Reward, were not the Conſideration of theſe things the Sinews of 
Religion, 3 Pp Which 
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Which they whoſe deſign was to undermine the very Foundations on 
which all Religion was built, underſtood far better, than thoſe weak 
pretended advancers of Religion, who while in ſuch a way they pretend 
to advance it, do only blow it up. For if Men ought not tc have an 
Eye and reſpe& to their own future Condition, nor ſerve Gop on the 
account of his Power to make our Souls miſerable or happy, much leſs 
onght Men to ſerve Gop with any regard to his Providence, ſince the 
Matters which Providence 1s employ'd about in this World, are of infi- 
nitely leſs moment, than thoſe which concern our Future State. And 
if we have no Eye on Divine Providence in the exerciſe of Religion, 
we ſhall ſcarce be able to underſtand for what end Gop ſhould take ſo 
much care of Mankind, and manifeſt ſo much of his Goodneſs to them, 
were it not to quicken them in their ſearch after him, and excite them 
to the more cheerful Obedience to him. . And when once we queſtion to 
what end Gop troubles himſelf with the World, we are come next Door 
to Epicurus, and may in few ſteps more delight in the Flowers of his 


Garden. For this was his ſtrongeſt Plea againſt Providence, that it was 
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beneath the Majeſty and Excellency of the Divine Nature to ſtoop ſo 
low, and trouble himſelf ſo far, as to regard what was done on Earth. 
This being one of his Rate Sententiæ, or undoubted Maxims, Hau 
% aplaglov E ad weg ſud la xd, STE d waeyd, The Hleſſed and immor- 
tal Being, neither bath any Imployment himſelf, nor troubles himſelf with 
others. Which as Maximus Tyrims well obſerves, is rather a deſcription 
of a Sardanapalus, than a DEITY ;, nay, of a worſe than a Sardanapa- 
lus ; for he in the midſt of all his Softneſs and Effeminacy wou'd yet 
entertain ſome Counſels for the ſafety and good of his Empire: But Epi- 
curus his Deity is of ſo tender a nature, that the leaſt thought of Buſi- 
neſs wou'd:quite ſpoil his Happineſs. This Opinion of Epicurus made 
the more raiſed-ſpirited Moraliſts ſo far contemn the unworthy Appre- 
henſions which he entertain'd of the Divine Nature, that they degraded 
him from the very title of a Philoſopher in it, and rank'd him beneath 
the moſt fabulous Poets, who had writ ſuch unworthy things of their 
Gods, as is evident by the Cenſures which Tully, Plutarch, and others, 
paſs upon him for this very Opinion. And they tell him, that ſome 
of their own Men were of a more noble and excellent Spirit than Epi- 
curus his Deity, who abhorr'd Softneſs and Idleneſs, and made it their 
greateſt delight to do good to their Countries. But Epicurus muſt needs 


make his God of his own humour (the uſual flattery which Men bear 


to themſelves, to think that moſt excellent which they delight in moſt ) 
as Tenophanes was wont to ſay, That if his Horſe were to deſcribe a 
Gop, it would be with a curl'd Main, a broad Cheſt, e*c. and in every 
thing like himſelf. Had Epicurus himſelf ſo little of an Athenian in him, 
as not to make it ſome ki. of his delight to underſtand the Affairs of 
the World? Or at leaſt, did he take no pleaſure in the Walks of his fa- 
mous Garden, nor to order his Trees, and ſet his Flowers, and contrive 
every thing for his own delight? Wou'd Epicurus then count this a part 
of-his Happineſs? And is it inconfiſtent with the Happineſs of a Deity, 
to take notice of the World, and order all things in it for his own 
Glory? Muſt fo excellent a Nature as Gop's was, by his own acknow- 


| ledgment, be preſently tired with Buſineſs ; when the more excellent 


any Nature is, the more active and vigorous it is, the more able to com- 
prehend and diſpatch Matters of Moment with the leaſt diſturbance to 


it ſelf? Is it a pleaſure to a Nurſe to fill the Child with her Milk > Doth 
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from the conſideration of the Divine Nature: 
The which to any one who conſiders it, doth neceſſarily infer a pecu- III. 
liar Eye and Hand of Providence in the World. For can we imagine, 
that a Being of Infinite Knowledg ſhou'd be ignorant of what is done in 
the World? And of Infinite Power, ſhou'd ſtand by and leave things 
to Chance and Fortune? Which were at firſt contriv'd and brought in- 
to Being by the contrivance of his Wiſdom, and exerciſe of his Power. 
And where the foundation of Exiſtence lies wholly and ſolely in the 
power of an infinite Being producing, the ground of continuance of 
that Exiſtence muſt lie in the ſame Power conſerving. When Men 
indeed effect any thing, the work may continue, whatever become of 
him that did it; but the reaſon of that is, becauſe what Man doth, is 
out of Matter already exiſtent, and his work is only ſetting Materials 
together: But now what Goyp effects, he abſolutely gives a Being to, 
and therefore its duration depends on his Conſervation. What is once 
in its Being, I grant, will continue till ſome greater force than it ſelf 
put it out of Being; but withal I add, that Go D's withdrawing his 
Conſervation is ſo great a force, as muſt needs put that Being which had 
its Exiſtence from his Power, out of the condition it was in by it. The 
light of the Sun continues in the Air; and as long as the Sun communi- 
cates it, nothing can extinguiſh the 'Light, but what will put out the 
Sun: But cou'd we ſuppoſe the Sun to withdraw his Beams, what becomes 
of the Light then? This is the caſe of all Beings, which come from 
an infinite Power; their Subſiſtence depends on a continual Emanation 
of the ſame Power which gave them Being; and when once this is 
withdrawn, all thoſe Beings which were produced by this Power muſt | 
needs relapſe into nothing, Beſides, what dependence is there upon each 
other, in the moments of Duration of any created Being? The Mode 
of Exiſtence in a Creature is but contingent and poſſible, and nothing 
is imply d in the Notion of an exiſtent Creature, beyond mere poſlibility 
of Exiſtence; what is it then which gives actual Exiſtence to it? That 
cannot be it ſelf, for it wou d be neceſſarily exiſtent: If another then 
gives Exiſtence, this Exiſtence muſt wholly depend upon him who gave 
it; for nothing can continue Exiſtence to it ſelf, but what may give it 
to it ſelf, (for it gives it for the Moment it continues it) zud what 
gives Exiſtence to it ſelf, muſt neceſſarily exiſt, which is repugnant to 
the very Notion of a created Being: So that either we muſt deny a poſ- 
ſibility of Non-exiftence, or Annihilation in a Creature, which follows 
upon neceſſity of Exiſtence; or elſe we muſt aſſert, that the duration or 
continuance of a Creature in its Being, doth immediately depend on Di- 
vine Providence and Conſervation, which is with as much reaſon as 
frequency ſaid to be a continu'd Creation. But yet farther : Was an in- 
finite Wiſdom and Power neceſſary to put things into that Order they 
are in: And is not the ſame neceſſary for the governing of them? 1 
. | yl : P p 2 cannot 
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cannot ſee any reaſon to think, that the Power ef Matter when ſer in 
Motion, ſhou d either bring things into that exquiſite order and depen- 
dence which the parts of the World have upon each other ; much leſs 
| that by the mere force of that firſt Motion, all things'thou'd continue in 
x the ſtate they are in. Perpetual Motion is yet one of the deſderata of 
\ | the World; the moſt exquiſite Mechaniſm cannot put an Engine beyond 
m the neceſlity of being look'd after: Can we then think this dull, un- 
i active Matter, merely by the force of its firſt Motion, ſhou'd be able ſtill 
| to produce the effects which are ſeen in the World, and to keep it from 
| tumbling, at leaſt by degrees, into its priſtine Chass? It was an infinite 
Power, I grant, which gave that firſt Motion; but that it gave Power 
| to continue that Motion till the Conflagration of the World, remains 
yet to be proy'd. Some therefore, finding that in the preſeat ſtate of the 
World, Matter will not ſerve for all the noted and common Phenomena 
| of the World, have call'd in the help of a Spirit of Nature, which may 
4 ſerve inſtead of a Man- midwife to Matter, to help her in her Production 
a. of Things. Or, as tho Gop had a plurality of Worlds to look after, 
they have taken care to ſubſtitute him a Vicar in this, which is theSpirit 
of Nature. But we had rather believe God himſelf to be perpetually 
reſident in the World, and that the Power which gives Life, and Bo- 
ing, and Motion to every thing in the World, is nothing elſe but his 
own Providence; eſpecially ſince we have learnt from himſelf, that it 
Atts vil. is in him toe live, and move, and have our being. | 5 £ 
Thus then we ſee a neceſſity of aſſerting Divine Providence, whether 
| we conſider the Divine Nature, or the Phenomena of the World; but 
| yet the cafe is not fo clear but that there are two grand Objections be- 
HM hind, which have been the continual exerciſe of the Wits of inquiſitive 
Men almoſt in all Ages of the World. The one concerns the firſt Origin 
of Evil; the other concerns the Diſpenſations of Providence, whence it 
comes to pals, that good Men fare ſo hard in the World, when the bad 
triumph and flour iſn. If theſe two can be clear d with any ſatisfaction 
to Reaſon, it will be the higheſt vindication of Divine Providence, and 
a great evidence of the Divinity of the Scriptures, which give us ſuch 
clear light and direction in theſe profound Speculations, which the dim 
Reaſon of Man was ſo much to ſeek in. „ 

I begin with the os of Evil; for, if there be a Hand of Provi- 
dence which orders all things in the World, how comes Evil then into 
it, without God's being the Author of it > Which is a Speculation, of 
as great depth as Neceſſity, it highly concerning us to entertain the high- 
eſt apprehenſions of God's Holineſs, and how far he is from being the. 
Author of Sin: And it is likewife a Matter of ſome difficulty fo to ex- 
plain the Origin of Eyil, as to make it appear that God is not the Au- 
thor uf it: I eaſily then aſſent to what Origen faith on this ſubject, when 
Calſlu, upen ſome miſtaken places of Seripture, had charg'd the Scrip- 

ors. , ture wuhlaying the Origin of Evil upon Cop; de &» αννν mis re- 
Fe. Þ & dybegmoi divicous dh, odregier BH 7. b, fiche, & movers of 
Simplic. in * nun Texan av vive, If any thing which calls for our inquiry be of 
Epittet, diſault inveſtigation, that which concerns the Origin of Evils is ſuch 4 
. 34+ Thing ; ank as e v. well begins his Diſcourſe on this Subject; d, 
T7 rdf Y xanw d - n N icehoobeig 1 ＋ ny 7 Setov cc cas arr Gy 
viſas, % d ron baſuſias rar: deyas d1f|o ents, N wo hoks Ky, Kuro nt @jous 
cl abes nd a nab! arrichoſavias aimbu, Ihe diſpute concerning the Nature 
and'Origin of Evil, nos; being welt ſtated; in the cauſe of great Impiety to- 
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warts God, and perverts the principles of good Life, un involves them in 
innumerable — who are not Toh fe u rational account of it. 
So much then is it our great concernment to fix on ſure grounds in the 
refolution of this important queſtion ; in which I intend not to lanch 
out into the depth and intricacies of it, as it relates to any internal pur- 
poſes of Gop's Will, (which is beyond our preſent ſcope) but I fall 
only take that account of it which the Scripture: plainly gives in relating 
the fall of the firſt Man. For the clearing of which I fhall proceed in 

this method: 35 . | fi 7 
1. That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the Author of Sin. 
2. That the account which the Scripture gives of the origin of Evil, 
doth not charge it upon Gol. | 3 
3. That no account given by Philoſephtys of the origin of Evkl, is ſo clear 
and n 5 at | a ti e p 
. That the moſt miaterinl circumſtances of this account ave atteſted by 
5 themſelves. 7 | F 1 : 
1. That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the Author of Sin. 
For if the-Scriptures be ttue, we are bound without Helitation to yield 
our aſſent to them in their plain and direct affirmations ; and there can 
be no ground of ſuſpending affent; as to any thing which pretends to 
be a Divine Truth, but the want of certain Evidence, wherher it be of 
Divine Revelation or io. No doubt it would be one of the moſt effe- 
ual ways to put an end to the numerous controverſies of the Chriſtian 
World (eſpecially to thoſe bold difputes concerhing the method and 
order of Gop's Decrees) if the plain and unibubted afſertivhs of Scrip- 
ture were made the Rule and Standard; whereby we onght to judy of 
ſuch things as are more obſcure arid ambiguous. And con'd Men but 
reſt contented with thoſe things which concern their eternal Happineſs; 
and the means in order to it (which on that account are written with all 
imaginable perſpicuity in Scripture) and the moment of all other Con. 
troverſies be judg d by their reference to theſe, there wou d be fewer Coni- 
troverſies and more Chriſtians in the World. Now there are two grand 
Principles which concern Mens eternal Condition, of which we Have 
the greateſt certainty froth Scripture, and on which we may with faftty 
rely, without perplexing our Minds about thoſe mbre nice and ſubtiſe 
Speculations (which it may be are uncapable of all full and' particular 
reſolution) and thoſe are, That thr ruin and deſtirutiion of Man is wholly 
from bimſelf 5 and, That his ſalvation is ſrom God alone. If them Man's 
ruin and mifery be from himſelf 5: which the Scripture doth ſo mitch 
inculeate on all occaſions 3 then without controverty that which is the 
cauſe of all the miſery of Human Nature, is wholty from himfelf too, 
which is, Sin. So that if the main ſcope and deſign of the Scripture 
be true, Gop cannot be the Author of that, by which (without the in- 
tervention of the Mercy of GoD)i Man's miſery unavoidably falls upon 
him. For with what Authority ind: Majefty doth! Gop in the Serip-/ 
ture forbid all manner of Sin? With whit earrieſtnefs and importunity 
doth he woot the Sinner to forſake his fin? With whar toxthing and de- 
teſtat ion doth he mention Sin? With whar juſtice and ſeverity doth he. 
puniſh Sin? With what wrath and ind ignatidn doth he threaten Contuw 
macious Sinners? And 6 it poſſible, (after all this and much more, rec” 
corded in the Seriptures, to exprefs the: Holineſs of Gon Nature; l 
hatred of Sin, and his appointing à day of Judgment for Garg | 
nilhment of Sinners) to tmagin that the Scriptures do in the leaſt aſe - of 
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the Origin of Evil to Gop, or make him the Author of Sin? Shall not 
the Fudg of all the world do right? will a GoD of infinite Juſtice, Pu- 
rity, and Holineſs, puniſh the Sinner for that which himſelf was the 
cauſe of? Far be ſuch unworthy thoughts from our Apprehenſions of a. 
Deity, much more of that Gop whom we believe to have declar'd his 
Mind ſo much to the contrary, that we cannot believe that and the Scrip- 
tures to be true together. | . N 
Taking it then for granted in the general, that Gop cannot be the 
Author of Sin, we come to inquire, Whether the account which the Scrip- 
ture gives of the Origin of Evil, doth any way charge it upon God? There 
are only two ways, according to the Hiſtory of the fall of Man' recorded 
in Scripture, whereby Men may have any ground to queſtion whether 
Gop were the cauſe of Man's fall; either fr/, by the , Seer that 
poſitive Law, which was the occaſion of his fall; or ſecondly, by leav- 
ing him to the liberty of his own Will. Firſt, The giving of that po- 
ſitive Law cannot be the leaſt ground of laying Man's fault on Gop; 
becauſe, 1. It was moſt ſuitable to the nature of a rational Creature to 
be govern d by Laws, or declarations of the Will of his Maker: for con- 
ſidering Man as a free Agent, there can be no way imagin'd ſo conſonant 
to the nature of Man as this was, becauſe thereby he might declare his 
obedience to Gop to be the matter of his free choice. For where there 
is 4 capacity of Reward and Puniſhment, and acting in the conſiderati- 
on of them, there muſt be a declaration of the Will of the Law-giver, 
according to which Man may expect either his Reward or Puniſhment. 
If it were ſuitable to Gop's nature to promiſe Life to Man upon Obe- 
dience, it was not unſutable to it to expect Obedience to every declara- 


tion of his Will; conſidering the abſolute Sovereignty and Dominion 
which Gop had over Man as being his Creature, and the indiſpenſable 


Obligation which was in the nature of Man to obey whatever his Maker 
did command him. So that Gop had full and abſolute Right to require 
from Man, what he did as to the Law which he gave him to obey ; 
and in the general we cannot conceive, how there ſhou'd be a Teſtimo- 
ny of Man's Obedience towards his Creator, without ſome declaration 
of his Creator's Will. Secondly, Gop had full Power and Authority, 
not only to govern Man by Laws, but to determin Man's gerieral obli- 
gation to Obedience to that particular-poſitive Precept by the breach of 
which Man fell. If Gop's power over Man was univerſal and unlimi- 


ted, what reaſon can there be to imagin it ſhou'd not extend to ſuch a 


poſitive Law? Was it, becauſe the matter of this Law ſeem'd too low 

for GoD to command his Creature? But whatever the matter of the 
Law was, Obedience to Gop was the great end of it, which Man had 
teſtify'd as much in that Inſtance of it as in any other whatſoever ; and 
in the violation of it were'imply'd the higheſt aggravations of Diſobe- 

dience; for GoD's Power and Authority were as much contemned, his 
Goodneſs flighted, his Truth and Faithfulneſs queſtion d, his Name diſ- 

honour'd, his Majeſty affronted in the breach of that, as of any other 
Law whatſoever. it had been. If the Law were eaſie to be obſerv'd, the 
greater was the Sin of Diſobedience; if the weight of the matter was 


not ſo great in it ſelf, yet Gop's Authority added the greateſt weight 


to it; and the ground of Obedience is not to be fetch'd from the na- 
ture of the thing required, but from the Authority of the Legiſlator. 
Or was it then becauſe Gop conceal'd from Man his Counſel in giving 
of that poſitive Precept? Hath not then a Legiſlator power to require: 
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any thing, but what he ſatisfies every one of his reaſon in command- , 

ing it? If ſo, what becomes of Obedience and Subjection? It will be 

impoſſible to make any probative Precepts on this account; and the Le- 

giſlator muſt be charg'd with the Diſobedience of his Subjects, where he 

doth not give a particular account of every thing which he requires: 

which as it concerns Human Legiſlators (who have not that abſolute 

Power and Authority which Gop hath) is contrary to all Laws of Po: 

licy and the general Senſe of the World. This Plutarch gives a good Pieter, 

account of, when he diſcourſeth ſo rationally of the Sobriety whic — 

Men ought to uſe in their inquiries into the grounds and reaſons of untur « ' 

Gop's Actions; For, faith he, Phyſicians will give preſcriptions without mne. 

giving the Patient a particular reaſon of every circumſtance in them : 

30 „ 85. dib eꝙroi vous vibe), 1 wWhoſov nas % v Wavldls Qouvouſoy, 

ANNE) % oN xoputn e Nor T wegsal; vatw, Neither haue Human Laws al- 

ways apparent reaſon for them, nay ſome of them, are to appearance ridi- 

culous; for which he inſtanceth in that Law of the Lacedemonian E. 

phori, ui rei pe pusaxa, to which no other reaſon was annex d but this, 

x, weibecg Tots voyos os f aol way ad reis: They commanded every Ma- 

giſtrate at the entrance of his Office to ſhave himſelf, and gave this reaſon 4 

for it, that they, might learn to obey Laws themſelves. He farther inſtan- 

ceth, in the Roman Cuſtom of A their Laws about Teſta- 

ments, Solon's Law againſt Neutrality in Seditions, and concludes thence, 

x, dd wog av Tis Scerror voyuwy droTiAS, punts T Noyov Eywv F vouolirs, wits 

7 airiay owes Sg geh. Any one would eaſily find many Abſur- 

dities in Laws, who doth not conſider the intention of the Legiſlator, or 

the ground of what he requires. Ti , Sewuangov, ſaith he, & 7 dvlpprov 

ros Hut Sr D ,,), Nx cure ονο FH 73 by Þ Ned eie, wTIVE Noſe Tos 

dsc gv, 7%; , α¼ ee Þ djpuaglaviuruy zondGeow* What wonder is it, if we 

are ſo puzled to give an account of the Actions of Men, that we ſhou'd be 

ro ſeek as to thoſe of the Deity £ This cannot be then any ground on the 

account of mere reaſon, to lay the charge of Man's Diſobedience upon 

GoD, becauſe he requir'd from him the obſervance of that poſitive com- 

mand of not eating of the forbidden Fruit. IE TID 
The only thing then left, is, whether God be not liable to this charge VI. 

os he left Man to the liberty of his Will: And that may be grounded on 

two things; either that God did not create Man in ſuch a condition, in 

which it had been impoſſible for him to have ſinned ;, or that knowing his 

temptation he did not give him power to ref it. If neither of theſe will 


lay any imputation of the Origin of Evil upon Gop, then Gop will 
appear to be wholly free from it. Firſt, concerning Man's being created 
a free Agent; if the determination of the Schools be good, that poſſibi- 
lity of Sinning is imply'd in the very notion of a Creature; and conſe- 
quently that impeccability is repugnant to the nature of a created Be- vii. men 
ing; then we ſee a ngceſſary reaſon, why Man was created in a ſtate 1.7. 4. 4 
of Liberty: but endeavouring to ſhew that the grounds of our Religion fun in | 
are not repugnant to natural Reaſon, I ſhall rather make uſe of the Te-/enrer. . 
ſtimony of ſuch who profeſs'd to be Followers of nothing elſe but Rea- 3g 7: 
ſon and Philoſophy. Among whom I ſhall make choice of Simplicius 
both for the Reaſon he produceth, and becauſe he is fartheſt from any 
ſuſpicion of partiality, by reaſon of his known oppoſition to the Mo- 
Jaic Hiſtory of the Creation. He then in his Commentaries on Epictetus gimplic. 
proteſſedly diſputes this very ſubje& of the Origin of Evil, and after £m.” . 
having rejected that fond Opinion of two Principles, one of Good, oo "g 175. 8 
8 the 
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the other of Evil, undertakes to give an account whence Evil came in- 
to the World; which becauſe it tends ſo much to the illuſtrating our 
preſent ſubject, I ſhall give an account of. Gon, faith he, who is the 
fountain and principle of all Good, not only eee things which were in 
bemſelves good, nor only thofe things which were of a middle nature, but 

the extremes too, Thich were ſuch things which were apt to be perverted 
from that which is according to nature, to that which we call Evil, And 
that after thoſe Bodies which were (as he ſuppoſeth) incorruptible, others 
were produced which are ſubject to Mutation and Corruption; and ſo af- 

ter thoſe Souls which were immutably fixed in Good, others were produced 
which were liable to be perverted from it; that ſo the riches of Goy's pood- 

neſs might be diſplay'd in making to exiſt all Beings which are capable of 
it; that the Univerſe might be perfect in having all ſorts of Beings in 
It; „ he 11 75 that all thoſe Beings which are above this ſublu- 


nary World are fuch as are immuab good, and that the loweſt ſort of Be- 

ings Thich are able to be perverted to Evil, are ſuch which are here be- 

low. Therefore, ſaith he, the Soul being of a more noble and immutable 

Nature, while it is by it ſelf, doth not partake of Evil; but it being of a 

nature. apt to. be joined with theſe Terreſtrial Bodies ( 7 the Providence of 

the Author of the Univerſe, who produced ſuch ſouls, that fo both extremes 

might be jeyned by the Bonds. of vital Union) thereby it becomes ſenſible of 

thoſe Evils and Paint which the Body is ſubjeft to; but theſe things are 

not properly Evil. but rather Good, conſidering our Terreſtrial Bodies as 

purti of the Univerſe which is upheld by the changes and viciſſnudes which 

are in this lower World : Which he largely diſcourſes on to ſhew that 

thoſe particular alterations which are in Bodies, do conduce rather to 

the perfection and beauty of the Univerſe, than are any real Evils in it. 

Bus now, faith he, for the Origin of thoſe things which are properly Evils, 

viz. Moral Evils, which are rd r avteprims uy wiaiopdla, the lapſes 
and errors of the Human ſoul, we are to confider, that there are ſouls of a 

more excellent nature than ours are, which are ininutably good; and the 

fouls of Brutes are of a lower kind than ours are, and yet are middle be- 

tween the rational and vegetative, having ſomething in them parallel both 

| to the Appetites and Evils which are in Men, which will therefore be un- 

Bid. p. i og. der ſtoo by an account of the other, H v e ln Jun, pion we οοννννον P 

l. Salmsf. 1+ Ad diu uhu Nux, Ag ve K & v Lux dig dae grila, Ng N 17 v8 

dulde Ew, 17 Y cel ndr Alg T wege n d, ovſppacy 7 diſs (os, x, oνEeh Y- 

Cline you Y we d= 0 F ndr, 2Ig v aireteris Me, wort f wegs Tnave, 

work odd wege Tera hors"), The Soul of Man is nexus utriuſque mundi, 

in the middle between thoſe more excellent Beings Cnr remain 

above, with which it partakes in the ſublimity of its Nature and Under- 

ſtanding, and thoſe inferior Terreſtrial Beings with which it communicates 

thro' the vital Union which it hath with bo Body, and by reafon f that 

freedom and indifferency which it hath, it ſometimesss aſſimilated to the one, 

ſometimes to the other of theſe extremes. So that while it aproncheth 

to the nature of the ſuperior Beings, it keeps it ſelf free from Evil, but 

becanſe of its freedom it may ſometimes fink down into theſe lower things, 

and fo he calls the cauſe of all evil in the Soul I a, noihodor as rde 

Smd rh, its voluntary deſcent into this lower World, and immer- 

ſing it ſelf in the feculency of Terreſtrial Matter, Kg Quow ot dugiConcv 

Nax, d dviſratouſin xdreow | deem d STws ion, ws brav awry Sin Aa- 

rob, T6 g de For tho" the Soul be of a kind of "hpi Nature, 

yet it it not forced either upwards or downwards, bin afts either N 

. 3 | cording 
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cording to its internal liberty. But, faith he, while the rational ſoul keeps 


that power which it hath in its hands over the Body, and makes uſe of it 
only as an inſtrument for its own good, ſo Ung it keeps pure and free from 
any ſtain of evil; but when it once forgets the ſimilitude it hath with the 
more excellent Being, and throws away the Scepter of its power, and 
drowns it ſelf in the Body and Brutiſh AﬀeSions (preferring the pleaſure 


- 


of Senſe above that of Reaſon ) when it ſo fur degenerates below the prin- 


 ciples of Reaſon, that inſtead of commanding the Brutiſh Faculties it be- 
comes a flave to them, then it concei ves and brings forth evil ;, but this it 
doth not thro any cbaction or neceſſity, but thro' the abuſe of that power. 
and liberty which it bath For the choice is a proper action of the Soul 
it ſelf . which be proves from hence, becauſe GoD, and the Laws, and all 
good Men, do not meaſure the good and evil of Actions fo much by the e- 
vent, as by the will and intention of the Perſon ; and that Puniſhment and 
Reward have chiefly a reſpect to thoſe, And therefore Men are pardoned 
for what they do out of conſtraint and force, and the fault is aſcribed, 
g mf wegrlo/l: d Bi], not to him that did it, but to him that 
forced him to the doing of it. And ſo from hence he concludes, That be- 
cauſe of the freedom of the Will of Man, nothing elſe can be ſaid do be 
the Author of Evil properly, but the Soul of Man; and concludes that Di- 
courſe with this excellent Speech, Exovrec wv 7 airiav x nas, NAH Th 
Quvi Bowpſu, dri 6 Owe xaxias due, or naxev if N Gepyd adritzvicc, 
x, #x 6 Gebg & H Big m Nan imegire NN. rd dv vis + Seb H Aνν-̈ef 
Evorrios cr - ouſnwprivasla R, X, roi S R la 70 Biz weg- 
ol weguigtor aid alf winh ay airic Niſollo in¹e. Having thus found out 
the true origin of Evil, let us cry out with a loud voice, that Gon ir not the 
Aut bor of Sin, becauſe the Soul freely doth that which is evil, and not 
Gop; for if the Soul were forced to do what it doth, one might juſtly la 


the blame vn GoD, who permits ſuch a force to be offer it, neither conldit 


be properly evil which the Soul was conſlrained to; but fince it afted freely, 
out of choice, the Soul muſt alone be accounted the Author and Caſe of Evil. 
Thus we ſee that Gop cannot with any ſhadow of Reaſon be accoun- 


ted the Author of Evil, becauſe he gave the Soul of Man a principle of 


internal freedom, when the very freedom of acting which the Soul had, 
put it into a capacity of ſtanding as well as falling. And certainly, he 
can never be ſaid to be the cauſe of the breaking of a Perſon, who gave 
him a ftock to ſet up with, and ſuppos d him able to manage it when 
he gave it him. Indeed had not Man had this freedom of Will, he could 
not have fallen; but then neither had he been a rational Agent, which 
ſuppoſing no corruption, — freedom of Action. So that while 
we enquire after the origin of Evil | 
to, but Man's abuſe of that free power of acting which he had: but if we 
will be ſo curious as to inquire farther, why Gop did create Man with 
a freedom of Will, and not rather fix his Soul immutably on Good; if 
the order of Beings be no ſatisfactory Reaſon for it, we can give no other 
than that why he made Man, or the World at all, which was the good 
i i | 8 91 on 8 NN 

But ſecondly, Swuppoſimg GoD's bind Mun this freedom of Will, doth 
not entitle him to be the Author of Evil; doth not his leaving Man to 
this liberty of his in the Temptation, make him the cauſe of Sin? 1 
anſwer no, and that on theſe accounts. W I”; 
by his own free and voluntary A 


Qq was 


1. Becauſe Man ſtood then _ uch terms, that be could not fall but 
+ He had a power to ftand, in that there 


we have no other cauſe to allipn it. 


| VII. 
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was no principle of Corruption at all in his Faculties, but he had a pure 


and undefild Soul, which could not be polluted without its own con- 
ſent: Now it had been repugnant to the terms on which Man ſtood 
(which were the tryal of his Obedience to his Creator) had he been 


Simplic. in jrreſiſtibly determind any way. Simplicius puts this queſtion after the 


Epictet. ' 


p.186, 187, 


former diſcourſe, Whether Gop may be called the Author of ſin, becauſe 
he permits the Soul to uf ber liberty? But, faith he, he that ſays Gop 
ſhould not have permitted this uſe of its freedom to the Soul, muſt ſay one 
of theſe two things; either that the Soul being of ſuch a Nature as is in- 
different to Good or Evil, it ſhould have been wholly kept from the chooſm 
Evil, or elſe that it ſhould have been made of ſuch a Nature that it ſhould 
not have had a power of chooſing Evil. The firſt is irrational and abſurd, 
for what freedom and liberty had that been, where there was no choice ? 
And what choice could there have been, where the Mind was neceſſitated 
only to one part? For the ſecond we are to conſider, faith he, that no 
Evil is in it ſelf deſirable, or to be choſen ;, but withal, if this power of 
determining it ſelf either way muſt be taken away, it muſt be either as 
ſomething not Good, or as ſome great Evil and whoever ſaith ſo, doth 
net conſider, hom many things in the World there are, which are accounted 
ood. and deſirable Things, yet are no ways comparable with this freedom of 
Tal For it excels all ſublunary Beings ;, and there is none would rather 
defire to be a Brute or Plant than Man; if Gor then ſhew'd his goodneſs in 
giving to inferior Beings ſuch Perfections which are far below this, is it 


any ways incongruous to GoD's Nature and Goodneſs,to give Man the free- 


it were impoſſible for him to have ſtood, 


dom of his Actions, and a ſelf-determining power, tho he permitted him 
the free uſe of it? Beſides, as that Author reaſons, had Gop, to prevent 


Man's fin, taken away the liberty of bis Will, be had likewiſe deſtroyed the 


Foundation of all Vertue, and the very Nature of Man; for Vertue would 
not bave been ſuch, had there been no poſſibility of acling contrary ; and 
Man's Nature would have been Divine, becauſe impeccable. Therefore, 
ſaith he, 2h we attribute this ſelf-determining Power to GoD as the Au- 
thor of it, which was ſo neceſſary in the order of the Univerſe, we have 
no reaſon to attribute the Origin of that Evil toGop, which comes by the 
abuſe of that reals For, as he farther adds, Gop doth not at all cauſe 


that Averſion from Good, which is in the Soul when it fins, but only gave 


ſuch g Power to the Soul, whereby it might turn it ſelf to Evil, out of 


which GoD might afterwards produce ſo much Good, which could not other- 
wiſe haue been without it. 80 conſonantly to the Scripture doth that 
Philoſopher ſpeak on this lüb es. 

2. GoD cannot be ſaid to the Authar of Sin, tho he did not prevent 
the Fall of Man, becauſe he did not withdraw before his Fall, any Grace 
or « Chat which was neceſſar for his. ſtanding. Had there been in- 
deed a neceſlity of „ race, to be communicated to Man for 
every Moment, to continue him in his Innocency; and had Gop be- 
fore Man's Fall, withdrawn ſuch Aſſiſtance from him, without which 
it would be very difficult free- 


- 


ing God from being the Cauſe of the Fall of Man. But we are not put 
to ſuch: difficulties. for acquitting Gon from being the Author of Sin, 
for there appears no neceſſity at all for aſſerting any diſtinction of ſuth- 
cient and. efficacious; Grace in Man before his Fall; that the one ſhould 
belong only to a radical Power of ſtanding, the other. to every Act of 
good: which Adam did: For if Go D made Man upright, he certainly 
gave him ſuch a, Power as ie de brought into Act without deco 

<5 | it v 
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ſity of any ſupervenient Act of Grace, to elicite that habitual Power into 
particular Actions. If the other were ſufficient, it was ſufficient for 
its end; and how could it be ſufficient for its end, if notwithſtanding 
that, there were no poſlibility of ſtanding, unleſs efficacious help were 
ſaperadded to it > GoD would not certainly require anything from the 
Creature in his Integrity, but what he had a Power to obeyʒ and if there 
were neceſſary farther Grace to bring the Power into Act, the ſubtract- 
Ing of this Grace muſt be by way of Puniſhment to Man, which it is 

hard to conceive for what it ſhould be, before Man had ſinned, or ele 
GoÞd muſt ſubtract this Grace on purpoſe that Man might fall; which 
would neceſſarily follow on this Suppoſition, in which caſe Man would 
be neceſſitated to fall, Veluti cum ſubductis columnis domus neceſſario cor- 
ruit, as one expreſſeth it, 4s 2 Houſe muſt needs fall, when the Pillars 
on which it ſtood are taken away from it. But now if Go p withdrew 
not any effectual Grace from 2 whereby he muſt neceſſarily fall, 
then tho' GOP permit Man to uſe his Liberty, yet he cannot be faid to 
be any ways the Author of Evil, becauſe Man had ſtill a poſſe ſi vellet, 
a Power of ſtanding, if he had made right uſe of his Liberty: And 
Gob never took from Man his Adjmorium quo potuit flare, & fine quo 
non potuit, as Divines call it, Man enjoying {till his Power, tho' by the 
abuſe of his Liberty he fell into Sin : So that granting Go p to leave 
Man to the uſe of his Liberty, yet we fee: Gop cannot in the leaſt be 
charg'd with: being the Author of Sin, or the Origin of Evil, by the 
Hiſtory of the Fall of Man in Scripture : Which was the thing to 
be clear'd. | "0: 03 


We come now in the third place, to compare that account given of VIII. 


the Origin of Evil in Scripture, with that which was embracd by 


Heathen Philoſophers, in point of Reaſon and Evidence. There was 


no one inquiry whatſoever, in which thoſe who had nothing but natu- 
ral Light to guide them, were more to ſeek for ſatisfaction in, than this 
concerning the Origin of Evil. They ſaw by continual Experience, 
how great a Torrent of both ſorts of Evils, of Sin and Puniſhment, did 
overflow the World ; but they werfe like the Egyptians, who had ſuffi- 
cient evidence of the overflowing their Banks by the River Mile, but 
could not find out the Spring or the Head of it. The reaſon was, as Cor- 
ruption increas'd in the World, ſo the means of Inſtruction and Know- 
ledg decay'd; and ſo as the Phenomena grew greater, the reaſon of them 
was leſs underſtood; the knowledg of the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of 
the World, thro' which they could alone come to the full underſtand- 
ing of the true cauſe of Evil, infenſibly decaying in the ſeveral Nati- 
ons: Inſomuch, that thoſe who are not at all acquainted with that Hi- 
ſtory of the World, which was preſerv'd' in Sacred Records among the 
Fews, had nothing but their own uncertain conjectures to go by, and 
ſome kind of obſcure 'Traditbns which were preſerv'd: among them; 
which while they ſought to rectify by tlreir Interpretations, they made 
them more obſcure and falſe than they found them. They were cer- 
tain of nothing, but that Mankind was in a low and degenerate Condi- 
tion, and ſubject to continual Miſeries and Calamities; they who cry d 
up the moſt the arg, or the Self- determining Power of the Soul, 
could not certainly but ſtrangely wonder, that a Principle indifferent 
to be carry'd either way, . ſhould be ſo almoſt fatally inclin'd to the worſt 
of them. It was very ſtrange, that ſince Reaſon ought to have the 
command of Paſſions, by their own TP Ea: the Brutiſh * 
8 q 2 0 
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Hieroc, in 
aurea car- 
mina, p. 17. 


could not but 


of the Soul ſhould ſo maſter and enſlave the Rational, and the Beaſt 
ſhould ſtill caſt the Rider in Man, the ſenſitive Appetite ſhould throw 
off the Power of the v iſto, of that Faculty of the Soul which was 
deſignd for the Government of all the reſt. The Philoſophers could 
not be ignorant, what Slaves they were themſelves to this Terreſtrial 
Hyle, how eaſily their moſt mettleſome Souls were mir'd in the Dirt, 
how deep they were ſunk into corporeal Pleaſures, that it was paſt the 
power of their Reaſon to help them out. Nay, when the Soul begins 
to be fledg'd again, after her 0 gf, or moulting, at her entrance 
into the Body, which Plato ſpeaks of, and ſtrives to raiſe her ſelf above 
this lower World, ſhe then feels the weight of ſuch Plummets hanging 
at her Feet, that they bring her down again to her former fluttering up 
and down in her Cage of Earth. So Hierocles complains, That when 
Reaſon begins to carry the Soul to the perception of the moſt noble Ob- 
je&s, the Soul with a generous flight would ſoar above this World, 
dry u¹ F wablnlindis ixcs ware TIO: ponuCotouw, xavpien?) regs xu , Were 
it not born down to that which is Evil by the force of Paſſions, which hang 
like Leads upon the Soul's Feet. What a ſtrange unaccountable thing muſt 
this needs be to thoſe who beheld the conſtancy of the Effect, but were 
to ſeek for the Cauſe of it ? It could not bur be clear to them that the 
exo they were wont to extol ſo high, was (in the ſtate Man was 
now in) but a more-noble name for Slavery ; when themſelves could 
not but confeſs the ßen, or inclination in the Soul was ſo ſtrong to 
the Evil; and could that be an even Ballance, where there was ſo much 
down-welght in one of the Scales? unleſs they made, as ſome of them 
did, the voluntary Inclinations of the Soul to evil, an evidence of her 
Liberty in this moſt degenerate Condition, as tho' it were any Argu- 
ment that the Priſoner was the freer, becauſe he delighted himſelf in 
the noiſe of his Shackles. Neither was this diſorder alone at home in 
the Soul, where there was ſtill a Fantippe ſcolding with Socrates, Paſſion 
ſtriving with ih ; but when they look d abroad in the World, they 

erve ſome ſtrange Irregularities in the converſe among 
Men. What debaucheries, contentions, rapines, fightings and deſtroy- 
ing each other, and that with the greateſt Cruelty, and that frequently 
among Country-men, Friends, nay, Relations and Kindred! And could 
this Hoſtility between thoſe of the ſame Nature, and under the moſt 
facred Bonds of Union, be the reſult of Nature, when even Beaſts of 
Prey are not ſuch to thoſe of their own kind? Beſides all this, when 
they ſummed up the Life of Man together, and took an account 
of the Weakneſſes and Follies of Childhood, the Heats and Extrava- 
gancies of Youth, the Paſſions, Diſquietments and Diſappointments of 
Men in their ſtrength and height of Buſineſs, the Inquietude, Aches, 


and Infirmities of old Age, beſides the Miſeries, which thro' every one 


of theſe, all Men are ſubje& to, and few Eſcape; into how ſmall a Sum 
will the ſolid Pleaſure and Contentment of the Life of Man be reduc'd ? 
Nay, if we take thoſe things in the World which Men pleaſe themſelves 
the moſt in en Rear of, and conſider but with what Care they are 
got, with what Fear they are kept, and with what Certainty they muſt 
be loſt; and how much the Poſſeſſion of any thing fails of the expecta- 
tion of it, and how near Men are upon the top of Tenariff to fall into 
the depth of the Sea ; how often they are precipitated from the height 
of Proſperity, into the depthof Adverſity ; we ſhall find yet much leſs, 
that by the greateſt Chymiſtry can 2 extracted of real ſatisfaction out of 
| | theſe 


. 
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theſe things. Whence then ſhould it come, that Mens Souls ſhould ſs 


delight to feed on theſe Huſks, and to embrace theſe Clouds and Sha- 


dows, inſtead of that real Good, which is the true Object of the Soul's 
deſire? They could * there was no pure, unmix d Good in the 
World, but there was a Contemperation of both together, according to 


that of Euripides : 


Oùx &v Mio yweys Zola XK, rand, 
"ANN tt Tis oul; *I. 


There is a kind of continual mixture of Good and Evil in the World, which 
Sucrates obſerv d upon the rubbing of his Thigh, where the Fetters made 


it itch, s &ToTOv, & avdgss, Fork ri 1) ro 0 xa4\Ng80o1v avdopmor n; os Ne- he. in 
pacius w Weys 73 H Cv ailioy 77, 78 NuTnegv z What a ſtrange thing is 


that which Men are wont to call Pleaſure ® How near a kin is it to that 
which ſeems ſo contrary to it, Pain? | | 

Now the obſerving the ſtrange and ſudden viciſſitudes of theſe things, 
and what near neighbours Pain and Pleaſure were to each other, (fo 
that there is frequently a paſſage out of one into the other) did yet 


more entangle them to give a clear account of the Origin of both theſe. 


Thoſe who believe there was a Gop who producd the World, and or- 
der'd all things in it, did eafily attribute whatever was good in the 
World to the Fountain of all Goodneſs ;, but that any Evil ſhould come 
from him, they thought it repugnant to the very Notion of a Deity ; 
which they were ſo far right in, as it concern d the Evil of Sin; which 
we have already ſhew'd Gop could not be the Author of: But therein 
they ſhew'd their Ignorance of the true cauſe of Evil, that they did not 
look upon the Miſeries of Life as- the Effects of Gop's Juſtice upon 
the World, for the evil of Sin. And therefore that they might ſet the 
Origin of Evil far enough off from GopÞ, they made two different Prin- 
ciples of things, the one of Good, and the other of Evil: This Plutarch 
tells us, was the moſt ancient and univerſal account which he could 
meet with, of the Origin of Good and Evil. To which purpoſe we 
have this ample Teſtimony of his, in his learned Diſcourſe, De Jide G. 


Ofrride, At uv, mayyraru@ auth dre On NH x, vob FP, eis Te wonlas Plutarch. 


% Qioacpes Jota, T de ddiandlor iygan, Y 5 wii iggvegy 1 dN, 


v Gy Noſots jaovov, 8% e Qriyers, 14 anna iy Te TElais iv Te Nui, x, BagCapgis ed. F. 


„ Enos mokhays Heu, ws Sr dvev x, dNoſov x, dxvienſlov cdu, ) TH 
wropaty 70 Wav, gre de Vw 6 xpg rl x, du, ward oat rte walter 
xa oe Noy@* ana wohna x wipuiſpuſpa xaxois x, d ſabots, parkov 5 pndVv os 
dm eie, axeglo lagra ? Puows Qrggons* & h wity ds retlas, war 

vaudla Ta: Tegſudla xaniNnys Naviuuv draxieguuo s, dNN' Sm ua c- 
ri dgyav, %, uav dvalmargy Suaypioy, & t em Ta $a 8, xd whdav vanſe- 
wluns, r Is tyra dvasrepgons x, dvaxkuons, 8 Ts fi winds, 8 Ts x” & x; 


un was, & 6 Wee sr@- % pI, ii, dviuanGy % woixiN@- yiſovs, % 


Aus lac oh warns IryouſuC, d Y div dvallius wipurs yivedY, atriav c N, 


ſavy 8x av Wagoyor, Ia pow idia x, dexlw, favs dſals, x, xaxs Ode Lv. 


Which words I have the more largely cited, becauſe they give us the 
moſt full account of the 5 erer. and Reaſon of that 
Opinion, which aſſerts two different Principles of Good and Evil. Ir is 


a Tradition (ſaith he) of great Antiquity, deriv'd down from the ancient 
Maſters of Divine Knowledg, and Formers of Commonwealths, to the 3 
a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and Philoſophers, whoſe firſt Author cannot be found, and yet hath met 
with firm and unſbaken Belief, not only in ordinary Diſcourſes and Reports, 
but was ſpread into the Myſteries and Sacrifices both of Greeks and others, 
that the Univerſe did not depend on chance; and was deſtitite of Mind and 
Reaſon to govern it ;, neither was there one only Reaſon which ſat at the 
Stern, or held the Reins, whereby he did order and govern the World : 
But ſince there is ſo much confuſion and mixture of Good and Evil in the 
World, that Nature doth not produce any pure untainted Good; there is 
not any one, who like a Drawer, takes the Liquor out of two ſeveral 
Veſſels, and mixeth them together, and after Ifleibures them; but there 
are two Principles and Powers contrary to each other, whereof one draws 
us to the right Hand, and direcis us ſtraight forward, the other pulls us back, 
and turns us the other way ;, ſince we toe the Life of Man fo mixed as it 
is ; and not only that, but the World too, at leaſt ſo much as is ſublimary 
and terreſtrial, which is ſubjef to many Varieties, Irregularities, and 
Changes. For if nothing be without 4 Cauſe, and Good cannot be the 
cauſe of Evil, it neceſſarily follows, that as there is a peculiar Nature and 
Principle which is the cauſe of Good, fo there muſt be another; which is 
tbe cauſc of Evil. 1 5 7 
But leſt we ſhould think it was only a Sect of a kind of Heathen 
Manichees which held this Opinion, he tells us, to prevent that, «, d 
Wro mois wheisots , (ofelators, It was the Opinion of the moſt, and wife 
of the Heathen. Now theſe two Principles ſome (faith he) call Two 
poſite Gods, whereof the one 1s the caufe of Good, and the other of 
Hal, him they call Oss, this Save, By this one would imagine, that 
this very ancient Tradition was nothing elſe but the true account of the 
Origin of Evil, a little diſguis d. For the Scripture making the Devil 
the firſt Author of Evi! himſelf, and the firſt ſollicitor and tempter of 
Man to it; who when Gon directed him 3 forward, pull'd Man 
back, and put him quite out of his way, by which means all the Miſe- 
ries of the World cane into it: For while Man kept cloſe to his Maker, 
his Integrity and Obedience were to him what the vaſu umbilicalia are 
to the Child in the Womb; by them he recei vd whatever tended: to his 
Subſiſtenee and Comfort : But Sin cut thoſe Veſſels afunder, and prov'd 
the Midwife of Miſery, bringing Man forth into a World of Sorrow and 
Sufferings, Now, I ſay, the Scripture _— ſuch eſpecial notice of 
one, as the chief of Devils, thro? whoſe means Evil came into the World, 
this gave occaſion. to the Heathens, when length of Time had made the 
Original Tradition more obſcure, to make theſe two, God and the Dæ- 
mon, as two Anti-gods, and ſo to. be the Cauſes, the one of all Good, and 
the other of all Foil Which at laſt came to that (which was the De- 
vil's great deſign in thus corrupting the Tradition) that both theſe A4mti- 


gods ſhould have ſolemn Worſhip by Sacrifices; the one by way of Impe- 


Plut. in 
Alex. 
Diog. Laer- 
t ius in 
Prom. 


tration, for beſtowing of Good; the other by way of Deprecation, for 
averting of Evil. Such Plutarch there tells us, were the Oromaſdes and 
Arimantus of . which were worſhipped by the Perſians; the 
one for doing Good, and the other for avoiding Evil; the one they re- 


ſembled to Light (or Fire) the other to Darkneſs and Ignorance: What 
Animals were good and uſeful they aſeribed to Oromaſdes, and all veno- 
mous and noxious ones to Arimanius; whom Phirarch elſewhere calls 
+ womegu Aoyuara: Teeowr.,, The evil Demon of the Perſians. The ſame 
Diogenes Laertius relates of the Magi, the Philoſophers of Perſia, that 
they made two diſtin& Principles, 'Aſater Oahu x, xaxov, 4 good and 

| bad 
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bad Dæmon; for which he quotes Dinon, Ariſtotle, Hermippus, Eudoxus, 
and others. The fame Plutarch makes to be the Opinion of the anci- 
ent Greeks, who attribute the good to Jupiter Olympius, the bad to 
Hades: The Chaldeans, ſaith he, make the Planets their Gods, of which, 
two they ſuppoſe the cauſe of Good; two more of only a malignant 
Influence; and other three to be indifferent to either. The ſame 
he affirms of the Ag yptians, That whatever was evil and irregular, 
they aſcrib'd to Typho; what was good, comely, and uſeful, they at- 
tributed to /e and Oſiris; to Iſis as the paſſive, Oſiris as the active 
Principle. | U VVV 
Thus we ſee how large a ſpread this Opinion of the Origin of Evil X. 
had in the Gentile World; neither did it expire with Heatheniſm + But 
© "Manes retain'd ſo much of the Religion of his Country, being a Perſian, 
that he made a ſtrange medly of the Perſian and Chriſtian Doctrine to- 
gether. For that was his famous Opinion, of which St: Auſtin tells us; 
I fte duo principia inter ſe diverſa atque adverſa, eademque æterna, & co- Auguſt. d: 
eterna, hoc eft, ſemper fuiſſe, compoſuit , duaſque naturas atque ſubſtan- 7 W 
tias, boni, ſcilicet, & mali, ſequens alios antiquos hæreticos, opinatus eſt. 
St. Auſtin thinks that Manes had his Opinion, concerning two Principles, 
from the ancient Hereticks, by whom I ſuppoſe he means the Marcio- 
niſts and Valentinians : But it ſeems more probable that Manes had his 
Doctrine immediately from his Country-men, tho it be generally thought 
that Scythianus and Buddas were his Maſters in it. But from whomſo- 
ever it came, the Opinion was merely Heathen, and not more contrary 
to Scripture than it is to Reaſon z the former I meddle not with, that 
Opinion being now extin& in the Chriſtian World: -I only briefly con- 
ſider the Unreaſonableneſs of it, to ſhew what a far better account of 
the Origin of Evil the Scriptures give us, than was diſcover d by the 
Heathen Philoſophers : For on both ſides, that Opinion is repugnant to 
the Notion of a Deity, ſo that while they would make two ſuch Gods, they 
make none at all. For how ean the Principle of Good be Gop, if he 
hath not infinite Power as well as Goodneſs ? And how can he have in- 
tinite Power, if he hath not the Management of things in the World, 
And how can he have the Management of things, if they be liable to 
Eyil; which the other Gop, which is the Principle of Evil, may lay 
upon it; from which, according to this ſuppoſition, the Principle of Good 
cannot reſcue it2 So that they who hold this Opinion cannot, as Sim- 

_ plicius tells us, Give GoD  nyiov f dns Suvapws, the half of that infi- 

_ nite Power which belongs to him: For neither can he keep the good 
Creatures. which he makes, from the power of the evil Demon; and 
therefore if he loves them, muſt be in continual fears of the Power of 
the contrary, Principle: Neither can he free them from the Evil which. 
the other lays upon them; for then Gop's Power would be far greater 
than the evil Demon; and ſo he could be no Anti- god. And on the o- 
ther ſide, the Notion or Idea of an infinite evil Being, is in it ſelf an in- 
conſiſtent Idea; for it is an infinite Non- entity, if we ſuppoſe his very 
Being to lie in being Evil, which is only a privation of Goodneſs : And 
beſides, if he be intinitely Evil, he muſt be infinitely contrary to the 
good bis and how can he be infinitely contrary, which enjoys. ſe- 
veral of the ſame Perfections which the other hath, which are Infinity of, 
Eſſence, and Neceſſity. of Exiſtence? Now if this Principle of Evil be ab- 


ſolutely contrary to the other, it muſt be contrary in all his Perfections; 


for whatever is a Perfection, belongs to that which is good; and Ne” 
3 $4 ; 777 8 1 
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if it be contrary in every Perfection, Infinity of Eſſence, and Neceſſity of 
Exiſtence, being two, it muſt be as contrary as is imaginable to them, 
by which this evil Principle muſt be infinitely defective in Being and 
Exiſtence, and ſo it will be an Infinite Non- entity which yet exiſts, which 
is the height of contradiction. Again, if there be ſuch a contrary Prin- 
ciple, which is the cauſe of all Evil, then all Evil falls out unavoidably, 
and by the power of this Infinitely evil Principle, by which means not on- 
ly all Religion, but all Yertue and Goodneſs will be taken out of the 
World, if his evil Principle be infinite; and if not infinite, no Anti- 
god and not only ſo, but all difterence of Good and Evil will be taken 
away (and then what need making two ſuch contrary Principles to 
give an account of the Origin of Evil?) for when once Evil becomes 
thus neceſſary, it loſeth its Nature as a Moral Evil; for a Moral Evil 
implies in it a voluntary breach of ſome known Law; but how can 
that breach be i which was caus d by an Infinite Power in the 
moſt proper way of Efficiency? And thus if all freedom of Will be de- 
ſtroy d (as it is neceſſarily by this Suppoſition) then no Government of 
the World by Laws can be ſuppos'd, and conſequently no Reward or Pu- 
niſhment, which ſuppoſe liberty of Action, and by this means all Reli- 
gion, Law, and Providence are baniſh'd out of the World, and fo this 


evil Demon will get all into his own hands, and inſtead of two contrary 


Principles, there will be but one Infinitely evil Demon, Which that there 
is not, appears by this, that notwithſtanding all the Evil in the World, 


there is ſo much Good left in it, of which there would be none, if this 


evil Demon had Infinite Power. By this we ſee there cannot be a Prin- 
ciple infinitely evil; for while they go about to make two ſuch contra- 
ry Principles infinite, they make neither of them ſo, and ſo while 
they make two Gods, they take away any at all. So that this Opini- 
on of the Origin of Evil, is manifeſtly abſurd, irrational, and contra- 
dictious. gr? | 

But all the Heathen Philoſophers were not ſo groſs as to imagin two 


ſuch 4nti>gods with infinitely active Power; but yet thoſe who would 


not in terms aſſert it, might be driven to it by the conſequence of their 
Opinion concering the Origin of Evil, which did ſuppoſe a neceſſity of it 
in Nature, as flowing from that paſſive Principle out of which the Wo. Id 
was producd. Hence it was that Heraclitus, as Plutarch tells us, attri- 
buted the Origin of all things to Diſcord and Antipatiiy, and was wont to 
ſay, that when Homer with'd | | | 


"Ex xe Dev ie 3x7” avdeprav zamoidh, 


That all contention were banift'd out of the World, | that he did ſecretly 
curſe the Origin of things, and wiſh'd the ruin of the World. So Empedo- 
cles call'd — active Principle which did good, Harmony and Friendſhip, 


na-. dhe g Hop aipditrs, | 


by which he makes it to be a e nes A no and bloody Prin- 
ciple. The fame Plutarch tells us of theſe two renowned Philoſophers, 
Nibagoras and Plato. Thence he tells us the Pytbagoreans calFd the Prin- 
eiple of Good, du, wrrapyopſor, 13 wpcs, 1 cls, N rxippooiv, reg, 
Wie, wu hourey. Unity, finite, quieſcent, ſtraight, imeven number, fquare, 

. right, 


< 
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right and ſplendid; the Principle of Evil, they call'd 7 dodda, & drei, 
7 Meg, 7 xa4pmukey, m ap\tov, w Ar g ¹ànd;, d vioov, T8 dejsiegv, 18 oxglave, 
The Binary, Infinite, moving, crooked, even, long of one fide, unequal, 75 
obſcure. The Opinion of Plato, he tells us is very obſcure, it being his 
purpoſe to conceal it; but he faith in his old Age, in his Book de Legibus, 
& i aiviſp, v c Hunde, without any ifs or ands, he aſſerts the World 
to be mov'd by more than one Principle, by two at the leaſt, & dſa- | 
| 088701 1), T  cvailiav Tawry, 9 P crcailiwy rue, The one of 2 good and | 
benign Nature, the other contrary to it both in its Nature and Operations. 
| Numenius in * Chalcidius thus delivers the Opinions of Pythagoras“ Chalcid, 
and Plato de originibus, as he ſpeaks ; Igitur Pythagoras quoque, inguit n Lin. 
Numenius, flutdam & ſine qualitate ſyluam eſſe cenſet; nec tamen ut Stoici — 
nature mediæ, interque malorum, bouorumque viciniam, ſed plane noxiam; 
Deum quippe efſe (ut etiam Platoni videtu# ) initium & cauſam bonorum, 
Hluam malorum: So that according to Numenius, both Plato and Pytha- 
goras attributed the Origin of Evil to the Malignity of Matter, and ſo 
they make Evils to be neceſſarily conſequent upon the Being of Things. 
For thus he delivers expreſly the Opinion of Pythagoras; qui ait, Exi- 
ſtente providentia, mala quoque neceſſaria ſubſtitiſſe, propterea quod ſylua 
'fit, & eadem ſit malitid prædita: Platonemque idem Numenius laudat, 
quod duas mundi animas autumet; Unam beneficentiſſimam ; malignam al- 
teram, 1c. Sylvam. Igitur juxta Platonem mundo bona ſua Dei, tanguam 
artis liberalitate collata ſunt; mala vero, matris ſylue vitio tobaſerunt. 
But Plutarch wilt by no means admit, that Plato attributes the Origin Pluarch: 
of Evil merely to Matter, but he makes the Principle of Evil to be ſome- 4 A 
thing diſtinct from Matter, which he calls Y araxlov, x, d%gysov, auroximſlov 2 
. ui dey, A confuſed „ infinite, ſelf-moving,, ſtirring Princi le; 
which (faith he) he elſewhere calls Neceſſity, and in his de Legibus, plain- 
ly, vuylw &raxlov x, xaxovolov, a diſorderly and malignant Saul which can- 
not be underſtood of mere Matter; when he makes his Hyle 4uoepov x; 
doynuartiso %, Taons Totornlos x Swaps oixaaes tenpov, Without form or figure, 
and deſtitute of all qualities and power of operation: and it is impoſſible 
(faith he) that that which is of it ſelf ſuch an inert principle 3 
zs, ſhould by Plato be ſuppos'd to be the cauſe and principle of Evil, which, 
he elſewhere calls dvd lu woke my O:w duopaysy uy; d plund e, Neceſſity 
which often reſiſted GoD, and caſt off his reins. So that according to 
Plutarch, Plato acquits both God arid Hyle from being the Origin of E- 
vil, 7 7. unlu Aatoegs d drahnatlev, x, & Os F r xaxdy ara d caſſd ro 
rebiu /, and therefore attributes it to that malignant Spirit which 
moves the Matter, and is the cauſe of all the diſorderly Motions in the 
World. But what this Spirit ſhou{d be, neither he or any one elſe could 
ever underſtand : what darkneſs and ignorance then was there amotig 
the wiſeſt of Philoſophers concerning the Origin of Evil, when they were 
ſo confus'd and obſcure in the account which they gave of it, that their 
greateſt admirers could not underftand them! _ HL 
But tho Plato ſeem d ſo ambiguous in his judgment of the Origin of Evil, XII. 
whether he ſhould attribute it to the Hyle, or ſome malignant Spirit in it, 
the Stoics were dogmatical, and plainly imputed the cauſeof Evil tothe per- | 
verſity of Matter. So Chalcidius tells us, that the Sroics made Matter not Chalcid. ts. 
to be evil in it (elf as Pythagoras, but that it was indifferent to either; „ 
rogati igitur unde mala? perverſitatem ſeminarium malorum cauſati 2. 
they made the my of Matter the Origin of Evil; but as he well ob- 
_ * ſerves, nec expediunt adbuc unde ipſa perverſitas, _ Juxta ipſos duo ſint ini- 
7 EE 2 >: Nis 
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tia rerum, Deus & ſyloa. Deus ſummum G. præcellens bonum; ſylva, ut cenſent, 
nec honum nec mum. They give no rational account whence this perverſity 
of Matter ſhouWariſe, when according to the Stoica, there are but two Prin- 
ciples of Things, Gad and Matter, whereof tlie one is perfectly good, the 
en neither good nor evil. But this perverſity they tell us is ſomething 
neceſſarily conſequent upon the Generation of Things. Tera ye, 61 wafn 
d Ty id e er H , war) 18. Ty x, xy, 0 PuTos m6 owpdls, theſe are 
_ affeftions, (viz. the Diſorders in the World) which follow the Generation 
of things, as ruſt comes upon braſs, and filth upon the body, as the coun- 
- - _ terfeit Triſmegiſius ſpeaks 5; ſo Maximus Tyrims ſaith that Evils in the 
din. World are & Tizpns teſa, dM vhns wan, not any works of art, hut the af- 
| 1 erm. feftions of Matter. Non poteſt artifex. mutare materiam, faith Seneca, 
Seneca de When he is giving an account Why God ſuffers Evils in the World: and 
Provid, elſewhere gives this account why Evils came into the World, non quiz 
c. 3. Ceſſt ars, ſed quia id in quo exercetur inobſequens arti eft, So that the \ 
1dem pref. Origin of Evil by this account of it lies wholly upon the perverſity of 
- Ss.” Matter, which it ſeems was uncapable of being put into better order by 
that Gop who produc'd the World out of that Matter which the Szoics 
ſuppos d to be eternal. And the truth is, the avoiding the attributing 
the cauſe of Evil to Gob, ſeems to have been the great Reaſon, why 
they rather choſe to make it matter neceſſary and co- exiſtent with Gop, 


1. many difficulties as any other. For, 1. 1: 3 GoD's Onnipe- 


eius licet non inſlituerit : quiatamen ſi noluiſſetillud eſſe, non eſſet; ipſe jam 
turpius? ſi voluit eſſæ quod ipſe 
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turns the r F Religion, and all tranſactions between GoD and 
Mens Saule in order to their welfare, becauſe it makes Evil to be neceſ- 


fſarily exiſtent in the World; which appears from hence, in that Evil 
. doth reſult from the Being of Matter, and ſo it muſt neceſſarily be as 
Matter is ſuppos d to be; for whatever reſults from the Being of a thing, 
muſt be coexiſtent with it; and ſo what flows from what doth ace 
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rily exiſt, muſt have the ſame Mode of Exiſtence which the Being it 


ſelf hath; as is evident in all the Attributes of GoÞ, which have the 
ſame immutability with his Nature. Now then, if Evil did exiſt from 
Eternity together with Matter, it muſt neceſſarily exiſt as Matter doth, 
and ſo Evil will be invincible and unavoidable in the World; which if 
once granted, renders Religion uſeleſs, make's G o D's Commands un- 
righteous, and deſtroys the Foundation of God's Proceedings in the Day 
of Judgment. 3. This Opinion makes Gop not to be the Author of Good, 


while it denies him to be the Author of Evil. For either there was no- 


thing elſe but Evil in this eternal Matter, or there was a mixture of 
Good and Evil; if nothing elſe but Evil which did neceſſarily exiſt, it 
were as impoſſible for Gop to produce Good out of it, as to annihilate 
the neceſſarily exiſtent Matter. If there were a mixture of Good and 
Evil, they were both there, either neceſſarily or contingently : How 


could either of them be contingently in that which is ſuppos'd to be ne- 


ceſſarily exiſtent, and no free Agent? If they be both there neceſſarily, 
1. It is hard conceiving how two ſuch contrary things as Good and 
Evil, ſhould neceſſarily be in the ſame uniform Matter. 2. Then Gop 
is no more the Author of Good than of Evil in the World ; for he is 
ſaid not to be the Author of Evil, becauſe it comes from Matter; and 
ſo it appears Good doth too, and ſo God according to this Opinion, is 
no more the Author of Good, than he is of Evil. But if it be ſaid chat 
Good is not in Matter, but G o p produc'd that out of nothing: Then I 
reply, 1. If Gop did produce Good out of nothing, why did he not pro- 


duce Matter out of nothing too? If he were ſo powerful as to do the 


one, there could be no defe& of Power as to the other. What inſuffi- 


ciency is there in GoD's Nature, for producing all Things out of no- 


thing, if he can produce any thing out of nothing? 2. If Go p did 


produce Good out of Evil, why could he not have remov'd all Evil out 


of Matter? For Good could not but be produc'd by the removing of 


ſome Evil which was before that Good, and ſo Go p might have re- 


mov'd all Evil out of Matter. And ſo by not doing it when he might, 
this Opinion gives not the leaſt Satisfaction in point of Reaſon, for ac- 
8 God from being the Author of Sin, nor for clearing the true 
rigin of Evil. 3 | 
Thus we have now compar'd the account given of it in Scripture, 
with that given by the Heathen Philoſophers, and find it in every thing 
more clear, rational and ſatisfactory than theirs is: Which doubtleſs is 


the reaſon, why the more modern Philoſophers, ſuch as Hierocles, Por- 


phyry, Simplicius, and others, tho* otherwiſe great oppoſers of Chriſtia- 
nity, did yet in this ſide with the Scriptures, and attribute the original 
of Evil not to Matter, but to the Will of Man. And whoever is ſeri- 
ouſly converſant with the writings of thoſe Philoſophers, who were 
dy r leds ypras of the ſacred ſucceſſion out of the School of Ammonivs at 
Alexandria, ſuch as Plotinus, Porphyrius, Iamblichus and Hierocles, will 
find them write in a higher ſtrain concerning many weighty and impor- 
tant Truths; as of the degeneracy of Mens Souls from Gop, and the 


way of the Souls returning to Him, than the moſt ſublime of the anci- 


ent Philoſophers had done. Which ſpeculations of theirs no doubt, a- 


roſe not ſo much from the School of Plato and e as of that great al. . 
reſtorer of Philoſophy Ammonius of Alexandria, whoſe Scholars Here oy Hiſt. 


6. c. 19. 


nius, Origen and Plotinus were. Who living and dying a Chriſtian, as zjerom. de 
Euſebius and Hierom aſſure us, whatever Porphyrius Tuggeſts'to the con- Serin. Baal: 


Rr 2 trary, 
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trary, did communicate to his Scholars the ſublimer Myſteries of Divine 
Revelation, together with the Speculations of the ancient Philoſophers ; 
Hlſten, de which Holſtenius conceives he did with an adjuration. of Secrecy, which 
1 po, he tells us Porphyrius himſelf acknow ledgeth, that thoſe three Scholars 
phyr. c. 6. Of Ammonius, Herennius, Origen and Plotinus, were under an Obligation 
to each other, not to reveal and diſcover, tho? it were after violated by 
them. It is an eaſy matter to conceive, what an excellent improvement 
might be made of the ancient Platonic Philoſophy, by the advantage of 
the Scriptures, by one who was ſo well vers'd in both of them, as 4m- 
- monius is ſuppos d to have been; and how agreeable and becoming would 
that Philoſophy ſeem, which had only its rife from Plato, but its height 
and improvement from thoſe rich and truly Divine Truths which were 
inlaid with them? The want of obſerving this, viz. whence it was 
that thoſe excellent Diſcourſes in the latter Platoniſis had their true Ori- 
ginal, hath given occaſion to. ſeveral miſtakes among Learned Men: 
As firſt, the over-valuing of the Platonic Philoſophy, as tho' in many of 
the Diſcourſes and Notions of it, it ſeem'd to ſome (who were more in 
love with Philoſophy than the Scriptures) to out-go what is diſcover'd 
therein concerning the ſame things. A moſt groundleſs and unworthy 
Cenſure ! when it is more than probable (and might be largely mani- 
feſted, were it here a fit Opportunity) that whatever is truly generous 
and noble in the ſublimeſt Diſcourſes of the Platoni/ts, had not only its 
Primitive Riſe, bur its acceſſion and improvement. from the Scriptures, 
wherein it is ſtill contain'd in its native Luſtre and Beauty, without 
thoſe paintings and impure mixtures which the ſublimeſt Truths are 
corrupted with in the Platonic Writings. The reaſon of which is, tho 
theſe Philoſophers grew ſuddenly Rich, thro the Spoils they had taken 
out of the Scriptures, yet they were loth to be known from whence 
they had them, and would ſeem to have had that out of their own 
Gardens, which was only tranſplanted from the Sacred Writings. There- 
fore we find them not mentioning the Scriptures, and the Chriſtian Do- 
ctrine, without ſome Contempt of its meanneſs and ſimplicity ; and 
whatever improvement they had gain'd by them, they would have it 
leſs taken notice of, by profeſling their oppoſition to the Chriſtians, as 
is notorious in thoſe great Philoſophers, Porphyrius, Iamblichus, Hiero- 
._ -- cles, Simplicius, and others. It being their deſign to take ſo much, and 
no more, out of the Chriſtian Doctrine as they could well ſuit with 
their Platonic Notions; by which means they ſo diſguis'd the Faces of 
the Truths they ſtole, that it were hard for the right Owners of them 
to-know them again. Which was the grand Artifice of their great Maſter 
e who doubtleſs by means of his Abode and Acquaintance in #g ypr, 
about the time when the Fews began to flock chick had more cer- 
tain knowledge of many Truths of grand Importance, concerning the 
„ DIT v, the Nature of the Soul, the Origin of the World, than many 
ther Greek Philoſophers had; but yet therein lay his great fault, that 
de wrapt up and diſguis'd his Notions in ſuch a fabulous and ambigu- 
ous manner, that partly he might be leſs known from whence he had 
them, and that they might find better entertainment among the Greeks, 
than they were ever like to do in their plain and native dreſs. Which 
— 'n Plato himſelf ſeems ſomewhere to intimate, when he ſaith, That what 
| _ the Greeks receid d from the Barbarians xd>Mov % ds TG» drgſator?), 
they put.it in a better faſhion, i.e. they diſguiſe it, alter and change it 
as they pleafe, and put it into a Greek Habit, that it might never be 
FF 1 fuſpected 
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ſuſ pected to have been a Foreigner. Thence Tertullian ſpeaks with a 
great deal of Truth and Freedom of ſuch Philoſophers, who did ingenii 
ſitim de prophetarum fonte irrigare (as he expreſleth it) that quench'd 
their Thirſt after Knowledge with the Waters of Jordan (tho the did 
not, like Naaman, cure the Leproſie of the Head, by waſhing in them) | 
for as Tertullian faith, they came only ex negotio curiofitatis; more . A- 
pleaſe the itch of their Curioſity, than to cure it. 3 
And wherein they ſeem'd moſt to agree with the Scriptures, their 
difference was beyond their agreement. Siquidem vera quæque & con- Tertul. de 
ſonantia Prophetis aut aliunde commendant aut aliorſum ſubornant, cum 2. 
maxima injuria veritatis, quam efficiunt aut adjuvari fulſis aut patrocinari. 
Whatever the Philoſophers ſpeak agreeable to the Scriptures, either they 
do not own whence they had it, or turn it quite another way, whereby 
they have done the Truth a great deal of injury, by mixing it with their 
corruptions of it, and making that little Truth a plea for the reſt of their 
Errors. Neither was this only among the ancient Philoſophers, but the 
Primitive Chriſtians began to diſcern the underhand workings of fuch, 
who ſought to blend Philoſophy and Chriſtianity together; for Ter- 
tullian himſelf takes great notice of ſuch, who did, Veritatis dogmata ad 
Philoſophicas ſententias adulterare, ſuborn Chriſtianity to maintain Phi- 
loſophy; which makes him cry out, Viderint qui Stoicum, & Platoni- Tertal. de 
cum, & Dialecticum Chriſtianiſmum protulerunt ;, by which we ſee what 1 - 
tampering there was betimes, rather to bring Chriſtianity down to Phi- ret. 6. 7. 
loſophy, than to make Philoſophy truckle under the truth and ſimpli- 
city of the Scriptures. Whether Ammonius himſelf, and ſome others of 
the School of Alexandria, might be guilty in this kind, is not here a 
place to inquire, tho' it be too evident in the Writings of ſome, that 
they rather ſeek to accommodate the Scriptures to the Sentiments of the 
School of Plato, than to reform that by the Scriptures: But J fay, how- 
ever it were with thoſe who were Chriſtians, yet thoſe who were not, 
but only Philoſophers, made their great advantage by it. For when 
they found what was reconcileable with the Doctrine of Plato in the 
Scriptures, done already to their hands, by the endeavours chiefly of 
| Ammonins and Origen, they greedily embrace thoſe improvements of their 
Philoſophy, which would tend ſo much to the Credit of it, and as con- 
temptuouſly reje& what they found irreconcilable with the Dictates of 
their Philoſophy. Now what an unreaſonable thing is it, when what- 
ever was noble and excellent in the Heathen Philoſophy was derivative 
from the Scriptures, as the ſacred Fountain of it ; that the meeting with 
ſuch things ſhould in the leaſt redound to the prejudice of the Scriptures, 
from whence it was originally derivd 2 When on the other fide, it 
ſhould be a great confirmation to our Faith, as to the Scriptures, that 
they who were profeſs'd Philoſophers, and admirers only of Reaſon, did 
ſo readily embrace ſome of thoſe grand Truths which are contain'd in 
the Word of Gop. | 8 | | 
For which we need no other inſtance than that before us, concern- XIV. 
ing the Origin of Evil, the making out of which will tend to the clear- 
ing the laſt thing mention d concerning it; which was, That the moſt . 
material things in. it are atteſted by the Heathens themſelves. And this 
Honey which is gain'd out of the Lion's Mouth, muſt needs taſte ſweet- 
er than any other doth. For it is a weak and groundleſs miſtake on the 
other ſide, which is the ſecond (which ariſeth from meeting things 
conſonant to the Scriptures, in the Writings of Philoſophers) preſently - 
3 | | e to 
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to conclude from ſuch things, that they were Chriſtians (as it is ſaid 
ſome have lately done in the behalf of Herocles.) For there being ſuch 
clear accounts given in Scripture, of the grand Difficulties and Perplexi- 
ties which the Minds of Men were troubled with, when theſe came to 
the knowledge of ſuch who were of Philoſophic and inquiſitive Heads, we 
cannot but think they would meet with acceptation among them; eſpe- 
cially if they might be made conſiſtent with their former Speculations, 
Thus it was in our preſent Caſe, concerning the Origin of Evil; we 
have already beheld the lamentable perplexities the ancient Philoſophers 
were in about it; what Meanders they were loſt in, for want of a Clue. 
to guide them thro them: Now it pleas d Gop, after the coming of 
CHRIST in the Fleſh, to declare to the World the only way for the re- 
covery of Souls and their eternal Salvation ; the News of which being 
ſpread fo far, that it ſoon got among the Philoſophers, could not but 
make them more inquiſitive concerning the State and Condition of their 
Souls: And when they had ſearch'd what the Philoſophers had former- 
ly diſcover d of it, their Curioſity would preſently prompt them to ſee 
what account of Things, concerning the Souls of Men, was deliver'd 
by the Preachers of this new Doctrine. By this they could not but pre- 
ſently underſtand, that they declar'd all Mens Souls to be in a moſt de- 

generate and low Condition, by being ſo continually under the power of 
the moſt unreaſonable and unruly Paſſions, that they were eſtranged from 
Go, and prone to fix on things very unſutable to their Nature; as to all 
which, their own inward Senſe and Experience could not but tell them 
that theſe things were notoriouſly true: And therefore they inquire 
farther how theſe things came to be ſo ; which they receive a full ac- 
count of in Scripture, that Man's Soul was at firſt created Pure and 
Holy, and in perfect 3 with Gop; that Gop dealt bountifully 
and favourably with Man ; only expe&ed Obedience to his Laws ; that 
Man being a free Agent, did abuſe his Liberty, and diſobey'd his Maker; 


and thence came the-true w1:@9fvrorc, the Feathers of the Soul, where- 


by it ſoared up to Heaven, moulted away, and the Soul ſunk below it 
ſelf, into a degenerate and apoſtate Condition, out of which it is impofli- 
ble to be recover'd without ſome extraordinary Expreſſion of Divine 
Favour. Now what is there in all this Account, but what is hugely 
ſutable to Principles of Reaſon, and to the general Experience of the 
World, as to thoſe things which were capable of being try'd by it? And 
thoſe Philoſophers who were any thing ingenuous, and Lovers of Truth, 
could not but confeſs the Truth of thofe things which we are now 
ſpeaking of, viz. That Mens Souls are in a very degenerate Contlition ; 
That the moſt rational accomt of it is, that Man by the act of his own 
Will, brought bimſelf into it; and that in order to the Happineſs of Mens 
Souls, there was a neceſſity of recovery out of this Condition. 

As tothe degeneracy of the Souls of Men; this was the common com- 
plaint of thoſe ben who minded the government of themſelves, 


_ and the practice of Virtue, eſpecially of the Platoniſts and Stoics. Se- 


nern in all his Moral Diſcourſes, efpecially in his Epiſtles, may fpeak 
ſüfficiently in behalf of the Stoics, how much they lamented the dege- 
neracy of the World. And the Platoniſts all complain of the flavery of 
the Soul im the Body, and that it is here by way Puniſhment, for ſome- 
thing which was done before; and which makes me ſomewhat inclina- 


ble to think, that Plaro knew more of the lapfe of Mankind, than he 


would openly difcover ; and for that end diſguisd it after his uſual 
5 5 | manner 
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manner in that Hypotheſis of Pra-exiſtence, which taking it Cabaliſti- 
cally (for I rather think the Opinion of Præ- exiſtence ray to be taken, 
than the Hiſtory of the Fall of Man) may import only this, That Mens - 
Souls might be juſtly ſuppos'd to be created happy, but by reaſon of the 
Apoſtacy of Man's Soul from GoD, all Souls come now into their Bodies as 
into a kind of Priſon, they being enſlav'd to the m_ part within them, 
there having been ſuch a true wlzegppunors, the Soul being now depriv d of 
ber chiefeſt Perfections in this ber low and dægenerata Condition. And it 
ſeems far more rational to me, to interpret thoſe Perſons Opinions to a 
Cabaliſtical, or an Allegorical Senſe, who are known to have writ de- 
ſignedly in a way obſcure and ambiguous, than to force thoſe Mens ex- 
preſſings to Cabala's, who profeſs to write a plain Hiſtory, and that 
with the greateſt ſimplicity and perſpicuity. But it cannot but ſeem 
very ſtrange, that an Hyporheſis capable of being reconciFd to the plain 
literal Senſe of the Scriptures (deliver'd by a Herſon who uſeth great 
artifice and cunning to diſguiſe his Opinions, and ſuch a Perſon withal, 
who (by fuch Perfons themſelves who make uſe of this Opinion to that 
end) is ſuppos d to have been very converſant with the Writings of Moſes) 
ſhould be taken in its literal Senſe, as it really imports Pre-exiſtence of 
each particular Soul in the grofſeſt manner: And this ſhould be made 
to be a part of the Philoſophic Cabala of the Writings of ſuch a Perſon, 
who uſeth not the leaſt Artifice to diſguiſe his Senſe, nor gives us any 
where the leaſt intimation, that he left behind him ſuch platted Pictures 
in his Hiſtory of the beginning of the World, that if you look ſtraight - 
forward, you may ſee a literal Cabala, on the one fide a Philoſophical, and 
on the other a Moral. But now if we remove the Cabala from Moſes to 
Plato, we may find no incongruity or repugnancy at all either as to Plaro's | 
wayof Writing, or the conſonancy of the Opinion ſo interpreted to the plain 
genuine Senſe of Moſes, if by Plato's Opinion of the præ- exiſtence and 
deſcent of Souls, be underſtood by the former, the happy ſtate of the 
Soul of Man in conjunction with Gop; and by the latter, the low and 
degenerate Condition which the Soul is in, after Apoſtacy from him: 
Which the latter Platoniſts are ſo large and eloquent in expreſſing. Por- omhr. di 
phyry, where he ſpeaks of ſome things he counſels Men to do, hath 45208 
— words, But if we cannot do them, let us at leaſt do that which ] 
fo much lamented of old, m Selwbppor wegs rahα,j which is, os roc, 
a igjo wv, xls veniuy Wola, fri 7 eic x, dxngglov,  &v Wan dErabls 
ougav & duvdyPa, Let us at the leaſt join with our Fore-fathers in lament- 
ing this, that we. are compounded of ſuch diſagreeing and contrary Princi- 
oe that we are not able to preſerve divine, pure and unſpotted Innocen- 
cy. And Hierocles fully: expreſleth his ſenſe of the Degeneracy, of Man- #7. # 
Lind in theſe words; Oi 98 whdso! xaxct x, 7 Tegaraleacs ue X ue N ES 
Cars rao d eic yi vious Poſer, ws x, T2To wag d 7d xaxov yew, gs 78 P. 261. 
Bebe Quſay Sao Des, 9 Nn, va auth; Þ TETs uinias, ns & & a 

aba Ag ole T Y 370 Oes yweropuor Pranlola ras Deivas if wegs yi vwors 
ce. The moſt of Men in the World are bad, and under the command of 

their Paſſions, and grown impotent thro their propenſity to Earth; which 

great Evil they have brought upon themſelves, 6 their wilful Apoſtacy from 
GoD, and withdrawing themſelves from that Society with him, which 
they once enjoy d in pure light : Which departure of Mens Souls from God, 
which is ſo _ to the Minds of Men, is evident by their ſtrong incli- 
nation to the things of this World. The ſame Author mentions, with 


much approbation, that Speech of Heraclitus, ſpeaking of thoſe =_ 
| : 7 whic 


— 
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which are 4 alot ds xaxiav, which I cannot better render than undecli- 
nably good, he ſaith, 6: Cop + Meivoy Davdiov, TeHvixapſp i + decline. 
We live their Death, and die their Life : xatao: v8 », imorinl{ © to aiy©- 


"x%egs 5 dvlewr ©, For Man is now fallen down from that bleſſed Region; 


and as Empedocles the Pythagorean ſpeaks, | 


| Oulets Seidew , dN ve 
Neixd porepſum wie, 


Which words cannot be better rendred, than in the words the Scripture 


Hieroc. in 
Pythag. 
p. 254. 


uſeth concerning Cain, And he went from the Preſence of the Lord, and was 
« fugitive in the Earth, and under continual perplexities. For the Soul of 
n having left 7 Meſa v anbacs (it is Hierocless own expreſſion ) the 
pleaſant meadow of Truth (a fit deſcription of Paradiſe) 75 %u 7 wiegppfu- 
notws ds Ye de anna fi ald dufbas, through the violence of her 
moulting, or deplumation, ſhe comes into this earthly Body, deprived of that 
bleſſed Life, which ſhe . enjoy d. Which he tells us is very conſo- 
nant to P:ato's ſenſe of the xaved'©-, or deſcent of Souls, that when by 
reaſon of their impotency of fixing wholly on Gop they ſuffer ow/vyiay 
ef, ſome great loſs, and a depravation of former Perfections, 
(which I ſuppoſe is meant by the w1:egppunors, the Souls impotency of 
flying up above this earthly World) then they lapſe into theſe Terre- 


ſtrial and Mortal Bodies. Hierocles concludes with this excellent and 


divine Speech, wary s if Seofev Quin, x; i witgeppunats Þ xspIQalav Hu wegs 


1 


p 1 5 A”. 8 
rd aww eig T r Nun iveſxe Torov, ons Ta xανDS u , Sr By if S üg 


wegaralaas , x, i r de, o f Tay ixpuors weys Þ T xabapyy 
ro roy, eic F Helau CuGulay iuas Fd. As therefore 7 puny from Go D. 
and the moulting of thoſe Feathers of our Souls, whereby we may be raisd 
up above this World, we have fallen into this place of dn: which is 
compaſſed about with Evils; ſo by caſting off carnal Afectione, and by the 
growth of Virtues like nem Feathers to the Soul, we ſball aſcend to the 
Place of pure and perfect Good, and to the enjoyment of a Divine . Life, 
So much more becoming Chriſtians do theſe excellent Philoſophers ſpeak 
of the degeneracy of Mens Souls, and the conſequents of it, than ſome. 
who would be accounted the followers of Reaſon, as well as of CHRIST, 
who make it ſo much of their buſineſs to extenuate the Fall of Man. 


Which we find thoſe who were mere Philoſophers, far more rational 


and ingenuous in, than thoſe who pretend ſo highly to Reaſon ; but I 
think with as little of it as any, ſuppoſing the Scriptures to be of Di- 
vine Authority. But it is not here our buſineſs to conſider the Opinions 
of thoſe who pretend to Chriſtianity, but only of ſuch who pretending 
only to Reaſon, have yet conſented with the Doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures as to the Degeneracy of the Souls of Men, that it lies in an 
>. "my i from Go p, and having loſt thoſe Perfections which they had 
ore. 
That Man's Fall is the cauſe of bis Apoſtaſie; this we have already 
manifeſted at large, from the Teſtimony and Reaſon of Simplicius; and 


Hierocles is as large and clear in it as the other, with Expreſſions much 


, 7 


4 7 82 y [1 », ' " "i 
of the ſame nature. Mion 98 sc if 78 der gvia r Te de vob f Sits, 
X F unteres vo Wipurorwy, avact weys &i, %, X4&THT Wegs rern, v8 Hod 


„ ended, wege T Data buoiun x, Niger, Ag w Ode dupiCior dvapie@ 


elxcuſun, Man's Nature lying between thoſe Beings which perpetually con- 
template GoD, and thoſe which are uncapable of it, it ſometimes aſcends 
s to 
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4 thoſe, and ſometimes deſcends to theſe, according us it obſerves or rejecte 


the Difates of Reaſon, and ſo by reaſon of the mdifferency of the Mill ic 


liable to take upon it the fimilitude of Gon 'or 4 Beaft. 1 


1 avlegmims ie Reis, oid's mi aldi, wud? yew of Eidpper, 2 * | 


TN Koves 2 re N avec & tay Aire! yivov?), Anu as: 9 — 
this will eaſily underſtand, bow Men are the cauſes of their 2 
and become unhappy and miſerable thro their own rs and ſelf wills 


Which he brings in by way of 3 of chat truly MY Dbage- | 


rean Verſe, 
| Ton ol de g audaige)e arina 2 | 
N ate * 
Men are miſerable chro? their own Fault. And afterwards Hierocles 


excelle! deſcribes the nature of Evil in theſe words, l od ovuquc Ger 
* Emix{lloy 15 naxdy, i 1d rive A Quow ximair. Bogh our natural and 


contracted praviiy, # nothing elſe but the umatural motion of aur free 
Wills: According to which, faith he, ca To's Deigis v6pors regie, 


gd\v imaoFauoppor 80 iaurh; Bdwlouſo, Ne T dowiv di li lelvem Ong, d 
vov Tro ru dec, dri dc’ agluuuacu P Tei eo fl. We Aare Jo 


contradift the Laws of God, not being ſenſible bum much we injure our 
ſelves when we do it; and only ook ar at this, that ve. are able 10 60 of 


the reins f GoD's Lows | rom — necks, And he truly ſaith, 
is the greateſt — 1d ty to ofend GoD, when. we ier de. Se 
be forbids or what = requires. "Ive bg ne k r ej aur 
wg of T THE vepuov CrEouvolles, N v. in morav Th | wegorlaſjuſbe %; 'm 
words rd dne. So that on both fides Men bring miſery ion them- 
. — 2 The Divine Lam, hoth by not reihat bey are 
ded, and hy doing what they are forbidden. So that he fully af- 
3 the origin * Evil to the 70 2 ximue ag Quoiv Nev, as he 


calls it, the irregular motion f the Will of Man, which COA: Ht | 


{hew'd to be the Doctrine of the Scriptures. | 
As to the neceſſity of the Souls recovery from this condition, in or- 
der to her felicity, we have theſe Philoſophers expreſſing their conſent 


3. 


with the Scriptures. Porphyrius, as St. Auguſime tells us in the end of his pr ds 
firſt Book, De regreſſic anime, doth acknowledge the neceſſity of a way 1. ic. 


of recovering Souls, which ſhould be univerſal. Cum autem dicit Poi. 
phyrius, Nondum teceptam unam quandam ſettam, que 1niverſalem viam 
anime contineat liberande, - "OT gue = ſuam 3 4 
viam hiſtariali copmitione perlatam, pr confitetur efje 

—_—— eaſe — But the neteſſity of the purgation of 
the Soul in order for the Felicity, is ſo largely and fully diſteurs d of 
by all the Platoniſts and Pycbagoreans, that it will be needleſs to inſiſt 
upon it. Thus far then we find the account given of the origin of E- 


vil in Scripture to be embrac d by the ſublimeſt of the Hearhen Philofo- - 


phers, as moſt rational and ann 5 which was the thing to be 


prov d. 

| Neander do we find only the main of this account acknowledged as 

rational, but we may trace ſome not obſcure faot-ſteps of the truth af 

particular Circumſtances which cencerfi the fall of Man, among the 

2 : ſuch as the Devil's envying of Man's bappineſs, his diſgiaiſang 
bimfelf under > ted a path and Man's being n 


die a 1 bis full. | | 
* * Sf = 1. The 


— 
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. caſab. 1. The Devil's envying the happineſs of Man. It hath been truly ob- 
Originl ſerv'd by a learned Man, that the original of that very ancient Opini- 


of tempo- 


ral Evils. on among the Heathen, de invidia Demons, had its riſe from the Hiſto- 
ry of the fall of Man, which he hath. made out ſo fully, that I ſhall the 


leſs need to prove it. And that there was an undoubted Tradition of 


ſome malignant Spirits, which envy'd the welfare of Mankind, appears 
by that ample Teſtimony of Plutarch, in his Dio, mention d by the ſame 


Plutarch. 
de Iſid. os 


Oſir. p.361. 


Iamblich. 
de myſter. 
9. 105, 


t 


Author; Oz cle, pn? wavy Waromay F AH io dvaſiag)iwp ue N ech 
Meſov, ws r P dayziric A Pacrara, vg gb rors d ſahers dvdpgor ** 
wegg ee Ciidpſua, TEegyas Ob ss inay, cacla x, oha\no/ia 7 defilw ws 
Un Napyolcs a&TaTEs C& TS RANG 9 dxięcuot, eie? Creivay uo 4 T re N 
rl TYxwow. Plutaſth was much troubl d to give an account of the Appari. 
tions which Brutus and Dio, who were learned and philoſophical Men, 
were haunted withal; and doubts he can give no juſt account of it, un- 
leſs he embrac'd that very ancient Tradition (which yet ſeem'd abſurd 
and inicredible,) viz. That there are certain wicked and malignant Da- 
mons, which envy good Men, and withſland their Enterprizes, by raiſing 
Fears and Troubles to them, that ſo they might hinder them in their purſuit 
of Vertus; leſt, if they continue ſtedfaſt and unmoveable in Good, they 


ſhould be at laſt partakers of ere Felicity than they enjoy. There be- 


ing fo ancient a Tradition of ſuch dEEα αον e, (as the learned Man 
mention'd hath more fully ſnew d in his Notes on this place of Plutarch, 
gives a great confirmation to the truth of what the Scripture reports con- 
cerning the Devil's being ſo great an Inſtrument in procuring the fall of 


Man. To him therefore I refer the inquiſitive Reader; and ſhall not 


add to the Teſtimonies of him cited, that of Fenocrates in Plutarch, de 
Jide & Oſiride, where he faith that the calamities of Life and Mis- 
fortunes Men meet with, do not agree with that veneration which 
we have for the Deity and good Spirits, W &) uras & m5 Ade 
eiu ueſaras is ies, dus g Is x, oxulepras, . yaupor THis TOTS, 
But that there are in the Air ſome great and potent Beings, which are of 
a ſurly and malignant nature, and rejoyce to do Men all the miſchief they 
can. Jamblichus, in his anſwer to Porphyrius concerning the Agyptian 
Myſteries, undertakes to give an account of theſe evil Spirits or Dæ- 
mons, and that from them the origin of Evil in the World is; for thus 
he ſpeaks (as he is tranſlated by Ficinus) Si verum eſt quod de Idolis dice- 
bamus, improbiſque Dæmonibus, hinc ſane exoritur multiplex origo malornm. 


Simulant enim Deorum præſentiam, Demonumque bonorum, ideoque culto- 


rem ſuum jubent eſſe juſtum, ut ipſi videantur boni, ſicut & Dii; quoniam 
vero natura ſunt mali, rogati mala inferre, libenter inferunt, atque nobis 
ad injuſta conducunt. Hi ſunt onmino qui & in oraculis mentiuntur & fal- 
lunt, & turpia conſulunt atque peragunt. By which we ſee he acknow- 
ledgeth ſome Spirits whoſe natures are wicked, and help Men to do 
evil; and that theſe very Spirits may ſometimes command that which is 
good, leſt they ſhould be ſuſpected to be what they are, of a wicked and 
malignant Nature, which only deſign the ruin of Men. By which we 
have a good account of whatever was commendable deliver'd by the Hea- 
then Oracles, which yet might come from the Devil ſtill, by this con- 


feſſion of Iamblicus himſelf. 
XVIII. For the Devil's appearing under the form of a Serpent, It is very pro- 


2, 


bably con jectur'd, that from hence it was xt the Prince of thoſe who _ 
contended with Saturn, was by that ÆEnigmatical writer Pherecydes Sy- 
rius call'd *Opiords, Celſus who had fo little skill in Antiquity as to 

EF. think 


ee — — — has 
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think that the Hiſtory of Moſes was as to many paſſages of it taken out 

of Heathen Fables, inſiſts on this very ſtory of Ophioneus as the ground- 

work of that relation in Geneſis concering the Fall. But Origen well 
anſwers him, seg sy, ei T fulv wr opMopſpors da, % ren Nn · Orig. c. Cel. 
phpors, Delon eiviſuaroy, ag cαοαs opdanne?)* py xdlavonons Sri vd we ſum, 1.6. 
vor Hege x, Ocpmud's deyourrrey, die x, Owigs, Mauvolus vel | 
conſaſs f pj woe rr x, Teo 7 geqvicy Nd. See therefore if this 

rare Antiquary who chargeth us with Impiety in corrupting and altering the 
Heathen Fables, be not himſelf more juſtly chargeable with the ſame fault, 

not underſtanding the far greater Antiquity of & Writings of Moſes, than 

either of Heraclitus, or . or Homer himſelf, which reports the 

ſtory of that evil one which fell from Heaven. 5 78 pie (wag by «ig 15 Ocpe- 

aan yiſeves *Optordls) cri: Pipe 18 UnOdndlincy vd Oele aHycleios + drdoprev 

rotadrei ria aiviare ), ifaſyhig Ne οτνν x, alloy dndlicas SH - 

os vuν⁰EQub Nl Nis ) x, 6 mie. For the Serpent (From which Ophione- 

us in Pherycides deriv'd bis name) which was the canſe why Man was 

caſt forth of Paradiſe, doth intimate ſome ſuch thing, while under a 
pretence of Divinity, and of a better condition, he firſt deceiud the Wo- 
man, and by ber means the Man. Cælius Rhodiginus calls this Ophioneus Cel. Rbo- 
Demonicum Serpentem, qui anteſignanus fuerit oy Bu a Divine mentis EO | 


placito deficiemis. This Pherecyaes, as appears by Euſebius, had much c. 7. 
converſe with the Phæniciant; where he purpoſely ſpeaks concerning . 
this Ophionens. Now the Phenicians, as Enſebius likewiſe tells us, wor- — 2 
ſhipped their God under the form of a Serpent; which probably might . 10. 
be occaſion d by the Devil's ambition and tyranny over Men, that would 

be worſhipped among them in that very Form wherein he had done fo 

much miſchief to the World. Tt was very early in the World, when 

the Phenicians and Ap yptians did begin to adore their Gods under the 

form of Serpents, for the beginning of it is attributed to TR oy 
Enſebins, * H SU F AegxoVi@» Oden 8 F eo aide edel ad Tear , g wil 

chr ewhts Poivinis Te x, Auννο Neither was this only among the Pha- 

ctans and AÆgyptians, but where-ever the Devil reign'd, the Serpent was | 
had in ſome peculiar veneration : thence Juſtin Martyr faith, wet wall: Full. Mart. 
vortCopy ag va Ned bps ovuCoov piſa x; wungze! avaſegpe?)* The Ser- aha 
pent was the Symbol mtr among them; and was the 

Indicium, or note of a Conſecrated Place, as is evident by that of Pera. 


Pinge dns angues : piteri, ſacer eſt locus. Perſ.Satyr, 
| 1. 


Thence the Scholiaſt on Ariſtopbanes on that place in Plutus, JinEarlw | 
&v fo t On F vew, obſerves zovas wet re neo. Hegaosleis ef, 
ſo that where- ever any God or Hero was to be worthipped, there were 
Serpents painted to denote ſo much. So Oris Apollo ſaith of the Agyp- 
tiant, ab con 6 o lens} Baciiono! yeurby πν ile Tels Feols, they were 
wont to put the form of a golden Baſilisk to their Gods. Heinſius conceives wen. ari- 
that the firſt worſhip of 4po/o at Delphi was under the form of a Ser- ls. 
pent, whither Nonnur tells us that Cadmus the Phanicien went upon his 
firſt coming into Bæœotia, and from hence he derives the name Pytho from 
the Hebrew jr which ſignifies a Serpent. Ut non dubitandum fit, ſaith 
he, qu Pythins Apollo, hoc eſt, Spurcus ille ſpiritis, quem Hebrai Ob &. 
_ Abaddon, Helleniſte ad verbum Ar, cæteri Amrorvora ſub har for- 
ma qua miſeriam hemano generi invexit, primo cultus fit in Grecia. And 
which is farther obſervable, the Devil was N ambitious to mo = 

2 orld 


— —— 
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World think that the knowledg of Good and Evil was to come by the 
Serpent ſtill; thence the famous Oracle of Apollo here at Delphi; thence 
came the uſe of Serpents ſo much in Divination, thence urn ſignifies to 
divine, from wn a Serpent; and ſo among the Greeks olwvigeah, is taken 
in the ſame Senſe, from ciwv9s a Serpent. So that excellent Gloſſogra- 
pher Heſychius; ciwvos, pig menus No) is ras paslaas Ts das tyav &c % 
oiwvss ND. The Serpent was reckoned among the pedefiria auſpicia by 
the Romans; and Homer tells in that ſolemn Divination, concerning 


the Greeks ſucceſs at Troy there appears, 
Aegruy em vr JapoivCy. 


Which, faith Heinſius, is an exact deſcription of the Nachas ; whom 
they would have ſo calV'd from the marks on his Back, which they accu- 
rately obſerv'd in Divination. Thus we ſee how careful the Devil was 
to advance his honour in the World under that form, wherein he had 
deceiv'd Mankind into ſo much Folly and Miſery. : 

We meet with ſome remainders of Man's being caſt out of Paradiſe, 


Origin Col upon his Fall among the Heathens. Origen thinks that Plato, by his 
4. f. 169. converſe with the Fews in Egypt, did underſtand the Hiſtory of the Fall 


of Man, which he after his way enigmatically deſcribes in his Sympe/zacs. 
Where he brings in Porus, the God of Plenty, feaſting with the reſt of 
the Gods; after Supper Penia comes a begging to the Door; Porus being 
drunk with Nectar, goes into Jupiter's Garden, and there falls aſleep, 
Penia obſerving it, ſteals to him, and by this deceit conceiv'd by him. In 
this Fable of Plato, Origen takes notice what a near reſemblance the Gar- 
den of Jupiter hath to Paradiſe, Penia to the Serpent which circumvent- 
ed Adam, and Porus to Man, who was deceiv'd by the Serpent. Which 
he conceives more probable becauſe of Plato's Cuſtom, Ta puiſaha S 
Qaivopſoa ß x= Ag Ti weg Cm Hubs ulli, to wrap 
up thoſe excellent things he knew under ſome Fables, becauſe 1 the Vulgar ; 
for which he after ſpeaks of his Cuſtom, in altering and diſguifing what 
he had from the Jews left he ſhould too much diſpleaſe the fabulous 
Greeks, if he ſhould adhere too cloſe to the Fews, who were ſo infamous 
among them. Some have thought the ſtory of Paradiſe was preſerv'd 
among the Heathens in the Fable of the Gardens of Adonis, which comes 


near that of Fden ; but what foot-ſteps may be gather'd of the truth of 


Scripture Hiſtory in the Heathen Mythology, will appear afterwards. 
Thus much here then may ſerve to have manifeſted the account which 
the Scripture gives of the Origin of Evil by the Fall of Man to be in- 
it ſelf rational, and atteſted by the conſent of ſuch Perſons who can- 
not be ſuſpected of any partiality to the Scriptures. 

Me come now to conſider the other grand Difficulty which concerns 
the Origin of Evil, and the Truth of Divine Providence together. 
Which 1s, that if Sin be the cauſe of Miſery, and there be a Gop which 
Governs the World ; Whence comes it to paſs, that the worſt of Men do 
fo frequently eſcape ſufferings, and the beſt do commonly undergo them? 


This hath been in all Ages of the World, where Men have been philo- 


ſophical and inquifitive, one of the great Inquiries which the Minds of 
Men have been perplex'd about. The true and full Reſolution of which 
Queſtion, depends much upon thoſe Grounds and Principles which 
are diſcover'd to us by Divine Revelation in the Scriptures, concern- 
ing the grounds of Go p's Patience towards wicked Men, the nature 
| 1 and 
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and end of Sufferings which good Men are exercis'd with. And cer- 
tainly this ſhould very much commend the Scriptures to all ſober and 
* inquiſitive Perſons, that they contain in them the moſt clear and cer- 
tain grounds of Satisfaction to the Minds of Men, in ſuch things where- 
in they are otherwife ſo irreſolvd. But of that afterwards. Our pre- 
ſent buſineſs is to give an account of this difficulty from Natural Reaſon, 
which will be molt fatisfaQorily done by the producing thoſe grounds 
from which they have reſolv'd this Queſtion, Cur malis bene, & boni: 
male, who either have not had, or at leaſt own'd any thing of Divine Re- 
velation. I begin with that which doth concern the Proſperity and Impu- 
nity of wicked Men, which Men have with more confidence inſiſted on 
on this account, becauſe all Men could not but underſtand a general reaſon 
of Sufferings, by reaſon there were none whoſe Conſciences could wholly 
acquit them of evil Actions; but why Perſons notoriouſly Wicked ſhould 
live in Impunity, when others ſuffer, that they were unable to give an 


. 


account of. And this was the common pretence of Atheiſm : And Sims Simplic. - 


plicius tells us, Tuncald ft Twas x, Ne 7 avartodeaxlus wisdiav , x, Ale: 73 
sev wolt N aſubss dusvyBslas, we J naxss &v foulols co, ö age wy 
N π ]τοοτννο n, , xοεενο Ido Th Tegſedia Neu; | 


Tox H xdlanav pinot” & ei Oeol, 
' Kaxot 9 curuyesviis emmhitlec du. 


It comes to paſs, that ſuch who haue no grounded belief Fa DEITx, 
when they obſerve the Miſeries of good Men, and the tranquillity and fe- 
licity of bad Men, they regard not the common Notions they have of 4 
DEITY, and are ready to cry out with the Tragædian, 


Shall I not dare ts ſay there are no Gods, 
When thoſe do proſper who have injur d me ? 


And it is obſervable, that the moſt of thoſe who have taken occaſion 
amongſt the Heathens to queſtion Providence, have done it upon ſome 
remarkable injury which they have conceiv'd to be done to themſelves, 
and ſo we have ground to think that it was more Paſſion and Intereſt, 
than any clear Reaſon which was the inducement to it. So Diagoras re- 
ſolves to ſet up for an Atheiſt, becauſe the perjur'd Perſon was not 
ſtruck down in the place. | 
And 7aſon in Seneca, when he ſees Medea fly away after killing his 
Children, cries out, | | 


Teſtare nullos eſſæ qua veberis Deos. 


Thou tell'ft the World there are no Gods that way 
IWbere t 1 doſt fly. 


| And ſo Claudian, who largely reaſons the caſe on both ſides, for Pro- 
vidence and againſt it, at laſt tells us what it was which was the main 
cauſe of his doubts, viz. the long impunity of Rufinue. | 


| Abſtulit bunc tandem Rufini pæna tumultum 
| Abſolvitque Deos. 1 76 


Rufinus's 


in Epictet. 2 * 
c. 38.5.2234 


— — 2 — — — 
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Rufinus's death doth clear the Gods, and ſet 
My Mind at eaſe. . 


Cicero. l 3. But becauſe ſome carry it higher, as Cotta in * 4 who reaſons the 


moſt (as became a Stateſman) in reference to ſuch Perſons who had 
been uſeful or hurtful to the Commonwealths, we may ſuppoſe there 
might be ſomewhat more of Reaſon than Intereſt in ſuch Argumentati- 
ons; and yet even in thoſe Diſcourſes we may ſtill find that the main 
original of this quarrel againſt Providence, was an over-high eſteem of 
themſelves, that they thought they deſerv'd better from the Gods, 
than to receive ſuch Injuries, or undergo ſuch Calamities. Therefore 
Cotra cries out on Providence, becauſe ſuch Perſons who were uſeful to 
the Roman Commonwealth, were deſtroy'd, when the enemies to it 
eſcap d, as tho Providence had been on 4 Tutelar Deity of Rome, and 
had nothing to do elſewhere. Thence he cries out, If there be Provi- 
dence, why were the two Scipio's deſtroy'd in Spain by the Carthagini- 
ans? Why was Maximus killed by Hannibal? Why were the Romans 
with Paulus ruined at Cane? Why did Regulus undergo ſo much 
cruelty by the Carthaginians * Why did not Africanus die in his own 
Bed? Nay, faith he, to come nearer home, why is my Uncle Rutilius 
in baniſhment > Why was my friend Druſus killed in his own Houſe ? 
On the other ſide, why did Marius die in peace, and the moſt cruel 
Cima enſoy ſo long tranquillity 2 With many other inſtances of both 
forts. But this is it which I take notice of theſe for, becauſe we hereb 
ſee how common it is for Men to queſtion Providence, more out of Paſ- 
fion and Intereſt, than out of any ſolid grounds of Reaſon. 

Let us therefore appeal from Perſons who were particularly engaged 
by ſome private intereft in thoſe Paſſages, from whence they would in- 
fer that there was no Providence, to ſuch who ftood by unconcern'd, 
and made uſe of the free dictates of their Reaſon in theſe caſes. And 
fuch Perſons when they come to reafon the caſe like Philoſophers, and 
Men out of paſtion, have given ſatisfactory and rational accounts why 
God in his wife Providence may ſometimes ſuffer the worſt of Men to 
go on in Impunity, when good Men may go thro? the troubles of this 

1. Gop furbears wicked Men, to propound the example of his Good- 


neſso to their imitation, to teach them not to revenge their Injuries too gree- 


dily on euch other. This Plurarch, in that admirable Diſcourſe of his on 
this ſubje&, inſiſts on as his firſt reaſon, why Go p doth not preſently 
puniſh wicked Men. For, faith he out of Plato, Go P hath ſet forth 
himſelf in the midſt of the World for our imitation ;, and true Virtue is no- 
thing elſe but an imitation of the Divine Nature. And therefore Go p, 
ſaith Plato, gave Man the'uſe of fight, that by the fight of the heavenly 
Bodies, and the exact Motions Tick ave in them, Men ſhould learn 
78 &onuy rd laſuſder, that which was comely and orderly, and hate all 
diſorderly and irregular Motions : For as he excellently ſpeaks, Od de is | 
8, 11 195 avwoprE- SroXtwav Ot w, n * mined, % cd F Ev ei 

va H d ſabù ds ilk bist. There is no greater benefit Man can rec 
ceive from GoD, than to attain true Virtue by the imitation and purſuit of 
thoſe Perfections whith ure in him. And thence, faith Plutarch, GoD 
forbears to puniſh wicked Men preſently, not left if he ſhould puniſh 
them he might do that he would repent of afterwards, dM" 1u} 1 wy 


TAs 


＋ 


1 


1 
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Tas riuaęjas Dnejad's xy NeCegs dpmeps, hut that he might take away the 
fury and violence of Men, in revenging- their injuries on each other, that 
. they ſhould not do it in Wrath and Anger, with as much eagerneſs as 
they fatisfy their Hunger and Thirſt, whereby they do, dmr rote 
ND be, leap upon them who have injur d them, with as much fury as a 
wild Beaſt upon his Prey: But Men ſhould learn to imitate ? Gains. 
| weginiſla x pitiow, Gop's gentleneſs and patience, whereby he gives the 
Offender time to conſider with himſelf what he hath done, before he 
doth ſeverely puniſh him. As Plato when his Boy had angred him, 
ſtood ſtill a while without ſtriking him; # Super xoxatev, as he ſaid, 
puniſhing himſelf firſt for his Anger, before he would chaſtiſe the Boy for 
his fault: And Archytas when he ſaw how negligent his Workmen had 
been, and began to be very angry with them, told them, &uluyare dri 
deli geha du, It ts toll for you that I am angry with you. Now' ſaith 
Plutarch, if the conſideration of this forbearance in Men ſhould tend to 
moderate Mens heat and violence, how much more ſhould the conſide- 
ration of the Lenity and Patience of Gop, do it! xy &gov iſacy uiprov 
deflis E wegeila wy 7 pſahorataay, and to account gentleneſs and forbea- 
ance to be an imitation of Divine Perfefions. Now what can be more 
rational and agreeable to our Apprehenfions of a Divine Nature than 
this is, that he ſhould ſhew his Goodneſs to all, and by his Forbearance of 
ſo many, teach the World more Meekneſs and Gentleneſs towards each . 
other? For if offences riſe by the quality of the Perſon againſt whom 
they are committed, no Injuries can be ſo great in one Man to another, 
as thoſe Affronts are which Men put upon Gop by their continual pro- 
vocations of Him: And if Gop then be of ſo infinite patience to for- 
bear ſuch who have offended him, what juſtice and reaſon is there, but 
that Men ſhould expreſs more Lenity and Patience towards each other? 
So Hierocles excellently ſpeaks, Mia?) x, & ros ide pireors F Oo, 85 
44104 j S avlommruv, 7 * Oi οοοννi aladey 2016 Ts Yd Tegreivey, A 
good Man imitates GoD in the meaſures of friendſhip , who hates no 
Man, and extends his loving-kindneſs to all Mankind. Of which Se- 
neca likewiſe ſomewhere ſpeaks : Ne Deos quidem immortales ab hac tam 
effuſa henignitate ſacrilegi negligenteſque eorum deterrent ;, utuntur natura 
ſua, & cimcta, interque illa ipſos mmerum ſuorum malos interpretes, ju- 
vant, The Divine Benignity extends it ſelf to all, even to fuch as affront 
and diſhonour them, and abiſe the Gifts they beſtow upon them. And 
| ſince there is ſo much truth and reaſon in that of Plato, XC» r dſatuv 
Suolublc a/ Or, It is the height of goodneſs to be like to Go p; we ſee 
what excellent reaſon there is for that Command of our Saviour, Love Luke vi. 
our enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing again; and your 35:36: 
reward ſhall be great, and ye ſball be the Children of the*Higheſt ; for he 
is kind unto the unthankful, and to rhe evil, Be ye therefore merciful, as 
your Father is merciful. + 
2. God forbears preſently to puniſh wicked Men, to give them time to 
berome better. This the ſame excellent Moralift gives as another ac- Plutarch. 
count of Gop'spatience, that thereby he gives them yegvo»wegs ra, 35. 
a ſpace to repent in, as the Scripture calls it. For Men, faith Plutarch, in Rev.ii. 2t- 
their ptmniſhments look at nothing farther than mere ſatisfying their revenge 
and malice, and that makes them purſue thoſe that have offended then 
with ſb much rage and eagerneſs; but Gop, faith he, aims at the cure of 
thoſe who are not utterly turable, to ſuch he gives, u, yegror, @ 4 


time to reform in. Here he brings in the examples of ſuch who * 


* 
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bad at firſt; and came afterwards to be chang d from what they were ; 
for which he inſtances in Cecrops, who was thence call'd Hip, becauſe 
from acruel ſevere Prince, he became gentle and mild; and ſo Gelon and. 
Hieron of Sicily, and Piſiſtranus the Son of Hippocrates, who, from being 
Uſurpers became excellent Princes. If Miltiades, faith he, had been 
cut off while he acted the part of a Tyrant, and Cimon in his Inceft, or 
Themiftocles in his Debaucheries, what had become of Marathon, Eury- 
medon, Dianizm, by which the Athenians got ſo great Glory and Liber- 
ty? and as he well obſerves, Ou s at AID Od pixegy Enpigeorw, 
Great Spirits do nothing mean; Oo agla di dtunila 14 oed e wileas », 
degsngpev, dN' & oaNw Aapieg?) wejv dis d jeovizuoy ty Mere A nh» dev, 
That ſbarp and aftive Spirit that is in them can never lie at reſt by reaſon 
of its vigor, but they are toſs d up and down, as it were in a tempeſt, till 
phey come to a ſettled compos d life. But as the multitude of weeds argues 
the richneſs and ſoftneſs of the ground, tho for the ſake of thoſe weeds 
one not skill'd in Husbandry would not account ſuch ground worth look- 
ing after; ſo, faith he, 4lora π0 ]ů w Pane wegtavlicty ud pane Quoas* 
Great Spirits uſually bring forth no commendable fruits at firſt; which we 
confidermg the danger and hurtfulneſs of, are preſently for cutting them 
down: but one that more wiſely conſiders the generous nature which may 
lie under this ill fruit, wits time and leifure, till Reaſon and Age begin to 
maſter theſe head-ſtrong paſſions. And therefore according to the prudent 
Law of the Agyptians, The Woman with Child muſt be repriev'd till the 
time of ber delivery. ; | : 

3. Gop ſpares ſome wicked Men from puniſhment to make them inſtru- 
ments of bis juſtice in puniſhing at hers. Eviois / apind uy RD, dr 
Womeps, dre Inwonoivote, — ts d\auonov, as Plutarch goes on, Gop 


{ow ſome from * r hat by them he might puniſh others, Which 
. e . to 85 caſe of yea ; oo thereby Corte's difficul- 
ET ty concerning Marius, Cinna, Sylla, and thoſe other cruel and tyranni- 
cal perfons, .,who uſurp'd Authority among them, is clearly taken off: 
For Divine Providence might let thoſe Trees grow from whence he in- 
tended to take his Rods to ſcourge others withal. Gop makes the ſame 
uſe of Tyrants (faith Plutarch) to Common-wealths, that Phyſicians 
do of the Gall of a Hyenz and other hurtful Creatures; which may be 
good for curing ſome dangerous Diſeaſes ; ſo may the tyrannical ſeveri- 
ty and ſharpneſs of ſuch perſons be continued ij d v-08v dTa\natay 7, nabagey, 
till the diſeaſes of the political Body be curd by theſe ſharp Medicines. 
Such a one was Phalaris to the Agrigentines, and Marius to the Romans - 
and the Oracle told the Sicyonians in expreſs terms, wasiſatuw ich Y 
Tov. The City wanted ſome ſevere diſcipline. Thence Totilas, when he 
found what ftrange ſucceſs he had in his enterprizes, call d himfelf Na- 
a Dei, and thought Gob rais d him up on purpoſe to be a Scourge 
or the ſins of the World. And no doubt thoſe ſtrange paſſages of the 
Raman Common-wealth (which made Cato at leaſt diſpute Providence, 
and ſay, Res divinas multum habere caliginis, when he ſaw Pompey ſuc- 
ceſsful as long as he ſervd his Ambition, but preſently overthrown 
when he ſtood for the Common-wealth) theſe things, I ſay, had a high- 
er end than they look'd at, which was to make both Pompey and Ceſar 
the Inſtruments of Divine Juſtice to puniſh the Romans for their Luſts, 
Ambition and Cruelty, which were never greater than in that Age. 
Now then, if Gop muſt juſtly puniſh Offenders, why may he not ſpare 
{ome to make them his Inſtruments in the puniſhing of others, oc 
. N ally 
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cially ſince after he hath us d his Rods; he may caſt them into the fire 
too ? as was evident in the inſtance of Cæſar, who, after all his ſlgugh- 
ters and triumphs, was murthered in the Senate, and that by ſome who 


had been as active as any for him. And herein Divine Juſtice, both as 


to the puniſhment of the perſons, and the means of it, hath been very 
remarkable in multitude of Inſtances, , which every one's reading may 
afford him. | e t e rr 

4. Therefore, another account why Gop may ſpare wicked Men 2 
while, is, That Divine Providence might more remarkably be obſerv'd in 
the manner of their puniſhment afterwards. Plutarch tells us of Callimpus, 
who was ſtabb'd by his Enemies with the ſame Dagger with which he 
had kill'd Dion under a pretence of friendſhip. And when Mztiuvs the 
Argive was killd in a tumult, afterwards, upon the day of a ſolemn 
Shew, a braſs Statue in the Market place fell upon his Murtherer, an 
kilłd him there. But moſt remarkable is the Story of Belſus recordec 
by the ſame Author, who having kill'd his Father, and a long time 
conceal' d it, goes one night to Supper to ſome Friends, and while he 
was there, thruſts up his Spear into a Swallow's Neſt, and pulls it down, 
and kills the young ones; his Friends asking him the reaſon of ſo ſtrange 
an action: OU (in) ps wary x la iον as?) \ do's  xcIabowelv, ws 
d ovor G. + walieg* Do not you bear, ſaith he; how they falſly accuſe 
me, and cry out, that I haue killed my Father? Which being by the 
perſons preſent carry'd to the King, and the truth of it found out, 
he was executed for it. Such ſtrange ways doth Providence ſome- 
mo uſe to ſhew how vigilant it is, even when we think it ſleeps the 
moſt, | | = x 5 

5. Tho God ſpares the perſons of wicked Men, he doth not defer thei- 
puniſhment, when the thoughts of their evil actions is the greateſt tor- 
ment to them; Maxima peccati pena eſt, peccaſſe, as Seneca ſpeaks, Sin 
bears its own puniſhment along with it. Wickedneſs is aw Tis Bis 
,es eli leu, the moſt exquiſite contriver of miſery, which fills the Minds 
of thoſe who commit it with continual conſternations, anxieties and per- 
plexities of Mind. But as that often and deſervedly cited Author on 
this ſubject, Plutarch tells us, moſt Men are in this like Children, who 
vhen they behold Malefactors in the "Theatres in their Cloth of Gold, 
and Purple Robes, with their Crowns on their Heads dancing about, 
they admire them, and imagin them to be moſt happy Men, till they 
ſee them laſh'd and beaten, and fire come out from their brave Apparel; 
ſo, ſaith he, as long as Men ſee others in their Pomp and Grandeur, 
they think them very far from puniſhment, till they behold their exe- 
cution ; which, ſaith he, is not ſo.much the entrance of their puniſh- 
ment, as the perfection of it. So that the longer the time of their Lives 
is, the longer is the time of their puniſhment here; Obo megoales ro- 
N nF, ann iynegt xonaGowper' They are not puniſbed when they grow 
old, but are grown old in puniſhments. Cannot we ſay a perſon is puniſh- 
ed while he is in Priſon and hath his fetters upon him, till his execu- 
tion comes? nor that one that hath drunk Poiſon, is a dying while he 
walks about till the cold comes to his Heart, and kills him? F we de- 
ny, ſaith he, that all the inquigtudes, horrors and anxieties of Mind 

which wicked Men have, are no 2 of their puniſhment, we may as well 
ſay that a Fiſh which hath ſwallow'd the hook is not taken, becauſe be 
is not fry d, ur cut in pieces. So it is with every wicked Man, he hath 
{wallow'd the hook when he hath n an evil action (2 yrwxy 
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Adina wars Mxtae Sh s Ex cone) and this Conſcience within him, as 
he expreſſeth it, - 2 . | | | 


Suu. Boxi@ ue os d,. : 


Me. 57.21. Which in the Prophet's expreſſion is, The wicked are like a troubled ſea, 


which caſts forth nothing but mire and dirt. As Apollodorns dreamt, that 
he Was flea'd and boyl'd by the Scythians, and that his Heart ſpake to 


him out of the Cauldron, 'Eſ# co T atria, I am the canſe of all this. 


Gon deals by wicked Men, as Caligula was wont to ſay of thoſe he 
commanded to be executed, Ferit ut ſentiant ſe mori, the ſo puniſhes 
them; as to make them ſenſible of their puniſhments. And as Tacitus 
ſpeaks of cruel and wicked perſons, quorum mentes ſi recludantur, poſſint 
aſpici laniatus & ictus; quando ut corpora verberibus, ita ſevitia, libi- 
ine, malis conſultis animus dilaceretur. Wickedneſs is the only Fury 
which continually haunts and laſhes thoſe who delight in it, and leaves 
ſtill behind it aioyes Doc e rn, loathſome and terrible Dn, 
ſecret” gripings of Conſcience and ſelf-condemning thoughts for their 
folly and wickedneſs ; like Lyſimachus, who for extreme thirſt offer'd 
his Kingdom to the Getæ to quench it, which when he had done, O = 
ius naxias, 8c of forks & Begyaa £5h2njey Baolkaas miners. What 2 
wretch was I (ſaith he) to loſe ſuch a Kingdom for ſo ſhort a pleaſure ! 
And tho' wicked Men be not ſenſible of the loſs of a far more glorious 
Kingdom than this of Lyſimachus, viz. that of Heaven, yet they cannot 
but be ſenſible how much they have loſt that Kingdom which every 
ood I hath in the tranquillity of his Spirit, and the command of 
18 Ions. | | | g s N 
6. The time that Gop ſpares wicked Men, is not ſo long as ice think 
for. It is all one, as Plutarch faith, as if we ſhould complain, that the 
Malefactor was puniſhed in the evening, and not in the morning; Gop's 
forbearance is but for a very little time, compar'd with his own durati- 
on. We meafure Gop by the ſhort hour-glaſs of our time, when we 
are fo ready to confine him to our meaſures. The time ſeems long to us, 
but it is as nothing in it ſelf: ira Tos re $507 wav dvloprive Bis Ag nu, 
7 unde $1, The whole life of Man compared with eternity is nothing. 
Befides, all this time Gop {ſuffers wicked Men to live here, he hath 
them under ſafe cuſtody; he doth but let them take the air within thePri- 
ſon-wall, or it may be they may play and ſport themſelves there, but 


| there is no poſlibility of eſcaping out of the hands of Divine Juſtice. 


7. Go forbears wicked Men here, becauſe the time is to come where- 
in God intends to puniſh them. This is the higheſt vindication of Di- 
vine Providence, as to the preſent impunity of wicked Men in the world, 
becauſe this is not the proper ſeaſon for the open Execution of Juſtice. 
There are but few in compariſon whom Juſtice cauſeth to be executed 
in the Priſon, of what are reſerv'd for the General Aſſizes; Gop re- 
ferves them for a fair and open Trial, for the greater vindication of his 
honour, and manifeſtation of his Juſtice to the World. And altho'Gop's 
Judgments even in this World be ſometimes ſo remarkable, that we can- 
not but ſee a hand of Providence in them, yet they are but few whom 
GoÞ doth ſo remarkably puniſh here, to make us more firmly believe a 
day of Judgment to come. Which tho' it be moſt clearly and fully re- 


veal d in Scripture, yet the Heathens themſelves from mere Reaſon have 
had ſuch a perſuaſion of it, that they have given this as another great 


reaſon, 
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reaſon, why Gop did forbear to puniſh wicked Men here, becauſe he 
did reſerve them for future puniſhment. For, as the ſame Moraliſt 


| ſpeaks in the ſame Diſcourſe concerning the Soul, *Aſwvite7) 8 dars A- Plutarch. 
THE x7, T Bion, brav 5 Aaſovile?) vere wu]: x21 F wegonxolav, This preſent life is b. 361. 


the place of the Soul s combat, which when it hath finiſh'd, it then receives 
according to its performance of it. And as he before ſpeaks, Exe G N.. 
6 F @&& T wegvoiay apa, Nauorly 7 dvleprims uxñs Berawy, x Darregv dN 
*51y S. & ie Nd. The ſame reaſon which confirms Provides, 
doth likewiſe confirm the Immortality of the Soul; and if one be taken away, 
the other follows. Ovoy 5 Ti uyin TJ, 7 TAATly, pare! eixds S Y TINGS 
imdidoy x, rie And if the Soul doth ſubſift after death, it ſtands to 
the greateſt reaſon, that it ſhould there receive either reward or puniſhment. 
Thus we ſee how far Natural Light, and Moral Reaſon will carry Men 
in the vindicating of Divine Providence, as to the preſent impunity of 
wicked Men. | 


The other part which concerns the ſufferings of good Men, is not of XXII. 


ſo great difficulty, becauſe there are none ſo good as not to have a mix- 
ture of evil 'in them, and as they have a mixture of evil, ſo they have 
but a mixture of puniſhment ; none lying under ſo great miſeries here, 
but withal they have ſome ſhare in the comforts of this Life. And 
therefore it is leſs wonder, that this part of Divine Providence which 
concerns the ſufferings of Men, hath not wanted ſome among the Hea- 
then Moraliſts, who have made it their deſign to vindicate it; which 
ſetting aſide what Sinplicius on Epifetuts, and many others have done, 
is fully performed by Seneca in his Tra@ on this ſubject, Cur bonis male 
fit, cum fit Providentia (as Muretus reſtores the title of that Book) 
wherein theſe following accounts are given of it; TREE? 

1. Cop brings them up as his Children under ſharp diſcipline for theiv 


future benefit. A good Man in Seneca's language is, Diſcipulus Dei, emu Seneca 4 


latorque, & vera progenies : which in the language of the Scriptures is, 
one taught of GoD, and a follower of GoD, and one born of him. Now, 
ſaith he, Parens ille mapnificus, virtutum non lenis exactor, ſicut ſeveri pa- 
tres, durius educat. Gop, who is the great Father of good Men, keeps 
them under diſcipline while under age, and by — ts them for the pra- 
fice of Vertue. Thence he bids us take notice of the different indul- 
gence of Fathers and Mothers to their Children; the Father he haſtens 
them to School, ſuffers them not to be idle on their play-days, makes 
them toil, and ſometimes cry; the Mother ſhe is all for holding them 
in her lap, keeping them out of the Sun, and from catching cold, would 
not willingly have them either cry or take pains. Patrium babet Deus 
adverſus bonos animtim, & illos fortius amat: Gop bears the indulgence 
of a Father towards his Children, and loves them with greater ſeverity. 
2. Good Men receive benefit by their ſufferings \ Quicquid evenit in ſu- 
um coloremtrabit, faith Seneca of a good Man, which in the language of 
the Apoſtle is, Every thing works together for his good. The ſea loſeth 
nothing, ſaith he, of its [leſs by the rivers running into it, neither doth 
a good Man by the cutrent of his ſufferings. And of all benefits which he 
receives, that of the exerciſe and trial of his Vertue and Patience is 
moſt diſcernable: - Marcet ſine adverſario virtus, as ſoon as Carthage was 
deſtroy'd, Rome fell to Luxury: True Wreſtlers deſire to haue ſome to 
Try their ſtrength upon them; Cui non induſtrio otium pœna eſt? An active 
{pirit hates Idlenefs and cowardiſe ; For, etiamſi ceciderit, de genu pug- 
vat; tho bis legs be cut off, he will fight on bis Ines E 
| TI 3. it 
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7 3. It redounds to GoD's honor, when good Men bear up inde ſufferings, 


Ecce par Deo dignum, virtus fortis cum mala fortuna compoſitirg. It is a 
. ſpectacle Gop delights to ſee, a good Man combat with calamitiee, 
.*; - Gop doth in Seneca's phraſe quoſudam faſlidio tranſire, paileth them by 
in a ſlight ; An old wreſtler ſcorns to contend with a Coward, one who is 
vinci paratus, ready to yield up preſently. Calamitates ſub jugum mittere 
proprium magui viri e, It argues a noble ſpirit to be able to ſubdue 
miſeries. | ls Ab „ | 

4. I tends to the trial and increaſe of their ſtrength. Seyeca highly 

extols that ſpeech of the Philoſopher Demetrius, Nihil infelicius eo cui 

nibil unquam evenit adverſi; non licuit enim illi ſe experiri. He is the 
moſt unhappy Man who never knew what miſery meant; for he could 
never know what he was able to bear. And, as he faith, to paſs one's 

Life away ſme morſii animi, without any trouble, it is, zgnorare rerum: 

nature alteram partem, not to know what is upon the reverſevf Nature. 

Idem licet feterint qui integri revertuntur ex acie, magis ſpectatur qui ſau- 

cius redit, Tho he that comes home ſound, might fight as well as he 

that is wounded z yet the wounded perſon hath the migre pity, and. is 
moſt cry d up for his valour. - The Pilot is ſeen in a Telopett, a Soldier 
in the Battel, and a good Man in Suffering. Gop doth by ſuch as Ma- 

| Rers do by Scholars, qui plus laboris ab his exigunt, quibus certigr ſpes 
eſt; who ſer the beſt Wits the hardeſt taſ ss... 

5. Gop exerciſeth good Men with ſufferings, to diſcoudy thegndifferency 
of. thoſe. things which Men, value ſo much in the World,: when be denies 
them jo good Men, Blindneſs would be hateful, if none were blind but 
ſuch whoſe Eyes were put out; and therefore Appius agg Mgellus were 
blind. Riches are no good things, therefore the worſ{f/as well as the 
beft have them. Nullo modo magis poteſt Deus concupitattratiucere, quam 

, illa ad turfiſſimos defert, ab optimis abigit. Gop could ngt traduce or 
defame thoſe things more which Men deſire ſo much, than by taking 
them away from the beſt of Men, and giving them to He Farſt. 

6. That they might be examples to others of patience and conſtancy + For, 
as Seneca concludes, Nati ſunt in exemplar, they are born to he patterns 
to others. If to theſe things we add what the Word of Gop diſcovers 
concerning the nature, grounds, and ends of afflictions, and that Glory 

which ſhall be reveal'd, in compariſon with which exceeding weight of 
Glory, theſe light and momentany afflictious are not at all to be valu d; then 
we have a clear, and full vindication of Divine Providence, as to the ſuf- 
ferings of good Men, as well as to the impunity of ſuch as are wicked. 
But however, from hence we ſee how far the mere light of Reaſon hath 
carried Men in reſolving theſe difficulties concerning Gop's Providence 
in the World, and what a rational account may be given of them, ſup- 
poſing evil of puniſhment to ariſe from ſin, and that there is a Gop in 
the World, who is ready to puniſh the wicked, and to reward the good: 
Which was the thing to be ſhew'd. | 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Origin of Nations. 


1. Al Mankind 125 d from Adam, if the Scriptures be true. 
II. The contrary ſuppoſition an introduction to Atheiſm. 


III. The truth of the Hiſtory of the Flood. The poſſibility 


| of an univerſal Deluge pros Hl. IV. The Flood univerſal as 
to Mankind, whet 2 univerſal as to the Earth and Animals; 


no neceſſity of aſſerting either. V. Tet ſuppoſing the poſſi 


bilit y of it demonſtrated without creation of new Waters. 


VI. Of the Fountains of. the Deep. The proportion which 
the height of Mountains bears to the Diameter of the Earth. 


No Mountains much above three Mile perpendicular. OF the 


Origin of Fountains. The opinion of Ariſtotle and others 


Concerning it diſcus d. The true account of them from the 


 Vapours ariſing from the maſs of ſubterraneons Waters. 


VII. Of the capacity of the Ark for receiving the Ani- 
mals, from Buteo and others, VIII. The truth of the 


Deluge from the Teſtimony of Heathen Nations. Of the 


propagation of Nations from oah' s Poſterity. IX. Of the 


beginning of the Aſſytian Empire. , The multiplication: of 


| Mankind after the Flood. Of the Chronolog y of the LXX. 


Of the time between the Flood and Abraham, and the advan- 
tages of it. X. of the pretence of F ſuch Nations, who call'd 


* themſelves Aborigines. XI. A diſcourſe concerning the. frft 


Planters of Greece: The common Opinion propounded and re- 


jected. The Hellens were not the fi rft I nhabitants of Greece, 


but the Pelaſgi gi. The large ent 7 them over the parts of 


Greece. XII. Of their Language di ifferent from the Geske. 


XIII. Whence theſe Pelaſgi came; that — was the Pelaſ 
gus of Greece, and the Leader of that Colony, prov'd from Epi- 
phanius. XIV. The Language of the Pelaſgt in Greece Ori. 
ental: Thence an account given of the many Hebrew words. in 
the Greek Language, and the remainders of the Eaſtern Lan- 
guages in the I lands of Greece, both which. not from the 


- Phoeni icians, as Bochartus at but from the old Pelaſgi. 


XV. Of the « ground of the Affinity between the Lk and = +a 


15 Lacedzmonians, . the TORS of America. 


' Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of the World contain in Seripture, is 


the * the World from Adam. Which is of great conlequerce for 
us 


＋ 511 E next Abiog we 1 to give a al account of in the 
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us to underſtand, not only for the ſatisfaction of our curioſity as to the 
true Origin of Nations, but alſo in order to our believing the truth of 
the Scriptures, and the univerſal effects of the Fall of Man. Neither of 
which can be ſufficiently clear'd without this. For as it is hard to con- 
ceive how the effects of Man's Fall ſhould extend to all Mankind; unleſs 
all Mankind were propagated from Adam; ſo it is uncoinceivable how 
the account of things given in Scripture ſhould be true, if there were 
Perſons exiſtent in the World long before Adam was. Since the Scrip- 
as xvii. ture doth fo plainly affirm, That GoD hath made of one Blood all Na- 
28 tions of Men, for to dwell on the face of the Earth ;, ſome Greek Copies 
read it & b, leaving out «paiC- which the vulgar Latin follows: The 
Arabic Verſion to explain both, reads it ex bomine, or as de Dieu renders 
it ex Adamo uno, there being but the difference of one Letter in the 
Eaftern Languages between di and d, the one denoting. Blood, and 
the other Man. But if we take it as our more ordinary Copies read it 
& ws eh, yet thereby it is plain, that the meaning is not, that all 
Mankind was made of the ſame uniform Matter, as the Author of the Pre- 
Adamites weakly imagin'd 1 by that reaſon, not only Mankind, but 
the whole World might be {aid to be dt is , of the ſame Blood, 
ſinceall things in the World were at firſt form'd out of the ſame Matter) 
but «a is taken there in the ſenſe in which it occurs in the beſt Greek 
Authors for the ſtock out of which Men come: So Homer, 


— 


2 .. D % J ine d o aud?» nuflieq. 
+» To 8 | : | | 
Thence thoſe who are near Relations, are call'd in Sophocles, ef wege 
au, thence the name of Conſanguinity for nearneſs of Relation: 

and Virgil uſeth ſanguis in the fame ſenſe, | Sp 


Trojano a ſanguine duci. 


So that the Apoſtle's meaning is, that however Men now are ſo diſpers'd 
in their Habitations, and differ ſo much in Language and Cuſtoms from 
each other; yet they were all originally of the ſame ſtock, and did de- 
rive their ſucceſſion from that firſt Man whom Gop treated. Neither 
an it be conceiv'd on what account Adam in the Scripture is call'd the 
1 Cor. xv. firſt Man; and that he was made a living Soul, and of the Earth, earthy ; 
45, . unlefs it were to denote that he was abſolutely the firſt of his kind, and ſo 
was to be the Standard and Meaſure of all that follows. And when our 
Saviobr would reduce all things to the beginning, he inſtanceth in thoſe 
Mark x. Words which were pronounc d after Eve was form'd. Nut from the be- 
7 
7 


6, 7. inni 1 Creation Gop made them Male and Female; for this cauſe 
Pall 41 leave Father and Mother, and cleave unto his Wife. Now 
nothing dan be more plain and eaſie than from hence to argue thus; thoſe 
of whom theſe words were fpoken, were the firſt Male or Female which 
were male in the beginning of the Creation; but it is evident theſe 
Gen. ii, 23, Woffls muy ſpoken, of Adam and Eve : Aud Adam ſaid, this is now bone 
my bone, and fab of my. fleſb : Therefore ſball « Man leave his Father 
and his Mot her, nid Jball cleave-1miv hizWife. If the Scriptures then of 
the Nem Teſtament be true, it is moſt plain and evident that all Mankind is 
deſcended from Adam and nd leis oonſpicuous is it from the Hiſtory of 
the Crearion as deliver d by Moſes. ATED" TO FALLS 
a Sweat en nd 994 Hit . f 8 
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For how neceſſary had it been for Moſes, when he was giving an II. 
account of the Qrigin of 'Thangs, to have diſcover'd by whom the World 
was firſt planted, if there had been any ſuch Plantation before Adam: 
but to ſay that all the deſign of Moſes was only to give an account of 
the Origin and Hiſtory of the Zewiſh Nation, and that Adam was only 
the firſt of that Stock, is manifeſtly ridiculous, it being ſo clear, that 
not only from Adam and Noab, but from Sem, Abraham, and Jſaac, came 
other Nations befides that of 7eme. And by the ſame reaſon that it 
is ſaid, that Moſes only ſpeaks of the Origin of the Fewiſh Nation in the 
Hiſtory of Adam, it may as well be ſaid that Moſes ſpeaks only of the 
making of Canaan, and that part of the Heavens which are over it, when 
he deſcribes the Creation of the World in the fix Days work. For why 
may not the Earth, in the ſecond. Verſe of Geneſis, be as well underſtood 
of the Land of Fudea, and the Light and Production of Animals and 
Vegetables refer only to that, as to underſtand it ſo in reference to the 
Flood, and in many other paſſages relating to thoſe eldeſt times? But 
the Author of that Hypotheſis anſwers, That the firſt Chapter of Geneſis 
may relate to the true Origin of the World and the 75 Peopling of it, 
but inthe ſecond Moſes begins to give an account of the fir Man and 
Woman of the Fewiſh Nation. Very probable! but if this be not a put- 
ting aſunder thoſe which Gop hath joyn'd together, nothing is. For 
_ doth not Moſes plainly at firſt give an account of the Formation of things 
in the firſt fix Days, and of his Reſt on the Seventh? But how could 
he be ſaid to have reſted then from the Works of Creation, if after this 
 follow'd the Formation of Adam and Eve in the ſecond Chapter? Be- 
ſides, if the forming of Man mention'd, Gen. 2. 7. be diſtinct from that 
mention'd, Gen. 1. 27. then by all parity of Reaſon, yay eQwn PAT 
the Generations of Heaven and Earth mention d, Gen. 2. 4. muſt be di- 
ſtinct from the Creation of the Heaven and Earth mention d, Gen. 1. 1. 
And ſo if there were another Creation of Heaven and Earth belonging 
to the Fews in Gen. 2. we may likewiſe believe that there was a new 
Creation of Man and Woman in that Chapter diſtinct from that men- 
tion'd in the former. Again farther, if there had been any ſuch Perſons 
in the World before Adam, no doubt Adam himſelf was ignorant of them; 
or elſe it had been a falſe and ridiculous account which he gives of the | 
name of his Wife nm becauſe ſbe was mhIo8 the Mother of all living. Cen. ii. 20. 
Not of all living Things, for that had been a more proper deſcription 
of a Ceres, or Magna Mater, or Diana multimammia, of our Grand- 
mother the Earth, but certainly it extends to all of the kind, that all 
living Creatures that are of Human Nature came from her. So the 
.Chaldee Paraphraſt underſtands it, ſhe was call'd Hava, | becauſe ſhe was 
RUM 122: 251 OR the Mother of all the Sons of Men. And ſo the Arabic Selden. de 
Verſion, Quia ipſa fuit mater ommis viventis rationalis. To which pur-7, — 4 
poſe our Learned Seiden cites the Verſion of the Mauritanian Fews, and c. 3. 5. 65. 
the Perſic of Tamaſius. e Le ee FEI TE 25 
But whatever the Credit or Authority of theſe Verſions be, this is 
moſt certain, that Adam had no reaſon at all to have given this name to ; 
his Wife, as being the Mother of all living, if there had been any of 
Mankind exiſting in the World from other Mothers, which had been 
long before Eve was form'd. So that we find it plain and clear, that if 
the report given of things in Scripture be true, the Hypotheſis of 'Pre- 
Adamites is undoubtedly falſe. And certainly who ever ſeriouſly con- 
ſiders the frequent Reflections on the Authority of the Seriptures, which 
104 | were 
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III. 


were caſt by the Author of that Fiction, and his endeavouring on all 
occaſions to derogate from the Miracles recorded in it, may eaſily ſuſpect 


the deſign of that Author was not to gain any credit to his Opinion 


from thoſe Arguments from Scripture, which he makes ſhew of (which 
are pitifully weak and ridiculous) but having by the help of ſuch Ar- 
guments made his Opinion more plauſible, his hope was, that his Opi- 
nion would in time undermine the Scriptures themſelves; when he had 
made it appear that the account given in the Scriptures of the plantation 
of the World was unſatisfactory, ſince there were Men before Adam, 
which the Scriptures, to pleaſe the Jewiſh Nation, take no notice of. 
So that after he had attempted to proſtitute the Scriptures to his Opini- 
on, his next work had been to have turn'd them out of Doors, as not 
of credit to be rely'd on by any, when they were ſo common to every 
Opinion. But how impious, abſurd, and rude that attempt was upon 
the ſacred and inviolable Authority of the Scriptures, hath been ſo fully 
diſcover'd by his very many not unlearned Adverſaries, that it might 
ſeem needleſs ſo much as to have taken notice of ſo weakly grounded, 
and infirmly prov'd an Opinion, had it not thus far lain in my way in 
order to the clearing the true Origin of Nations according to the Scrip- 
tures. The main foundations of which fabulous Opinion lying chiefly 
in the pretended Antiquities of the Chaldeans, Ag yptians, and others, 
have been fully taken away in our firſt Book, where our whole deſign 
was to manifeſt the want of credibility in theſe accounts of ancient 
Times, which are deliver'd by Heathen Nations in oppoſition to the 
Scriptures. There is nothing at all in Scripture from the Creation of 
Adam to the Flood, which ſeems to give any countenance to that Fig- 
ment, but only what may be eaſily reſolv'd from the conſideration of the 
great conciſeneſs of the Moſaic Hiſtory, in reporting that long interval 
of time which was between the Fall of Adam, and the Flood; by means 
of which conciſeneſs ſuch things are reported as ſpeedily done, becauſe 
immediately ſucceeding in the Story, which aſked a very conſiderable 
time before they could be effected; and beſides all things which were 
done before the Flood, being all quite obliterated by it, and all the nu- 
merous Poſterity of Adam being then deſtroy'd (only Noab and his Fa- 
mily excepted) to what purpoſe had it been any farther to have report- 
ed the paſſages before the Flood, otherwiſe than thereby to let us un- 
derſtand the certainty of the ſucceſſion of Perſons from Adam, and ſuch 
Actions in thoſe times which might be remarkable diſcoveries of G o p's 
Providence and Man's Wickedneſs in it; which being moſt apparent at 
fixſt in Cain and his Poſterity, did by degrees ſo ſpread it ſelf over the 
face of the then inhabited World, that the juſt Gop was thereby pro- 
vok'd to ſend a Deluge among them, to ſweep away the preſent Inha- 
bitants, to make room for another Generation to ſucced them. 
This therefore we now come to confider, viz. The Hiſtory of the 
Flood, and the certainty of the Propagation of the World, from the Po- 
ſterity of Noah after the Flood. I begin with the Hiſtory of the Flood 
it ſelf, as to which two things will be ſufficient to demonſtrate the truth 
of it. 1. If there be nothing in it repugnant to Reaſon. 2. If we have 
ſufficient evidence of the truth of it, from ſuch who yet have not believ'd 
the Scriptures, There are only two things which feem queſtionable to 
Reaſon concerning the Flood: The frft, is, concerning the poſſibility of 
the Flood it ſelf : The other is, concerning the capacity of the . 
preſerving all kinds of Anima's. The only ground of queſtioning the 
5 72 5 poſſibility 
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poſlibility of ſuch a F lood, as that is related in Scripture, hath been 


from hence, that ſome have ſuppos'd it impoſſible, that all the Water 


which is contain'd in the Air, ſuppoſing it to fall down, ſhould raiſe 
the ſurface of Water upon the Earth à Foot and a half in height; ſo 
ſo that either new Waters muſt be created to overfiow the Earth, or elſe 
there muſt be ſuppos'd a Rarefa&ion of the Water contain'd in the Sea 
and all Rivers, ſo that it muſt take up at leaſt fifteen times the ſpace 
that.now it doth : But then, they ſay, if the Watet had been thus ra- 
| refy'd, could neither have deſtroy'd Man nor Beaſt, neither could Noah's 
Ark have been born up by it any more than by liquid Air. To this 
therefore I anſwer. FEA 555 3 

. Firſt, J cannot ſee any urgent neceſſity from the Scripture to aſſert, 
that the Flood did ſpread it ſelf over all the ſurface of the Earth. That 
all Mankind (thoſe in the Ark excepted) were deſtroy'd by it, is moſt 
certain according to the Scriptures: When the occaſion of the Flood 1s 


thus expreſs'd, And Gop ſam that the wickedneſs of Man was great Gen. 6. 


Earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his Heart was 5 7: 
only evil continually. And the Lord ſaid, J will deſtroy Man whom I have 
cheated from the face e Earth. It could not be then any particular 
Deluge of ſo ſmall a Country as Paleftine, which is here expreſs d, as 
ſome have ridiculouſly imagin d; for we find an univerſal corruption in 
the Earth mention d as the cauſe; an univerſal threatning upon all 
Men for this cauſe; and afterwards an univerſal deſtruction expreſſed, 


as the effect of this Flood. And all fleſh died that moved upon the Earth, Gen. 7. 21. 


and every Man. And every living ſubſtarice was deſtroyed which was 
the face of the Ground, both Man and Cattle, and the creeping 


„ and Noah only remained alive, and they that were with him in the 

Ark. So then it is evident, that the F Pod was univerſal as to Man- 
kind; but from thence follows no neceſſity at all of aſſerting the univer- 
ſality of it, as to the Globe of the Earth; unlefs it be ſufficiently prov'd 
that the whole Earth was Peopled before the Flood: Which I deſpair of 
ever ſeeing prov'd. And what Reaſon can there be to extend the Flood 
beyond the occaſion of it, which was the corruption of Mankind? And 
it ſeems very ſtrange, that in ſo ſhort an interval in compariſon, as that 
was from Adam to the Flood, according to the ordinary computation, 
viz; 1656 Years, and not much above two thouſand, 3 to the 
largeſt, the World ſhould then be fully Peopled, when in ſo much longer 

a ſpace of time ſince the Flood to this Day, the Eartfi is capable of re- 
ceiving far more Inhabitants than now it hath. The only probability 
then left for aſſerting the univerſality of the Flood, as to the Globe of 
the Earth, is from the Deſtruction of all living Creatures together 
with Man; now tho Men might not have ſpread themſelves over the whole 
furface of the Earth, yet Beafts and creeping Things might, which were 
all deſtroy'd- with the Flood: For it is ſaid, That all fleſs died that 
moved upon the Earth, both of Fowl and 4 Cattle, and of 3 of 
every creeping thing that creeperh upon the Earth, and every To 


what end ſhould there be not only a note of univerſality added, but 
ſuch a particular enumeration of the ſeveral kinds of Beaſts, creeping 
Things, and Fowls, if they were not all deſtroy d? To this I anſwer. 
I grant as far as the Flood extended all theſe were deſtroy'd ; but J ſee 
no reaſon to extend the deſtruction of theſe beyond. that compaſs and 


ſpace of the Earth where Men inhabited 4 Becauſe the puniſhment * 
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gs, and the Fowl of the Heaven, and they were deſtroyed from the ver. 23. 
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the Beaſts was accaſion d by, and could not but be concomitant with the 
deſtruction of Mankind, but (the occaſion of the Deluge being the Sin 
of Man, who was puniſh'd in the Beaſts, that were deſtroy d for his ſake, 
as well as in himſelf) where the occaſion was not, as where there were 
Animals, and no Men, there ſeems no neceſſity of extending the Flood 
thither. But to what end then, it will be replyed, Did God command 
Noah with ſo much care to take of all kind of Beaſts, and Birds; and 
creeping Things into the Ark with him, if all theſe living Creatures were 
not 22 by the Flood? I anſwer, becauſe all thoſe things were de- 
: ſtroy'd where ever the Flood was. Suppoſe then the whole Continent of 
Aſia was Peopled before the Flood, which 1s as much as we may in rea- 
ſon ſuppoſe, I ſay, all the living Creatures in that Continent were all 
deftroy'd; or if we may ſuppoſe it to have extendedover our whole Con- 
tinent of the anciently known World; what reaſon would there be that 
in the oppoſite part of the Globe, viz. America, which we ſuppoſe to be 
unpeopled then, all the living Creatures ſhould there be deſtroy d, be- 
cauſe Men had ſinned in this? And would there not on this ſuppoſition 
have been a ſufficient reaſon to preſerve living Creatures in the Ark for 
future propagation, when all other living Creatures extant had been in ſuch 
remote places as would not have been acceſſible by them in many Genera- 
tions, and thoſe Beaſts growing wild for want of Inhabitants, would not 
haveprov'd preſently ſerviceable for the uſe of Men after the Flood? Which 
was certainly the main thing look d at in the preſervation of them in the 
Ark, that Men might have all of them ready for their uſe after the Flood, 
which could not have been, had not the ſeveral kinds been preſerv'd in 
the Ark, altho' we ſuppoſe them not deſtroy'd in all parts of the World. 
IV. All this proceeds on ſuppoſition that Animals were propagated much 
farther in the World than Men were, before the Flood. Which I con- 
feſs ſeems very probable to me on this account, becauſe the production 
of Animals is parallel in Genæſis with that of Fiſhes, and both of them 
Gen, r. 20, different from Man; For GoD ſaith, Let the waters bring forth every 
* moving Creature that hath life; viz. Fiſh, and Fowl ,, and accordingly it 
is faid, that the waters brought forth abundantly every living Creature af- 
ter their kind, and every Fowl after bis kind. Accordingly in the pro- 
ver. 24: duction of Beaſts, we read, Let the Earth bring forth the living Creature 
after bis kind, Cattle, and creeping thing, and Beaſt of the Earth after his 
ind, and it was ſo: But in the production of Man, it is ſaid, Let us 
Ver. 26. make Man in our own likeneſs. From hence I obſerve this difference 
between the production of Animals, and of Man, that in the one Go 
gave a prolific Power to the Earth and Waters for production of the ſe- 
veral living Creatures which came from them; ſo that the ſeminal prin- 
ciples of them were contain d in the Matter out of which they were pro- 
duc d; which was otherwiſe in Man, who was made by a peculiar Hand 
Gen. 2.6. Of the great Creator himſelf, who thence is ſaid to have formed Man of 
the buf of the ground, Now therefore altho' there were but one Male 
and Female of Mankind at firſt, which had a ſpecial formation by Gop 
x; himſelf; yet there is no reaſon we ſhould conceive it to be ſo as to the 
Eroduction of other living Creatures, whether Fiſh, or Fowl, or Beaſts; 
but the prolific Virtue being by God's power given to that material 
principle out of which they were form'd, it may very well be ſuppos'd 
that many of the ſame kind were at firſt producd. For it ſeems very 
ſtrange to imagin that in the whole Ocean there ſhould be only two of 
a kind .produc'd ; but Fiſh and Fowl both ariſing from the Water, we 
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may have juſt reaſon to think, that the Waters being ſeparated before 
this prolific Virtue was communicated to the whole maſs of Waters; 
might in the ſeveral parts of the Globe of the Earth, bring forth both Fiſh 
and Fowl after their kinds. The ſame I ſay of the production of Ani- 
mals in the ſixth days work, which are rank'd into three ſorts, Cattle, 
creeping Things, and Beaſts of the Earth after their kinds; now Gop 
ſaying, Let the Earth bring forth her living Creatures, (and that after 


the Waters had divided ſome parts of the Earth from other, ſo that 


there could be no paſſage for the Cattle, creeping Things, and Beaſts 
out of one part into another, without the help of Man,) it ſeems very 
probable that at leaſt thoſe parts of the Earth which were thus divided 
from each other, did bring forth theſe ſeveral living Creatures after their 
kinds, which did after propagate in thoſe parts without being brought 
thither by the help of Man. If now this ſuppoſition be embrac d, by it 
we preſently clear our ſelves of many difficulties concerning the propa- 
ation of Animals in the World, and their converſation in the Ark; 
which many have been ſo much to ſeek for ſutisfaction in. As how the 
unknown kind of Serpents in Braſil, the flow-belly'd Creature of the In- 
dies, and all thoſe ſtrange ſpecies of Animals ſeen in the Veſt- Indies 
ſhould either come into the Ark of Noah, or be convey'd out of it into 
thoſe Countries which are divided from that Continent where the Flood 
was by. ſo vaſt an Ocean on the one fide, and at leaft ſo large a tract of 
Land on the other (ſuppoſing anyWſlage out of one Continent into a- 
nother, which yet hath not been diſcover'd.) Beſides, ſome kind of 
Animals cannot live out of that particular Clime wherein they are; and 
there are many ſorts of Animals diſcover d in America, and the adjoin- 
ing Iſland, which have left no remainders of themſelves in theſe parts 
of the World. And it ſeems. very ſtrange that theſe ſhould propagate 
into thoſe remote parts of the World from the place of the Flood, and 
leavenone at all of their number behind them in thoſe parts from whence 
they were propagated. Theſe things at leaſt make that Opinion very 
probable which extends the production of Animals beyond that of Man- 
kind in the old World, and that the Flood tho it deſtroy d all Man- 
kind, and every living Creature within that compaſs wherein Mankind 
inhabited, yet might not extend it ſelf to thoſe parts, and the Animals 
therein, in which Men had never inhabited. And by this means we 
need not make ſo many Miracles as ſome are fain to do about the Flood; 
and all thoſe difficulties concerning the propagation of Animals do of 
themſelves vaniſh and fall to the ground. This is the firſt way of re- 
ſolving the difficulty concerning the poſſibility of the Flood, by aſſert- 


ing it not to have been over the whole Globe of the Earth, but only over 


thoſe parts where Mankind inhabited. | | | 
Secondly, Suppoſe the Flood to have been over the whole Globe of the 
Earth, yet there might have been Water enough to have over-whelm'd 
it to the height mention'd in Scripture. For which we are to conſider 
that many cauſes concurr'd to the making of this Deluge; ſirſt, the Air 
was condens d into Clouds, and thoſe fell down with continu'd force 


and violence, not breaking into drops, but all in a body (which Sir Wal- Sh Water 
ter Rawleigh parallels with the ſpouts of the Weſt Indies) which are jgj,u,** 


thence call'd the Cataracts or Flood-gates of Heaven, God looſening (as 

he expreſſeth it) the power retentive which was in the Clouds, and ſo 

the Waters mult needs fall in abundance, re to the expreſſion of 
r 


Job, Behold he with-holdeth the waters, . they 
| | | u 2 


them 


ry up, alſo he ſendeth Job. 12.13. 
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them out, and they overturn the Earth. Now I ſay, altho' theſe Waters 
falling down with ſo much fury and violence, as well as in ſo great a- 
bundance might quickly deſtroy all living Creatures; yet this was not 
all; for Gop who held in the Ocean within its bounds, whereby he 
ſaith to it, Thus far i ſball go, and no farther, might then give it com- 
miſſion to execute his Juſtice upon the ſinful World : and to all this, 
we have another cauſe of the Deluge, which was, That the Fountains 
Gen. 7. 11. of the great Deep were broken up. By which Vatablus, moſt probably 
underſtands, Immenſam illam & profundam aquarum copiam que eſt ſubtey 

terram, that vaſt body of Water which lies in the bowels of the Earth; 

now when all theſe Fountains were broken up, and the Waters within 

the Earth ruſh out with violence and impetuoſity upon it, it muſt needs 

cauſe an Inundation ſo great as. that is mention'd in the Scripture. For 

Sir walter as that judicious Hiſtorian Sir V. Rawleigh obſerves, Let us conſider that 
Ravicigh the Earth had above 21000 Miles compafs, the Diameter of the Earth ac- 
c0Cording to that Circle 70cc Miles, and then from the Superticies to the 
Center 3500 Miles; take then the higheſt Mountain of the World, 
Caucaſus, Taurus, Teneriff, or any other, and I do not find, faith he, 

that the higheſt exceeds thirty Miles in height: It is not then impoſ- 

ſible, anſwering Reaſon with Reaſon, that all thoſe Waters mixed with- 

in the Earth, 35co Miles deep, ſhould be able to. cover the ſpace of 

30 Miles in height, which 30 Miles upright being found in the _— 

of the Earth 116 times; for the FWuntains of the great Deep were bro- 

ken and the Waters drawn out of the Bowels of the Earth. But then 

withal, ſaith he, if we conſider the proportion which the Earth bears 

ro the Air about it, we may eaſily underſtand the poſlibility of the 

Flood, without any new creation of Waters; for ſuppoſing fo much 

Air to be condens'd, and ſo turn'd into Water which doth encompaſs 

the Earth, it will not ſeem ſtrange to Men of Judgment, yea but of or- 

dinary Underſtanding, that the Earth (Gop ſo pleaſing) was cover'd 

over with Waters, without any new Creation. But this will yet appear 

more probable, if the height of the higheſt Mountains doth bear no 
greater proportion to the Diameter of the Earth, than of the 1670 part 

to the whole, ſuppoſing the Diameter of the Earth to be 8355 Miles, as 

Gaſſend, P. Gaſſendus computes both. And it is more than probable, that Men 
Fun 2. 9 have exceedingly miſtaken, as to the height of Mountains, which comes 
. 1 {3 ſo ſhort of what Sir Malter Rawleigh allows to them, that the higheſt 
Mountain in the World will not be "Afr to be five direct Miles in height, 

taking the altitude of them from the Plain they ſtand upon. Olympus, 

whoſe height is ſo extoll'd by the Poets and ancient Greeks, that it is ſaid 

Plut. in &. to exceed the Clouds; yet Plutarch tells us that Jenagoras meaſur d it, 
pin ,, and found it not to exceed a Mile and half perpendicular and about 70 
c. 65. Paces. Much about the ſame height Pliny ſaith that Dicæarchus found 
the Mountain Pelion to be. The Mount Athos is ſuppos'd of extraor- 

dinary height, becauſe it caſts its ſhadow into the Iſle of Lenmos, which 
according to Pliny was 87 Miles, yet Gaſſendus allows it but two Miles 

ya in In height; but Iſaac Voſſius in a learned diſcourſe concerning the height 
Pony. Me- of Mountains in his Notes on Pomponius Mela, doth not allow above 
gn he 10 or 11 Furlongs at moſt to the height of Mount Athos. Caucaſus 


Ce. by Ricciohes is {aid to be 51 Miles in height: Gaſſendus allowing it to 
be higher than Achos or Olympus, yet conceives it not above three or four 

Miles at moſt; but yet 2 will not yield it above two Miles per- 
pendicular, for which he gives this very good reaſon; Polybius aftirms, 

| there 
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. 
there is no Mountain in Greece which may not be aſcended in a days 
time, and makes the higheſt Mountain there not to exceed 10 Furlongs; 
which, ſaith Vaſſius, it is ſcarce poflible for any one to reach, unleſs he 
be a Mountainer born; any other will ſcarce be able to aſcend above 
ſix Furlongs perpendicular; for in the aſcent of a Mountain every Pace © 
doth reach but to an hand breadth perpendicular ; but if we do allow „ 
eight Furlongs to a Days aſcent, yet thereby it will appear that the : 
higheſt Mountains in the World are not above twenty four Furlongs in 
height, fince they may be aſcended in three Days time. And it is 
affirm'd of the top of Mount Caucaſus, that it may be aſcended in leſs 
than the compaſs of three Days, and therefore cannot be much above 
two Miles in height. Which may be the eaſier believ'd of any other 
Mountain, when that which is reputed the higheſt of the World, viz. 
the Pike of Teneriff, which the Inhabitants call Pica de Terraria, may 
be aſcended in that compaſs of time, viz. three Days: For in the Months 
of Fuly and Auguſt (which, are the only Months in which Men can 
e it, becauſe all other times of the Year Snow lies upon it, altho : 
neither in the Iſle of Teneriff nor any other of the Canary- Iſſande, there 9 
be Snow ever ſeen) the Inhabitants then aſcend to the top of it in three General. 
Days time; which top of it is not Pyramidal but plain, from whence '- © 10. 
they gather ſome Sulphurous Stones, which are carry'd in great Quan 
tities into Spain. So that according to the eee. of eight Furlongs 
to a days Journey, this Pike of Teneriff will not exceed the height of a 
German Mile perpendicular, as Varenius confeſſeth, than which he thinks 
likewiſe that no Mountain in the World is higher. For what Pliny 
ſpeaks of the * being fifty Miles in height, muſt be underſtood not 
perpendicular, but in regard of the obliquity of the aſcent of it; ſo 
that he might account ſo much from the foot of the Alps to the top of 
them, and. yet the Alps in a perpendicular Line not come near the 
height of a German Mile, If then the higheſt Mountains do not exceed 
much above three Miles in height, (for the Spaniards themſelves affirm, 
that thoſe lofty Mountains of Peru, in compariſon of which, they ſay, 
the Alps are but like Cottages, may be aſcended in four Days compaſs,) 
we ſee from hence then far greater probability, how the Waters in the 
time of the general Flood might overtop the higheſt Mountains. | 
Eſpecially if it be made evident that there is fo great an Abyſs of ſub- VI. 
terraneous Waters, that the breaking open of the Fountains of it may 
ſo much increaſe the Inundation ariſing from the Clouds, and from the 
breaking in of the Ocean upon the main Land. And that there is ſuch 
a maſs of Waters in the body of the Earth, is evident from the Origin 
of Fountains ; for the Opinion of Ariſtotle imputing them to the con- 
denſation of Air in the Caverns of the Earth, and that of other Phi- 
loſophers aſcribing them to the fall of Rain- water receivd into ſuch 
Ciſterns in the Earth which are capable of receiving it, are both equally 
unſatis factory, unleſs we ſuppoſe a maſs of Waters in the Bowels of the 
Earth, which may be as the common ſtock to ſupply thoſe Fountains 
with. For it is very hard conceiving, how mere Air ſhould be ſo far con- 
dens d, as to cauſe not only ſuch a number of Fountains, bat ſo great a 
quantity of Water as runs into the Sea by thoſe Rivers which come from 
them, (as the River Volga is ſuppos d to empty ſo much Water in a Years 
time into the Caſpian Sea, as might ſuffice to cover the whole Earth, ) 
by which likewiſe it is moſt evident that there muſt be ſome ſubterra- 
nean paſſages into the Sea, or elſe of neceſlity, by that abundance of 
5 | | Water 
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Water which continually runs into it from the Rivers, it would over- 
flow and drown the World. And from this multitude of Waters 
which comes from Fountains, it is likewiſe evident, that the Origin of 
Fountains cannot be merely from ſuch Water which falls from the 
Clouds, which would never ſuffice to maintain ſo full and uninterrup- 
ted a Stream as many Fountains have: Eſpecially if that be true which 
ſome aſſert, that Rain- water doth never moiſten the Earth above ten 
Foot deep, for of far greater profundity many Fountains are. And be- 
ſides, the Rain- water runs moſt upon tlie ſurface of the Earth, and ſo 


doth rather ſwell the Rivers, which thereby run with greater force in 


their paſſage to the Ocean, and doth not lodg it ſelf preſently in the 
Earth, eſpecially if it deſcends in a greater quantity, which alone is 
able to fill ſuch Ciſterns ſuppos d to be in the Earth, eſpecially in Moun- 
tains, which may keep a Stream continually running. Altho' there- 
fore we may acknowledg that the fall of Rain may much conduce to 
the over-flowing and continuance of Fountains, as is evident by the 
greater force of Springs after continu'd Rains, and by the decay of many 
of them in hot and dry Weather, (which yet I had rather impute to the 
Sun's exhaling by his continu'd heat thoſe moiſt Vapours in the Earth, 
which ſhould continually ſupply the Springs, than merely tothe want of 


- Rain,) and by the riſe of moſt great Rivers from ſuch Fountains which 


V. Gaſſend. 
vit. Peireſ- 
kii, 1.3. 
p. 292. 


came from the foot of Mountains; where the Ground 1s ſuppos'd to be 
of ſo hard and conſiſtent a ſubſtance, as Stone or Chalk, or ſomething 
of like nature, which might help to the conſervation of Water there, 
from whence it after ran in Streams to the Ocean, (which was the great 
Argument of the famous Peireſtius for his Opinion, ) altho' I ſay, theſe 
things may argue thus far, that Rain-water doth much conduce to the 
preſervation of Springs, yet it cannot give a ſufficient account of the 
origin of them: Which with the greateſt reaſon and probability is im- 
puted to thoſe ſubterraneous Waters which paſs up and down thro' the 
Bowels of the Earth. Some have fancy'd the Earth to be as one great 
Animal, whoſe ſubterraneous paſſages were like Veins in the Body, 
which receiv'd Water out of the Sea, as the Veins do Blood out of the Li- 
ver 3 and that there are ſome kind of Vapours in the Earth which ſupply 
the place of vital Spirits, which are diffus d up and down the Body 
thro' the Arteries. And that as in an Animal, there are ſome parts 
which upon the leaſt prick do ſend forth Blood, and others are more 
callous where the inciſion muſt be deeper before any Blood appears; ſo 
it 15 in the Earth: When it is open'd in a right Vein we find preſently 
a Spring of Water; but if we chance to hit on a wrong place, we go 
deep and may find none; not that Water is wanting, but we have not 


hit on the Veins thro' which it runs. And thence the Blood with equal 


freedom and velocity aſcends into the Head as it runs into the Legs, be- 
cauſe it is equally diſpers d into all the parts from the Center of it; ſo 
in the body of the Earth it is as natural for the Water to aſcend into 


the tops of Mountains, as it is to fall down into the Center of the 
Earth. And that it is no more wonder to ſee Springs iſſue out of Moun- 


tains, than it is to ſee a Man bleed in the Veins of his Fore-head when 

he is let Blood there. So in all places of the Earth the parts of it are 

not diſpoſed for apertion; for ſome of them are ſo hard and compact, 

that there ſeems to be no paſſage thro' them, (which is the moſt pro- 

bable reaſon, why there is no Rain neither in thoſe places, becauſe 

there is no ſuch exſudation of thoſe moiſt Vapours thro' the ſurface of 
* | the 
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the Earth, which may yield Matter for Rain, as it is in many of the 
ſandy places of Africa; ) but uſually Mountainous Countries have more 
large, and as it were Temple-veins thro which the moiſt Vapours have 
4 free and open paſſage, and tlience there are not only more frequent 
Springs there, but Clouds and Rains too. Now if this account of the 
Origin of Springs in the Earth be as rational as it is ingenious and hand- 
ſome, (and there is not much can be ſaid againſt it, but only that then 
all Fountains ſhould be ſalt as the Water is from whence they come) 
then we eaſily underſtand how the Earth might be overflow'd in the uni- 
verſal Deluge; for then the Fountains of the Deep were broken up, or 
there was an univerſal opening of the Veins of the Earth, whereby all 
the Water contain'd in them would preſently run upon the ſurface of the 
Earth, and muſt needs according to its proportion, advance it ſelf to a 
conſiderable height. But becauſe the ſalving the difference of the Wa- 
ter in Springs from what it is in the Sea, is ſo conſiderable a Phenome- 
non in our preſent caſe, I therefore rather take this following as the moſt 
rational account of the Origin of Fountains, viz.. That there are great 
Cavities in the Earth, which are capable of receiving a conſiderable 
quantity of Water, which continually runs into them from the Sea, 
(which as it continually receives freſh ſupplies from the Rivers which 
empty themſelves into it, ſo it diſpatcheth away a like quantity thro' 
thoſe ſpungy parts of the Earth under the Ocean, which are moſt apt 
to ſuck in and convey away the ſurpluſage of Water,) ſo that by this 
means the Sea never {wells by the Water convey'd into it by the Rivers, 
there being as continual a circulation in the body of the Earth, of the 
Water which paſſeth out of the Ocean into the le Caverns, 
and from thence to the Mountains, and thence into the Sea again, as 
there is a circulation of Blood in Man's Body from the Heart by the 
Arteries into the exterior parts, and returning back again by the Veins 
into the Heart. According to which we may imagine ſuch a place in 
the Heart of the Earth like Plato's Baratrum, 


Tide H nyt Babioy v boyõs it Peerbegy. 


As Plato in his Phedrus deſcribes it out of Homer, A long and deep ſub- 
terraneous Cavity. ee ro 7 yaoua (vpisoi es of wolayoi, x, Gut 
r way wWasles Ongisor, Into which Cavity all the Rivers at laſt flow, 
and from which they again diſperſe themſelves abroad. Now this Cavity 
of the Earth thus fill'd with Water, ſupplies the place of the Heart in 
the body of the Earth, from which all thoſe ſeveral Aquedufs which 
are in the Earth have their continual ſupply ; but that which makes thoſe 
paſſages of Water which wecall Springs — Fountains properly, I ſuppoſe, 
is thus generated; from thoſe Cavities fill'd with Water in the Earth, 
by reaſon of the hot ſteams which are in the body of the Earth, there 
are continually riſing ſome Vapours or little Particles of Water, which 
are disjoyn'd from each other by the heat, by reaſon of which they at- 
tain a greater celerity of Motion, and ſo paſs thro the inner Pores of the 
Earth till they come near the ſuperficies of it. Which when they have 
approach d to, they are beat back again by the cold, which environs the 
ſurface of the Earth, or at leaſt are ſo arreſted by the cold and condens d 
by it, that they loſe the form of Vapours, and become perfect Water a- 

in. Which Water being now more groſs, than while it was a mere 


A 
Papo cannot deſcend again thro' the ſame Pores thro which it aſ- 
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. cended before, becauſe theſe are not now capable of receiving, it: And 


therefore it ſeeks out ſome wider paſſages near the ſurſace of the Earth, 
by which means it moves in an oblique manner, and is ready to embrace 
any other Vapours which are arreſted in the ſame manner: Now when 
theſe are grown to a conſiderable body in the ſurface of a Mountain, or 
a Plain, and find a vent fit for them, there appears a proper Fountain, 
whoſe ſtreams are ſtill maintain'd by the ſame condenſation of Vapours, 
which when they are once come abroad, are in continual Motion, whereby 
Rivers are made, which are ſtill finding a paſſage thro' the declivity of the 
ſurface of the Earth, whereby they may return to the Ocean again. Now 
according to this account, that grand Phenomenon of the freſhneſs of Foun- 
tain-water, when the Water of the Sea is ſalt, whence it originally 
comes, is ſufficiently reſolv'd. For mere tranſcolation may by degrees 
take away that which the Chymiſts call the fixed Salt; and for the Vo- 
latile Salt of it (which being a more ſpiritous thing, is not removable 
by Diſtillation, and ſo neither can it be by Tranſcolation,) yet ſuch an 
evaporation as that mention'd, may ſerve to do it, becauſe it is evident 
that freſh Water will fall from the Clouds, which hath riſen from thoſe 
Vapours which have come out of the Sea: And beſides theſe Vapours or 
ſmall Particles of Water in their paſſage through the Earth (eſpecially 
when they come near the ſurface of it) do incorporate with other ſweet 
Vapours ; as thoſe which come from Rain, and others, by which means 
they inſenſibly loſe their former acidity and ſharpneſs. But thoſe Foun- 
tains which do retain their former ſaltneſs, as there are many ſuch in 
the World, may very probably be ſuppos'd not to have come from thoſe 
Vapours condens'd, but to be a kind of breaking of a Vein, in which 
the Salt Water was convey'd up and down the body of the Earth. Now 
then, conſidering that maſs of Waters, and multitude of Vapours ariſing 
thence which are im the Earth, how eaſie is it for us to underſtand what 
the breaking open the Fountains of the Deep means in Scripture, and 
how by that means, together with the falling down of the Cataracts of 
the Clouds, and the letting looſe of the Ocean, the whole Earth might 
be overſpread with an univerſal Deluge? The poſſibility of which was 
the thing to be ſhew d. 

The next thing we come to concerning the Flood, is, the capacity of 
the Ark for receiving the ſeveral Animals which were to propagate the 
World afterwards. Concerning which, two things are neceſſary to be 
anderſtood; what the meaſure of the Ark was, and what the number of 
Animals contain'd in it. The meaſure of the Ark muſt be determin'd 
by the proportion of the Cubit, which there is no reaſon at all to ſup- 
'woY either with Origen and others, to have-been the Geometrical Cu- 

it, which contains fix ordinary Cubits or nine Feet; both becauſe we 


. find no mention at all of any ſuch Cubit in Scripture, and becauſe the 


Fabric of the Ark would have been of too vaſt a proportion. Neither 
yet is it probable, what Sir V. Rawleigh ſuppoſeth, that this Cubit muſt 
be of a proportion as much exceeding ours, as the ſtature of a Giant 
doth ours, both becauſe there is no certain evidence, either from Scrip- 
ture or Reaſon, that the proportion Men then did generally exceed 
what is now. And beſides, this tends not in the leaſt to make the thing 
more plain ; for according ro that proportion, we muſt then have ima- 
gin'd Beaſts to have been as well as Men; for the Horſe muſt have been 
proportionably as great to have been ſerviceable to Men of that ſtature, 
and ſo the Animals would have taken up as much more room in the Ark 

as 
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as the Cubit is ſuppos'd to be bigger. I ſuppoſe then that Moſes ſpeas 

of the Cubit moſt in uſe in his own time (for he writ ſo that they for 

whoſe uſe he writ, might be eaſily able to underſtand him,) now this 

Cubit by the conſent of Writers contain'd a Foot and a half in length; 

according to which proportion, ſuppoſing the Ark by Moſes's deſcription Sen. 6. 13. 

to have 300 Cubits in length, 50 in breadth, and 30 in height, the 

whole capacity of the Ark, according to the computation of ob. Bures Bute de 

comes to 450000 ſolid Cubits. For the length of 300 Cubits being, 93. 

multiply'd into the breadth of 50 Cubits, and the product by the Height 

of 30 Cubits, makes the whole Concavity 450000. Which Marheiu fate, © - 

Hoſtus reducing to the German meaſure, makes the Longitude of the Ark ce woah. 

to be 21 Perches, 4 Cubits, 5 Fingers; the Latitude 5 Perches, 2 Cu- l. 66. 

bits and 11 Fingers; the Altitude 3 Perches 1 Cubit, 9 Fingers; allow- 

ing to ny Perch 15 Roman feet. So that if we take a Perch to con- 

tain 10 Hebrew Cubits, which exceeds the former 11 Fingers, the whole 

capacity of the Ark will be 450 cubical Perches. And as he faith, Hu- 

juſinodi ſane ædificii amplitudo capaciſſima eſt, & quamlibet magno animan- 

tium numero haud dubie fufficere potuit ; the Ark of ſo large a 5 pn} 

might eafily contain the ſeveral kinds of Animals in it. Which will 

be eaſily underſtood, if according to our former ſuppoſition, only the 

Animals of the inhabited part of the World were preſerv'd in the Ark; 

But admitting that all kinds of Animals were there, there would be 

room enough for them, and for Proviſion for them. For which Sir V. Raw- 

lzigh gives a prudent caution, that Men ought not to take Animals of a 

mixt Nature, as Mules and Hy@na's, nor ſuch as differ ini ſize and ſhape 

from each other, as the Cat of Europe, and Ownce of India, into the 

ſeveral ſpecies of Animals. Sir V. Rawleigh following Buteo reckons 

89, or leſt any be omitted, 100 ſeveral kinds of Beaſts ; and under- 

takes to demonſtrate from a triple proportion of all Beaſts, to the Ox, 

Wolf, and Sheep, that there was ſufficient capacity for them in the Ark. 

Hoſtus allows 150 ſeveral kinds of Animals, yet queſtions not the ca- 

pacity of the Ark, But theſe things are ſo particularly made out by 

thoſe Learned Authors, eſpecially by Bulteo, that I ſhall rather refer the 

Reader for farther ſatisfaction to the Authors themſelves, than take the 

pains to tranſcribe them. 5 | 
I come now therefore to the evidence of the truth and certainty of VIII. 

this univerſal Deluge, of which we have moſt clear and concurring Te- | 

ſtimonies of moſt ancient Nations of the World. For which purpoſe y. cr. 

Grotius and others, have at large produc'd the Teſtimony of Beraſis the f., 

Chaldean out of Joſephus, concerning the Flood and the Ark, in which 1 

Noah was preſerv'd ; of Abydenus out of Cyril and Enſebins concerning C, 

Hiſuthrus,. or Noah's ſending out of the Birds to ſee if the Flood were r : 

aſſwag d; and of Alexander Polybiſtor, concerning the preſervation of /ert. 4. c. 2. 

Animals in the Ark; of Plitarch concerning the ſending out of the g, 

Dove; of Lucian de Dea Syria concerning the whole ftory, and ſo of Gear. ſacr. 

Molon and Nicolaus Damaſcenus. Beſides, it is manifeſted by others, pa - 5 4 

how among the Chaldeans the memory of Noah was preſerv'd under the gi. Dei, 

Fable of Oannes, which had part of a Fiſh, and part of a Man, as is — 

evident from the fragments of Apollodorus, Abjdenus, and Alexander Po- Ed. Vis. 

y biſtor, preſerv'd in Euſebiuss Greek Chrotiicaz among the Chineſes, Euſeb. Chr. 

under the name of Puoncinis, who by them is {aid to have eſcap'd alone} 5,02 | 

with his Family out of the univerſal Deluge, faith 1/aac Vaſſius, who I, Va e. 

ſuppoſeth PN or Pi to be only a prefix to the name, and ſo that Pron-Mff. 4 Cat- 

- X (MUS p. 409, 
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Martin. cuus, is the ſame with 5 Naxos. Martinius tells us, de diluvio multa eſt apud 
*. 2 Sinicos Sqriptores mentio, that the ancient Writers of the Sinic Hiſtory 
Job. de ſpeak much of the Flood. Johannes de Laet tells out of Leſcharbotus, how 
1 conſtant the Tradition of the Flood is among the Indians, both in New- 
American. France, Peru, and other parts. This being therefore ſo fully atteſted by 
1. 5. 115 the evident and apparent conſent of ſo many Writers and Hiſtorians, 

which did not own the Authority of the Scriptures, I ſhall ſuppoſe this 
ſufficiently prov'd, and proceed to the main thing which concerns the 
Origin of Nations, which is, The certainty of the propagation of Man- 
hind from the Poſterity of Noah. Of which there is this ſtrong and con- 
vincing evidence, that in all that account which the Scripture gives of 
the propagation of Nations from the Sons of Noah, there is ſome re- 
mainder in the Hiſtory of that Nation, to juſtifie the reaſon of the im- 
ſition of the name from the names of the Nations themſelves, which 
ave preſerv'd the original name of their Founder in their own; as the 
Grot. Ant. Medes from Madai; the Thracians from Thiras; the Jonians from Ja- 
“van; the Sidonians from Sidon; the Philiſtins from Poleſthim ; the Ar- 
Ari. An. cæant, Arcadians, enen, Aſſyrians, Lydians, from Arki, Arrad, Elam, 
_ Pha- Air and Lud, and many 3 producd by Grotius, Mont anus, Ju- 
June in mus, and eſpecially Bochartus, who with admirable Induſtry and Learn- 
_ by ing hath clear'd all this part of ſacred Hiſtory, which concerns the rea- 
Geer. ſacr, Ton of the impoſition of the names of the People which were propagated 
5. 1. from the Poſterity of Noah, and given a full and ſatisfactory account of 
the ſeveral places where the Poſterity of Noah ſeated themſelves after 
the Deluge. Inſtead of that therefore, I ſhall conſider the pretences 
which can be brought againſt it, which are chiefly theſe three. 1. That the 
Chaldean Empire {ſeems to have greater Antiquity than can be attributed 
to it by the Hiſtory of Moſes. 2. That the moſt learned Heathen Na- 
tions pretend to be ſelf- originated, and that they came not from any 
other Country. 3. That no certain account is given from whence Ame- 

rica ſhould be Peopled, | 
IX. 1. The Hiſtory of the Mirian Empire ſeems inconſiſtent with the 
propagation of the World from the Sons of Noah; for the Reign of 
Ninus and Semiramis is placd by many Chronologers within the firſt Cen- 
tury after the Flood, which ſeems a manifeſt inconſiſtency with the pro- 
pagation of Mankind from the Sons of Noah; for it ſeems utterly im- 
poſſible that the foundations of ſo great an Empire ſhould be laid in ſo 
ſmall a compaſs of time by the Poſterity of three Perſons : And beſides, 
Ninus and Semiramis were not the firſt who began the 4ſrian Empire; 
for Belus not only reign'd fifty five Years before Ninus, but according to 
the Chaldean Antiquities from Evechous, who they ſay firſt reign'd a- 
mong them, are reckon'd 495 Years. But admit that the beginning of 
Petav, de the Aſſyrian Empire be plac'd ſo low as Petavius and other Chronologers 
<0, renp- would have it, viz. in the Year after the Flood, 153, yet the difficulty 
Tims. is only ſomewhat abated, but not remov'd; for it ſeems yet uncon- 
ceivable, that from three Perſons in 150 Years, ſuch multitudes ſhould: 
ſpring, as to make ſo large an Empire as that of Ninws, and that within 
an hundred Years after the Flood there ſhould be ſuch vaſt multitudes 
for the building the Tower of Babel, and diſperſion up and down the- 
World ; ſo that according to the Hebrew computation in the compaſs of 
300 Years, viz. about Abraham's time, the World was ſo fully peopl'd, 
that we read of feveral Kings encountring one another : By which it is 
evident the World had been peopld ſome time before, or elſe there could 
not 
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not have been ſuch potent Kings as ſome of them were at that time. 


This being the grand Difficulty, to it I anſwer theſe things. 

1. There is no ſuch certainty of the beginning of the A/ſprian Empire, 
as for the fake of that, to queſtion the truth of the Propagation of the 
World by the Sons of No. I have already largely manifeſted the want 

of credibility in the Chronology of the ancient Chaldeans, and that we 
have no certain grounds to rely upon in reference to it. Eſpecially as 
to theſe ſeven firſt Babylonian Kings, which are cited out of Africanus, 
by Euſebius, and Georgius Syncellus, viz. Evechous, Chomaſbolus, Porus, 
Nechnbes, Abius, Oniballus, Chinzirus, who are ſaid to reign 225 years 
two Months; and alike fabulous, I ſuppoſe, is the other Dynaſty of fix 
Arabian Kings, whoſe Empire is ſaid to have ſtood 215 years to the 
time of Belus, who. expell'd the Arabians, and took the power to him- 
ſelf: And it 1s much more agreeable to Reaſon to reje& theſe two Dy- 
naſties, which had no record of them left in any Hiſtory of the Mirian 
Empire, but only in Beroſies, whoſe authority in this caſe hath been 


diſcuſs'd already; than to follow our late excellent Primate of Armach, 


who punctually ſets down the Reign of the Kings of theſe two Dynaſties, 
but cuts off at leaſt eight Ages in the time of the Mirian Empire from 
Ninus to Sardanapalus, which times he confines to 496 years, and pla- 


ceth Ninus in the 2737 year of the World, according to the Hebrew 
Computation, and fo to live in the time of the Judges, and be contem- Ver. Ann. 


porary with Deborah Which he builds only on a place in Herodotus, * 


which relates not to the time between Ninias and Sardinapalus, but to 


the time of the defection of the Medes from the Aſſyrian Empire, as Iſaac ur, 
V. Horn. 


beginning of the Mirian Empire, which may give us cauſe to queſtion Gen. 9. 1. 


Voſſius hath already ſhew'd. We cannot then find any certainty in the 


the Propagation of the World from the Poſterity of Noah. 

2. We have reaſon to think that there was a more than ordinary mul- 
tiplication of the World from the Sons of Noah after the Flood. For 
as Gop had before puniſh'd the World by deſtroying Mankind in it by 
an extrordinary manner; ſo after the Flood, he doth in a particular 
manner bleſs Noah and his Sons, and ſaid unto them, Be fruitful and 
multiply, and repleniſh the Earth, which may well be thought to have 
then had an extraordinary effect. Several ways have been attempted by 
Learned Men to make appear, to what a vaſt number the Poſterity of 
Noah would increaſe in the ſpace of two or three hundred years 


after the Flood. Petavius ſuppoſeth that the Poſterity of Noah Petav. de 


dof. temps 


; might beget Children at ſeventeen, and that each of Noah's Sons 2 


might have eight Children in the eighth year after the Flood, and that 
every one of theſe eight might beget eight more; by this means in on- 


ly one Family, as of * in the year after the Flood 238, he makes 


a Diagram conſiſting of almoſt an innumerable company of Men. Jo- 


hannes Temporarins, as our moſt Learned Primate tells us, takes this . Chron. 
way, that all of the Poſterity of Noah, when they attain'd twenty years cer. c. 3. 


of Age, had every year twins, on which ſuppoſition by Arithmetical pro- 
greſſion he undertakes to make it appear, that in the 102 year after the 
Flood, there would be of Males and Females 15 54420; but taking a- 
way the one half, becauſe of the groundleſs ſuppoſition of twins, yet 
then in that time there would be 388605 Males beſides Females. Others 
ſuppoſe that each of the Sons of Noah had ten Sons, and by that pro- 
portion, in few Generations it would amount to many thouſands with- 
in a Century, Others inſiſt on the parallel between the multiplication 
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| of the Children of Irael in Agypt; that if from 72 Men in the ſpace 
of 215 years there are procreated 600000, how many. will be born of 
three — in the ſpace of an hundred. years? ſome have ſaid above 23000, 
Hrn. def. but with what ſucceſs in their Arithmetic, hall not determin. But whe. 
Ale. mm. ther all or any of theſe ways be ſufficient, and ſatisfactory, we have yet 
ii, c. 26. Cauſe to believe that there was a more than ordinary multiplication in 
the Poſterity of Noah after the Flood. N m 1 
3. If we embrace the account of thoſe Copies, which the Scptuggint 
 follow'd in their Verſion, all this doe is then ceas'd. - For that ac- 
count doth very much enlarge the times, and makes almoſt a thouſand yearg 
between the Flood and Abraham, by which means there will be ſufficient 
ſpace given for the propagation of Mankind, the building the Tower of 
Babel. the diſperſion of Nations, the founding the Mirian Empire, the 
lantation of Agypr, China, and other places, all which ſeem to have 
ho in that time, and to concur with that computation, as well as Fo. 
ſephus doth, and the whole Primitive Church before Hierom, which cer- 
tainl 157 in no caſe to be diſregarded. „ 
he whole controverſy concerning this part of the Chronology of the 
World comes at laſt to this; Whether it be more probable that the Fews 
who lived under the ſecond Temple (who then were the Truſtees to 
whom were committed the Oracles of Gon) whom the LXX. follow'd in 
their Verſion, had the true reading, or the Talmudic Jews after their 
diſperſion and baniſhment from their Countrey, when they were diſ- 
carded by God himſelf from being his People, when he broke up houſe 
among them at the deſtruction of Feruſalem and the Temple. But if 
the Reader deſire farther ſatisfaction concerning this difference of this 
Walton: Chronology. of the LXX. from that of the preſent Hebrew Copies, he 
24 may conſult the learned diſſertation of the late learned Biſhop of Che- 
« 9. S. 58,/ter upon the LXX. and the later Diſcourſes of Iſaac Voſſius on this ſub- 
125 2 ject. Setting aſide then the controverſy between the preſent Hebrew 
4 LI. Copies and the LXX. in point of integrity and incorruption, which I 
Inter. & meddle not with, I cannot but ſubſcribe to the judgment of our judici - 
4+": ous Hiſtorian, * Sir W. Rawleigh: That if we look over all, and do not 
* SirWalt. haſtily ſatisfy our Underſtanding with the firſt things offer d, and thereby 


Rawleigh bei 


a ng ſatiated do ſlothfully and dromſily fit down, we ſhall find it more a- 
242 2 rather to follow the reckoning of the LAT. who according to ſome 


fett. 7. itions make it above 1072 years between the Flood Abraham's 
Birth, than to take away any 2 of thoſe 352 years given. For if we 
adviſedly conſider the ſtate and countenance of the World, ſuch as it was in 

- Abraham's zime, yea . Abraham was born, we ſhall find that it were 
very ill done of us by following opinion without the guide of Reaſon, to pare 
the time over deeply between Abraham and the Flood; becauſe in cutting 
them too near the quick, the reputation of the whole ſtory might perchance 
bleed tbereby, were not the teſtimony of the Scriptures ſupream, ſo as no 
objection can approach it; And that we did not follow withal this precept 
of St. Auſtin, that whereſoever any one place in the Scriptures may be con- 
ceivd diſagreeing to the whole, the ſame is by ignorance of miſ-interpreta- 
tion underſtood, For in Abraham's time all the then known parts of the 
World were peopled : all Regions and Countries had their Kings. Egypt 
bad many * Cities, and ſo had Paleſtine and all bordering Coun- 
tries; yea all that 2 of the World beſides as far as India: and thoſe 
not built with ſticks, but of bewn ſtones, and defended with Walls and 
Rampiers, which magnificence needed a Parent of more antiquity than thoſe” 
las | | other 


* 
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other Men have fupposd. And therefore where the Scriptures are plaineſt 
and beſt agreeing with Reaſon and Nature, to what end ſhould we labour 
ro bepet doubts and ſeruples, or draw all things into wonders and marvels? 
giving alſo ſtren th thereby to common cavillers, and to thoſe Mens apifo 
1 „ who only bend their Wits to find impoſſibilities and monſiers in 
the Story of the World and Mankind. Thus far that excellent Hiſto- 
rian, whole words deſerve conſideration. Thus much for the firſt Ob- 
jection. | Fl ; : + 
g The fecond is, From the great pretence of ſeveral Nations that they 
were ſelf-originated, or came not from any other place. This was the 
pretence of the Ægyptians, Grecians, ancient Inhabitants of Italy, and 
others. But how little reaſon we have to give credit to theſe pretences, 
will appear on theſe accounts. 1. The Impoſſibility in Nature that Man- 
kind ſhould: be produc'd in ſuch a way as they imagin'd, which we have 
manifeſted already in our Diſcourſe of the Origin of the Univerſe. 
2. That the Nations which pretended this, were never able to give ſuf- © - 
ficient Evidence of it to any other Nation which demanded it; which | 
is manifeſt by their want of any certain Records of their ancient times, 
which is fully prov'd in our Diſcourſe in the firſt Book of the want of 
credibility in the Heatben Hiſtory. 3. The only probable Reaſon which 
induc'd theſe Nations to make themſelves Aborigines, was, becauſe they 
ſuppos d themſelves to be the firſt Inhabitants of the Countries they 
ivd in: which altho' I may allow to the * and ſome other 
ancient Nations, yet I cannot do it to the Hellens or Greeks, who moſt 
vainly and arrogantly pretend to it. Which becauſe it may give more 
light into the greateſt Antiquities of Greece, and ſome other Nations 
than hath been yet diſcover'd- or taken notice of, and becauſe it may 
farther tend to clear the truth of the Scriptures, as to the Origin of Na- 
tions, I ſhall more particularly inquire into the firſt Plantation of Greece. 
That it was firſt inhabited by ſome of Mab's Poſterity, is out of que- 
ſtion with all thoſe who prefer the moſt ancient and undoubted Records 
of Scripture before the fabulous Impoſtures of Mens Brains. But 
whoſe immediate Poſterity the Country of Greece was firſt inhabited, is 
not yet ſo clear as it hath been generally preſum'd to be, by moſt who 
had rather follow the. dictates of others, than ſpend time in ſuch en- 
quiries themſelves: Which yet certainly are ſo far from being unwor- 
To Mens labour and induſtry, that nothing tends more clearly to ad- 
vance the truth of Scripture-hiſtory, than the reconciling the Antiqui- 
ties of the elder Nations to what we find deliver d of the Plantation of 
the World from the Poſterity of Noah. As to this particular therefore 
of the firſt Plantation of Greece, I ſhall firſt propound the opinion gene- 
rally embraced among Learned Men, and then ſhew how far it is defe- | 5 
ctive, and what other more true account may be given of it. It is eyi- 
dent from Moſes, Gen. 10. 5. that the Poſterity of Faphet took poſſeſ- 

ſion of the Iſles of the Gentiles, i. e. according to the Hebrew Idiom, not 

only ſuch as are properly ſo call'd, but all thoſe Countries which la 

much upon the Sea, being at ee from Palæſtine, eſpecially ſack 

as lay between the Ocean and Mediterranean Sea; and ſo both Greece 

and Italy come under the name of the Iſles of the Gentiles, Among the 

Sons of * none 1s conceiy'd ſo probable to have firſt peopled Greece, 

as he whoſe name was preſervd among the Inhabitants of Greece wi 

very little alteration. And ſo as the Medes from Madai, the Aſſyrians from 

Aſſur, the Thracians from Thiras, by the like Analogy the lonians from 
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auvan. 
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Favan. From which it is obſervable, that altho among the Greeks them- 
Telves, the lonians were but as one diviſion of that People which inhabi- 

ted Greece, yet other Nations comprehended all under the name of Jo- 
nians, For which we have ſufficient evidence from He/jchins, and the 

Heych. v. Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes. Ol BazCagyt v "E)0linas Lands Mi vou, faith He- 
ee, Hebius; and more to this purpoſe the Scholiaſt ſpeaks. TIzvlas Tv; "BM. 
charnen. | ö I Pp | F 
Schol. in Nl 'Iaovas of Page apy! Haney. For 'Izovis with the Infertion of the Tolic 
Ariftoph. Digamma (which is always done when two Vowels meet) is Iapoves 
r i. e. Favones ; and Stephanus Byzantins tells us, that from Ida comes 
& Un. %. 39, "and fo Homer, a= 


Hom. Il. v. "Evda 5 Borwlot x, Ictoves Neg. 
And Dionyſius Periegetes reckons up Ida as one of the Rivers of Arcadia, 


ay v. Ex uiras 69: Kegbic iva pid ver©- Ido. 

31 R : , - R 
And which much confirms this opinion, the Hebrew word for Faven 
before the points added by the Maſorites, viz. pv bears a perfect Analo- 
gy with the Greek Io and jy vis in Scripture is taken for Greece; 
and ſo Dan. 8. 21. Alexander is call'd jv 9D, which the XX. render 
Baondis dxnlwwve and Joel 3. 6. Tou bave Gia my Sons, 31 129 to the 
Sons of Favan, i. e. to the Greeks, as it is generally underſtood. But as 
Javan cannot be ſuppos d to have come into theſe parts without his Fa- 
mily, ſo it is generally preſum'd that there are no obſcure foot-ſteps 
left of Favan's-eldeſt Son, Eliſha's ſeating himſelf in Greece, For from 
him Foſephrs derives the name 'Awds, with whom the Fernſalem Para- 
A. Mit. phraſt concurs. Montanus from thence derives the name Elis, from 
Phaleg- P- whence he ſuppoſeth the Greeks are call'd "ExMlwves. Bochartus finds the 
; cleareſt remainders of Eliſha in Elis, the ſame with Peloponneſus, one part 
of which by Homer is call'd Aliſium; thence Ezeck. 27. 7. we read of the 
purple and ſcarlet from the Iſſes of Eliſha, which makes it moſt probable 
to be that part of Greece which lay upon the Ionian Sea, where the beſt 
Bochart. Purple next to the Tyrian was found, as the Learned Bochartus hath de- 
4 3 monſtrated from ſeveral Authors. This is now the ſubſtance of the ge- 
nerally-receiv'd account concerning the plantation of Greece from the 
Poſterity of Noab. Which if it be taken as to that People which did 
at length poſſeſs Greece, I ſee no reaſon to diſapprove it; but if it be 
extended to the firſt plantation of Greece, I ſee as little to embrace it. 
That we may therefore judg more freely of the firſt Inhabitants of Greece, 
it is requiſite we take an account of it from thoſe who profeſs them- 
ſelves moſt vers d in their own Antiquities, who may in a matter of 
this nature, which is atteſted by the common conſent of the moſt learn- 
ed Antiquaries of Greece, be the more credited, in that what they thus 
2 may be ſuppos d to come from an ancient and undoubted Tra- 

ition. | | 
XI. It is evident therefore, from the judgment of the moſt learned and ju- 
dicious, even of the Greeks themſelves, that Greece was firſt inhabited 

by a People by them call'd Barharonus, i. e. a People different from them 
in Language and Manners. So Ephorus, whom Polybinus commends as 
the beſt Writer of the Greek Antiquities, ſaith that Greece was inhabi- 
ted by a barbarous People before the Hellens came into it. And Hecatew 
Milgſius cited by Strabo concerning Pelyponnefus, dri wes F Enrlvav wang 
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abr BdeCaggr,” which Strabo | himſelf not only believes of Peloponneſus, 
but of all Greece, that it was aon, Bageapps ] wanaov, anciently 2 


Plantation of Barbarians ,, the ſame is affirm'd by Ariſtoele writing of the Sah. . 


Common-wealth of the Tegeates concerning Arcadia, that before its be- Sch. 
in Appollon. 


ing poſſeſs d by the Arcadians, it was inhabited by a barbarous People, J. 4. v. 252. 


who becauſe they were expulſed their Country before Moon-rifing, the 
Arcadians call'd themſelves Tegoinlwvor, Whether that be the ground of 
that vain-glorious boaſt (of which many reaſons are given by learned 
Men) I here diſpute not; it is ſufficient that we find the Grecians were 
not the firſt who peopled any of theſe ſeveral places; which is likewiſe 
atteſted by Herodotus, Thucydides, and others, whoſe teſtimonies we ſhall 
afterwards produce. It being then evident that the Grecians were not 
the firſt who inhabited that Country after from them called Greece, it 
follows to be inquir'd what this barbarous People was, and from whence 
they came. Strabo hath given us in a large Catalogue of the names of 
many of them, as the Dryopes,” Caucones, Leleges, befides the Aones, 
Tembices, Hyantes, and many others; but theſe ſeem not to have been 
that ancient People, but rather ſome latter Caſtlings of the Carians, who, 
as Thucydides tells us, did very often make inroads upon the quarters 
of Greece. That People which had the largeſt ſpread, and greateſt An- 
tiquity, was the Pelaſgi: thence Peloponneſus was anciently called 
DIN . Stephanus By rant ius IIe αẽ˖uñ Teas inavpicy, Aria Tmacyia 
and Ae and Apollodorus ſaith, that the Peloponnefians were anciently 
called Pelaſgi; and Euripides, | 


IIe Na iar wroacpſuss md we 


Aas. 


And elſewhere, 4 


Ile roy IN all, Aavaideu ud Greer. P 0 


Theſe Pelaſgi were not my in Peloponneſus, but in Attica tos, 48 ap- Strabo, I. 9, 
ait 


pears by Strabo, where he ſaith the Nation of the Pelaſgi did inhabit, 
and ws the Arhenians (that is after their mixture) they were called 
medi, Storks, Ag T NU, for their frequent removals from place 
to place: And Pauſanias mentions their being under the Arronoli at A. 
thens : that they were in Theſſaly, is evident from Hefychius. INN 
of Nearaof x; iviov F Bagdepr, x, yuEr imo Tlihaoys F 7e wo- 
MumNamlov* Arcadia ſeems: to have the firſt or chief place of their reſi- 
dence, for the Arcadians who were accounted wamavrale ibm Þ Men, 
do vindicate the Founder of this Nation, whom they call Pelaſgus, to 
themſelves, and ſay he was an «roy» among them, that is, the firſt who 
came into that Country; for all thoſe, whoſe Original they knew not, 


they called Terre filios, and Genuinos terre. - Pauſanias rightly conje> p,... in 
cures that he was the firſt Man among them, not as tho' he was alone, rad. 


but becauſe the Chief Ruler and Commander among them, and rhat 
brought them into the Country; but tho' they might fix themſelves 


about Arcadia, it is evident they ſpread farther ; for Menecrates Eleates $:ra.1.ry, 


in his Book of the Founders of Cities, affirms that all rhe. Sea-coaſts of 
Greece called Ionica, beginning from Mycale, were firſt inhabited by the 


Pelaſgi ; nay we find them yet much higher in Epirus, who were, as zen, l. 7. 


Strabs tells us, the firſt Founders of that famous Oracle of Dodons; = 
* 0 
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ſo Fyhorus in him ſaith it was TImaoſav ideẽH- , and that theſe were 
7 ey 7 ads duvagdivify dexarrealo; Thence the Poet, 


Z avs Audi Tiaaoſtxi. 
And Heſod, 
| Awo\uvlw Sula 7 Heal, wy che ge {FTE 


Serabo farther makes it evident, that they were a barbatous People 
which liv'd about Dodona, from the deſcription Homer gives of them, 


"Aug? J Eno "4 84 
Tol vadis on; , aEvinlomoss vaννDον | 


Ptilotr. in Which Philſtratus beſt interprets, when he ſaith they were avrogyio'to! 
Laar. Twi %, Are malten UD + gion, ſuch that thought the Gods were beſt 
pleaſed with their ſimplicity and ſeverity of Life, and therein far different 
from the Grecian humour. Suidas in Iheſſalicis (cited likewiſe by Strabo ) 
ſaith, that the Temple of Douona wis remov'd from Scotuſa in Pelaſgia 

to Theſſala, which is confirm'd by Herodotus in Euterpe, where he largely 
2 of the Temple and Oracle at Dodona. Theſe Pelaſgi confin d not 
themſelves to Greece neither, but were diſpers'd into the neighbour 
Iſlands, as Chios, Crete, Leſbos, Lenmos, Imbro, Samos, as will appear 
afterwards; and at laſt came into Itah, as is well known, and are thought 

to be the ſame with the Tyrrhenians, and by ſome conceiv'd to be the firſt 
Founders of Rome. We ſee what a large ſpread the Pelaſgi had over 
| Greece, which was divided after the Hellens began to appear, into 
7 wi\aoſixov and v , as Herodotus witneſſeth ; and ſo theſe two 
appear to be a very different People from one another, and not the ſame 

under different names, as is commonly thought. 5 

XII. Which ſufficiently. appears from their Language, which was quite 
different from one another. So Herodotus, Hau oi LIN ot BagCaggy (ao 
can iw/les, they us'd a barbarous Language; i. e. a Language not under- 

ſtood by the Helens; who at firſt had their chief Reſidence in Theſſaly, 

from whence by degrees they came forwards into Greece, as Thucydides 
ſhews. For altho* the name of Hellens at laſt ſpread. it ſelf over all the 
People of Greece, yet it was at firſt peculiar to that part of Theſſaly called 
Pchiotis, andithence Homer calls them properly Hellens, which followed 
Achilles from thence: And it appears by Homer, that there was a City 
there called Ma, which as Stephanus de Urbibus tells us, was there 
built by Eu, altho he will not have him to be Hellen the Son of 
Deucalion, hut the Son of Pthius, wherein he is miſtaken : For Thucydides 
plainly ſhews, that it was from Hellen the Son of Deucalion, that the 
name EM came, and this Hellen livd in. Pthiotis. But altho they 

were firſt in Prhiotis, yet they daily increaſing in numbers and power, by 
degrees they got all Theſſaly into 5 hands, of which one part was called 
TT«Naglwrts , afterwards under Dorus the Son of Hellen they conquer d 
Heſtieftis, that part of Theſſaly which lies under the Mountains C/ 

and Olympus ;, from thence they were beaten back by the Cadmeans into 
 Pindus, where the Greeks were firſt called Maxidvei, as Herodotus tells 
us; from hence they went into Dryopis, and thence into Peloponneſus, 
and there had the name Dorians; But before their coming hither, vey 

4 Ac 
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had firſt ſecured themſelves of the Hellens, lying between Theſſaly and 
Peloponnefus, and there they diſpoſſeſt the Pelaſgi in all the Arric Region x 
who were now forc'd to ſubmit or to fly; they who ſubmitted, as moſt 
of them did, were incorporated into the Greeks, and became one People 
with them, and ſo by degrees loſt that former Language which was pe- 
culiar to themſelves and wholly diſtin& from the Greek Tongue; That 
the Hellens did thus gradually come into Peloponneſus, is eviderit from 
the names of People and Places common to Theſſaly and Peloponneſus :; 
which came from hence, that tho' the Greeks left the Cities behind 
them, yet they carried moſt of the names along with them. Thus the 
Acbæi, Tonians, and Aivlians, and Dorians in Peloponneſus came from 
thoſe of the ſame names in Theſ/aly; and fo likewiſe the names of theſe 
following Regions and Cities were common to both, as Ellopia, Eſtiæa, 
Eretria, and Oropos, Graia, Lariſſa, Pſophis,” Iton, OEchalia, and very 


many others. Salnaſins ſeems to be of opinion, that the Pelaſgi never Salma. de 


us d any Language diſtinct from the Hellens; but beſides that it is di- — P. 
4 


rectly contrary to the Teſtimony of Herodotus, the Arguments he pro- 
duceth for it are very weak. The firſt is, becauſe the Pelaſgi that went 
into Italy, did uſe the Greek Tongue, from their calling Ag ylla Cere, 
from x7, a word pronounc'd from one on the Walls: And becauſe 
the Arcades usd only the Greek Language in the olian Dialect, 
which Evander carried with him into Ialy, and from which moſt of 


the old Roman Language was deriv'd. But doth not Herodotus expreſly 


ſay, that after the mixture between the Greeks and Pelaſzi theſe by de- 
grees loſt their own proper Language, and made uſe of the common 
Greek Tongue? Yetafterwards too, it is evident from Herodotus in ſome 
places, as at Crotona, they did uſe a Language different from the Greek. 
His other Argument is, That the names 4 the eldeſt Perſons mention d 
were originally Greek ; but this 1s expreſly deny d by Scrabo, who makes 
the contrary, one of his ſtrongeſt Arguments, that the Barbarians did 


anciently - inhabit Greece; and inſtanceth in Cecrgps, Codrus, olus, 


Cothus; Drymas, Crimanus. Thus we have abundantly prov'd' againſt 
the common opinion; that Greece was not firſt peopl'd by the Hellens, or 
the Poſterity of Eliſa, altho* theſe did afterwards come to the full poſſeſ- 
found Graeero i 0509 in 1 hilt bh ann; 2 Nen 5 

. . It remains that we ſnew whence theſe Pelaſgi came, and of whoſe Po- 
ſterity they were, and what the Language was which was us d by them. 
He: * gave the name to this People according to the Grecian Fables, 
was one Pelaſcus, which none will wonder at among them, whoſe con- 
tant cuſtom it was, (partly by reaſon of their Ignorante of the true 
account of their Names, and partly by their Pride, that they might not 
ſeem ignorant of any thing) when they meet with any Names of Peo- 


ple, to find out ſome Perſon near it who was the Founder of them. 


Thus Attica from Actæus, it being anciently called , and Cyanae 
from Cranaus, Agialea from Ægialeus, Mauritania from Maurus, Scy- 
thia from one Scyt hes, Galatæa Fom Galates,' and thus in multitudes 'of 
other Names. But from the name Pelaſgi, we may probably find: out 


the true Founder of the People, allowing that variation which is uſually 


caus'd thro! the Greeks melting the harther words of the Eaſtern Lan- 
guages into a ſound fit for their more delicate Palates; as is evident in 
the comparing the Names of the Prophets in Hebrew, with what they 
are in the Greek Verſion. Thus the Pelz may with great probability 


XIII. 


be deriv'd from , Phaleg; for which we have the concurrent Teſti- 
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mony of two Learned Perſons, Grotius and Salmaſius, who are content- 
ed to mention it, without bringing much evidence of Reaſon for it. 
What they only touch at, we fhall endeavour to make out more at 
large; which we ſhall do by removing the great preſumptions againſt 
it, and laying down the probabilities for it. The great preſumptions ly- 
ing againſt it are; for that the Iſles of the Nations fell to the Poſterity 
of Fepherh, and that Phaleg livd with Fber in Chaldea. For the 
firſt, it muſt be acknowledg'd that the greateſt part of the Countries 
lying upon the Ocean and Mediterranean, were in the time when Moſes 
wrote ſo inhabited 4 not that the Habitations of the Sons of Neah had 
their bounds and limits ſet them either by Go Þ or Noab, but that the 
Poſterity of Faphet did chiefly addrefs themſelves to thoſe parts which 
lay towards Europe; but yet not fo, as to exclude any of the Poſterity of 
Sem, if their neceſſities for farther room made it neceſſary for them to 
ſeek for Habitations farther abroad. For we can have no reaſon to 
think, that becauſe the chief of Sem's Poſterity did live together, there- 
fore none of them went farther off, which neceſſity would put them 
upon becauſe of their great increaſe; for we read of Phaleg and others, 
that befides thoſe in direct Line to Abraham, (whoſe Genealogy it was 
Moſes his great deſign to recount) they begat many other Sons and 
Daughters, which would make it neceſſary for them, to ſeek their Ha- 
bitations farther abroad. And that Phaleg and Ragan did ſo, we have 
the expreſs Teſtimony of Epiphanius, Dakiy «, Paſay or om dT Bupgprng 
xMpa yrllores , N ruhig Nied , Tots ayTy yer wegomgting, bm © 1H 
Onegr muxias „ rin, & SFep of Gagne Yee. That from the Age of 
Therah and thence: forward, Phaleg and Ragau diverted towards the clime 
of Europe, to part of Scythia, and were joyn d with thoſe Nations from 
which the Thracians — Several things make this not ſo improbable 
as ſome have imagin d it to be; for firſt, it is the conſtant acknowledg- 
ment of all ſober Inquirers into the Original of the Greeks, that Greece 
was firſt peopled from Scythia; and indeed almoſt all the Nations in 
e have come out of that Country: Beſides, there is evidence of it, 
even in the Grecian Fables; for Prometheus (from whom the Greeks de- 
riv'd themſelves) is fancy d by them to lie bound in Mount Cauca ſut, 
which muſt be ſuppos d to be the Country from whence he came. Again, 


it is evident already that the Hellens came not into Greece before it was 


peopled by the Pelaſgi, and that theſe had different Language and Cu- 
ſtoms from one another ; now then in all probability, altho the: Poſte- 
rity of Eliſa might come firſt down from Scyt bia into thoſe parts, and 
feat themſelves in Macedonia and Theſſaly, where they had in probabi- 
lity more than room enough at firſt, and a Country to their deſire; 
they might be willing to permit the Poſterity of Phaleg to paſs on far- 
ther; for in thoſe firſt Plantations we cannot otherwiſe conceive, but 
that the laft comers muſt be the fartheſt goers ; unleſsthey had firength 
enough to drive the farmer Inhabitants out of their Seats whereof they 
were already poſſeſs d, as the Scytbrans did afterwards, and ſo the Hel- 
lens So then the Poſterity of PBaleg being forced to quit their own 
Country, becauſe of the multitude of Inhabitants, muſt be ſuppoſed to 
take that courſe, where in probability they wight find an empty Seat fit 
for them to dwell in; thence they come towards Europe ;, for they ſaw 
how the Poſterity of Sem did ſpread it {elf Eaſtwards already, and Cham 
Southwards, and coming to part of that vaſt Country of Scythia, which 
was both already taken up, and not ſo convenient an Habitation for 


% them 
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them, they draw downwards towards Thracia; and there the Poſterity 
of Thiras, from whom the Thracians came, had already poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves : Paſſing farther into Theſſaly, they find that already planted by 


ſome of the Poſterity of Eliſa, but as yet but ſcant and thin of Inhabi- 


rants; therefore they diſperſe themſelves up and down through ſome 
part of Epirus, moſt part of Ellas, and ſome paſs into Peloponneſus, 
where they fix themſelves chiefly upon Arcadia, and thence ſpread up 
and down by degrees towards the Sea- ſide; for we cannot but think that 
the Maritime parts were the laſt peopled, partly for fear of another De- 
luge, partly for want of conveniency of Navigation, moſt of their Tra- 
vels being by Land; and partly when Navigation grew more in uſe for 


fear of Pirates, who drove a great Trade upon the Coaſts of Greece in 


elder times, as 1s moſt evident from Thucydides in the beginning of his 
Hiſtory. Thus we have a reaſonable account given of the Pelaſgi their 
firſt coming into Greece, and how by degrees the Hellens came to poſſeſs 
their Country, and what a fair pretence the Arcadians had to boaſt of 
the greateſt Antiquity, their Country being probably firſt peopled by 
the Pelaſzi of any part of the whole Cherſoneſe, and the Seat of the 
Leader of the whole Company whom they call Pelaſgus, and the Scrip- 
tures Phalez. F | | | EE 
Having thus far clear'd the Antiquities of Greece as to the firſt Planters 
of it, whom we have evidenc'd to have been the Pelaſgi, and theſe de- 
riv'd from Peleg, it will be no great difficulty to reſolve what Language 
they brought along with them, which muſt be ſuppos'd to be the ſame 
with that us'd in the Family from whence Peleg or Phaleg came, as to 
the ſubſtance of it, altho* it might admit as great variation of Diale& from 
it as the Chaldee or Syriac doth. But this I will not only ſuppoſe, but 
offer theſe probabilities for the proof of it : The firſt 1s, the agreement 
of the ancient Greek Language with the Hebrew 1n many of its primi- 
tive words; and here we have a moſt rational and probable account 
given of it; which is, the Greeks mixing with the Pelaſgi, and both 
coming to be one People, they muſt needs retain many of the old words 
us d by the Pelaſgi in their Greek Language; which are evidently of an 
Eaſtern Extra&1on, the ground of which cannot with ſuch probability 
be fetch'd from Cadmus and the Phænicians, becauſe it is not ſo eaſy 
_ admiſſion of a foreign Language after the perfection of their own, un- 
Jeſs by long tra& of Time, or great numbers over-running the former 
People, neither of which can be ſo truly affirm'd of Cadmus and his Com- 
pany; for they were ſoon driven out of Greece, he himſelf ending his 
days in 1llpricum; neither was their Spread ſo large as that of the Pelaſgi, 
who were before poſſeſſors of the Country; and it is continually ſeen, 
how impoſſible it is for any Conquerors, as the Greeks were, to bring 
their own Language ſo into a place, where ſome of the former People 
are ſuffered to live, and not to retain many of their old words among 
them, and ſo make the Language mixt of both, as it is in all Nations 
conquer'd by the Romans; the Roman not being purely ſpoken by any, 
but corrupted with a mixture of the former Language in uſe among 
them. The ſecond Argument is, from the different Pronunciation and 
Diale&s in uſe in the Greek Language; of which no account fo likely 
can be given, as. the mixture with different Languages. This is moſt 


evident in the Doric Dialect; for the Dorians inhabiting probably where 
moſt of the ** had been, their Pronunciation and Dialect comes 


the neareſt to the Eaſtern of any of the Greeks: For in the Doric Dialect 
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the Nea, or broad pronimciation, is moſt taken notice of: So he 
in Theocritus upbraids the Dorian, dri whdladodsrn anwian, they ſpeak 
every thing very broad; which anſwers to the pronunciation of the Eaſtern 
Languages; beſides, the Doric Diale& delights much in adding # to the 

end of words, which beſides that it is the Cuſtom of Eattern Tongues, 
eſpecially the Syriac, it doth much widen the Pronunciation. The third 
Argument is from the remainders of the Eaſtern Tongues in thoſe : 

places, eſpecially where the Pelaſgi had been, The Pelaſgi are much 

taken notice of for their frequent removes and travelling from one place 

to another; which I ſuppoſe was chiefly after the Hellens had conquer d 

the Country where they dwelt, then they were forc'd to go ſeek better 

Strabo. 1.5. Habitations abroad: Thence Strabo calls the Nations of the Pelaſgi 
roh % ra 7 HG wegs iravaszons* And elſewhere, that they 


II. lib. 12. were wo) d 7 EvepTns 70 Wanatiov N, they went up and down to 


a great part of Europe: But we may ſuppoſe them to have made their firſt 
and chief reſort to the neighbour Iſlands to Greece; where we ſhall ſee 

Ii. lib. 3. what evidence they left of their Language there. The firſt Hand we 
meet with them in, is Crete: So Strabo ſpeaking of them, Kai $8 = 
Kenrns imoixor yelovaowv, ws Onoly "Ouregs 3 that a Colony of them liv'd in 
Crete, for which he voucheth Homer's Authority : e 


Hem. 0dyſſ.. An d &\wv yNgora Ae⁰ꝓyʃ bun, & HH Axauei, 
7 Ey c *Ercoxenles perſadiroers, c ) xudwves, 


Oweftes Th regte, Mi Te Thrace. 


It is evident then that the Pelaſgi were in Crete. Now moſt of tlie Cre- 

| tan words are of an Eaſtern extraction, if we believe the Learned Ho- 

Bochart. de chartus, who hath promis d a Diſcourſe on that ſubject: Beſides Crete, 
Phen. Col. e find the Pelaſgi in Chios, Niet 5 obugas Lr IIe Ng, Qaor mh Ee 
Omnlanias, faith Strabo, the Inhabitants of Chios ſay, that the Pelaſgi of 
Theſſaly were their firſt Inhabitants ; and here the forenamed Learned 
Perſon hath deriv'd the name Chios, the Mountain Pelineus, and the 
Wine Arviſinm, all from the Eaftern Languages. The next we find 


'- Strabo 1.1. them in, is Leſbos, „ 436 7 Acobev Tliaoſtav dentaoi, which from them 


*5 was called Pelaſpia, ſaith Strabo, whoſe name is likewiſe fetched out of 
Bochart. the Eaft. By Bochartus farther, we find them in Lemnos and Imbros e 


| ; - 5h 28 So Antichdes in Strabo, WOPTSS Quot IIe Nag Ta W 5 Al „ "IuCegv Xlioo 


concerning whoſe names, ſee Bochartus 82. I know that Learned Au- 
' thor makes the Phenicians the Authors of all thefe Names, from no 
other ground generally, but becauſe they are of an Faſtern derivation z 
but according to what we have laid down, we may yield to the thing it 
ſelf, and upon clearer grounds; for of ſome of theſe Iſlands he inge- 
nuouſly confeſſeth he can find no evidence of the Phænicians being in 


- ay them. Phænices in his Inſulis habitaſſe nuſquam legimus But we find 


it very plain, that in thoſe very Iſlands the Pelaſgi inhabited; and whe- 
ther account then be more probable, let the Reader judge. One thing 
more I ſhall inſiſt on, which is the Original of the Samothracian Myſte- 
ries: That theſe were as to their Names from the Eaſtern Languages, 
is now acknowledg'd by all Learned Men, the Cabiri being ſo evidently 
deriv'd from 95, which ſignifies ſtrength and power, i. e. the Dii potes; 


EF . ſo Cabiri is explain'd by Varro and Tertullian, and the particular Names 


Bichart, Of the ſeveral Cabiri, mention d by the Scholiaſt on Apollonius, *Attegs, 
bi. l. 1. "Aftoxzzoa, *Atiixigror, and Kaduin©® are very handſomly explain'd by 
| that 


Boox III. Chap. IV. 
that Learned and Excellent Bochartus from the Eaſtern Languages; on- 
ly he will needs have them deriv'd from the Phenicians, whereas He- 


tice of, that the jus pontiſicum. Romanorum was taken a great part from 
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rodotus expreſly tells us that they were from the Pelaſgi, whoſe words 


are theſe; 5's J rd Kae | 
pg Tmacſove* And again, T 1 Ecuoteninlu ofxior wegrreg? LIN e Sri Tor 
wag Abr uon, tyivolo, x, Ss Terov Eapolenines Ta tglta. RyhayCaysor 


* 


CP? de ſi pun?) Tauobeixes emlihiser C e Herod, l. 2; - ER 


We ſee evidently by this, that the Samntbracians deriv'd their Myſteries | 


from the Pelaſgi; and without all queſtion they had their names from 
thence, whence they deriv'd their Myſteries: And to this purpoſe it is 
farther obſervable, that as the old Hetrurians were certainly a Colony 


of the Pelaſgi, upon their removal out of Greece; ſo Voſſius obſerves Veſius de © 


that the old Hetruſcan language (fere à Syris habet cuncta ſacrorum no- | 
mina) hath almoſt all the ſacred Appellations from the Eaſtern tongues. Gros. 4. 


aol. b 22 


For which purpoſe it is farther obſervable, which Grotius takes no- uu. in 


the Hetruſci, and the Hetrurians had it ab Hebræis out of the Eaſtern 
rts. 

By all which I cannot conceive but this opinion, notwithſtanding its 
novelty, 1s advanc'd to as high a degree of probability, as any that ſtands 
on the like foundations; and not only fo, but it is an excellent clue to 
dire& us to the Labyrinth of Antiquities, and give us a fair account 
whence the Eaſtern Tongues came to be ſo much us'd among both the 
ancient Greeks and Hetrurians. One thing more this will help us to 
underſtand far better than any ſaluo hath been yet usd for it; which is 
the affinity ſpoken of by Arius King of Lacedæmon in his Letters to Onias, 
between the Fews and Lacedemonians : Hein & yeapn wy e F rag 
% ISM ο Err eig dd pot , 1% ori eil On Me AC which 18 explain 
by Joſephus thus: Guys yeaty mw, Geguſp os ese ives aw Yes Tue oor 1, 
Aaxedayrovior oh T wegs Abegay ein, S They had found in a book that 
the Jews and Lacedzmonians were of the ſame ſtock, from their mutual 
relation to Abraham. Voſſius thinks the original of this was from thoſe 
of the poſterity of Anak, who came into Greece, and Peopled Sparta, and 
would ſeem to have been of the poſterity of Abraham; or that they were 


partly of the Poſterity of Abraham by Agar or Ceturah, and partly of the 
Canaanites, driven out by Foſbua : But how unlikely a thing is it (ſup- 


poſing Sparta Peopled by the Canaanites, which yet is not evident) that 
they ſhould give out themſelves to be of that ſtock which they had been 
expell'd their Country by? And for the true poſterity of Abraham com- 
ing thither, as we have no ground for it but the bare aſſertion, ſo we 


have this ſtrong evidence againſt it, that all that came from Abraham 


were Circumcis'd, as the Thmaelites, Hagarens, &c. which we never 
read of among the Lacedæmonians. H. Grotius differs not much from 
the opinion of Yoſ/ns concerning the ground of this kindred between 
the Fews and Spartans -. For in his Notes on that place in the Maccabees, 


where it is ſpoken of, he gives this account of it. The Dorians, of 


whom the Spartans were a part, came from the Pelaſgi; the language 
of the Pelaſgi was different from that of the Greeks, as appears by Hero- 
dotus in his Clio ne ei IN ο“ BdeCapgy pNotlAe iwliss Now the Pe- 
laſgi (faith he) are 179 diſperſi, a ſcatter'd Nations thence he ſuppoſetli 
theſe Pelaſgi or baniſh'd People, to have come from the Confines of A. 
rabia and Syria, in which the poſterity of Abraham and Ceæturab had 
placd themſelves. But, 1. it is uncertain whether the poſterity of 
Abrabam by Ceturah were placd ſo near Canaan or no. I know Junius 
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7 IS endeavours to find the ſeat of all the Sons of Ceturah in Arabia; but 


Mercer gives ſeveral not improbable reaſons why he conceives them plac d 
not in the Eaſt of Canaaii, but in the Eaſtern parts of the World. 2. We 
have no evidence at all of any remove of theſe Sons of Abraham by Ce- 
turah out of the parts of Arabia, ſuppoſing them plac'd there; nor any 
reaſon why they ſhould be baniſh'd thence. 3. That which was the 
badg of Abraban!s poſterity, was never that we read of in uſe among 


the Spartans, which was Circumciſion, Indeed in much later Ages 


than this we ſpeak of, we read of a People among the Thracians who 
were circumcis d, whom the Greeks themſelves judg d to be Fews. So 
Ariſtophanes brings the Odomantes in. Tis 7 'OSouasluv . wi aide ge- 
av* Ilie (ſalith the Scholiaſt) i. e. dviriNxev, Ne cõẽƷ. q aTtlinnovlo 
of Opgres Ta c, x; Smoosovepya ayou ara. Whereby it is plain that Cir- 
cumciſion was in uſe among the Thracians; for theſe Odomantes were 
(faith the Scholiaſt) a People of Thrace. Sa, 5 wie; 'Isdaizs 20). It 
ſeems it was a Tradition among them that they were Jews. If ſo, it 
ſeems moſt probable that they were ſome of the ten Tribes, who were 
plac'd about Colchis, and the adjacent places: For Herodotus in Euterpe 
ſaith, that the Syrians that livd about the Rivers Thermodoon and Par- 
thenius, learn d Circumcifion from the Colchi, of whom he ſaith, Mev 
wasluy KGN. „ *Aryurlior x, *Arbiores apy liyuvor?) an” agyins Ta aifcia, Only 
the Colchi, and gyptians, and Ethiopians had originally the cuſtom of 
Circumciſion. Or elle the Odomantes might be ſome of the diſpers'd 


bo 1. Fews in Armenia, where Strabo mentions a Region call'd Odomantis, 


and ſo they retain'd the name of the place from whence they came, af-' 
ter their removal into Thrace. But whatever theſe Odomantes were, 
they were far enough from the Spartans, who never were thus ſuſpe- 
cted of Fudaiſm, nor laught at for Circumciſion. So that this opinion 


eben. de of Grotius on that account ſeems not very probable. Bochartus, who 


hath been ſo happy in many other Conjectures, yet here gives out, un- 
leſs it may depend upon the Teſtimony of Claudius Iolaus in Stephanus 
Bizantius, who fabulouſly derives the Jews from one Judæus Sparton, 
who went from Thebes along with Bacchus into the Wars; which Spar- 
ton they might confound with another Sparton, the Son of Phonoreus, 
the Founder of Sparta; which yet is rejected as a Fable by Pauſanias in 
Laconicis. Surely the Lacedemonians were very ambitious of Kindred 
with the Fews, that would claim it upon ſuch grounds as theſe, eſpeci- 
ally at ſuch a time when the People of the Fews were under diſtreſs, 
and their Kindred might be like to coſt them To dear; and if they had 


never ſuch a mind to have claim'd Kindred with the Fews, they would 


certainly have done it upon a more plauſible Teſtimony than the Fable 
of one Claudius Iolaus, that had neither Senſe nor Reaſon in it; and yet 
ſuppoſing his Fable true, it had been nothing to the purpoſe, without 
the linking another Fable to it, which was ſo groſs, that even the Greeks 
themſelves were aſham'd of it, who were always the moſt daring For- 
gers of Fables in the World. But let us ſee farther what the Divine (as 


dez ce ſome have low d to call him) 70%. Sooke faith to it : All that he faith, 


is only a wonder or two at it: * magis mirum quam Lacedemonios 
ab Abraham prognatos eſſe, &c. and a refutation of an abſurd opinion, 


that CEbalus the Father of Tyndareus, and Grandfather of Caſtor, Pol- 


lux, and Helena, was the ſame with Ebal, mention'd Gen. 10. 28. which 
there can be no reaſon for, ſince Ehal was the Son of Foktan, and ſo of 
another Race from Abrabam ;, and Joktan's Sons were plac'd Eaſtward, 
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but chiefly Ebalus was within an hundred years before the deſtruction 
of Troy; but Phaleg Unkle to Ebal, died 664 years before CEbalus in 
A. M. 1993. Thus far then we cannot find any plauſible account of 
this claim of Kindred : but tho it be an endleſs taſk to make good all 
the claims of Kindred in the World, eſpecially to Perſons of Power and 
Authority, yet there being no viſible intereſt or defign which the Spar- 
tans could have in ſuch a claim, eſpecially at that time with a Nation 
generally hated and maligned by Heathen Idolaters, we cannot ſuppoſe 
but there muſt be ſome at leaſt plauſible ground for ſuch a perſuaſion 
among them. What if we ſhould. conjecture that the Spartens might find 
in the Greek Verſion of the Pentaretich, which was much ſpread abroad 
at that time among the Sons of Iſbmael, one whoſe name makes the nea- 
reſt approach to their Cadmus, from whom they ſuppoſe themſelves de- 
riv'd; for the youngeſt of Ihmael's Sons was call'd Kedemab, Gen, 25: 
15. which the Syriac renders Kedem, the very name of Cadnus in the 
Eaſtern Tongues. But this being a light con jecture, I paſs it by, and 
return to the ſubje& of our diſcourſe, which gives a plauſible account 
of the ground of this Kindred. We have already fhew'd that the Pe- 
lafei were the firſt who Peopled Greece, ( F Dada way irrt, 
is Srhabo's expreſſion of that Nation, that it; ſpread over all Greece) and 
withal it appears that the chief Seat of the Pelaſgi was in Arcadia, to 
which next adjoyns Laconia ;, and therefore in all probability was Peo- 
pled by them; and beſides, rhe Dorians ſprang from the Pelaſgi, and the 
artans were a part of the Dorians, as appears already out of Grotius; 
o that what Kindred the Pælaſgi had, was deriv'd down to the Spartans; 


and. we have manifeſted that theſe P elaſgi were from P haleg, and the Gen. r i. 173 
Scripture tells us that Phaleg was the Son of Eher, from whom Abrabam ** 


came in a dire& and lineal fuccefſion. And thus the Fews coming from 
Abraham and the Spartans by the Pelaſgi from Phaleg, they both came 
out of the ſame ftock : For ſo Joſephs expreſſeth ir, not that the Lace- 
demonians came from Abrabam, but that the Fews and they were both 
E £v0s Wies, gur oft 4 ame ſtock, and both Bad relation to Ab n; the 
ews as coming in a direct line, the Spartans as deriving from Phaleg, 
om whom Abrabum came. And thus much may now fuffice. to clear 
the firſt Plantation of Greece, and to ſhew how confonant it is to ſa- 
cred Ser ipture; which I have taken the more pains in, becauſe of the 
ſerviceableneſs of this diſcourſe to that end, and to ſhew. what uſe. may 
be mad of this kind of Learning, far vindicating the honor of the Sa- 
eee een 
Te only thing remaining as to the origitr of Nations, is the Peopling 
1 of America, which J cannot . 3 = 
ſufficient information, either concerning the paſſages thither, eſpecially 
Eaſt and North, or concerning auy Records the Indians have among 
_ themſelves abſolutely to determin any thing in it. It ſeems moſt pro- 
bable that the ſeveral parts of it were Peopled at ſeveral times, and from 
ſeveral parts, eſpecially North and Eaft ; but tu go about: abſolutely to 
determin from what Nation, in what Age, by what means they were 
arſt Pegpled, were 2; piece of as great confidence as ignorance, till we 


have more certain diſcoveries of tt. I chuſe therefore! rather to vefev V. Gr. 


the Reader to the bandyings of this Controverſy in the many Writers 
about it, than to undertake any thing as to tlie deciſion of it. Only 


in the general it appears from the remaining Tradition of the Flood, Cen. 4 
and many Rircs and Cuſtoms usd among them, that they had the fame “ 


original 
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V. Mansſe original with us, and that there can be no Argument brought againſt it 


from themſelves, ſince ſome Authors tell us that the eldeſt Accounts 
and Memoirs they have, do not exceed 800 years backward ; and there- 


4 Hel. fore their Teſtimony can be of no validity in a matter of ſo great An- 


tiquity, as the origin of Nations is. 


KF. V. 


- — 


Of the Origin of the Heathen Mythology. 


I. That there were ſome remainders of the ancient Hiſtory of the 
World preſers#/d in the ſeveral Nations after the diſperſion. 
II. How it came to be corrupted : by decay of Knowledg, in- 
creaſe of Idolatry, confuſion of Languages, III. An inqui- 
ry into the cauſe of that. Difficulties againſt the common opi- 
nion that languages were confounded at Babel. IV. Thoſe 
* difficulties clear d. V. Of the fabulouſneſs of Poets, The 
particular ways whereby the Heathen Mythology aroſe. At- 
tributing the general Hiſtory of the World to their own Na- 
tion. The: corruption of Hebraiſms. Alteration of 'names. 
fk Ambiguity of Senſe in the Oriental languages. VI. Attribu- 
ting the 'aGitons of many to one perſon, as in Jupiter, Bac- 
chus, Oc. VII. The remainders of Scripture-hiftory among the 
Heathens. The names of Gop, Chaos, formation of Man 
among the Phoenicians. ' Of Adam among the Germans, 
_ Agyptians,. Cilicians. Adam under Saturn. Cain among 
- the Phœnicians. Tubal-Cain and Jubal under Vulcan and 
Apollo. Naamah under Minerva. VIII. Noah under Sa- 
turn, Janus, Prometheus and Bacchus. IX. Noah's three 
Sons under Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto. Canaan under 
Mercury, Nimrod under Bacchus, Magog under Prome- 
theus. OF Abraham and Iſaac among the Pheœnicians. 
X. Jacob's. ſervice under Apollo s. The Bari from Be- 
thel. Joſeph under Apis. Moſes under Bacchus. ' Joſhua 
"under Hercules. Balaam under the old Silefus. 


THE main particulars contain'd in the Scriptures concerning the 
1 Hiſtoryoof ancient Times being rhus far clear'd, there remains 
only that Evidence which there is of the truth of the Hiſtorical part 
of thoſe eldeſt: times, in thoſe foot - ſteps of it which are contain d in the 


Hleathen Mytholbgy. For we cannot conceive, that fince we have ma- 
nifeſted that all Mankind did come from the Poſterity of Noab, that 


all thoſe paſſages which concern d the Hiſtory of the World, ſhould be 
preſently obliterated and extinguiſſed among them, but ſome kind of 
long | * | Tradition 


1 
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Tradition would be preſerv'd, altho* by degrees it would be ſo much al- 
ter'd for want of certain Records to preſerve it in, that it would be a 
hard matter to diſcover its original, without an exa& comparing it with 
the true Hiſtory it ſelf from whence it was firſt taken. For it far'd 
with this Tradition of the firſt Ages of the World, as with a Perſon 


— 


who hath a long time travell'd in foreign Parts, who by the variety of 
Climes and Countries may be ſo far alter'd from what he was, that his 


own Relations may not know him upon his return, but only by ſome 
certain Marks which he hath in his Body, by which they are aſſur'd, 
that however his Complexion and Viſage may be alter'd, yet the Perſon 
is the ſame ſtill. Thus it was in this original Tradition of the World; 
thro' its continual paſling from one Age to another, and'the various hu- 


mours, tempers, and deſigns of Men, it receiv'd ſtrange diſguiſes and 


alterations, as to its outward fayour and complexion; but yet there are 


ſome ſuch certain Marks remaining on it, by which we find out its true 


original. Two things then will be the main ſubje& of our _ 


here. 1. By what means the original Tradition came to be alter d and 


corrupted. 2. By what marks we may diſcern its true original, or what 
Evidences we have of the remainders of Scripture-hiſtory in the Heathen 
Mythology. | of RE} 2 | 

1. Concerning the means whereby the Tradition by degrees came to be 
corrupted. There may be ſome more general, and others more parti- 
cular. The general cauſes of it were, 4.4 

I. The gradual decay of Knowledg and increaſe of Barbariſm in the 
World, occafion'd by the want of certain Records to preſerve the ancient 
Hiſtory of the World in: Which we at large diſcours d of in our en- 
trance on this ſubject. Now in the decay of Knowledg, there muſt 


IE 


Book 1. c. 1. 
ſe. 16, 


needs follow a ſudden and ſtrange alteration of the Memory of former 


times, which hath then nothing to preſerve it, but the moſt uncertain 
report of Fame, which alters and diſguiſeth things according to the 
Humours, and Inclinations, and Judgments of thoſe whoſe hands it 
paſſeth thro”. 5 BD 0 #71 
2. The gradual increaſe of Idolatry in the World : Which began ſoon 
after the diſperſion of Nations, and in whoſe Age, we cannot at ſo great 
a diſtance, and in ſo great obſcurity, preciſely determine; but as ſoon 
as Idolatry came in, all the ancient Tradition was made ſubſervient 
in order to that end; and thoſe Perſons whoſe Memories were pre- 
ſerv'd in ſeveral Nations, by degrees came to be worſhipped: under 
diverſities of Names; and ſuch things were annexed to the former 
Trans as would tend.moſt to advance the greateſt: Superſtition- in 
the World. | 1 V 


3. The Confuſion of Languages at Babel, was one great reaſon of 


corrupting the ancient Tradition of the World. For in ſo great variety 
(as ſuddenly happen d) of Languages in: the World, it cannot be con- 
ceiv'd but ſuch things which might be preſer vd in ſome uniform man- 
ner, had all Nations us d the ſame Language, would through the di- 
verſity of Idioms and Properties of ſeveral 'Tongues be ſtrangely alter d 
and diſguis'd, as will appear afterwards, . This alteration of Languages 


in the World upon the confuſion of Tongues at Babel, brought as great 
a confufion into the original Tradition, as it did among thoſe who were 


the deſigners of that worin BRL 

And becauſe this ſubje& of the original and cauſe of tliis diverſity of 

Languages among Men, doth both tend 7 explain the preſent ſub lac 
5 | | Z h an 


III. 
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and to clear the truth of Scripture-hiſtory, I ſhall a little farther in- 
quire into it. Chiefly on this account, becauſe it is pretended that ſuch | 
a confuſion is needleſs which is deliver d in Scripture, for the producing 
ſuch diverſities of Languages, which would arife thro' mere length of 


time, and the varieties of Climes and Cuſtoms in the World. But if we 


Caſaub. . 5 . 32 
4 4 lng only ſpeak concerning the ſenſe of Moſes about it, the inquiry is of 
2:3, Er. e e than at firſt view it ſeems to be. For it is pretended, 


Seal. Exer- 


cit. in Car- 
dan. 259. 
ſelt. I. 


Caſaub. 
Diatrib. de 
L. Heb. 
f. 17, 18. 


F. 47. 


that Moſes no where ſpeaks of a diverſity of Languages, as we under- 
ſtand it, but only of a confuſion of their Speech who were at Babel, which 
might well be, altho' they all usd the ſame Language; that is, there 
might be a confuſion rais'd in their Minds, that they could not under- 
ſtand one another; their Notions of things being diſturb'd, ſo that 
tho they heard one word, they had different apprehenſions of it; ſome 
thinking it ſignify'd one thing, and ſome another. As Julius Scaliger 
tells us, that the Fews he had convers'd with, did not underſtand by it 
a multiplication of Tongues; but only by that confuſion, their former 
Notions of things, by the fame words, were alter d. As if one call'd for 
138 a Stone, one by that word underſtands Lime, another Water; another 
Sand, &c. this muſt needs produce a ſtrange confuſion among them, and 
enough to make them deſiſt from their work. But ſuppoſing no fuch 
diviſion of Languages there, yet after their diſperſion, which might be 
causd by the former confuſion, by the different Laws, Rites; and Cu- 
ſtoms, ©. prota and Trading, and tra& of Time, there would have 
riſen a diviſion of their ſeveral Tongues. But if there were ſuch a di- 
viſion of "Tongues miraculouſly caus d there (that as it is commonly 
faid, all thoſe who were of the ſame Language, went together in their 
ſeveral Companies) whence comes it to paſs, that in their diſperſion we 
read of ſeveral Families diſperſed,” which uſed the fame Language after 
their diſperſion; as all the Sons of Canaan, mentioned Gen. 10. 15, 16, 
17, 18. uſed the Canaanitifh Tongue: In Greece, Favan and Eliſa had 
the ſame Language: In Ag Hs Miſraim and Pathrisſim In Arabia the 
Sons of Foktan and Chus In Chaldæa, Aram and Us, the Inhabitants 
of Syria, Maſb of Meſopotamia, Nimrod of Babylon, Aſſur of | Aſſyria - 
Whence comes it to paſs if their ſeveral Tongues were the cauſe of their 
diſperſion, that theſe ſeveral Heads of Families ſhould uſe the ſame 
Tongue? Another reaſon againſt the common opinion, is this, which 
ſeems to have a great deal of force in it. If Tongues were divided at 
Babel as it is imagin'd; whence was it, that the nearer any Nation lay 
to thoſe who had the primitive Language the Hebrew, they did parti- 
cipate more of that Tongue than thoſe who were more remote, as is 
plain in the Chaldeans, Canaanites, Greeks, and others? Whereas if 
their Language were divided at Babel, they would have retain'd their 
own Languages as well as others. This very Argument prevaild fo far 
with the Learned I/. Caſaubon, as appears by his Adverſaria on this ſub- 
ject (publiſh'd by the Learned Doctor his Son) as to make him leave the 
common opinion, and to conclude the ſeveral Tongues to be only ſome 
variations from the Hebrew, but yet fo as many new words were in- 
vented too. Hence he obſerves, that the Aſatic Greeks came nearer to 
the Hebrew than the European. And if this opinion hold true, it is the 
beſt foundation for deriving other Languages from the Hebrew; a 
thing attempted by the ſame Learned Perſon, as you may ſee in the Book 
fore<cited, and endeavour d by Guichardus, Avenarius, and others. Thus 
we ſee there is no agreement in Mens minds concerning the divifion of 
Tongues at Babel. Bur 
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But having ſet down this Opinion with its Reaſons, I ſhall not ſo IV. 
leave the receiv'd Opinion, but thall firſt ſee what may be ſaid for that, 

and leave the judgment concerning the probability of either to the un- 
derſtanding Reader. And it ſeems to be grounded on theſe Reaſons; 

1. That had it been left to Mens own choice, there cannot be a ſuffici- 

ent reaſon aſſign d of Languages in the World. For there being one 
Language originally in the World, whereby Men did repreſent their 
conceptions to one another; we cannot imagine that Men ſhould of 

themſelves introduce ſo great an alteration, as whereby to take off that 
neceſſary ſociety and converſe with each other, which even Nature it 

ſelf did put Men upon. Hence Calvin, and others conclude, - That pro- catuin. 
digit loco habenda eſt linguarum diverſitas , becauſe there having been 4" in 
that freedom of converſe among Men, it is not to be ſuppoſed they ſhould 12. 

of themſelves cut it off to their mutual diſadvantage, But to this it is ſaid, 

That the long tract of Time and diverſity of Cuſtoms might alter the Lan- 

guage. grant it much, but not wholly ; and they would only there- 

in differ in their Languages, wherein their Cuſtoms differ'd : So that 

there would remain {till ſuch an agreement as whereby they might un- 

derſtand each other ; which it will 'be hard to find in many of the 

eldeſt Languages. As for the length of Time, tho' that doth alter 

much 1n reference to Words and Phraſes, in which that of Horace holds 

true, Multa renaſcentur que jam cecidere, &c. yet it will be more diffi- 

cult to find where mere length of Time hath brought a whole Language 

out of uſe, and another in the room of 1t. But that which T think de- 

ſerves well to be conſider'd, is this, that the greateſt alteration of Lan- 

guages in the World hath riſen from Colonies of Nations that us d another 

Language; and ſo by the mixture of both together the Language might 

be much alter d: As the Hebrew by the Chaldees in Babylon; the Spa- 

niſh, Italian and others by the Latin, as Breerwood ſhews, our own by Breerwoc's 

the Normans and others. So that were there not a diverſity of Lan- = 22m 

guages ſuppos d, this interfering of People would bring no conſiderable * 

alteration along with it, no more than a Colony from New-England 

would alter our Language here. And as for another cauſe aflign'd of 

the change of Languages, the difference of Climates, which Bodin gives Bodin Me. 

as the reaſon why the Northern People uſe Conſonants and Aſpirates ſo #4 — 

much, eſpecially the Saxons, and thoſe that live by the Baltic Sea who 

| pronounce thus, Per theum ferum pibimus penum finum. And ſo R. D. 

Kimchi obſerves of the Ephraimites, Judg. 12. 6. that it was the Air that 

was the cauſe of their liſping, and calling it S:bbolzth, as he there ob- er. 
ſerves the Men of Sarphath, that is, the French, that they could not 4% FR 

pronounce Schin, but pronounc'd it like Thau Raphe. But by theſe ex-c. 1. 

amples we ſee, that this would cauſe only an alteration as to ſome Let- 

ters and Syllables, and rather as to the Pronunciation, than any variety 

of the Language. So that we ſee that, ſetting aſide the confuſion of 

Languages at Babel, there can be no reaſon ſufficient aſlign'd for the 

variety of Languages in the World. 2. Tho it be granted, that a con- 

fuſion in their Minds without diſtin& Languages, were enough to make 

them deſiſt from their work, yet the Context in that place, Gen. 11. 

doth infer a diverſity of Tongues, as will appear from the antecedents 

and conſequents; as from the firſt Verſe, where it is not conceivable 

wby it ſhould be there takeri notice of as ſuch a remarkable circum- 

ſtance, that then they had but one Language before they ſet upon this 


work, if there was not a diverſity of Tongues cauſed by the work they 
2 2 2 went 
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went about; but eſpecially ver. 6. where Gop takes ſuch notice of this 

very thing, that they had but one Language, wherein they were ſo 
confident to carry on their work: Therefore, ver. 7. when he would de- 

ſtroy their work by confounding their Language, it muſt be by multi- 

plying that Language into many more; for it muſt be taken in oppoſiti- 

on to what is ſaid in the other Verſe. And what 1s there added, their 

not underſtanding one anothers ſpeech, ſeems to refer not to their inward 
Conceptions, as tho they did not underſtand one anothers Minds, but 

to the outward expreſſions, as-naw doth apparently relate to them: 
Farther in ver. 8. this is ſet down as the cauſe of their diſperſion, which 

had the Tongue been the ſame afterwards as it was before, could have 

been no reaſon for it. Again, ſome argue from the name Babel given to 

the place, from dn, which ſignifies to confound and mingle things of 

feveral kinds together, So us d Judg. 19. 21. Eſay 30. 24. Job 6. 5. &c. 

thence the name 992 for 92% the middle 7 left out, as in Golgotha for 
Golgoltha, Kigultba for Kilkaltha, and others of a like nature. Beſides, 

there ſeems to be ſomewhat in what 1s ſaid, That the Families were di- 

vided according to their tongues, Gen. 10. 5, 20, 31. which doth at leaſt 

imply a diverſity of Tongues among them, the cauſe of which muſt be 

aligned by them who will not allow of the confuſion and diviſion of 
Languages at Babel. Farther, this ſeems moſt agreeable to Gop's end 

in making of them thus leave off their work, that there might be not 

only a preſent judgment upon them, but that which might remain to 
Poſterity as a note of the folly of their Anceſtors. Thoſe who recede 

from the common opinion, leſt they ſhould give advantage to Infidels 

by attributing that to a Miracle, which might be done without, ſeem 

to be more wary than wiſe in it. For beſides that, it is certain that 
Miracles may be in thoſe things which might be effected otherwiſe by 

natural Cauſes, when they are produced without the help of choke 
Cauſes, and in a ſpace of time impoſſible to nature; and that it hath 

not been as yet prov'd, how ſuch CO of Tongues as 1s in the 

World would have been effected without ſuch a Miracle; it muſt be 
granted by them that there was a Miracle in it; and what greater diffi- 

culty there ſhould be in the variety of Languages, than in the ſigni- 

fication of the ſame words, I underſtand not. But I ſee no eceflity 

of aſſerting, that every one of the Families had a diſt inct Language; 

and the common opinion of 70 or 72, as the Gr. Families and as many 

Bxchart. Languages, is now taken for a groundleſs fancy by Learned Men: As 
Gee. is ealily proy'd from the dividing Father and Children, whoſe Families 
Buxr.diatr. could not certainly be without them: and ſome ſuppos'd to be unborn 
__ 54, then, as Jokrans 13 Children; eſpecially if we ſay, as many do, that 
68. the confuſion was at the birth of Phaleg, and Foktan was his younger 
Brother, as the Jews generally do. To the laſt Objection it may be 

reply'd, That the Agreement of Languages in ſome radical words, doth 

not infer the derivation of the one from the other, as 1s plain in the 

Perſian and German, in which Learned Men have obſervd ſo many 

Li. cent. 3. words alike. And ſo by Buſbequius, of the Inhabitants about Tauric 
- #4 Cherſoneſe;, and ſo in moſt of our modern Tongues there may be ſome 
ep. 2 Words alike, without any ſuch dependence or derivation. Again, tho” 
it be granted that the Languages of them who were at Babel were con- 

ger. founded, yet it is not neceſſary we ſhould ſay that all Noahs Poſterity 
: vial. a: were there. It is thought by ſome, that they were chiefly Cham and 
his Company; if ſo, then Sem and his Poſterity might retain the Lan- 

» gUage 
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guage they had before, only with ſome variations. But this is very 
uncertain, unleſs we take it for Heber and Phaleg, from whoſe vicinity 
other bordering Nations might make uſe of many of their primitive 
words: And for the Greeks, it will be granted, that many of their words; 
eſpecially the old Bœotic, had affinity with the Hebrew; but it was from 
the Pelaſgi at firſt, and Cadmus the Phoenician afterwards : The old Ca- 
naanitiſb Language being, if not the pure Hebrew, yet a diale& of that 
Tongue, as is prov'd by many Learned Men. But however theſe things 
be, it is not neceſſary to ſay that all Mother Tongues ſo call'd, were 
then exiſtent at that confuſion ; but the preſent Curſe did divide their 
Languages who were there, and that all diviſion of Languages fince, is 
to be look d upon as the effect of that Curſe. 

It being thus manifeſted what a ſtrange confuſion of Languages was 
caus'd in the World, we may thereby eaſily underſtand how the ancient 
Tradition came to be corrupted and alter d in the World. 

Another reaſon of the alteration of the ancient Traditions, was the 
fabulouſneſs of the Poets; for theſe made it their deſign to diſguiſe all 
their ancient Stories under Fables, in which they were ſo loſt, that 
they could never recover them afterwards, For the elder Poets of Greece 
being Men of greater learning than generally the People were of, and 
being converſant in Ag ypt and other parts, did bring in new reports of 
the ancient times which they receiv'd from the Nations they went to; 
and by mixing their own Traditions and others together, and by ſuit- 
ing what was remaining of the ancient Tradition to theſe, they muft 
needs make a ſtrange confuſion of things together, and leave them much 
more obſcure and fabulous than they found them. And herein all their 
cunning and re lay, in putting a new face on whatever they bor- 
row'd from other Nations, and making them appear among themſelves 
in a Greek Habit, that the former owners of thoſe Traditions could ſcarce 


challenge them as theirs under ſo ſtrange a Metamorphoſis. For thoſe cinen: 


things which were moſt plain and hiſtorical in the Fountains whence . - c. 
rig. coutr. 


they deriv'd them, they did ſo wegldav, as Clemens Alexandrimu ſpeaks, cj .. 


(or as Origen, yxeoavlis df) wrapt them up under fo great My- 
tholog y, that the original Truths can hardly be diſcerned, becauſe of 
that multitude of prodigious Fables, with which they have inlaid them. 
But as great as their Artifice was in the doing this, we may yet diſcern 
apparently many of thoſe particular courſes which were taken by them 
to ifquilo and alter the primitive 'Tradition. 

1. Attributing what was done by the great Anceſtors of Mankind to 
ſome Perſons of their own Nations. Thus the Theſſalians make Deucu- 
lion to be the Perſon who eſcap'd the Flood, and from whom the World 


was peopled after it. And whoever compares the relation of the Flood . | 
of Deucalion in Apollodorus with that in the Scripture, might eaſily ren- LL. 2% 


der Apollodorus his Greek in the Language of the Scriptures, only chang- 
ing Greece into the whole Earth, and Deucalion into Noah, Parnaſſus in- 
to Ararat, ande7upiter into Jehovabh. On the ſame account the Atheni- 
ans attribute the Flood to Og yges, not that the Flood of Og yges and 
Deucalion were particular and diſtinct Deluges, which many have taken 
a great deal of needleſs pains to place in their ſeveral Ages: But as Den- 
calion was of the eldeſt memory in Theſſaly, ſo was ()gyges at Athens, 
and ſo the Flood as being a matter of remoteſt Antiquity, was on the 
ſame account in both places attributed to both theſe. Becauſe as Man- 
kind was ſuppos'd to begin again after the Flood, ſo they had Ow 
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them no memory extant of any elder than theſe. two, from whom on 
that account they ſuppos'd Mankind derivd. And on the ſame reaſon 
it may be ſuppos d that the Mhrians attribute the Flood to Aifurbrus, 
whom they ſuppos d to be a King of Afyria 5 but the circumſtances of 
the Story as deliver d by Alexander Polyhiflor, and Abydenus, are ſuch 
as make it clear to be only a remainder of the univerſal Flood which 
happened in the time of Noah. So the Theſſalians make Prometheus to 
be the Protoplaſt; the Peloponneſians Phoroneus, as Clemens Alexandrinus 
tells us, whom Phoronides the Poet calls wdtes 7 avleprov, The Father 
of Mankind, This may be now the firſt way of corrupting the ancient 
Tradition, by ſuppoſing all that was convey d by it to have been acted 
among themſelves; which may be imputed partly to their Ignorance of 
the ſtate of their ancient times, and partly to their Pride, leſt they ſhould 
ſeem to be behind others in matters of Antiquit xx. 5 

2. Another fountain of Heathen Mythology, was the taking the Idioni 
of the Oriental Languages in a proper Senſe. For whether we ſuppoſe 
the ancient Traditions were convey'd to them in the ancient Hebrew by 
the Pelaſgi, or were deliver d to them by the Phenicians, or were fetch d 
out of the Scriptures themſelves (as ſome ſuppoſe, tho improbably, of 
Homer and ſome ancient Poets) yet all theſe ſeveral ways agreeing in 
this, That the Traditions were Oriental, we thereby underſtand how 
much of their Mythology came by taking the Hebrew in a proper and 
literal fenſe without attending to the Idiom of the Tongue. From hence 
Bochartus hath ingeniouſly fetch'd many Heathen Fables. Thus when 
Noah is ſaid. to be BR WR: Gen. 9. 20. which in the Idiom of the 
Hebrew only ſignifies a huſbandman, they took it in a proper ſenſe for 
$ de N yis, and thence Saturn who was the ſame with Noah (as will ap- 
pear afterwards) is made by Mythologiſis the huſband of Rhea, which 
was the ſame with the Earth. So the Gyants making war againſt Hea- 
ven, was only a Poetical adumbration of the defign at the building of 
Babel, whoſe top in the Scripture is ſaid to reach DAP), which in the 
Hebrew ſignities only a great height; but to aggrandize the Story, was 
taken in the "arc Interpretation, that they attempted Heaven. 80 
when they are {aid to fight againſt the Gods, Hochartus thinks it might 
be taken from that phraſe of Nimrod, that he was a mighty hunter, 
Iv 7 before the Lord we render it, but it ſometimes ſignifies again/? 
. the Lord. So what Abydenus ſaith of the Gyants, that they were &« © yis 
* avaoyorles, thoſe that came out of the earth, is ſuppos'd to be taken from 
that phraſe, Gen. 10. 11. N ("RT 5D, e terra ipſa exiit. But far more 
likely and probable is that which Learned Men are generally agreed in 
concerning Bacchus his being born of Fupiter's Thigh, which is only an 
- Expreſſion of that Hebraiſm N&W Y, wherein coming out of the thigh is 
a phraſe for ordinary Procreation. 

3. A third way obſervable, is, the alteration of the Names in the an- 
cient Tradition, and putting Names of like importance to them in their 
own Language. Thus Jupiter who was the ſame withCham, was called 
Zds eg T Crow, as Dn, from gen fervere, incaleſcere. *Auus s *Aiure 
Tior xaMisor  Alg, ſaith Herodotus; him whom the Greeks call Eds, the 
Ag yptians call Cham. So Fapheth, whoſe memory was preſerv'd under 
Neptime, to whoſe portion the Iſlands in the Sea fell, was called by the 
Greeks Tlogadwv, which comes ſaith Bocharius) from the Punic pawn, 
which ſignifies large and broad, which is the very importance of the He- 


brew TW; thence in alluſion to the Name, it is ſaid, Gen. 9. 27. 
| | 85 
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Ps roh nM God ſhall enlarge Fapher. Thence the Epithets of Nep- 
tune are Eüebse ., Evevoly, Edęungeian, all equally alluding to the Name 
Japhet. So Arbon, in the Greek is of the ſame importance with the 
Heb. m, Demon, from TW to deſtroy. Thence we read, Deut. 32. 17. 
they ſacrificed 29H, to Devils, Canaan in the Hebrew fignifies a Mer- 
chant ; thence Mercury, under whom the memory of Canaan the Son 
of Cham was preſerv'd is deriv'd, by many from Y, to ſell. Ceres 
which was the Inventreſs of Agriculture, from waz which imports Bread- a 
corn. Theſe and many others are produc'd by Yoffrus, Heinſius, Bochar- 
tus and other Learned Men, which I inſiſt not on, becauſe my deſign 
is only digitos ad fontes intendere, and to make theſe handſom and pro- 
bable conjectures, argumentative to our purpoſe, and to bind up thoſe 
looſe and ſcattering obſervations into ſome order and method, in which 
they have not yet appear'd, nor been improv'd to that end which I make 
uſe of them for. | EET | . = 

When the Oriental phraſes were ambiguous and equivocal, they omit- 4- 
ted that ſenſe which was plain and obvious, and took that which was 
more ſtrange and fabulous. From hence the Learned Bochartus hath 
fetch'd the Fable of the Golden Fleece, which was nothing elſe but rob- 
bing the Treaſury of the King of Colchis ; but it was diſguis d under 
the name of the Golden Fleece, becauſe the Syriac word Nn, fignifies 
both a Fleece and a Treafury. So the Bulls and Dragons that kept it, were 
nothing but the Walls and Brazen-gates; for MW, ſignifies both a Bull 

and a Wall, and rw) Braſs, and a Dragon. And ſo the Fable of the 
Braſs-Bull in the Mountain of Tabyrus which foretold Calamities, aroſe 
from the Equivocation of the Phenician or Hebrew words wma , 
which fignify either Doctor, Augur, or Bos ex are, a Foreteller of events 
or a Brazen-Bull, From the like Ambiguity of the word N] aroſe the 
Fable of Jupiter ſtealing Europa in the form of a Bull, becauſe the word 
either ſignifies a Ship in which he convey'd her away, or a Hull; or it 
may be the Ship had Mv bovis, as the Ship St. Paul failed in had Caſtor 
and Pollux, it being uſual to call their Ships by the names of the Signs 
they carryd. From the like Equivocation in the Phænician Language Bocbart. 
doth Bochartus fetch many other Heathen Fables, in his Excellent Piece N fe 
De Phenicum Coloniis, as particularly that of Aretbuſa coming from Al. 
pheus, which was from WN a Ship, becauſe it was not far from an Ex- 
cellent Haven. And ſo he makes the Chimera to be no more than a mere 
ens rationis; for he takes the Chimera which Bellerophon conquered, to 
be only the People of Solymi under the three Generals, Aryus, Trofibrs, 
and Arſalus; m that ſignifies a Lion  Trofibis was . wn the head 

of a Serpent: Arſalus was N a young Kid, and fo the Chimera con- Bi. l r. 
| tiſted of the form of a Lion, 4 Goat, po. 4 Serpent. Thus we ſee how © © 
eaſy a matter it was to advance the Heathen A from the Equi- 
vocation of the Oriental Languages, in which their Traditions were 
convey'd to them. | 1 

But yet a more prolific Principle of Mythology was by attributing the VI. 
Actions of ſeveral Perſons to one who was the firſt or the chief of them. . 
Thus it was in the Stories of Jupiter, Neptune, Mars, Mercury, Mi- 
nerva, Juno, Bacchus and Hercules, which were a collection of the Acti- 
ons done by a multitude of Perſons, which were all attributed to one 
Perſon. So Voſſius tells us before the time of the Trojan Wars, moſt 
of their Kings, who were renowned and powerful, were called 8 
o 
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Now when the Actions of all theſe were attributed to one Jupiter of 

Creet, they muſt needs ſwell his Story up with abundance of Fables. 

Vaſſius hath taken a great deal of pains to digeſt in an Hiſtorical man- 

ner the Stories of the ſeveral Jupiters, whereof he reckons two Argives, 

a third the Father of Hercules, a fourth a King of Phrygia, and two 

more of Czeet ; to one of which, without any Diſtinction, the Actions 

of all the reſt were aſcribed, and who was worſhipped under the name 

of Jupiter. And ſo beſides the ancient Neptune, who was the ſame with 

Faphet, they ſometimes underſtood any Inſular Prince, or one that had 

great power at Sea; but beſides theſe, there were two Famous Neprunes 

among the Greeks, the one of Athens, the other the Builder of the Walls 

of Troy Now the Stories of all theſe being mixed together, muſt 

needs make a ſtrange confuſion. So for Mars, beſides that ancient one 

they had by the Oriental Tradition, they had a Spartan, Thracian, 

—4 Arcadian Mars. What abundance of Mercuries are we told of by 

* Cicero l. * Tully ? and of no leſs than five Minervas? Every angry, ſcornful, 

3 & Na. jealous Queen would fill up the Fables of Funo, who was equally claim'd 

the Argives and Samians, What conteſts were there between the 

Greeks and Ag yptians, concerning the Country of Bacchus, or Liber 

Pater, whoſe Story was made up of many patches of the Oriental Sto- 

ry, as will appear afterwards. The ſame may be ſaid of Hercules. 

Now what a ſtrange way was this to increaſe the number of Fables? 

when they had one whoſe memory was anciently preſerved among them, 

they attributed the Actions of all ſuch to him, who came near him in 

that which his Memory was moſt remarkable for : And in thoſe things 

which they did retain of the Eaftern Tradition, it was an uſual thing 

to confound Perſons Places and Actions together. So the Story of Enoch 

and Methuſolab is joined together by Stephamus de Urbibus, under the 

Steph. V. Name of Aua, who is there ſaid to live above 300 years (which a- 

Aua grees with Enoch as the Name doth) and that at his death the World 

ſhould be deſtroy'd by a Flood; which agrees with Methuſelab. So A- 

brabam by Orpheus is called Moves, which belongs to Iſaac his Son; 

ſo the Actions of Nimrod, Ninus and Cham, are confounded together in 

their Mythology. By theſe ſeveral ways now we underſtand how the 

Original Tradition was by degrees corrupted and altered in the Heathen 
 Mbythobgy. 45 „ | . | 

I come now to the footſteps of Scripture-hiſtory, which notwithſtand- 

ing theſe corruptions, may be diſcern d in the Heathen Mytholog y, which 

I ſhall methodically inquire after according to the ſeries of Scripture- 

hiſtory. That the Names given toGop in Scripture were preſery'd among 

V. Scaliger. the Phenicians, appears ſufficiently by the remainders of the Phenician 

— Theology, tranſlated by Philo Byblius out of Sanchoniathon ; wherein we 
Selden. de read of the God Ida, which hath the ſame Letters with dyry, beſides 
Babe which there we meet with Hus, the ſame with h, The moſt High, 

Cana. I. 2. and DN, which is N The ſtrong GOD 35 Beelſaman, which 15, POV 

ns n The God of Heaven : and Een, the very Name of Gop usd in 

the beginning of Geneſis ſo often. Beſides in thoſe Fragments we have 

expreſs mention of the Chaos, and the Evening following it, or the 

Darkneſs on the face of the Deep; the Creation of Angels under the 

Zopamuiv DAU u thoſe, Beings which contemplate the Heavens: and 

the Creation of Mankind, Ex F n0Ts dvius, i. e. w Þ w, ſaith Bo- 

chartus, The voice of the mouth of GoD, which is by Gop's Word and 

Inſpiration, when it is expreſs d that Gop ſaid, Let us make Man, _ 

| : that 
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that he hreathed into him the breath of life. After we read of n and 
ab rbur, which properly agree to Adam, who was made out of the Hurib. 
Vaſſius conte ives that the memory of Adam was preſerv d among the old 7% 
Germans, of whom Tacitus ſpeaks, Celebrant antiquis carminibus Tuiftonem — 38 5 
Deum terra editum, G. filum Mannum, originem gentit, conditoveſque; Luci. de 
Either by Tuiſto Adam is underſtood, who was fortn'd of the Earth, and — 
by Mannus, Noah: or by Tuiſto Gop may be underſtood, and by Mannus; 

Adam; to which conje&ure may be added further that the ſame Author 

reports that ſome of the Germans ſacrificed to 1/is, which Yoſſius likewiſe 
conceives to be a remainder of the Hebrew Iſcha. And ſo among the 

Ag yptians it is with like probability conceiv'd that Adam and Iſaba were 
preſerv'd under Ofrris and Jſic, as they were hiſtorically taken. In Cilicia, 

the City Adana is thought to have ſome remainder of the Name of 4am ; 

for the Greeks had no termination in M, therefore for Adam they pro- 
nounced it Adan, and that from Awards, and ſo the City Adana: Now 

that *Adavos, by Stephanus de Urbibus, is ſaid to be the Son of Heaven and 
Earth, Est 9 5 Adu Y H 8egys Hahl. This Adanus, he tells us, was Stephan. V. 
otherwiſe called Ke, or Saturn, under whom the Greeks preſery'd the Sara 
memory of Adam; for Diodorus, Thallus, Caſſius, Severus, and 'Corne- 

lius Nepos, do all (as Tertullian ſaith) confeſs Saturn to have been a Teitun, A. 
Man; and according to their Fables he muſt have been the firſt of Men. ?9/% c. 10. 
Saturn was the Son of Heaven and Earth, and ſo was Adam he taught 

Men Huſbandry ; and was not Adam the firſt that tilled the ground ? 
Beſides, that Power which Saturn had, and was depoſed from, doth fitly 

ſet out the Dominion Man had in the Golden Age of Innocency, which 

he loſt by his own folly. And Adam's hiding himſelf from the pre- 

| ſence of the LokD, gave occaſion to the Name of Saturn, from Satar 

to hide, We find ſomething of Cain preſerv'd in the Phenician Antiqui- 

ties, under the Name of Aſesne S, or Aſegrns, the firſt Countryman or 
Huſbandman, who with his Brother *Aſegs built Houſes, and the firſt 
foundation of a City is attributed to Cain: And on that account Vaſſius +. de 
conjectures that the memory of Cain's Wife was preſerv'd under Yefta,..... 
both becauſe ſhe was the Daughter of Saturn, i. e. of Adam, and that ſhe 

is ſaid F cixay xalaoxdnv , to find out firſt the way of building Houſes. 

That Tubal- Cain gave firſt occaſion to the Name and Worthip of Vulcan, 

hath been very probably conceiv'd, both from the very great affinity of 

the Names, and that Tubal-Cain is expreſly mention d to be an Inſtructer Sen. 4. 22: 
of every Artificer in braſs and iron; and as near relation as Apollo had to 
Vulcan, Fubal had to Tubal-Cain, who was the Inventer of Muſic, or the 
Father of all ſuch as handle the Harp and Organ; which the Greeks attrij- 4.21. 
bute to Apollo. And if that be true which Genebrard and others aſcribe | 
to Naamab, the Siſter of Fubal and Tubal-Cain, viz. that ſhe was the 
Inventer of Spinning and Weaving ; then may ſhe come in for Minerva. 

Thus we ſee there were ſome, tho' but obſcure foot-ſteps preſerved, even 

of that part of Scripture-hiſtory which preceded the Flood. 

The memory of the Deluge it ſelf we have already found to be pre- VHL 
ſerved in the Heathen Mytholagy; we come therefore to Noah and his 
Poſterity. Many parcels of Noah's memory were preſerved in the ſcatte- 

red fragments of many Fables, under Saturn, Janus, Prometheus, and Bacchus, 
Bochartus infiſts on no fewer than 14 Parallels between Noab and the Becharr. 
Heathen Saturn, which he ſaith are ſo plain, that there is no doubt but 75 le. 
under Saturn, Noah was underſtood in the Heathen Mythology. Saturn 

was ſaid to be the common Parent of Mankind, ſo was Noah; Saturn was 

| Aaa | a juſt 
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a juſt King, Noah not only righteous himſelf, but a preacher. of Righ- 
teouſnels ; The Golden Age of Saturn was between Noah and the diſper- 
fron of Nations. In Noab's time all Mankind had but one Language; 
which the Heathens extend under Saturn, both to Men and Beaſts : The 
Plantation of Vines attributed to Saturn by the Heathens, as to Noah by 
the Scriptures : The Law of Saturn mentioned by the Poets, that none 
ſhould ler the nakedneſs of the Gods without puniſhment, ſeems to re- 
ſpe& the Fact and Curſe of Cham, in reference to Noah. Saturn and 
Rhee, and thoſe with them are ſaid to be born of Thetis, or the Ocean, 
which plainly alludes to Noah and his companies eſcaping the Flood; 
thence a Ship was the ſymbol of Saturn z and that Saturn devoured all 
his Children, ſeems to be nothing elſe but the Deſtruction of the old 
World by Noah's Flood. And not only under Saturn, but under Prome- 
'Diod. 1. 1, theus too, was Noah's memory preſerved. Diodorus ſpeaks of the great 
Flood under Prometheus ; and Prometheus implies one that hath Forecaſt 
and Wiſdom, ſuch as Noah had, whereby he foretold the Flood, and was 
ſaved in it, when others were Epimetheus's, that had not Wit to prevent 

their own deſtrution. | f 
And no wonder if Prometheus were Noab, that the forming Mankind 
was attributed to him, when the World was peopled from him. Hero- 
dbtus his ſaying, that Aſia was Prometheus his Wife, might relate to the 
Country Noah lived in, and our propagation from thence. Another 
part of Noab's memory was preſerv'd under Janis; the Name of Janus 
is moſt probably derived from jv, becauſe of Noab's plainting a Vine, 
v. Mayer. and Janus was called Conſivius, ſaith Macrobius, d conſerendo, hoc eſt, d 
PhileL.ſacr. propagine generis humani, que-Fano autore conſeritur : Now to whom can 
ns be ſo properly apply'd as to Moab, from whom Mankind was propa- 
gated? And Janus his being bifrons, or looking weygorw x, &viorw, for- 
ward and backward, is not ſo fit an Emblem of any thing as of Noah's 
ſeeing thoſe two Ages before and after the Flood. And it is farther ob- 
ſervable, which Plutarch ſpeaks of in his Roman Creſtions, that the 
ancient Coins had on one ſide the Image of Janus with his two Faces, 
on the other whots wevuray i wepegr iſnyacgſwplu, the fore or binder 
part oy I Ship, by which the memory of the Ar of Noab ſeems to 
have been preſerv'd. Thus we ſee what Analogy there is in the Story 
of Janus to that of Noab: Not that I give credit to thoſe fooleries which 
tell us of Noah's coming from Paleſtine with his Son Japbet into Italy, 
and planting Colonies there, for which we are beholding to the ſpuri- 
ous Erhruſcan Antiquities 5 but all that J aſſert is, that the Story of 
Noah might be preſerv'd In the eldeſt Colonies, tho' diſguiſed under 
other Names, as here in the caſe of Jams. And on the ſame account 
that the Name of Janus is attributed to Noab, ſome likewiſe believe 
him to have been the moſt ancient Bacchus, who was according to Dio- 
dorus, Eveſlis dhnibs, the firſt planter of Vines and inſtructer of Men in 
making Wines: And beſides Bacch1s. his being twice born, ſeems only 
an adumbration of Noah's preſervation after the Flood, which might 
be accounted a ſecond Nativity, when the reſt of the World was de- 
ſtroy'd; and withal, Philoff#atuws in the Life of Apollonius relates, that 
Philifir. the ancient Indian Bacchus came thither out of 4ſſpria, which yet more 
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As the Story of Saturn and Noah do much agree, ſo the three Sons of IX. 
Noah and thoſe of Saturn, Fupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, have their per- 
culiar reſemblances to each other. Of which You and Bochartus have Vim de 
largely ſpoken, and we have touched on already. Beſides which, this e. 3 
latter Author hath carry'd the Parallel lower, and finds Canaan the Son Bachart. 
of Cham, the ſame with Mercury the Son of Jupiter; as it was tlie 3 
curſe of Canaan to be a Servant of Servants, fo Mercury is always de- 
ſcribed under ſervile employments ; his Wings ſeem to be the Ships of 
the Phænicians who were derived from Canaan; and his being the God 
of Trade, noting the great Merchandize of the Phwnicians, and Mer- 
cury's Thievery noting the Pyracies, or at leaſt the ſubtilty and craft of 
the Phenicians;, he was the Father of Eloquence and Aftronamy, as Let= 
ters and Aſtronomy came from the Phænicians into Greece. The ſame 
Author parallels Nimrod and Bacchus, and Magog and Prometheus toge- 
ther. The Name of Bacchus is but a light variation of 0 , 

Bar- chus, as Nimrod was the Son of Chus, and Bacchus is called Nebrodes 

by the Greeks, which is the very Name of Nimrod among them, and 

Bacchus 1s called Zwyeds, which excellently interprets Nimtod's being a 

mighty hunter. Bacchus his Expeditions into India were the attempts of 

Nimrod, and the Aſſyrian Emperors. On which account Vaſius makes nu: ds 

Nimrod or Belus the moſt antient Mars; for Heſtiæus Milefius ſpeaks of Lil. l. 1. 

Enyalins, which is Mars, his being in Sennaar of Babylonia. That the. 

memory of Magog was preſerved under Prometheus, theſe things make 

tit probable, that Magog was the Son of Faphet, as Prometheus of Iapetus, 

and that the Poſterity of Magog was placed about Caucaſus, where Pro- 

metheus is feigned to lie: and the eating of Prometheus his Heart, is on- 

ly an Interpretation of 23D, which apply'd to the Heart ſignifies to 25 fle 

away and be conſum'd. Thus fat Bochartuu f. 

The Ph#nicaan Antiquities ſeem to have preſerved the memory of 

Abraham's ſacrificing his Son Iſaac, by that place which Euſebius produ- 

ceth out of Porphyry's Book concerning the Fews ; where he relates, How 

Saturn whom the Phœnicians call Iſrael, when he reigned in thoſe parts V. Scaliger. 

and had an only ſon called Jeoud, of a Nymph called Anobret, being under © t 

ſome great calamity, did ſacrifice that ſon of his, being clothed with a royal | 

habit. Here we have a Royal Perſon called ral; and that Me them 

thould be accounted a King in thoſe elder times, is nothing ſtrange con- 

fidering his wealth, and what petty Royalties there were in thoſe times. 

But Grotius, and from him Yofſeus, do not think that Abraham was here cal; Gre. in 

led 1/rae!, but that the Tranſcriber of Euſcbius meeting with 7a, ſuppo-2*%:<18- 

ſed it to be a contraction of 'Ioggn>, and fo writ at length: it muſt be Vai, de 

acknowledg'd that 7, is uſed in the Phænician Theology. for Saturn, but 14% © 1: 

yet the circumſtances of the Story make the ordinary reading not impro- © * 

bable; neither is it ſtrange, that Abrabam ſhould be called by the name 

of the People which he was the Progenitor of, That Iſaac ſhonld be 

meant by his only Son called Jeoud is moſt likely; for when Gop bids 

Abraham go ſacrifice hin, he ſaith, Take thy ſon, "i, thy only fo Je- Gen. 22. 1. 
4 


hid is the ſame with the Phænician Feoud, That Sara is meant by An- 
bret, the original of the Name implies, which is as Bochartus derives it Bochare. de 
1 RR ⁰ ⁰ ⁰‚‚̊mRmff]² 41. (tc .: Phenic. col. 
Tray, Annoberet, that is, ex gratia contipient, which the Apoſtle ex- . . 
| plaitis, Through faith Sara her ſelf receiv'd ſtrength 70 r : Now geb. 11. 11. 
all the difference is, that which was only deſigned and intended by Abra- 
ham, was. behiev'd by the Phenicians as really done, that it might be as 
a precedent to them for their e ui, [acrificing of Men, à thing 
e Aa 2 | fo 
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ſo much in uſe among the Phenicians, and all the Colonies derived from 
them, as many Learned Men have at large ſhew'd. But befides this, 
there are particular teſtimonies concerning Abraham, his age, wiſdom 
and knowledg, his coming out of Chaldæa, and the Propagation of Know- 
: , ledg from him among the Chaldeans, Phenicians, and 4g yptians, are ex- 
e; * ' © * tant out of Beroſus, Eupolemus, and others in * Zoſephus and Euſebius, 
Wh 22 and from thence tranſcribed by many Learned Men, which on that ac- 
© 16. count I forbear tranſcribing, as being common and obvious. | 
X. Some have not e conjectured, that the memory of Jacobs 
long peregrination, and ſervice with his Uncle Laban, was preſerved 
under the Story of Apollo his baniſhment and being a Shepherd under 
Callimach. Amerus. For Callimachus reports that Love was the cauſe of Apollo's 
bole travels, as it was of Jacob's; and withal mentions a ſtrange increaſe of 
Cattel under Apollo's care, anſwerable to what the Scripture reports con- 
Gen. 28. cerning Jacob. But it is more certain, that the memory of Jacob's ſet- 
18. ting up the Stone he had reſted on for a Pillar, and pouring Gl upon it, 
Scalig. not. BL ling the place Bethel, was preſerved under the Anointed Stones, 
3 Gr. which the Phemcians from Bethel called Bailvria, as hath been frequently 
Can. I. a. obferv'd by Learned Men, from whence came the cuſtom of Anointing 
&2; 1, tones among the Heathens, of which ſo very many have largely diſcour- 
Dis Sis, Ted. Thence the Proverb of a ſuperſtitious Man, Tie Mido Muaggy 
Y. fcinſ.in rggoxuwes, which Arnobius calls Iubricatum lapidem, &. ex olivi unguine 
Strom. 7. Jordidatum. It ſeems the anointing the ſtones with oyl, was then the 
Caſaubon. ſymbol of the conſecration of them. The Name BairwxG- for ſuch a ſtone 
_ —4 5 occurs in Heſychius, the Greek Etymologiſts, Damaſeius in Phocius, and 
Heraid. ad others. That the memory of Joſepb in Ag ypt. was preſerved under the 
en, Egyptian Apis, hath been ſhew'd with a great deal of probability by the 
ad Ault, Learned Voſſius, in his often- cited piece of 1dolatry, from the teſtimonies 
— 1 of Julius Maternus, Rufinus, and Suidas; and from theſe three Argu- 
— ments: 1. The greatneſs of the Benefit which the £g zpiians received 
burſt. al, by Fi 2h; which was of that nature that it could not taſily be forgot, 
1471 and that no ſymbol was ſo proper to ſet it out as the fig yptian Apis; be- 
29. Cauſe the famine was portended by lean Kine, and the plenty by fat; 
and Mimicius at Rome, * relieving the people in a time of famine, had 
a Statue of a golden Bull erected to his memory. 2. The Hig yitions 
were not backward to teſtify their reſpe& to Jaſeph, as appears by Pha- 
raob's rewarding him. Now it was the cuſtom of the Ægyptians to pre- 
ſerve the memories of their great Benefactors by ſome ſymbols to poſte- 
rity ; which were at firſt intended only for a Civil uſe, altho* they were 
after abus d to Superſtition and Idolatry. 3. From the Names of Apis 
and Serapis. Apis he conceives to be the ſacred Name of Foſ4pb among 
the Zig yptians, and is as much as 28, Father; fo Joſeph himſelf faith, 
he was à Father to Pharaob. And Serapis, as Rufmus and Suidas both 
Gen. 45. 8. tell us, had a Buſbe! upon his Head, and Serapis is probably derived from 
, Sar, which ſignifies a Bull, and Apis. So that by this means the Story 
of Foſeph is atteſted by the Ag yptian ſuperſtitions, of which they can 
give no account ſo likely as this is. e 
XI. Many things concerning Maſes are preſerv'd in the Story of Bacchus; 
not that from thence we are to conclude that Maſes was the Bacchus of 
the Greeks, as Vaſſius thinks, but they took ſeveral parts of the Eaſtern 
Traditions concerning him, which they might have from the Phanicians 
| who came with Cadmus into Greece, while the memory of Moſes was 
e yet freſh among the * In the Story of Baccluu, as Vaſſius ob- 
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ſerves, it is expreſly ſaid, that he was born in Ægypt, and that ſoon af- 
ter his birth he was put in an Ark, and expos d to the River; which 
Tradition was preſerv'd among the Braſiatæ of Laconica : and Bacchus 
in Orpheus is called Mions, and „ee de Ifide &. Ofiride, Paleſti- 
mus: and he is called Bar,, which agrees to Moſes, who, beſides his 
own Mother, was adopted by Pharaoh's Daughter: Bacchus was likewiſe 
commended for his Beauty as Moſes was, and was ſaid to be educated in 
a Mount of Arabia called Nyſa, which agrees with Moſes his reſidence in 
Arabia forty years; ſo Plutarch mentions Ovſas Atowas, the baniſhments | 
of Bacchus ; and Namur mentions Bacchus his flight into the Red-ſea : Fon Pion- 
who likewife mentions his Battles in Arabia, and with the neighbouring 
Princes there. Diodorus ſaith, that Bacebus his Army had not only Men Diad. I. 4. 
but Women in it, which is moſt true of the company which Moſes led. 
Orphens calls Bacchns Otopopoegy, and attributes to him Aimhaxa Ecouoy, 
whereby we underſtand Moſes his being a Legiſlator, and that he deli- 
ver'd the Lows in two Tables. Moſes his fetching Water ont of a Rock 
with his Rod, is preſerv'd in the Orgia of Bacchus, in which Furipides 
relates that Agave and the reft of the Baccha celebrating the Orgia, one 
of them touched a Rock, and the Water came out; and in the {ame Or- 
gia Euripides reports how they were wont to crown their Heads with 
| Serpents, probably in memory of the cure of the fiery Serpents in the 
Wilderneſs. A Dog is made the companion of Bacchus; which is the 
fignification of Caleb, who ſo faithfully adhered to Moſes, To theſe 
and ſome other circumſtances inſiſted on by Yoffius, Bochartus adds two Bochart. 
more very conſiderable ones; which are, that Nonnus reports of Bacchus 418. 
that he touched the two Rivers Orontes and Hydaſpes with his Thyrſus, = 
or Rod, and that the Rivers dried, and he paſs'd thro? them: and that 
his Ivy-/taff being thrown upon the ground, crept up and down like a 
ent, and that the Indians were in darkneſs while the Bacche enjoy d 

light; which circumſtances conſider d will make every one that hath 
judgment ſay as Bockarrus doth ; Ex mirabili illo conſenſu. vel cœcis ap- 
parebit priſcos fabularimm architectos a ſcriptoribus ſacris multa eſſe mutuatos. 
From this wonderful agreement of Heathen Mythology with the Scrip- 
rures, it cannot but appear that one is a corruption of the other. That 
the memory of Joſbua and Sampſon was preſerved under Hercules Tyrins, “ _ 
is made likewiſe very probable from ſeveral circumſtances of the Stories. 7; 1118. 
| Others have deduced the many Rites of Heathen Worſhip from thofe us'd p. 169. * 

in the Tabernacle among the Jews, Several other might be infifted on 
as the Parallel between Og and Typbs, and between the old Silenus an 
Balaam, both noted for their ſkill: in Divination, both taken by Water, 
Num. 22.5. both noted for ridimg on an Aft: e zus ra we , 
faith Lzwian of the old. Silenus; and that which makes it more probable, Lucian. de 
is that of Panfanins, . 0 rf Hcegiad xe oda priye, which fore pa. 
Learned Men have been much puzled to find out the truth of; and this zliacsn. 2. 
conjecture which; 1 here propound, may paſs at leaſt for a probable ac- ) 203. 
count of it. But ['fhall no Jonget inſiſt on theſe things, having, J ſup- 
poſe, done what is ſuffieient to our 75 which 1s, to make it ap- 
pear what footſteps there are of the truth of Scripture-hiſtory amidſt all 
the corruptions of Heathen Myrbology, = Eo | 
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CHAP. VL 
Of the Excellency of the Scriptures. 


I. Concerning matters of pure Divine Revelation in Scripture : 
the terms of Salvation only contain d therein. II. The ground of 
the diſefteem of the Scripture is tacite Unbelief. III. The Ex- 
cellency of the Scriptures manifeſted as to the matters which 

|  . Gop hath reveal d therein. IV. The Excellency of the diſco- 
veries of GoD's Nature which are in Scripture. V. Of the 
Goodneſs and Love of God in Cyrisr. The ſutableneſs of 
thoſe diſcoveries of GoD to our Natural Notions of a Dzity. 
Ihe neceſſity of God's making known Himſelf to us in order 
to the regulating our Conceptions of him. VI. The Scriptures 
give the fulleſt account of the ſtate of Mens Souls, and the 
_ © corruptions which are in them. The only way of pleaſing 
So diſcover'd in Scriptures. VII. The Scriptures contain 
matters. of greateſt Myfteriouſneſs, and moſt univerſal ſatiſ- 
faction to Mens Minde. VIII. The Excellency of the manner 
wherein things are reveal d in Scriptures, in regard of Clear- 
_ . neſs, Authority, Purity. IX. Uniformity, and Perſuaſive- 
. neſs. X. The Excellency of the Scriptures as 4 Rule of life. 
The Nature of the Duties of Religion, and the Reaſonableneſs 
ef them. The Greatneſs of the Encouragements to Religion 
contained in the Scriptures. XI. The great Excellency of the 
_ Scriptures, as containing in them the Covenant of Grace in 
order to Man's Salvation, | ny IE 


85 Tf + Fins thus. largely prov'd the truth of all thoſe paſſages of ſacred 


Scripture which concern the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of the World, 
by all thoſe Arguments which a ſubje& of that nature is capable of, the 
only thing left in, order to our full proving the Divinity of the Scriptures, 
1s, the conſideration of rhoſe matters contain d in it, which are in an 
eſpecial manner ſaid to be of Divine Revelation. For thoſe hiſtorical 
pallages „ tho we believe them as contain d in the Scripture, to have 
been divinely inſpir d as well as others: yet they are ſuch things as ſup- 

poſing no Divine Revelation, might have been known ſufficiently to the 
World, had not Men been wanting to themſelves as to the care and means 
of preſerving them; but thoſe matters which I now come to diſcourſe 
of, are of a more ſublime and tranſcendent nature, ſuch as it had been 
impoſſible for the Minds of Men to reach, had they not been immediately 
diſcover'd by Gop himſelf. And thoſe are the Terms and Conditions 
on which the Soul of Man may upon good grounds expect an eternal 
Happineſs, which we aſſert the Book of Scriptures to be the only au- 


thentic and infallible records of. Men might by the improvements of 
. | 4 | Reaſon 
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Reaſon and the ſagacity of their Minds diſcover much, not only of the 
lapſed condition of their Souls, and the neceſſity of a purgation of them, 
in order to their Felicity; but might in the general know what things 
are pleaſing and acceptable to'the Divine Nature, from thoſe differences 
of Good and Evil which are unalterably fix'd in the things themſelves : 
but which way to obtain any certainty of the Remiſſion of Sins, to re- 
cover the Grace and Favor of Gop, to enjoy perfe& Tranquillity and 
Peace of Conſcience, to be able to pleaſe God in things agreeable to his 
Will, and by theſe to be aſſur'd of eternal Bliſs, had been impoſlible for 
Men to have-ever found, had not Gop himſelf been graciouſly pleas d 
to reveal them to us. Men might ſtill have bewildred themſelves in fol- 
lowing the Ignes fatni of their own imaginations, and hunting up and 
down the World for a Path which leads to Heaven, but could have 
found none, unleſs God himſelf taking pity of the wandrings of Men 

had been pleas'd to hang out a Light from Heaven to direct them in their 


way thither, .and by this Pharos of Divine Revelation to direct them ſo 


to ſteer their courſe, as to eſcape ſplitting themſelves on the Rocks of 
open Impieties, or being ſwallow'd up in the Quickſands of terrene de- 
lights. Neither doth he ſhew them only what Shelves and Rocks they 
muſt eſcape, but what particular courſe they muſt ſteer, what Star the 
muſt have in their Eye, what Compaſs they muſt obſerve, what Winds 
and Gales they muſt expe& and pray for, if they would arrive at laſt at 
eternal Bliſs. Eternal Bliſs! What more could a Gop of infinite Good- 
neſs promiſe, or the Soul of Man wiſh for? A Reward to ſuch who are 
ſo far from deſerving, that they are ſtill provoking ; Glory to ſuch who 
are more apt to be aſham'd of their Duties, than of their Offences ; but 
that it ſhould not only be a Glorious Reward, but Eternal too, is that 
which tho? it infinitely tranſcend the Deſerts of the Receivers, yet it 
highly diſcovers the infinite Goodneſs of the Giver, But when we not 
only know that there is ſo rich a Mine of ineſtimable Treaſures, but if 
the Owner of it undertakes to ſhew us the way to it, and gives us cer- 
tain and infallible directions how to come to the full poſſeſſion of it; 
how much are we in love with Miſery, and do we court our own Ruin, 
if we neglect to hearken to his Directions, and obſerve his Commands! 
This is that we are now undertaking to make good concerning the 
Scriptures, that theſe alone contain thoſe ſacred diſcoveries, by which 
the Souls of Men may come at laſt to enjoy a compleat and eternal Hap- 
pineſs. One would think there could be nothing more needleſs in the 
World than to bid Men regard their own welfare, and to ſeek to be hap- 
Py ; yet whoever caſts his Eye into the World, will find no counſel ſo 
little hearkened to as this, nor any thing which is more generally look d 
on as a matter trivial and impertinent. - Which cannot ariſe but from 


one of theſe two grounds, that either they think it no great wiſdom to 
let go their preſent hold as to the good things of this World, for that 


which they ſecretly queſtion whether they ſhall ever live to ſee or no; 
or elfe that their Minds are in ſuſpenſe, whether they be not ſent on a 
Griana Voyage to Heaven, whether the certainty of it be yet fully diſco- 
ver d, or the inſtructions which are given be ſuch as may infallibly con- 
duct them thither. The firſt, tho' it hath the advantage of ſenſe, frui- 
tion, delight, and further expe&ation ; yet to a rational Perſon who ſe- 
riouſſy reflects on himſelf, and ſums up what (after all his troubles and 
diſquietments in the procuring, his cares in keeping, his diſappointments 
in his expectations, his fears of loſing what he doth enjoy, and that 

1 vexation 
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III. 


vexat ion of Spirit which attends all theſe) he hath gain'd of true con- 


tentment to his Mind, can never certainly believe that ever theſe things 
were intended for his Happineſs. For is it poſſible that the Soul of Man 
ſhould ever enjoy its full and eomplete Happineſs in this World, when 
nothing is able to make it happy, but what is moſt futable to its Nature, 
able to fill up its large Capacity, and commenſurate with its Duration? 
but in this Life the matter of Mens greateſt delight is ſtrangely unſutable 
to the nature of our rational Beings, the meaſure of them too ſhort for 
our vaſt Deſires to ſtretch themſelves upon, the Proportion too ſcant and 
narrow-to run parallel with Immortality. It muft be then only a Su- 
preme, Infinite and Eternal Being, which by the free communications 
of his Bounty and Goodneſs can fix and ſatiate the Soul's Deſires, and 
by the conſtant flowings forth of his own uninterrupted ſtreams of Fa- 
vor will always keep up Deſire, and yet always fatisfy it: One whoſe _ 
Goodneſs can only be felt by ſome tranſient touches here, whoſe Love 

can be ſeen but as thro? a lattice, whoſe conſtant preſence may be rather 
wiſh'd for than enjoy'd, who hath reſerv'd the full fight and fruition of 
himſelf to that future ſtate, when all theſe dark veils ſhall he done away, 
and the Soul ſhall be continually ſunning her ſelf under immediate beams 
of Light and Love. But how or in what way the Soul of Man in this 
degenerate condition ſhould come to be partaker of ſo great a Happineſs, 
by the enjoyment of that God our Natures are now at ſuch a diſtance 
from, is the greateſt and moſt important __— of Human Nature ; 
and we continually ſee how ſucceſleſs and unfatisfactory the endeavors 
of thoſe have been to themſelves at laſt, who have fought for this Happi- 
neſs in a way of their own finding out: The large volume of the Crea- 
tion, wherein GoD hath deſcrib'd ſo much of his Wiſdom and Power, is 


yet too dark and obſcure, too ſhort and imperfect to ſet forth to us the 
way which leads to eternal Happineſs. Unleſs then the ſame Gop who 


made Mens Souls at firſt, do ſhew them the way for their recovery; as 
they are in a degenerate, ſo they will be in a deſperate condition: but 
the ſame Bounty and Goodneſs of Gop, which did at firſt diſplay it ſelf 
in giving Being to Mens. Souls, hath in a higher manner enlarged the 
Diſcovery of it ſelf, by making known the way whereby we may be 
taken into his Grace and Favor again. 1 | 
Which it now concerns us particularly to diſcover, thereby to make 
it appear that this way is of that peculiar excellency, that we may have 
from thence the greateſt evidence, it could come from no other Author 


but Gop himſelf, and doth tend to no other end but our eternal Hap- 


pineſs. Now that incomparable excellency which is in the ſacred Scrip- 
tures, will fully appear, if we conſider the Matters contain'd in them 
under this threefold capacity. 1. As Matters of Divine Revelation. 
2. As @ Rule of Life. 3. As containing that Covenant of Grace which + 
relates to Man's eternal Happineſs. T1. 4-45 2 85 

I. Conſider the Scripture generally, as containing in it Matters of 
Divine Revelation, and therein the excellency of the Scriptures appears 
in two things. 1. Ihe Matters which' are revealed. 2. The Manner 
wherein they are revealed. .. . | 54. 


. The \matters wwhich,are revealed in Scripture, may be conſider'd 


theſe three ways. 1. As they are matters of — weight and mo- 


ment. 2. Ar matters of the greateſt depth and myſteriouſneſs. 3. As mat- 


ters of the moſt univerſal ſatigfaction to the Minds of Men. 
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1. They are matters of the greateſt moment and 3 Meri to 


know. The Wiſdom of Men is moſt known by the weight of the things 
they ſpeak ; and therefore that wherein the Wiſdom of Gop is diſco- 
ver'd, cannot contain any thing that is mean and trivial ; they muſt be 
matters of the higheſt importance, which the ſupreme Ruler of the World 
vouchſafes to ſpeak to Men concerning: And ſuch we ſhall find the mat- 
ters which Gop hath revealed in his Word to be, which either concern 
the rectifying our apprehenſions of his Nature, or making known to 
Men their ſtate and condition, or diſcovering the way whereby to a- 
void eternal Miſery. Now which is there of theſe three, which ſuppo- 
ſing Gop to diſcover his Mind to the World, it doth not highly become 
him to {ſpeak to Men of ? 

1. What 1s there which doth more highly concern Men to know 
than Gop himſelf? or what more glorious and excellent obje& could he 
diſcover than himſelf to the World 2 There is nothing certainly which 
ſhould more commend the Scriptures to us, than that thereby we may 
grow more acquainted with Gop; that we may know more of his Na- 
ture, and all his Perfections, and many of the great Reaſons of his a&- 
ings in the World. We may by them underſtand with ſafety what 
the eternal purpoſes of Gop were as to the way of Man's Recovery by 
the death of his Son; we may there ſee and underſtand the great Wil- 
dom of Gop ; not only in the contrivance of the World, and ordering 
of it, but in the gradual Revelations of himſelf to his People, by what 
ſteps he train'd up his Church till the fulneſs of time was come; what his 
Aim was in laying ſuch a load of Ceremonies on his People of the Fews ; 
by what ſteps and degrees he made way for the full revelation of his Will 
to the World by ſpeaking in theſe laſt days by his Son, after he had 
ſpoke at ſundry times and in divers manners by the Prophets, &c. unto the 


Frathbers. In the Scriptures we read the moſt rich and admirable diſcove- 


ries of Divine Goodneſs, and all the ways and methods he uſeth in allur- 
ing Sinners to himſelf ; with what Majeſty he commands, with what 
Condeſcention he intreats, with what importunity he wooes Mens Souls 
to be reconciled to him, with what Favour he imbraceth , with what 
Tenderneſs he chaſtiſeth , with what Bowels he pitieth thoſe who have 
choſen him to be their God ! With what Power he ſupporteth, with 
what Wiſdom he directeth, with what Cordials he refreſheth the Souls 
of ſuch who are dejected under the ſenſe of his diſpleaſure, and yet 
their love is ſincere towards him ! With what profound humility, what 
holy boldneſs, what becoming diſtance, and yet what reſtleſs importu- 
nity do we therein find the Souls of God's People addreſſing themſelves 
to him in Prayer! With what cheerfulneſs do they ſerve him, with what 
confidence do they truſt him, with what reſolution do they adhere to 
him in all ſtreights and difficulties, with what patience do they ſubmit 
to his Will in their greateſt Extremities | How fearful are they of ſinning 
againſt Gop, how careful to pleaſe him, how regardleſs of ſuffering , 
when they muſt chooſe either that or ſinning, how little apprehenfive 
of Mens diſpleaſure, while they enjoy the favor of Gop ! Now all theſe 
things which are ſo fully and pathetically expreſs d in Scripture,” do a- 
bundantly ſet forth to us the exuberancy and/Pleonaſm of GoD's Grace 
and Goodneſs towards his People, which makes them delight ſo much in 
him, and be fo ſenſible of his diſpleaſure. But above all other diſcove- 
ries of God's Goodneſs, his ſending his Son into the World to die for 


Sinners, is that which the Scripture ſets forth with the greateſt Life and 
Bbb Elo- 
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Eloquence. By Eloquence, I mean not an artificial compoſure of Words, 
but thegravity, weight, and perſuaſiveneſs of the matter contain'd in them. 
And what can tend more to melt our frozen Hearts into a current of 
thankful obedience to Gop, than the vigorous reflection of the beams of 
God's Love thro Feſus Chriſt upon us! Was there ever ſo great an expreſ- 
ſion of love heard of! nay, was it poſlible to be 1magin'd, that that Gon 
who perfectly hates ſin, ſhould himſelf offer the pardon of it, and fend 
his Son into the World to ſecure it to the Sinner, who doth ſo heartily 
repent of his Sins, as to deny himſelf, and take up his Croſs and follow 
' rim 1. Chriſt ! Well might the Apoſtle ſay, This is a faithful ſaying, and wor- 
1j. thy of all acceptation, that Feſus Chriſt came into the world to ſave ſin- 
ners. How dry and fapleſs are all the voluminous diſcourſes of Philoſo- 
phers, compar'd with this Sentence! How jejune and unſatisfactory are 
all the Diſcoveries they had of Gop and his Goodneſs, in compariſon 
of what we have by the Goſpel of Chriſt / Well might St. Paul then ſay, 
1 Cor. 2. 2. That he determined to know nothing but Chriſt, and him crucified. Chriſt 
crucified is the Library which triumphant Souls will be {tudying in to all 

eternity. This is the only Library which is the true 'Iafaoy Jois, 
that which cures the Soul of all its Maladies and Diſtempers : other 
Knowledg makes Mens Minds giddy and flatulent ; this ſettles and com- 
poles them: other Knowledg is apt to {well Men into high Conceits 
and Opinions of themſelves ; this brings them to the trueſt view of 
themſelves, and thereby to humility and ſobriety : other Knowledge 
leaves Mens Hearts as it found them ; this alters them and makes them 
better. So tranſcendent an excellency is there in the Knowledg of Chriſt 

crucified above the ſublimeſt ſpeculations in the World. 2 

V. And is not this an ineſtimable Benefit we enjoy by the Scripture, that 

therein we can read and converſe with all theſe expreſſions of God's 
Love and Goodneſs, and that in his own Language? Shall we admire 
and praiſe what we meet with in Heathen Philoſophers, which is ge- 
nerous and handſom ; and ſhall we not adore the infinite fulneſs of the 
Scriptures, which run over with. continued expreſſions of that and a 
higher nature? What folly is it to magnifie thoſe Lean Kine, the Noti- 
ons of Philoſophers, -and contemn the Fat, the Plenty and Fulneſs of 
the Scriptures ? If there be not far more valuable and excellent diſco- 
veries of the Divine Nature and Perfections; if there be not far more 
excellent Directions and Rules of Practice in the ſacred Scriptures, than 
in the ſublimeſt of all the Philoſophers: then let us leave our full ears, 
and feed upon the thin. But certainly no ſober and rational Spirit that 
uts any value upon the Knowledg of Gop, but on the ſame account that 
+ doth praiſe the Diſcourſes of any Philoſophers concerning Gop, he 
cannot but ſet a value of a far higher nature on the Word of Gop. 
And as the Goodneſs of Gop is thus diſcover d in Scripture, ſo is his Ju- 
ſtice and Holineſs : we have therein recorded the moſt remarkable judg- 
ments of Gop upon contumacious Sinners, the ſevereſt denunciations of 
a Judgment to come againſt all that live in Sin, the exacteſt Precepts of 
Holineſs in the World ; and what can be defir'd more to diſcover the 
Holineſs of God, than we find in Scripture concerning Him? If there- 
fore acquaintance with the Nature, Perfections, Deſigns of ſo excellent 
a Being as GoD is, be a thing deſirable to Human Nature; we have the 
greateſt cauſe to admire the excellency, and adore the fulneſs of the 
Scriptures, which give us ſo large, rational and complete account of the 


Being and Attributes of Gop. And which tends yet more to commend 
| the 
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the Scriptures to us, thoſe things which the Scripture doth moſt fully | 
diſcover concerning Gop, do not at all contradi& thoſe prime and com- 
mon Notions which are in our Natures concerning him, but do exceed- 
ingly advance and improve them, and tend the moſt to regulate our Con- 
ceptions and Apprehenſions of Gop, that we may not mifcarry therein, 
as otherwiſe Men are apt to do. For it being natural to Men fo far to 
love themſelves, as to ſet the greateſt value upon thoſe excellencies which 
= think themſelves moſt maſters of: thence Men came to be exceed- 

ingly miſtaken in their Apprehenſions of a Deity, ſome attributing one 
thing as a Perfection, another a different thing, according to their hu- 
mors and inclinations. Thus imperious ſelf-willed Men are apt to cry 
up Gop's abſolute Power and Dominion as his greateſt Perfection; eaſy 
and ſoft-ſpirited Men his Patience angl Goodneſs; ſevere and rigid Men 
his Juſtice and Severity: every one according to his humor and temper, 
making his Gop of his own Complection: and not only ſo, but in things 
remote enough from being Perfections at all; yet becauſe they are ſuch 
things as they prize and value, they ſuppoſe of neceſſity they muſt be 
in Gop, as is evident in the Epicureans Aleggtia, by which they ex- 
cluded Providence, as hath been already obſerv'd. And withal confider- 

ing how very difficult it is for one who really believes that Gop is of a 

ure, juſt, and holy Nature, and that he hath grievouſly offended him 
by his fins, to believe that this Gop will pardon him upon true repen- 
tance : It is thence neceſſary that Gop ſhould make known himſelf to 

the World, to prevent our miſ-conceptions of his Nature, and to aſſure a 
ſuſpicious, becauſe guilty Creature, how ready he is to pardon iniquity, 
tranſgreſſion, and fin, to ſuch as unfeignedly repent of their follies, and 
return unto himſelf. Tho the light of Nature may dictate much to 
us of the Benignity and Goodneſ#of the Divine Nature, yet it is hard 
to conceive that that ſhould diſcover further than Gop's general Good- 
neſs to ſuch as pleaſe him: but no foundation can be gathered thence of 
his readineſs to pardon offenders, which being an a& of Grace, muſt 
alone be diſcovered by his Will. I cannot think the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars, are ſuch itinerant Preachers, as to unfold unto us the whole 
Counſel and Will of Gop in reference to Man's acceptance with Gop 
upon repentance. It is not every Star in the Firmament can de that 
which the Star once did to the Wiſe-men, lead them unto Chriſt. The 
Sun in the Heavens is no Parelius to the Sun of Righteouſneſs. The beſt 
Aſtronomer will never find the Day-/tar from on high in the reſt of his 

number. What St. Auſtin ſaid of Tully Works, 1s true of the whole 

Volume of the Creation: There are admirable things to be found in 
them: but the Name of Chriſt is not legible there. The work of Re- 
demprion is not engraven on the works of Providence; if it had, a parti- 
cular Divine Revelation had been unneceſſary, and the Apoſtles were ſent 
on a needleſs errand,which the World had underſtood without their Preach- 


ing, vis. That God was in Chriſt reconciling the World unto himſelf, not impu- 2Cor.$.18, 


ting to Men their treſpaſſes, and hath committed to them the Miniſtry of Re-“ 
conciliation. How was the word of Reconciliation committed to them, if tt 


were common to them with the whole frame of the World? and the Apoftle's Rom. 10. 


Quare elſewhere might have been eaſily anſwer d, How can Men hear wit h- 4 
our a Preacher ? For then they might have known the way of Salvation, 
without any ſpecial Meſſengers ſent to deliver it unto them. I grant that 
God's long fi ering and patience is intended to lead Men to Repentance, 
and that ſome general collections might be made from Providence of the 
N | Bbb 2 | placa- 
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Act. 14. 14 placability of Gop's Nature, and that God never left bimſelf without a 


diene? 5 
2. The Scripture gives the moſt faithful repreſentation of the ſtate and 
condition of the Soul of Man. The World was almoſt loſt in Diſputes 


_ concerning the Nature, Condition, and Immortality of the Soul, before 


Divine Revelation was made known to Mankind by the Goſpel of Chriſt ; 
but Life arid Immortality was brought to light by the Goſpel, and the fu- 
ture ſtate of the Soul of Man, not diſcover d in an uncertain Platonical 
way, but with the greateſt light and evidence from that God who hath 
the ſupreme diſpoſal of Souls, and therefore beſt knows and underſtands 
them. The Scriptures plainly and fully reveal a Judgment to come, in 
which God-willjudg the ſecrets of all Hearts, when every one muſt give an 
account of himſelf unto God, and Gop will call Men to give an account of 
their ſtewardſhip here, of all the Receipts they have had from him, and 
the Expences they have been at, and the Improvements they have made 
of the Talents he put into their hands. So that the Goſpel of Chriſt. is 
the fulleſt Inſtrument of diſcovery of the certainty of the future ſtate 
of the Soul, and the conditions which abide it, upon its being diſlodg'd 
from the Body. But this is not all which the Scripture diſcovers. as to 
the ſtate of the Soul; for it is not only a Proſpective-glaſs, reaching to 
its future ſtate, but it is the moſt faithful Looking -glaſs, to diſcover all 
the ſpots and deformities of the Soul: And not only ſhews where they 
are, but whence they came, what their nature is, and whither they 
tend. The true Original of all that diſorder and diſcompoſure whic! 

is in the Soul of Man, is only fully and ſatisfactorily given us in the 
Word of God, as hath been Grady prov'd. The nature and working 


of this corruption in Man, had never been ſo clearly manifeſted, had 


not the Law and Will of God been diſcoverd to the World: that is the 
Glaſs whereby we ſee the ſecret workings of thoſe Bees in our Hearts, 


the corruptions of our Natures ; that ſets forth the folly of our Imagina- 


tions, the unrulineſs of our Paſſions, the diſtempers of our Wills, and 
the abundant deceitfulneſs of our Hearts. And it is hard for the Ele- 
phantin ſinner (one of the greateſt magnitude) ſo to trouble theſe Wa- 
ters, as not therein to diſcover the greatneſs: of his own deformities, But 
that which tends moſt to awaken the drowſie, ſenſſeſs Spirits of Men, the 
Scripture doth moſt fully deſcribe the tendency of Corruption, that the 
wages of en is death, and the iſſue of continuance in fin will be the ever- 
laſting miſery of the Soul, in a perpetual ſeparation from the prefence of 


God, and undergoing the-laſhes and ſeveritieg of Conſcience. to all eter- . 
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hity. What a great diſcovery is this of the faithfulneſs of Gop to the 


_ themſelves, of what they have done already, and repent, and RG ſheer 
em, 


Ihe Scriptures diſcover not only matters of importance, but of the VII. 
greateſt depth and myſteriouſneſs. There are many wonderful things in 2. 


henſions, yet others are moſt ſutable to the Dictates of our . 
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Orig. contra As Origen bid Celſus ſee, Ei ul rd ige nj F ou g Cvvolous e νο oa- 


; Celſ. l. 3. 
p. 1335. 


VIII. 


2 Cor. 4. 
31 4 


vaſcedola, AI ibne mos CD dxgolas F NονHuwv, Whether it was not 
the agreeableneſs of the Principles of Faith with the common Notions of Hu- 
man Nature, which prevail'd moſt upon all candid and ingenuous auditors 


of them. And therefore as Socrates ſaid of Heraclitus his Books, What 


he underſtood was excellent, and therefore he ſuppos'd that which he 
did not underſtand was ſo too: ſo ought we to ſay of the Scriptures, If 
thoſe things which are within our capacity be ſo ſutable to our Natures 
and Reaſons, thoſe cannot contradi& our Reaſon which yet are above 
them. There are many things which the Minds of Men were ſufficiently 
aſſurd that they were, yet were to ſeek for ſatisfaction concerning them, 
which they could never have had without Divine Revelation. As the 
Nature of true Happineſs, wherein it lay, and how to be obtain'd, which 
the Philoſophers were ſo puzl'd with, the Scripture gives us full ſatiſ- 
faction concerning it. True contentment under the troubles of Life, 
which the Scripture only acquaints us with the true grounds of; and all 
the preſcriptions of Heathen Moraliſts fall as much ſhort of, as the di- 
rections of an Empyric do of a wiſe and 1kilful Phyſician. Avoiding the fears 
of Death, which can alone be thro' a grounded Expectation of a ſtate of 
Happineſs which Death leads Men to, which cannot be had but thro? 
the right underſtanding of the Word of Gop. Thus we ſee the excel- 
lency of the matters themſelves contain'd in this Revelation of the Mind 
of Gop to the World. | | | 

As the Matters themſelves are of an excellent Nature, ſo is the man- 
ner wherein they are reveal'd in the Scriptures, and that, 

1. In a clear and perſpicuous manner. Not but there may be ſtill ſome 
paſſages which are hard to be underſtood, as being either prophetical, or 
conſiſting of ambiguous Phraſes, or containing matters above our com- 
prehenſion; but all thoſe things which concern the terms of Man's Sal- 
vation are deliver'd with the greateſt evidence and perſpicuity. Who 
cannot underſtand what theſe things mean, What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do juſtly, and to Iove mercy, and to walk humbly with th 
God; that without Faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe God; that without Hole 
neſs none ſhall ſee the Lord; that unleſs we be born again, we can never 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven * Theſe and ſuch like things are fo 
plain and clear, 1 it is nothing but Mens ſhutting their Eyes againſt 


the Light can keep them from underſtanding them: Gop intended theſe 


things as Directions to Men; and is not he able to ſpeak intelligibly 
when he pleaſe? He that made the Tongue, ſhall he not ſpeak fo as to 
be underſtood without an infallible Interpreter? eſpecially when it is his 
deſign to make known to Men the. terms of their eternal Happineſs. 
Will Gop judg Men at the great day for not believing thoſe things 
which they could not underſtand ? Strange! that ever Men ſhould 
judg the Scriptures obſcure in matters neceſſary, when the Scripture ac- 
counts it ſo great a judgment for Men not to underſtand them. F our 
Goſpel be hid, it is hid to them that are loſt; in whom the god of this 
world hath blinded the minds of them which believe not, left the light of 
the glorious Goſpel of Chriſt ſhould ſhine unto them, Sure Lot's door was 
viſible enough, if it were a judgment for the Men of Sodom not to ſee 
it; and the Scriptures then are plain and intelligible enough, if it be 
ſo great a judgment not to underſtand them. 5 

2. In 4 powerful and authoritative manner; as the things contain'd in 
Scripture & not ſo much beg acceptance as command it; in that = 
ole expreſ- 
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fundor of ſoul and ſpirit, and & the joints and marrow, and is a diſcerner 
| Law and intents of the heart. The Word is a Ti gage l diſ- 


reveals it, whoſe Authority extends over the Soul and Conſcience of 
Man in its moſt ſecret and hidden receſſes | 
3. In a pure and unmix'd manner. In all other Writings how good 
ſoever, we ſee a great mixture of Droſs and Gold together : Here is no- 
thing but pure Gold, Diamonds without flaws, Suns without ſpots. 
The moſt current Coins of the World have their Alloys of baſer Metals, 
there is no ſuch mixture in Divine Truths; as they all come from the 
ſame Author, ſo they all have the ſame purity, ere 1s a Urim and 
Thummim upon the whole Scripture, Light and Perfection in every part 
of it. In the Philoſophers we may meet, it may be, with ſome ſcatte- 
red fragments of purer Metal, amidſt abundance of Droſs and impure 
Oar ; here we have whole wedges of Gold, the ſame vein of purity and 
| holineſs running thro the whole Book of Scriptures: ' Hence it is call'd 


the form of ſound words : Here have been no Huckſters to corrupt and 2 Tim. f. 


mix their own Inventions with Divine Truths. © © 


4. In an uniform and agreeable manner. * This I grant is not ſufficient IX. 


of it ſelf to prove the Scriptures to be Divine, becauſe all Men do not 
contradict themſelves in their Writings; but yet there are ſome pecu- 
liar circumſtances to be conſider'd in the agreeableneſs of the parts of 
Scripture to each other, which are not to be found in mere human Wri- 
tings. 1. That this Doctrine was delivered by perſons who lived in diffe- 
rent Ages and Times from each other. Uſually one Age corrects another's 
faults, and we are apt to pity the Ignorance of our Predeceſſors, when it 
may be our Poſterity may think us as ignorant as we do them. But in 


the ſacred Scripture we read not one Age condemning another; we find 


Light ſtill increaſing in the feries of times in Scripture, hut no reflexions 
in any time upon the Ignorance or Weakneſs of the precedent; the dim- 
meſt Light was ſufficient for its Age, and was a ſtep to further diſcoyery. 


Quintilian gives it as the reaſon of the great uncertainty of Grammar gyire. l. i 


Rules, * non analogia dimiſſa celo formam loquendi dedit; that which ch. 6. 
he wanted as to Grammar, we have as to Divine Truths; they are deli- 
ver'd from Heaven, and therefore are always uniform and agreeable to 
each other. | | Ee So | 
2. By Perſons of different intereſts in the World, Gop made choice of 
Men of all ranks to be Inditers of his Oracles, to make it appear it was 
no matter of State-policy or particular intereſt which was contain'd in 
his Word, which Perſons of ſuch different intereſts could not have a- 
bre in as they do. We have Moſes, David, Solomon, Perſons of Royal 
ank and Quality; and can it be any mean * which theſe think 
it their glory to be Penners of ? We have Iſaiab, Daniel, and other 
Perſons of the higheſt Education and Accompliſhments; and can it be 
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any trivial thing which theſe imploy themſelves in? We have Amos, 
and other Prophets in the Old Teſtament, and the Apoſtles in the New, 
of the meaner ſort of Men in the World, yet all theſe join in conſort 
together ; when God tunes the Spirits, all agree in the ſame ſtrain of 
Divine Truths, and give light and harmony to each other, 

3. By perſons in different places and conditions Some in proſperity in 
their own Country, ſome under baniſhment and adverſity, yet all agree- 
ing in the ſame ſubſtance of Doctrine; of which no alteration we ſee 
was made either for the flattery of thoſe in power, or for avoiding miſe- 
ries and calamities. And 5102 all the different diſpenſations before, 
under and after the Law, tho''the management of things was different, 

et the Doctrine and Deſign was for Subſtance the ſame in all. All the 
ifferent Diſpenſations agree in the ſame common Principles of Religion; 
the ſame ground of acceptance with Gop, and obligation to duty, was 
common to all, tho the peculiar inſtances wherein Gop was ſerv'd might 
be different, according to: the Ages of growth in the Church of God. 
So that this great uniformity confider'd in theſe circumſtances, is an Ar- 
gument that theſe things came originally from the ſame Spirit, tho? con- 

vey'd thro different Inſtruments to the knowledg of the World. 
5. In a perſuaſive and convincing manner and that theſe ways. 
1. Bringing Divine Truths down to our 2 clothing ſpiritual matter 
in familiar expreſſions and ſimilitudes, that ſo they might have the eaſier 
admiſſion into our Minds. 2. Propounding things as our imereſt which 
are our duty. Thence God ſo frequently in Scripture recommends our 
Duties to us under all thoſe motives which are wont to have the greateſt 
force on the Minds of Men ; and annexeth gracious Promiſes to our Per- 
formance of them; and thoſe of the moſt weighty and concerning things. 
Of Grace, Favor, Protection, Deliverance, Audience of Prayers, and Eter- 
nal Happineſs : and if theſe will not prevail with Men, what Motives 
will? 3. Courting us to Obedience, when he might not only command us 
to obey, but puniſh preſently for diſobedience. Hence are all thoſe moſt 
thetical and affectionate ſtrains we read in Scripture. O that there was 
Deut. 3. ſuch a heart within them, that they would fear me and keep all my com- 
*%*  mandments always, that it might go well with them, and with their chil- 
Jer. 13-27. dren after them. Wo unto thee, O Feruſalem, wilt thou not be made 
Ezck. 33. clean? when ſball it once be & Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways, 
„for why will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael? How ſhall I give thee up, 
Hoſ. 11.8. Ephraim? how ſhall I deliver thee, Iſrael ? bow ſball I make thee as Ad- 
mah ? bow ſhall I ſet thee as Zeboim ? mine heart is turned within me, 
Matth. 23. ny repentings are kindled together. O Jeruſalem, Feruſalem, how often 
py” would I haue gathered thy children together, as a hen gathereth her chic- 
"= kens under her wings, and ye would not. What Majeſty, and yet what 
{weetneſs and eſcenſion is there in theſe expreſſions? What obſti- 
nacy and rebellion is it in Men for them to ſtand out againſt God, when 
he thus comes down from his Throne of Majeſty, and wooes rebellious 
Sinners to return unto him that they may be pardoned ? Such a match- 
leſs and unparallel'd ſtrain of Rhetoric is there in the Scripture, far a- 
bove the Art and Inſinuations of the moſt admired Orarors. Thus we 
ſee the peculiar excellency of the manner wherein the matters contain'd 
in Scripture are reveal'd to us. Thus we have conſider'd the Excellency 

of the Scripture, as it 1s a Diſcovery of God's Mind to the World, 

X. The Scriptures may be conſidered as a Rule of Life, or as a Law of 


2. God, which is given for the Government of the Lives of Men, and 
1 4 therein 
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therein the Excellency of it lies in the Nature of the Duties, and the 
Encouragements to the Practice of them. 45 „„ | 

1. In the Nature of the Duties requir'd, which are moſt becoming Gon 
to require, moſt reaſonable for us to perform. | | 

1. Meſt becoming God to require, as they are moſt ſutable and agree- 
able to the Divine Nature, the imitation of which in our Actions, is the 
ſubſtance of our Religion. Imitation of him in his Goodneſs and Holi- 
_ neſs, by our conſtant Endeavours of mortifying Sin, and growing in 
Grace and Piety. In his Grace and Mercy, by our kindneſs to all Men, 
forgiving the injuries Men do unto us, doing good to our greateſt enemies. 
In his Juſtice and Equity, by doing as we would be done by, and keeping 4 
conſcience void of off ence towards Gop and towards Men. The firſt 1 
in the Duties of the firſt, the other the Duties of the ſecond Table. 41! 
atts of piety towards Go, are a part of Juſtice ; for, as Tully ſaith, Quid 
aliud eſt pietas, niſi juſtitia adverſus Deos? and ſo our loving GoD with 
our whole hearts, our intire and ſincere obedience to his Will, is a part of 
Natural Juſtice ; for thereby we do but render unto Gop that which is 
his due from us as we are his Creatures, We ſee then the whole Duty 
of Man, the fearing GoD and keeping his Commanaments, is as neceſſary 
a part of Juſtice, as the rendring to every Man his own is, | 

2. They are moſt reaſonable for us to perform, in that, 1. Religion 
is not only a ſervice of the reaſonable Faculties which are imploy'd the 
moſt in it, the commands of the Scripture reaching the heart moſt in it, 
and the ſervice requir d being a ſpiritual Service, not lying in Meats and 
Drinks, or any outward Obſervations, but in a ſanctifyd temper of Heart 
and Mind, which diſcovers it ſelf in the courſe of a Chriſtian's Life: 
But, 2. The Service it ſelf of Religion is reaſonable ; the Commands of 
the Goſpel are ſuch as no Man's Reaſon which conſiders them can doubt 
of the excellency of them. All Natural Worſhip is founded on the Di- 
Rates of Nature, all inſtituted Worſhip on God's revealed Will ; and it 
is one of the prime Dictates of Nature, that God muſt be univerſally 
obey'd. Beſides, God requires nothing but what is apparently Man's 
intereſt to do; God prohibits nothing but what will deſtroy him if he 
doth it; ſo. that the Commands of the Scripfhres are very juſt and rea- 
ſonable. | " | = 
2. The Encouragements are more than proportionable to the difficulty 
of Obedience. God's Commands are in themſelves eafie, and moſt ſutable 
to our Natures. What more rational for a Creature than to obey his 
Maker? All the difficulty of Religion ariſeth from the corruption of 
Nature. Now God, to encourage Men to conquer the difficulties arifing 
thence, hath propounded the ſtrongeſt Motives and moſt prevailing Ar- 
guments to Obedience. Such are the conſiderations of God's Love and 
Goodneſs manifeſted to the World, by ſending his Son into it, to die 
for Sinners, and'to give them an example which they are to follow, and 
by his readineſs thro him to pardon the fins, and accept the Perſons of 
ſuch who ſo receive him as to walk in him, and by his Promiſes of Grace 
to aſſiſt them in the wreſtling with the enemies of their Salvation. And 
to all. theſe add that glorious and unconceivable reward which God hath 
promis'd to all thoſe who ſincerely obey him; and by theſe things we 
ſee how muth the encouragements over-weigh the difficulties, and that 
none can make the leaſt pretence that there is not motive ſufficient to 
down-weigh the troubles which attend the exerciſe of Obedience to the 
Will of God. Thus we ſee what a peculiar excellency there is in the 
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Seriptures as a Rule of Life, above all the Precepts of mere Moralifts 


the foundation of Obedience being laid deeper in Man's Obligation to 
ſerve his Maker, the practice of Obedience being carry'd higher in thoſe 
moſt holy Precepts which are in Scripture, the reward of Obedience be- 
ing incomparably greater than what Men are able to conceive, much 
leſs to promiſe or beſtow. | 
The Excellency of the Scriptures appears, as they contain in them a 
Covenant of Grace, or the Tranſactions between Gop and Man, in or- 
der to his eternal Happineſs. The more memorable any Tranſactions 
are, the more valuable are any authentic Records of them. The Scrip- 
tures contain in them the Magna Charta of Heaven, an Act of Pardon 
with the Royal Aſſent of Heaven, a Proclamation of Good-will from Gop 
towards Men; and can we then ſet too great a value on that which con- 
tains all the remarkable paſſages between Gop and the Souls of Men, in 
order to their Felicity, from the beginning of the World? Can we think, 
ſince there is a Gop in the World of infinite Goodneſs, that he ſhould 
ſuffer all Mankind to periſh inevitably, without his propounding any 
means for eſcaping of eternal Miſery? Is Gop fo good to Men as to 
this preſent Life; and can we think if Man's Soul be immortal, as we 
have prov'd it is, that he ſhould wholly negle& any offer of Good to 
Men as to their eternal Welfare? Or is it poſſible to imagine that Man 
ſhould be happy in another World without Gop's promiſing it, and pre- 
ſcribing conditions in order to it? If ſo, then this Happineſs is no free 
ift of Gop, unleſs he hath the beſtowing and promiſing of it; and 
Man is no rational Agent, unleſs a Reward fuppoſe conditions to be per- 
form'd in order to the obtaining it; or Man may be bound to conditions 


vuvhich were never requir d of him; or if they muſt be requir'd, then there 


muſt be a Revelation of Gop's Will, whereby he doth require them: 
And if ſo, then there are ſome Records extant of the Tranſactions be- 
tween Go and Man, in order to his eternal Happineſs :. For what rea- 
ſon can we have to imagine that ſuch Records, it once extant, ſhould 
not continue ſtill, eſpecially ſince the ſame Goodneſs of Gop is engag'd 
to preſerve ſuch Records, which at firſt did cauſe them to be indited? 
Suppoſing then ſuch Recoggs, extant ſomewhere in the World of theſe 
grand Tranſactions between Gop and Mens Souls, our buſineſs is brought 
to a Period; for what other Records are there in the World that can in 


the leaſt vye with the Scriptures, as to the giving ſo juſt an aceount of 


all the Tranſactions between Gop and Men from the foundation of the 
World, which gives us all the ſteps, methods and ways whereby Gop 
hath made known his Mind and Will to the World, in order to Man's 
eternal Salvation. It remains only then that we adore and magnifie the 
Goodneſs of Gop in making known his Will to us, and that we ſet a va- 
lue and eſteem on the Scriptures, as on the only authentick Inſtruments 
of that Grand Charter 4 Peace, which God hath reveal'd in order to 


Man's eternal Happin 
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Dis couksE I. 


The General P rejud ices againſt Religion in our Age examin'd ; 
end the old Atheiſtical Hypotheſes conſider d. 


EF ORE I come to the particular Vindication of the Truth and 
Authority of the Holy Scriptures, which is my chief Deſign, it 
will be neceſſary to remove, if poſſible, the common and gene- 

ral Prejudices againſt Religion in this Age, as if it were only 
2 cunning Artifice of ſome bees; Perſons to ſupport their own intereſt 
by deceiving the reſt of Mankind. If this were the truth of the caſe, 
none ought to be blam'd for their Contempt of Religion; nor for their 


endeavors to fet the Minds of Men free from the uneaſineſs and flavery ' 


of a ſuperſtitious and groundleſs Fear, For this muſt be all that is im- 
ply'd in Religion, if it were at firſt begun, and is ſtill carry'd on by the 
Craft of ſome Men, and the Folly of the. reſt. But fuch an imputation 
as this ought to be very well grounded, becauſe it reflects on all Man- 
kind (a very few .excepted) and ought in common juſtice to be prow'd 
by the moſt clear and convincing Evidence; becauſe no Men have any 
reaſon to preſume ſo far upon their own Wit and Capacity above all o- 
thers, as to take it for granted, that the reſt of Mankind are either Fools 
or Knaves, For this is the meaning of thoſe who go about to perſuade 
others, that Religion is nothing but an Impoſture, that hath appear d un- 
der ſeveral ſhapes and diſguiſes; but ſtill the Machine is the 2 and 
the ſame Defign carry d on by the different Actors, according to the Hu- 
mor and Inclination of ſeveral Ages. | G7. 

I could be glad, that all this might juſtly be look'd on as a feign'd 
caſe, only for a better Introduction to the following Diſcourſes ; but 
none that live in our Age, and underſtand the too great prevalency of 
Scepticiſm and Infidelity in it, can apprehend it ta be fo. And therefore 
I ſhall lay down the true ſtate of the preſent Caſe, with reſpect to Reli- 
gion in general, It cannot be deny'd by the greateſt Enemies to it, that 
there is ſtill a general Belief of the truth of it among Mankind, however 
they differ in their particular Notions about it. For this cannot be look d 
on as a new Thing, or an Invention of the preſent Age, ſince it is ma- 
nifeſt by the undoubted Hiſtory of former Times, that the ſame founda- 
tions of Religion have been generally receiv'd by Mankind ; by which 
I underſtand the Being of Gop and Providence, and the Rewards and 
Puniſhments of a future State; but. * not ſo, but that there have been 
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in ſeveral Ages ſuch as have gone about to unſettle Mens Minds about 
them, and to repreſent them as an invention of Politicians to keep the 
World in greater Awe: But they have not met with ſucli ſucceſs as 
they expected In their Diſcoveries ; for they have been oppos'd by the 
wiſeſt and moſt thoughtful Men in the ſeveral Ages they appear'd in; 
and the generality of Mankind continu'd in the ſame Belief which they 
had before. And yet they had then the ſame inclinations to Eaſe and 
Pleaſure, as they now have, and would have been as willing to be rid of 
the terrible apprehenſions of Gop and another World, they had the 
ſame value and eſteem for themſelves and their own intereſts, and hated 
all ſuch as defign'd to cheat them; they fell into warm Diſputes and 
violent Heats about ſome particular Parts and Modes of Religion, which 
are apt to make them call all the reſt into queſtion : Yet under all theſe 
diſadvantages, the Foundations of Religion have been preſerv'd among 
them ; and Mankind cannot be brought to look on them as an Impoſture. 
But thoſe who think ſo, are forc'd in great meaſure to conceal their 
thoughts, and to put on diſguiſes to the World, that they may appear to 
be of another Mind than really they are. | 

Whence then comes it to paſs, that thoſe who are averſe to the Practice 
of Religion, yet cannot be brought to ſhake off the Principles of it? 
That thoſe who are otherwiſe ſo fond of their own eaſe and intereſt, 
ſhould abhor thoſe Atheiſtical Principles, which are ſaid to be very much 
for the advantage of both? That thoſe Nations which have had no com- 

munication with each other, and differ ſo much from one another in 
Languages, Cuſtoms, and Modes of Religion, yet agree in the ſame 
common ſenſe of Gop, and a future ſtate > | 
- It is a ridiculous thing for any to pretend to make our Religion to be 
an Impoſture, unleſs they can firſt give a juſt and ſatisfactory account of 
theſe things. 4; | | n 

All that I can meet with to that purpoſe may be reduc d to theſe three 
Heads ; which contain the great Atheiſtical Pretences of this Age. 

I. That the Notions of Religion were firſt ſtarted among rude and 
barbarous People by Politicians, to keep the People in better awe ; and 
that the Prie/?s found it their intereſt to ſupport them, becauſe they were 
ſupported by them. __ bt „ | 

II. That there are ſome Peculiar Qualities in Mankind, which join'd 
with their Ignorance and Fear, tend to preſerve that ſeed of Religion which 
is in Man, and no other living Creature. Cs ELON ae, 

III. That the Conſent of Mankind is not ſo great, as is pretended, 
there being ſeveral Nations now known by the late diſcoveries, which 
have no ſenſe or notion of Gop, or a future ſtate. ' pe. 
Theſe are the things, which I ſhall now make it my buſineſs to in- 
quire into; and thereby ſhew the vanity and folly of theſe general Pre- 
judices againſt Religion. b 

I begin with the firſt, That Religion was firſt invented and carry'd on 
by Politicians and Prieſts, who aim'd only at keeping the World in better 
awe, and Themſelves in a better condition. This hath been ſuggeſted: 
by Atheiſtical Perſons in all Ages, where they have dar'd to appear; and 
was thought the moſt plauſible Artifice to draw in the People to their 
party; for no Men love to be impos'd upon, eſpecially in what concerns 
their eaſe and intereſt : But they were not able to make out the Perſons, 
Times, or Places, when the Notions of Religion were tirſt ſpread among 
Mankind. For they could never produce any inſtances of Perſons _ 
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defign'd to impoſe upon Mankind in matters of Religion, but they found 

the general Principles of Religion were entertain'd among them — 

as will appear by the following Examples of the Egyptian and Greeks, 

which are moſt inſiſted upon. | $0 | 
The „ e are ſaid by Lucian to have been the firſt who ſer up Laien. de 

Religious Worſhip ; and Herodotus ſeems to be of the ſame opinion. Plu- ctr Ig 

tarch ſaith it was done by O/iris, and Diodorus Siculus ſaith it was directed 2. 4. 

_ by Hermes, who 1was a great Politician, and chief Counſellor to Oſiris. But CE | 
all that Diodorus faith, is, that he brought the Honors and Services of the Ofiride. 

Gods into Order; which ſuppoſes that there was Religion among them P24. Sat. 

before, but he methodiz'd it. And if we believe Sanchoniathon, who Euſeb.Prep. 

makes him firſt Counſellor to Cronus Father to Miſor or Oſiris, he began E |. 1. 

the Symbolical Images of the Gods,” which caus'd ſuch confuſion in their 31,54. 

Worſhip afterwards. Diodorus ſaith that Oſiris built Thebes or Dioſpolis, de 1/4. & 

where there was a Temple to the Immortal God that made the World, as — we 

appears by the Teſtimonies both of Plutarch and Porphyry. And the for- Eu. I. 3. 

mer obſerves, That the moſt ancient, and univerſal and moſt credible Tra- ge 

dition, both of Law-givers and others, Philoſophers, as well as Poets and ib. 5. 369. 

Divines, was, that the World was not made by chance, without a Mind 

and Reaſon to order and govern it. From whence it follows, That be- 

fore ſuch Politicians took upon them to order matters of Religion, there 

was a generally receiv'd Tradition of a Divine Being, which made and 

govern'd the World, and was the true foundation on which religious 

Worſhip was built. And the ſame Plutarch in that Diſcaurſe affirms it 

to be an Impious and Atheiſtical Opinion to attribute the Name of GoD to 

inſenſible Matter z and adds, that there is one univerſal Reaſon which go- 

verns the World. Ammianus Marcellinus ſaith, that the firſt beginnings of Ammian. 

Religion were in Egypt long before they were in other parts. Here there- #05 422: 

fore we muſt ſearch out for the firſt laying this deſign by Politicians ;, and 

here we find it fix d upon Hermes Triſmegiſtus, who by the accounts given 

of him, was a very great Man, and that in the beginning of the Eg "gran 
Monarchy. Philo Byblius faith, he was call'd by the Eg yptians Thoth, by uſes. Pr. 

the Phænicians Taautus, by the Greeks Hermes: He flouriſh'd, he ſaith, 2. . 1. 

with great reputation for Wiſdom among the Phœnicians; who it ſeems at 1 
that time were under the Government of Cronus Father to Oſiris (or Mi- 

ſor, as they call'd him from Miſraim, the Son of Ham, who firſt peopled 

thoſe Countries.) And ſo far there is nothing improbable in the Story: 

For the ſame Perſon being of an extraordinary Capacity, might be in fa- 

vor both with Cronus in Phenicia, and with Oſiris afterwards in Egypt. 

Hut he goeth on, and faith, That Taautus was the firſt who took the mar- Tig les 

ters of religious Worſhip out of the hands of _ unſkilful Men, and brought g,,%c.o 

them into . Method and Order. So that we find plainly there was Re- e 1 N 

ligion among the People before: But this wiſe Politician thought he Nei, 
could manage it better, if he appointed the Rites of publick Worſhip, ſo ds men- 
as to be moſt ſerviceable to Government; and for that end he ſet up the — 
worſhip of Princes after their Death (eſpecially of O/ris, after his being — 2 
cut in pieces by his Brother, and joyn'd their Names with thoſe of 

the Stars, as viſible Deities; and of ſome Animals, as ſo many living 

Images of their Gods. And herein, as far as we can find, lay the poli- 

tick invention of Hermes Triſinegiſtus; not in the firſt planting the prin- 

ciples of Religion, but in turning them that way, as he thought would 

ſerve beſt to the ends of Government, by raiſing a high veneration for 

deceas'd Monarchs, and deifying ſuch —_ as they thought moſt uſeful 
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to Mankind. This was indeed playing the Politician with Religion. But 
t there was a fenſe of Religion before among the People, not only 
appears by the former Saying of Philo! Byblius, but by another in his 
Proem to Sanchoniathon ; where he faith, That the Phoenicians and Egyp- 
tians agreed (from whom other Nations took it up) #0 worſhip thoſe as 
K-25 their chief Gods,” which were moft uſeful to Mankind; and to this purpoſe 
eee Ka they turn d the Temples already ſtanding, and eretted Pillars ani Statues 
. US l . 5 | : 
yasc wile to their Memories, and made Feſtivals to them. From whence it appears 
ou ag that there were Rites of publick Worſhip among them before; but that 
e, Hermes caus'd them to be imploy'd this way, joining the Worſhip of 
the Stars and their Kings together. eee T0067 
But there are two very different accounts concerning that Religion 
which was firſt ſetled by Hermes in Egypt. The one is of thoſe who be- 
lieve there are ſome remainders of the old Egyptian Doctrine in the Tr1ſ- 
 megiſtick Books, tho with many additions and interpolations. And their 
Opinion is, that under all the popular Diſguiſes and ſuperſtitious Cere- 
monies for amuſing the Common People, he did cover the true Principles 
of Natural Religion, aſſerting the Being and Providence of Gop, and 
the Immortality of Souls. And for this, they produce not only divers 
paſſages in thoſe Books of Hermes, which were known in the Egyptian 
times, while their Prieſts were yet in being to have contradicted them, 
if they had publiſh'd Falſhoods under fo great a Name; but from the 
Teſtimonies of Plutarch and Iamblicus, which cannot be ſuſpected: To 
which the Opinions of Pythagoras and Plato, who ſojourn'd ſo long a- 
mong the Egyptian Prieſts to learn their Doctrine, may be added. But 
it is not pretended that in thoſe times this was the common and profefs'd 
Religion among the People; but that it was kept up as 4 Secret, not to 
be communicated but only to ſuch who were prepar'd for it. According 
to this opinion, the deſign of Hermes was not to eſtabliſh any true Reli- 
gion among the People, but to entertain them with Pomp, and Sacritices, 
Plutaxch. and Ceremonies ; and (as ſome in Plutarch and Diodorus think) to keep 
99 up a difference among them about the ſacred Animals, to ſecure them 
Ir. p. 380. : . . , 
Diod. Sic, from an univerſal Conſpiracy againſt the Monarchy. But if the true 
1. Notions of Gop, and Providence, and another World, were preſerv'd 
among the Prieſts, eſpecially at Dioſpolis, or the famous Thebes, where 
the chief of their reſidence was; then it appears, that theſe were not ſcat- 
ter'd among the Common People, by Prieſts and Politicians ;, but were 
kept ſecret, as not ſo fit for their capacities, which would go no further 
than viſible Deities, and a pompous Worſhip. So that the True Prin- 
ciples of Religion were not ſow'd by them to ſerve their ends, hut the 
Corruptions of it, in order to the pleaſing and entertaining the ſenſes 
and devotions of the Common People, who they knew were moſt affected 
with what was moſt agreeable to their ſuperſtitious fancies. And there 
was much more of Policy than Religion, in keeping the Beſt parts of it 
from the knowledg of the People : but the Politicians knew very well, 
thoſe would not ferve their turn ſo well as the fopperies of their Su- 
perſtition. 1 | 
But there is another opinion which depends moſt upon the credit of 
Philo Byblius, who liv'd about Hadrian's time. This Man being learned, 
Had a mind to make ſome noiſe in the World with the Antiquities of his 
own Country (for Byblus was a Phenician Town.) He found the Fewiſh 
Antiquities aſſerted by Joſephs and others, and the Egyptian by Apion ; 
and now he thought was a fit time to vie with them both. To that 
<. : end, 
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end, he produces Nine Books of the Phanician Antiquities, written, as he 
pretended, long ſince by Sanchoniat hon, and tranſlated by him inte Gageb; © 
which he pretends ro have found after @ moſt diligent ſearch into the Phos- le reh. 
nician Monuments. And to make it appear how eredible this account of... 
Sanchoniathan was, he faith, He took it out of the Recerds of Cities, aud 

the Monuments of Temples \ which were kept up in the ſacred Anmonian 
Letters. And this Man is very mueh cammended by: Pepe writing Cel. 10. 
againſt the Chriſtians for his Antiquity and Feracity, What ground there 

is for theſe Pretences may be examin'd afterwards 4; I am now: only to 
conſider the Scheme of Religion, which is praduc'd with ſo muck pomp ; 

and yet the Author of it, whoever he was, was neither Divine, Phile- 

ſopher, nor Politician, for it is one of the rankeſt and maſt inſipid pieces of 
Atheiſm that is to be found in Antiquity, And Farglur could: net but 

deteſt it, unleſs he had producd it in ſpite to the Gþriſtieng,: Her he 

doth on all occaſions declare not only his belief of Gen and Pravidenee, 

but that he was the Maker of the World; as Holſtenius hath mada it ap- 

pear in his Life, cap. 9. and it is well known that he was a prefeſs d Ple- 

roniſt. But let us now ſee what an account we have from this Fi 
Scheme, about the making of the World. * At firſt there was a dark, 

« confus'd, reſtleſs Chaos, which was agitated. for a long time, and no- 
„thing came of it. At length a mixture happened, and this was the 

<« firſt principle of making the Univerſe ; but it was ignorant of its gon 

« making. From this Mixture came Mat, or a flimy kind of ſubſtaneę, 

« out of which iſſued the Generation of all things, There were ſame 

« Animals which had no Senſe, out of which came thoſe which had Un- 

« derſtanding, and were called Zophaſemin, i. e. Behalders of the Hea- 

<« vens, and were made in the figure of an Egg : and the Mt ſhined 
forth, and the Sun and Moon and great Stars appear d. But it ſeems 

ce thoſe living Creatures were faſt aſleep, till they were awaked by dread- 

“ ful Thunders, and then they began to beſtir themſelves. This is the 

ſhort account of this matter, which depends not, we are told, on San- 
choniathon's Authority; but be took it out of the Records Taautus hin- 
ſelf. And fo we have the Original of the World according to his an- 

cient Hermes. And if this were his true Doctrine, it is one of the moſt 

abſurd and ſenſleſs pieces of Atheiſm, and tends directly to oyerthrow all 
Religion in the World, For can any thing do it more effectually, than to 
ſuppoſe that there was nothing originally in the World but ſtupid Matter; 

which by its own motion, without a God to give and direct it, ſhould 
produce the Heavens and Earth, and all living Creatures; and that Senſ- 
leſs Creatures ſhould beget thoſe that had Underſtanding ; and thele not 
capable of acting, till they were thoroughly awaked by cracks of Thun- 

der? Can we imagin this Taautus to have been any deep. Philoſopher or 
Politician, by ſetting down ſuch extravagant and unreaſonable ſuppoſi- 

tions as theſe ? But let us ſee how it was poſſible for him to advance any 

thing like Religion upon theſe grounds: He muſt be a Politician indeed 

that could do it. The firſt Men, he faith, conſecrated the Fruits of the 
Earth, by which they liv'd, and worſhip'd them, and made oblations to . — 
them. This was a very notable beginning of Religion, according to this rem eſſe 
admirable Politician, fo Mankind to worſhip what they deyour'd, But puts, ut 
Cotta in Cicero thought * No Man could be ſo mad to warſbip what be yea 
did eat. But he ſaith, That theſe notions of Norſbip were ſutable to —— 9 7 
their weakneſs and puſillanimity. This doth not give any.account, how Cicero de 
they came to have any — of Divine Worſhip at all. What — 3 
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there in the Plants, which made them give ſuch Reverence and Devotion 
to them ? They ſaw how they grew out of the Earth, and had no power 
to help themſelves, when they made uſe of them for food. And how 


was it poſſible then to give Divine Worſhip to them? which mult ſup- 


poſe Power at leaſt in what is worſhip'd, or elſe it is a moſt ridiculous 
folly in Mankind to ftoop to things fo much below them. Now this 
original inclination to give Divine Worſhip to ſomething or other, is that 
which argues that there is that which ſome call a Natural Seed of Reli- 
gion in Human Nature ; and muſt come from ſome antecedent Cauſe, 
ſince there could be nothing in theſe Objects of Worſhip, which ſhould 
move them to it; if it had been ſo, as Sanchoniathon repreſents it from 
the ancient Records of Taautus. 18 56 297171 
The two firſt Mortals, he faith, were Fon and Protogonus; and their 


Children were Genus and Genea, who inhabited Phœnicia; and when they 


were ſcorched with the heat, they lift up their hands to the Sun, whom 
they believ'd to be the Lord of Heaven, and called him Beel-famen, the 
ſame, ſaith he, 'zobom the Greeks call Zde. But how came they to ima- 
gin any Lord of Heaven, if they knew that the Sun was made ont of 


ſenſleſs Matter, as well as themſelves? It may be ſaid, That they being 


weak and ignorant, did not know it. But how then came their poſterity 
to know it, if the very firſt Race of Mankind were ignorant of it > By 
what means came Taautus to be ſo well inform'd? Revelation cannot 
be pretended, for that ſuppoſes what they deny, vis. a Supreme Being, 
above Matter, which hath Underſtanding, and gives it to Mankind. But 
hereMankind come to be underſtanding Creatures, by being born of Ani- 
mals that had no Senfe : which is a moſt unreaſonable Suppoſition. 
They could not have it by original Tradition; for that fails in the Foun- 
tain-head, if the firſt pair of Mortals knew nothing of it. Then they 
muſt find it out by Reaſon : and how was that poſſible, if there was 
no Maker of the World, that there ſhould be a Lord of Heaven 2 It is 
a remarkable Saying of Ariſtotle obſerv'd by Cicero, (who ſaw ſeveral of 
his pieces which we have not, after they were brought to Rome by Sylla, 
and put into order by Andronicus Rhodius) That if there were Men bred 
under ground, and had there all conveniencies of Life, without coming 
upon the ſurface of the Earth; but ſhould only hear that there was a 
Gop and a Divine Power; and afterwards theſe Perſons ſhould come 
out of their Caves, and behold the Earth, Sea, and the Heavens, the 
greatneſs of the Clouds, the force of the Wind, the bulk, and beauty, 
and influence of the Sun, with the orderly motions and courſes of the 
heavenly Bodies: rhey could not but think, not only that there was a 


Divine Power, but that theſe things were the effects of it. And why 


ſhould there not have been the ſame thoughts in this firſt Race of Man- 
kind, unleſs we can ſuppoſe that they had never heard of any ſuch thing 
as Gop, or a Divine Power in the World? But then I ask, How they 


- ſhould come to think of worſhipping this Beel-ſamen or Lord of the Hea- 


vens ? for fo he confeſſes they did, and lift up their hands to the Sun. 
What could the lifting up their hands fignify to a ſenſleſs maſs of Fire, 


which lately happened to be united together by chance in one body? If 
he had made Mankind wholly devoid of Religion, till they had been in- 
ſtructed in it by ſome crafty Politician, it had been much more agreeable 


to this Hyporbefis ; but to ſuppoſe them to pray to the Heavenly Bodies 


ſo early, and without any Inſtructor, muſt imply ſome natural appre- 


henſion of a Deity, altho* they were ſo much miſtaken in the Object of 
4 Divine 
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Divine Worſhip. But it is not reaſonable to believe this ſhould have 
been ſo early and ſo univerſal; but that they preſum'd the Sun; Moon; 
and Stars to have been the viſible Deities appointed to govern the viſible 
World; and that the Supreme Mind was to be worſhip'd in a way ſu- 
table to his own Excellency, by acts of the Mind; which was the opi- 
nion of many Nations, and ſome of the greateſt Philoſophers: = 
Then he proceeds to relate, how after ſome of their poſterity had 
found out ſome uſeful Inventions as to the conveniences of Life ; after 
their death their Children ere&ed Statues and Pillars to their Memories, 
and worſhip'd and kept annual Feſtivals at them : and that after the 
death of Uranus, and Cronus, and Dagon, and the reſt, Taautus made 
Symbolical Images of them, being made King of Egypt by Cronus ; and 
theſe things he ſaith, the Cabiri, by Taautus his own command, enter d 
into Records, from whence we are to believe that Sanchoniat hon took 
them, and Philo Byblius tranſlated them out of the Phænician Language. 
And Euſebius ſeems not to queſtion the antiquity of them, but prefers 
this plain and ſimple Story far before the Inventions of Poets, or the Al- 
legories of thePhiloſophers. If theſe things were recorded by the Cabiri, 
the Sons of Sydyc, Brother to Miſor, the Father of Taautus, they do not 
ſeem to have conſulted the honour of Taautus; for they make him not 
barely to be chief Counſellor to Cronus, in the defign againſt his Father 
Uranus, but that he made uſe of Magical Arts againſt him, (but they 
do not tell us who invented them, nor upon what principles they could 
be founded, if there were nothing but Matter in the World) and beſides 
this, he advis'd Cronus, having a ſuſpicion of his Brother, to bury him 
alive in the Earth. And one would think ſo great a Politician as Hermes, 
would never have commanded the Cabiri to have preſery'd theſe Stories 
of himſelf and his Anceſtors, e | | 
However, this is the account given by Philo Byblius, out of Sanchonia- 
thon, about the firſt planting Religion by Hermes, who was after wor- 
ſhipped himſelf as a God by the Eg yptians. And now let any one conſider, 
whether this be a reaſonable or tolerable account of the firſt ſowing the 
ſeeds of Religion among Mankind. And yet this was the foundation of that 
ſort of Religion which came out of Phenicia and Egypt into Greece: For 
they pretend to give an account of Uranus and Cronus, or Saturn and his 
Sons, and of Minerva at Athens, to whom Sanchoniathon ſaith, Saturn gave 
the dominion of it ;, but the Greeks, as Philo Byblius complains, confounded 
all with their Fables and Allegories but this, he faith, is the true foun- 
dation which they rais d their Mythology upon. | | 
It is evident by what is ſaid by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus and others, 
that there were ſeveral Colonies that went out of Egypt into Greece, in 
the times of Cecrops, Cadmus, Danaus, and Ereftbeus: and it is very pro- 
bable that they carry d the Eg yptian Superſtitions along with them: but 
the Perſon who is pretended to have ſetled Religion among the Greeks, 
was Orpheus, who is ſaid to have reduc them firſt from Barbariſm, and 
then to have model'd Religion among them, and to have brought out of 
Ez ypt the Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, and the Rewards and 
Puniſhments of a Future State. | ; 
This muſt therefore be more particularly inquired into. Orpheus is 


reported to have beem a Man of Quality in his own Country of Thrace, * Plin. l. 4. 


his Father having a Command over a ſmall Territory there, called Sicho- 


nia, * faith Pliny, near the Mountain Rhodope, whence he had his Title l. 1. & 4. 


Rhodopeius Orpheus. But + Diodorus Siculus ſaith, That when he had ac- — 1 
= | compliſhed .. 3 
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compliſhed himſelf at home, be went into Egypt; and from thence brought 
the greateſt part of the Egyptian Myſteries into Greece, only changing the 
Names from Ofiris and Iſis, to Bacchus and Ceres; and ſo he did, as to 
L. 10. c. e.the ſlate of the Good and Bad after death, For, faith he , The Elyfian 
Fields for the Good, and the Torments of Hades for the Bad; were both of 
Egyptian original. I do not queſtion but the Egyptian Superſtition was 
in great meaſure the foundation of the Greet; but it is hard to determin 
any thing concerning Orphens, ſince Ariftorle, who was born in Macedonia, 
De Nat. new nothing of bim, as Cicero informs us, and that the Verſes under his 
Den. l. 1. Name were written by @ Pythagorean. Which is not at all improbable. 
But not only Disdorus ſpeaks poſitively about him, but Strabo and Pau- 
ſanias ſeem not at all to queſtion him; and Diogenes Laertius mentions 
an Epitaph upon him at Dior in Macedonia. But I lay no weight on the 
| Verſes under his Name; for Suidas mentions ſeveral antient Poets of 
that Name; and it is allow'd on all hands, that there have been at leaſt 
great Additions and Interpolations in the Verſes that bear the Name of 
Orphens. The Argonautics,” Suidas faith, were written by one Orpheus 
of Crotone, one well acquainted with Piſiſtratus: Others fay, the true 
Author of the Oyphic Poems was Onomacritus, who liv'd about that time; 
and the Deſcent into Hades was written by one Orpheus of Camarine, ſaith 
Snidas, The moſt probable Opinion is that of Ariſtotle, that his Sacred 
Poems were written by a Pythagorean; and therefore the Platoniſts Sy- 
#ianus and Protlus might well boaſt of the agreement of the Orphic and 
Pythagoreun Doctrines. It is no Objection, that there is no ſuch thing 
now to be found in Ariſtotle; for I think Cicero may be truſted, who ſaw 
more of Arifotle than we now have. But I confeſs if Diodorus were not 
deceiv'd by the Eg yprian Prieſts, their mentioning him with Pythagoras, 
Plato, Eudoxns, and Democritus, who were certainly in Egypt, makes it 
very credible, that Orpbeus had been there too, and carry'd many of the 
Ep yprian ſaperſtitions with him: and he might the eaſier ſettle them in 
Greece, becauſe; as Diodorus Sicutus obſerves, he had a particular inte- 
reſt in the Colony which Camus brought, and was much eſteem'd by 
them ; and Cadmus himſelf was originally of Thebes or Dioſpolis; altho' 
Cadmns himſelf might call it after his own Name; or at leaſt the Caſtle, 

which long continued it, when the City was called Thebes. A 
But that Oypbens did not find thoſe parts ſo barbarous, as to be deſti- 
tate of all Religion before, will appear from the account Diodorus Siculus 
272 * himſelf gives of him, vis. That he was very well inſtructed in the Theo. 
ies woe. ogy of his Country before be went into Egypt. How could this be, if 
aoſs a they were a wild and barbarous People, without any ſenſe of Gop and 
. Religion, till he return d and planted it among them ? It's true, he calls 
4, Al- it a Mythology; and what elfe were the Egyptian Doctrines about Oris 
png 44. and 1/5, or about Bacchus and Ceres, as Orpheus chang'd them? But whe- 
5 ther it were a Mythology or not, he calls it a Theology ;, ſuch as was then 
known and thought to be true Doctrine, and J am apt to think, more 
decent and agreeable to their natural notions of Religion, than the My- 
ſteries which Orpheus brought among them from the Epgyprians. Some 
have obſerv'd, that the very Name of Religion among the Greeks was de- 
Tiv'd from the Thracians ( @eroxeia) and ſuch Religion they had among 
them, before Orpheus was born, as Diodorus himſelf confeſſes. Whether 
Zumolris had inſtructed them in Religion before the time of Orpheus, we 
cannot determin, unleſs his time had been better fix d: The Greeks, who 
write 'Pythagoras his Life in favor to themſelves, make Zamolxis his 


Servant; 
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Servant; and that he went from them to inſtruct the Getæ, among 
whom he was honor d as a God, But Herodotus, who extols them as Herodve. 
the maſt valiant and juſt of the Thracians, after he had told the Gee“ 5: © 95: 
Story about Zamolxis being Servant to Pythagoras, he concludes, That 
he thaught him long before Pythagoras. And he faith, chat che Thra- 
cians had that opinion of his Doctrine, that they deſpisd Death, ſay- gp 
ing, they only went to Zamolxis. From whence it. is plain, that the 
Thractens then believed the Immortality of the Soul: and Pomponius © 
Mela faith, that Belief continud among them to his time. But whereas * 1. 2. 
Diodorus Siculus affirms, that Orpheus brought all the Mysholog y about Died. Sic. 
Hades, and the ſtate of the Dead, out of Egypt, and the cuſtams of Burial"; * P. 58, 
there ;, for the Body was to be convey d over tha Lake Acheron by Charon, og 
where on one ſide were pleaſant Fields, and not far off the Temple. of He- 
cate, and Cocytus, and Lethe: I do not deny that Orpheus might add 
particular circumftances from what he had obſerv'd, in Egypt; but that 
the whole Tradition concerning a Future State came from thence, is fo 
ſo far from being true, that the Thracians, the Getæ, and Hyperborei had 
the like Tradition among them; as appears by the Gothic Edda's, where 2 Hh 
we read of the Judgment of another World, and that the Good ſhall dwell” © ®.. 
with Odin in a happy ſtate, and the Bad go to Hellen and Thiffulbeim - 
and n large account is given of the manner of Judicature in the other 
World, from the Braſs Tables of the Hyperborei in the Iſland of Delos, 
which are mention d in tlie Dialogue Axiochus in Plato's Works, And 
however it be not genuine, it is ſufficient to our purpoſe that all this 
Tradition came not out of Egypt. One would think, by the account 
given by Diodorus, that neither Orpheus, nor the Egyptians, believ'd any 
thing at all concerning a Future State: but that only ſome Ceremonies 
were us'd about Burials, wherein the Lives of Men were enquir'd into, 
and Judgment paſs'd upon them; which rhe Hiſtorian thinks more ef- 
fectual for reforming. Mankind, than the Greek or Poetical Fables. But 
that the Egyptians had a real Belief of another State, appears from Diado- 
rus himſelf, For if any Perſon were accus'd before the ſolemn Judica- 
ture, which ſat upon him; if the matter were not-prov'd, the Accuſer 
was ſeverely puniſh'd ; if it were, the Body was depriv'd of Burial: If 
there were no Accuſation, then the Perſon's Virtues were remembred, 
his Piety, Juſtice, Chaſtity, &c. and they concluded with a Prayer, that 
he might be admitted to the bleſſed Society of the Good; and the People 
applauded his Happineſs in that reſpect. But Porphyry, who cannot be 8 
ſuſpected of Forgery in this matter, gives a more particular account of * fe = 
this Prayer, which he faith Eupbantus tranſlated out of the Eg yprion 
Language; and the ſubſtance of it is this: They firſt take out the Bow- 
els, and put them into a Cheſt on purpoſe, and then lift it up towards 
Heaven; and the Perſon to whom it belongs, makes a Prayer in the 
name of the Deceaſed, to the Sun and all the Gods, which give Life to 
Men, that they would receive him into the Society of the immortal Gods. 
For he had piouſly worſhip'd the Gods his Parents had taught him, as 
long as he liv'd ; he had honor'd thoſe from whom he came into the 
World; he had not kill'd, nor injur'd or defrauded any one, nor had 
committed any horrible Wickedneſs ; but if he had offended in eating 
and drinking, it was for the ſake of that which was in that Cheſt z and 
ſo they took that, and threw it into the River, and intombed the reſt of 
the Body. By this we ſee a diſtinction is to be made between the gene- 
ral ſenſe of another Life, and ſome particular Superſtitions, ſuch as thoſe 
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Orpheus carry d into Greece, where they had a notion of another World 
before, as well as in Egypt. For it is not reaſonable to preſume that the 
Greeks ſhould be worſe in this reſpe& than the moſt barbarous Northern 

Ceſ. 1.6. People. For, beſides thoſe already mention'd, Ceſar, and Strabo, and 

Srrabo 14+ Ammianus Marcellinus ſay, that the Druids aſſerted the Immortality of 

Marcelin, Souls; and neither Orphers, nor any out of Fg ypt ever convers'd among 

3. them. 55 0 . 
But ſome in our Age are ſo fond of the Eg yptians, that they will by 

Nobiligi- all means make the Immortality of Souls to be 2 Noble Invention of theirs, 

mumaxtem What is the meaning of this Noble Invention ? Is it that none ever thought 

ventumſuir Of it before them, and all others deriv'd it from them? That appears al- 

Immortali- ready to be otherwiſe, and that very diſtant and remote Nations, who 

N had no communication with theſe Noble Inventors, held the ſame Opi- 

Chron, nions; as might, if it were needful, be prov'd by undoubred Teſtimo- 

P-217- nies, both of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, where neither Orpheus nor the 

Pauſe. in Egyptian Prieſts were ever heard of. And Pauſanias long ſince obſerv'd, 

4 That the Chaldeans and Indians held the ſame, and before the „ IE 4 
Herodor. I. for he makes them the firſt, But Herodotus ſaith, That the Egyptians 
2: 6.123 were the firſt who aſſerted the Immortality of Souls. Not abſolutely ; but 
ſo as to paſs from one Body to another, ill of laft it came into a human Body. 

And of this Noble Invention let the Ep yptians have the due honor; and 

not thoſe Greeks, who, as he ſaith, would deprive them of it. It is great 

Diad. Sie. Pity they ſhould loſe it, ſince Diodorus Siculus ſaith, The Soul of Ofiris 

. p.54 paſt into a Bull, and that is the reaſon why they give ſo much honor to it. 

It cannot be deny d, that ſome Greek Philoſophers of great reputation did 
aſſert the Tranſmigration of Souls, if their Doctrine be not miſrepreſented: 
but neither Pychagoreans nor Platoniſts did hold it univerſally, nor in 
ſuch a manner as is commonly underſtood. For, they held no Tranſmi- 
gration of the Souls of Good Men, which were fit for Happineſs ; but 
aſſerted that they went immediately to Heaven, or a ſtate of Bliſs, as 

Epicharm. may be prov'd by the teſtimonies of Epicharmus, Enpedocles, Plato, and 

— many others: but the difficulty lay about Impure Souls; the Fythago- 

p. 481. renn utterly rejected the poetical Fables about the ſtate of the Dead; 

— nag and therefore they were fore d to think of ſome way of purifying them 

5. aſter Death. They had no Light to direct them, but their own Imagi- 

Peeſis Phi- nation ; and they thought it belt for the ſame Soul to come into another 

92-25 Human Body, to try if it would behave it ſelf better, that it might be 
happy : But for profligate and very wicked Perſons, they told them of 
going into ſuch Beaſts, as were moſt remarkable for thoſe Vices they were 
moſt addicted to; as the Cruel into Tygers and Beafts of Prey; the Vo- 
luptuous into Swine ; the Proud and Vain into Birds; the Idle and Soft 
into Fiſhes. This is the account given, faith Beſſarion, by Timæus in 
his Book de Mundo G. Animd. And when Trapezuntius charg'd Plato 

woiith aſſerting that Brwtes were informed by Human Souls; Cardinal Bef- 

| Beſſar. cont. ſarion, a very learned Greek, utterly denies it, and faith, That Plato doth 
1 not make the Soul of a Man to become the Soul of a Brute; but only that it 
is confined to it as a Priſon for a certain time, but it is not capable of acting 

Long. there for want of proper Organs. So that theſe Philoſophers Opinion 

— was very different from the Eg yptians. But whence came the moſt an- 

xl eu- tient Philoſophers to hold the Immortality of Souls? Had they it from 

% . the Foyptians £ Plutarch ſaith, That Thales was the firſt; not that 


le held the Soul to be immortal; for ſo many did before him; but that 
Plat. 4%, maintained it as a Philoſopher by Reaſon; that is, becauſe it had the 


lac. Phi d 
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Principle of Motion within it ſelf; and ſo could not be ſuppoſed to for- 
{ike it ſelf, or to ceaſe moving by the death of the Body: For, as Ci- 


cero obſerves, a Body is moved by impulſe from another Body; but the cicero Tuſc. 


Soul finds it hath this power wholly within and from it ſelf, and there- 73 
fore is ost,, fs | 18 N 
But Pythagoras 1s ſaid to have learnt this Doctrine in Egypt: He called 
the Soul a ſelf moving Number, ſaith Plutarch in the ſame place, i. e. as 
he well explains it, he puts Number after his myſtical way for Mind - 
and it ſeems very ſtrange to me that ſo great a Man as Ari/totle ſhould 
think Pythagoras ſpake literally of Numbers, as tho any Number could 
move it ſelf. But Plutarch rightly interpreted him, and the latter Py- 
chagoreans from Moderatus Gadetanus made no ſcruple of ſaying that 
Pythagoras expreſſed his ſenſe about immaterial Beings by Numbers and Fi- Porphyr. in 
gures, as having nothing of Matter in them. And it is very probable, he e 
learnt this way from the Symbols and e of the Egyptians. But de Iſid. & 
Cicero ſaith, That he had learnt the Immortality of the Soul from his Maſter 4 l Ly 3g 
Pherecydes, which he confirmed very much. And it is obſervable, that 1. 16. 
he firſt ſuppoſes 2 general conſent of Mankind as to the Immortality of cap. 13. 
Souls, from a very antient Tradition; and then proceeds to the Philoſo- 
phers, who offer d to give Reaſons for aſſerting it, of which he gives an Cop. 12. 
account. And if there were ſuch a general confent from all Antiquity, as 
he aftirms, then this Doctrine could not originally come out of Eg ypr by 
Orpheus into Greece. | bh | 1 | 
Leet us now conſider the ſenſe of Religion or Divine Worſhip among 
the Greeks before Orpheus his time; whether they were ſuch Strangers 
to it, as they muſt be ſuppoſed, if he brought it firſt among them. Plato 
was a very competent Witneſs as to the Old Greeks; and he affirms that Plato in 
the firſt Inhabitants of Greece ſeemd to him to have worſhip'd no other Cahl. 
Gods, but the Sun, Moon, and Earth, and Stars, and the Heavens, as 
moſt barbarous Nations ſtill do. So that here we have the ſame Religion 
in Greece, that was then common to the reſt of the World; . e. the 
Worſhip of Viſible Deities, and ſuch as they apprehended to have the 
greateſt influence upon their Affairs. The heavenly Bodies did ſtrike 
them with aſtoniſhment at their Vaſtneſs, and Beauty, and orderly Mo- 
tion, and the Benefits they continually receiv'd from them; and theſe 
they were moſt ready to pay their Devotions to, as to thoſe which ap- 
pear'd moſt to them; but that which did not appear, was to them, that 
were ſo much govern'd by Senſe, as if it were not. As if we ſuppoſe a 
Prince travelling with his Chariot in the Country, with the Curtains 
drawn up on all ſides, and a great: Retinue about him; the People are 
much ſurprized with ſo great an Appearance, and flock about them to 
ſee to whom they mult pay their Reſpects; and ſeeing no body in the 
Chariot, they turn their eyes to the Attendants; and efpecially to him 
that ſits ſo high in the Coach-box and manages the Horſes ; and imme- 
dately give him that profound Reverence which was only due to the 
Prince himſelf, if he had appear d: Much after this manner it was with 
the Barbarous People, both in Greece and other parts of the World. 
There was ſomething ſo great, as to require Devotion from them ; and 
they looked about them, and could ſee nothing which they thought 
could deſerve it better than the Sun, Moon, and Stars, which were pla- 
ced very high, and were the great Movers which kept all things in their 
order, and made them ſo ſerviceable to them. But this is far from being 
an argument that they had no Religion; it being rather a ſign they had 
= C too 
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too much, but knew not how to govern it. But this was a far more 
reaſonable Worſhip than that which Orpheus or the Old Poets brought in 

among the Greeks, whoſe Stories and Ceremonies were ſo filthy and in- 
decent, as were enough to have turn d the ſtomachs of modeſt and vir- 

tuous Men from any kind of Worſhip, which had the tincture of ſo much 
Obſcenity going along with it. And it is really to be wonder'd at, that 

the Orphick Myſteries and poetical Fables receiv'd among the Greeks, did 

not quite overthrow all Religion among them. For, as Plutarch well 

- — faith, Abſurd Notions of GoD have very bad conſequences both ways ; for 
Ofir. & ſome are plung'd into the depth of Superſlition, and others, to avoid that, 
rim themſelves into Atheiſm. And if there had not been ſome very great 

reaſon in Nature, to have kept the Notion of a DE1TyY in Mens Minds; 

it is hardly conceivable, that under all the horrible Superſtitions of Greece, 

there ſhould be any ſuch thing as a ſenſe of Religion left among them. 

But the evidence of that was ſo great, as made all Men of Underſtanding 

to put any tolerable ſenſe upon thoſe vile Superſtitions, which were ſo 
prevailing in Greece, after the Egyptian Fopperies were brought in among 

them. The Rule they went by was this, That Religion muſt be pre- 

ſerv'd in the World, not to ſerve Politick Ends, but to ſatisfy the Reaſon 

and common Senſe of Mankind; and that fince ſuch a way of Worſhip 

was ſo generally receivd, they were willing to put the beſt conſtructions 

upon it, and to make it ſome way or other ſerve to keep up the ſenſe of © 

-a Divine Power in the management of the World. And of this we have 

a remarkable inſtance in Plutarch, with reſpe& to the Egyptian Myſteries, 

in his Treatiſe of % and Qſiris. He profeſſes at firſt 2 great defire to find 

out the truth of theſe things that concern the knowledg of GoD, it being the 
greateſt Bleſſing GoD can give, and Mankind can receive; and that with- 

ay vn out it Immortality is not Life, but Duration. And the end of all, he ſaith, 
ant gf is the knowledg of the firſt and principal and intellectual Being. But he can 
xvelx # v0 make nothing at all of the Matters of fact with relation to Oſiris and Jie, 
Ie de. which he looks on as very abſurd, and ſo overthrows all the Phenician 
P-352* Scheme of Philo Byblius, who lived much about the ſame time under Tra- 
7. 358. jan: But Plutarth faith, To underſtand thoſe things of a Divine Being lite- 
rally, is fo abſurd and impious, that they deſerve to be ſpit at who offer 

them. And for thoſe, who interpret 75 e things of great Princes in for- 

mer times, who had Divine Honor given them, this, he ſaith, 7s the wayto 
overthrow the natural ſenſe of a Divine Being, and ſo open the way to 
Atheiſm, * confounding God's and Men together; as he ſaith, Eubemerus 
Meſſenius had done. And therefore he was fain to turn all into Alegory, 

to avoid the miſchief of abſurd and impious Opinions concerning that 
Divine Power, which he owned to be in the World; and not only ſo, 

o + but he adds (as is already obferved) that there was a very antient Tradi- 
—_— tion in the World, among all ſorts of Men; and which rar. 4 firm 
Tn S Oce- and unſbaken Belief in the World, not only in common talk, but in their 
aw + T reateſt Myſteries, and that both among Greeks and Barbarians, that the 
— — mverſe was not made by chance, or without reaſon, but that it was made 
* p1a0ob- and governed by it, From whence it follows, that there was ſuch a Tra- 
2; Jen dition among the old Greeks, which did not loſe its Authority, when 


20K, thoſe Myſteries were brought in; and that made the moſt intelligent 


* Perſons to apply them that way. For it ſeems, by the account he gives 

bovesy Of Eubemerns Meſſenius, that Atheiſtical Perſons took great advantages 
E- | 
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from theſe Stories of their Gods; to prove that there wete none at All + 


but only that Great Men in former Ages, that had found out ſome uſl 


Inventions, were deify d after their deaths. Plutarch makes that à Abulbus 


Story, which he tells of his Golden Inſcriptions in Panchaa, to prove the 
truth of his aſſertion, which none ever ſaw beſides himſelf; and he affirnds 


That there were no ſuch Perſons as the Panchei : but others have ſhes 


that there was ſuch a place as Panchæa about Arabia Firtix. And Dis. 


- 


dorus Siculus mentions it as a conſiderable Ifland in the Arabian Sea, and Died. Sicut: 
that the Inhabitants are called Panchæi; and that near the City Panard * 2-220 


there 18 a Temple e e Triphyllius, which was in great veneration 
for its Antiquity and Magnificence, which he deſcribes at large; and 
upon the Mountain there it is ſaid that Uranus of old inhabited; and 
the People were called Triphyllii, from three different Tribes which join d 
there, and were afterwards driven out by Ammon. And to make theStos 
ry of Eubemerns more probable, he faith, the Inhabitants came firſt our 
of Crete in Fupiter's time. So that Plutarch was very much to ſeek, 


when he deny'd that there was any ſuch Place as Panchæa, or ſuch a Per- 


fon as Jupiter Triphylliut. And Diodorus further faith, there was in it 
à golden Pillar in the old 2 eres Letters, wherein there were Inſerip- 
tions cofitaining the Acts of Uranus and Jupiter, and of Diana and 


written by Hermes. Which is a very different account of this matter, 


tho? he intended nothing more, but to let the Greeks know, that the 
worſhip'd ſuch for Gods which had been Men; which was true enough. 
But this did not reach his deſign, according to Plutarch; which was to 


From what Plutarch gives. Some ate willing to excuſe Eubemerus, as 


prove, that there were no other Gods but theſe : ſo Plutarch ranks him Pliterh.. 


with Diagoras Melius and Theodorus, who aid there were no Gods. And 


the Epicurean in Tully ſaid, that Euhemerus deſtroy'd all Religion which 


de Placitit © 
Philof. I. 7. 
Cicer. de 


could not be true, if he had left any Divinity to be worſhip'd. Sextus gf. — | 
Empiricus reckons him among the Atheiſts, and ſaith, he was 4 conceited ad Mathe. 


mer Ages bad been made Gods. Which was ſo evident a thing, that one 
would think none could have been called an Atherff merely upon that 
account. But Jupiter of Crete had been advanc'd a long time to the 


_ higheſt Divine Honor; and conſequently thoſe who went about to dif- 


prove his Worſhip, were thought to deſtroy the Worſhip which belongs 
to the Supreme Gop. But Diodorus Siculus, in a Fragment of his fixth 
Book preſerv'd by Euſebius, gives a very different account of him; and 


Man; but he charges him only with ſaying, That ſome great Men in for-1- 37). 


Enſeb, Pr. 
E 


vang. I. 2. 


that from Eubemerus his own words, vis. That the Antients had deli- „2. 


ver'd to their Poſterity two different Notions of Gods; one of thoſe that 
were Eternal and Immortal, as the Sun, Moon, and Stars, and other 
parts of the Univerſe ; but others were Terreſtrial Gods, that were ſo 
made, becauſe they were Benefactors to Mankind, as Hercules, Bacchus, 
and others. And as to Eubemerus, he faith, that he was a Favorite of 
Caſſander King of Macedonia, by whoſe command he made a Voyage into 


thoſe parts, where he found the things before mention d. But ſome 


learned Men are ſtill of Plutarch's opinion, that Eubemerus his Panchæa Bechare. 


is a mere figment of his ; for which I do not ſee any reaſon ſufficient 2 8. 


eſpecially when the ſame Perſons do allow Sanchoniathon's Phænician An- 
tiquities ; and methinks Eubemerus his account of the Inſcriptions on 
Pillars of the Acts of Uranus and Cronus, and 7. — and Ammon, and 
the Sacred Letters by Hermes, comes ſo near to Philo Byblius, that one 
would think he had compar'd Notes "_ Eubemerus and Diodorus _ 
| 2 ut 
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But their deſign was different in this reſpect, that Sanchoniathon juſtify'd 
the making Men to be Gods; but Fubemerus went about to prove they 
were not Gods, becauſe they had been Men. It is poſſible that the com- 
mon People might account him an Atheiſt for denying Fupiter of Crete 
to. be or — ſaying, that his Sepulchre was to be found. But why 
ſhould Phaarch charge him on this account, when he himſelf ſo much 
finds fault with theſe who made Men to be Gods? He endeavour'd, he 


faith, to avoid the extremes both of Syper/iition and Atheiſm ;, but he 


45 could but endeavour it, when he allow d the Practices of the Greeks and 


Plato de 
TL. l. 10. 


Marmor. 
Arundel. 


Pauſan. in 
Atticis, 


Eg yptians, and only offer'd at ſome forced Interpretations of them, a- 
gainſt the general ſenſe of the Eg yprian Myſteries.,, 

But however it appears from him, that the o Greeks did preſerve the 
antient Tradition of the World not being made by chance, which is the 
foundation of all Religion. And Plato, when he enters upon the Diſ- 
courſe againſt Atheiſm, begins with two things, viz. That the Sun, and 
Moon, and Stars, and the order of Seaſons ſhew'd there was a Go and 
Providence ; and the conſent of all Mankind, Greeks and Barbarians. 
Now, how could Plato have ſaid this of the old Greeks, if they had been 
without any Religion till Orpheus came out of Ez ypr.? And we have 
an evident proof of the practice of Divine Worſhip among them, from 
the Parian Chronicle, where it is faid, That Deucalion after he had eſcaped 
the Flood went to Athens, and there offered a ſolemn Sacrifice for bis De- 
liverance and Pauſanias ſaith, he there built a magnificent Temple. 
Which are ſufficient Evidences of the Religion of the old Greeks, even 
before they had the Name of Helens from the Son of Deucalion. But I 
have not yet done with Diodorus Sicuius, who lets fall ſeveral Inſinua- 
tions, as tho' he were of the mind of Eubemerus Meſſenius; and that the 
old Religion, both in Egypt and elſewhere, was nothing but a Policick 


Contrivance. For in the beginning of his Hiſtory, he pretends to give 


an account of the beginning of all things : but it 1s ſuch a one as plainly 
ſhews he was no friend to Religion; for he takes away the very founda- 
tion of it, by fuppoſing the World to be produc'd without any Intellectual 
Cauſe. He ſaith at firſt there were two Opinions among the Philoſo- 

hers and Hiſtorians : One was, that the World had been always juſt as 
it is; the other, that there was a beginning of Mankind, and of other 
things. But how? This he undertakes to explain after this manner. 
At firſt there was a Chaos, or a confus'd mixture of Heaven and Earth 
and all together ; then follow'd a Separation of Bodies from each other, 
and thence came the preſent Frame of the World. The lighter Bodies 
mov'd forward, as the Air and Fire, by which Motion came the Sun, 
Moon and Stars: But the groſſer and more heavy parts ſubſided together; 
the moiſter made the Sea, and the dry the Earth, which was very moiſt; 
but being quicken'd by the heat of the Sun, ſwell'd up in ſeveral Tu- 
mors with thin Skins containing the Materials of living Creatures, which 
having ſtrength brake thro” thoſe Skins, and thence came all ſorts of Ani- 
mals. But the heat of the Sun and the Winds hardening the Surface of 
the Earth, no more of ſuch Swellings appear'd ; and ſo the Animals are 
ſince continued by Propagation. But the Men which were thus born 


were very wild at firſt, but by degrees they came to underſtand one ano- 


ther, and to find out the conveniencies of Living. This 1s the ſhort 
Abſtra& of the Account he gives, which 1s juſt the Epicurean Hypotheſis 
in other Terms, which was much in vogue in the time of Diodorus Si- 
culus, (which, ſaith Suidas, was that of Auguſtus) eſpecially after 


Liicræ- 
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Luicretius his Poem was in ſuch reputation: For, he ſaith, he very well ůun⸗ 
derſtood the Latin Tongue, and had great helps to his Hiſtory from Rome; 
and whoſoever compares this with Lucretius, will ſcarce find any diffe- 
rence. And Erſebius obſerves, that he does not ſo much as once mention £*66: Pr. 
the Name of Gop in it, but leaves all to Chance and a fortuitous con- f. * ** 
courſe; and as it is expreſs d in Plutarch, where the Epicurean Opinion Plutarch. 
is deliver'd much to the {ame purpoſe, the World is ſaid to have come . 
gether at firſt by a Motion of Atoms without Providence. Where there c. 4. 
muſt be ſomething defective in the beginning, to ſhew this to have been Agua 
the Epicurean Hypotheſis; for as it ſtands, it ſeems to be Plutarch own ler 38 ag- 
opinion, which is directly contrary to what he had ſaid before in the io 
foregoing Chapter, where he blames Anaximander for leaving out the ef- b 
ficient Cauſe ; for, ſaith he, Matter alone can do nothing without it; — & 
. . . $5, | S nya 
And the ſame he repeats againſt Anaximenes, and faith plainly, That a & of 


* 


it is impoſſible that Matter alone thould be the Cauſe of Things, as it is for ,7oe! . 
Metals to form themſel ves into Pots and Cups without an Artiſt. So that e. 
Plutarch muſt be clear'd from that Opinion, which he ſo juſtly oppoſes 3 r=. _ 
and he commends Anaxagoras in a particular manner, for adding Mind ft. 5, 
as the Efficient Cauſe to Matter, which brought it out of confuſion into /. 1. c. 3. 
that order that appears in the World. Pliny ſaith of Diodorus, Apud Gra- Plin. V. H. 
cos defiit nugari; but he only applies it to the Title of his Book, and it “ * © *- 
is not true of the Beginning of it. Pliny himſelf took the World to be L. 2. c. i. 
an Eternal Being, which he calls God, and ſo was againſt Diadorus his 
Making of the World. But Diodorus quotes Euripides the Scholar of 
Anaxagoras for his Chaos: but that is not the point, whether there 
were {uch Confuſion at firſt, but how the World came out of it. It's 
certain that Anaxagoras did not only hold a Chaos at firſt, but an Eternal 
Mind, which order'd the World, and brought things into that Beauty : 
and Uſefulneſs which they have. Diogenes Laertius ſaith, that Anaxas Laert. in 
goras follow'd Linus, and he was before Orphers : If it wereonly in that Pen. 
of the Chaos, there was nothing extraordinary in that; for all that ſup- 
poſed the World to be made, aſſerted it; but if it were of the Mind as the 
Efficient Cauſe, that is a conſiderable teſtimony of the antiquity of that 
Opinion among the old Greeks. And Orpheus, as Stidas gives an ac- 
count of his Doctrine, ſaith, That he held a Chaos, and before that an 
— of GoD's making, which was the great Inſtrument in framing the 
World. 65 | 

But Euſebius charges the moſt part of the Greek Philoſophers with being Euſeb. de 
of Diodorus his mind in this matter but I hope to make it appear other- . f. 
wiſe in the progreſs of this Diſcourſe, being now only to conſider this 
Aſſertion as we find it in him. And I cannot but take notice of the un- 
fairneſs of it; for he repreſents it, as if there had been but two Opi- 
nions among the Philoſophers, that of the Eternity of the World, and its 
being made by Chance; as if he had never heard of an Eternal Mind 
among them: which it is impoſſible ſo inquiſitive and learned a Man 
ſhould be ignorant of. But he offers no kind of proof of the truth of 
what he Jays down; not ſo much as the Inſcriptions of Hermes, or the 
Commentaries of Taautus, which Sanchoniathon and Philo Byblius pre- 

tended to. He gave no manner of Reaſon how the confus'd Matter was 
put into motion, or hoꝭ the ſeparation of the lighter and heavier Bodies 
was effected; how the heavenly Bodies came to have diſtinct Vortices, 
without interfering with each kts ; how the moiſter and heavier un 


came to be divided, ſo as to make two ſuch great Bodies, as the - 
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their Opinions, which he doth not; but purpoſely avoids that which 
* would have reſolv'd theſe Difficulties. For if an Eternal Mind be ſup- 
pos d to give and direct the Motion of Matter, then we may eaſily con- 
ceive, not only whence Motion it ſelf came; but whence Gravitation, 
| or the tendency of Bodies towards their Center; whence the ſeveral great 
| | Bodies of the Heavens came to have their diſtinct circumvolations ; and 
= —_— the Earth and Sea came to be ſo divided, and parted from one 
| another. 
But Diodorus was ſenſible that there would be great Obje&ions made 
againſt the production of Animals out of the Earth, without any other 
Cauſe than the heat 4 the Sun, and * x and putrefaction of the ſlimy 
ſubſtance of the Earth. And therefore to anſwer them, the Egyptians, 
he ſaith, produce this Experiment among them, that about Thebes, when 
: the Earth is moiſtened by the Nile, by the intenſe Heat of the Sun falling 
upon it, an innumerable multitude 7 Mice do ſpring out; which being done 
dfter the Earth was ſo much hardened, and the firſt Influences abated, 
much mote might all kind of Animals come out of the Earth at firſt. 
J. But in the firſt place, we have nothing but the teſtimony of theſe 
Ep yptians for the original truth of this, who brought it as an Argument 
Ovid. % ro juſtify their own Hypotheſis. And from them other Writers have 
tne?" taken it, without examining the truth of it, as Ovid, Mela, Pliny, &c. 
Flin. l. 9. Milian goes farther (who liv'd in Hadrian's time) for he ſaith, in his way 
36. between Naples aud Puteoli, he ſaw ſuch imperfef Animals, half Mud, 
and baff living Creatures; LE 


Altera pars vivit, rudis eſt pars altera tellus; 


As Ovid deſcribes them. But this is very far from making any tolerable 
proof; for they might be perfect Animals, and only one part appear out 
of the Mud or Dirt, and the other be cover d over with it. And this in 
all probability was the caſe in Egypt. For theſe were ſeen only in the 
Mud, after the Nile was return d into its Channel, as Mela affirms, Ub: 
ſedavit diluvia & ſe ſibi reddidit, per humentes campos quedam non per- 
feta animalia, &c. Now this was a very ill time for any Perſons to go 
farther than as to what appear'd to them at a diſtance : and becauſe they 
ſaw but ſome Parts, they concluded the reſt to be nothing but Slime. 
But this is a very ſlight and imperfe& way of making Experiments, Did 
any of the Eg yptians take and diſſect any of theſe Imperfe&? Animals, and 
ſhew how it was poſlible in the formation of them, for one part of them 
to be nothing but Mud, when the reſt had all the proper Organs belong- 
ing to ſuch Animals? If the internal and vital parts be firſt form'd (as 
no doubt they are) and the Blood paſſing thro' the Heart into the out- 
ward Parts, be the great Inſtrument of perfecting the Organs of Senſe 
and Motion; how is it poſſible to conceive that where the inward Parts 
are perfect in their kind, one main part of an Animal ſhould have no- 
thing like Organs, but merely be a Maſs of Dirt? And by what means 
could that afterwards be join d with the other to make up one perfect 
Animal? It is agreed among the beſt Obſervers and moſt curious 

| Inqui- 
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Inquirers into theſe things, that the Heart is the firſt of the ſolid parts, 
and the Blood of the Fluid; but whether it be by a dilatation of the 
Punctum ſaliens, or red beating ſpeck into ſeveral parts, whereof one is 
for the upper, and the other for the lower and remoter parts; or it 
be by extention of the ſeveral parts in little, as an Enbryo, (as it is in 
Plants) or by a fermentation raiſed in the fluid matter by an active 
fluid conveyed into it, upon the conjunction of male and female; 
(which are the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the moſt inquiſitive Perſons in 
this Philoſophical Age) which way ſoever we take it, this Egyptian 
Hypotheſis of Imperfe& Animals, is repugnant to the moſt accurate Ob- 
ſervations, which have been made about the Generations of Animals. 
And however ſuch things might then paſs among ſuch who take all up- 
on truſt from the Eg yptians or others who never examin'd them; yet 
it would be the only proof of Inperfect Animals, to find any in our 
Age to defend thoſe crude and abſurd Opinions. As tho' any thing 
were to be believed rather than the moſt reaſonable things in the World, * Neg, fi- 
viz. Gop and Providence; which appear moſt conſpicuouſly in the — 
production of Animals. Inſomuch that our ſagacious Dr. * Harvey after in Anima- 
all his diligent and exact Inquiries, confeſſes that the power and preſence i fabrica, 
of the DerTy is no where more obſervable than in the formation of Ani- tens . 
mals. And he could find no ſatisfaction in any Hypotheſes of the great- N 
eſt Naturaliſts, without taking in the immediate Power and Providence au mani. 
of Gor. And even Mr. Hobbes himſelf, who was as unwilling to call feſtius con- 
in the help of Providence as another; yet 1s forc'd to give up the Cauſe —_ 
in this matter; and freely confeſſes, F That if Men exaniin the ſeveral ſentius e- 
Machines in order to Generation and Nutrition, and think they were not — 
ordered by an intelligent Being to their ſeveral offices, muſt be ſaid to ercitat. 49. 
be without Underſtanding themſelves. And yet he ſets down the words Wapro- 
of Diodorus Siculus in the beginning of that Chapter; and thinks that pieq; 
is as far as Men can go by Phyloſophy, without Revelation. How can — 
theſe things conſiſt > For Men without Revelation may find out all the centia) re- 
Machines in the Body ;, and therefore may be convinced that there was putaverit, 
an Eternal Mind which gave a Being to theſe things; which is more dmnium 
than Diodorus Siculus or his Philoſophers could find: For they at- Generatio- 
firm'd, That Animals were fornid by Chance, out of Mud and Putrefa- gen ing. 
Eton without any Mind; and therelors according to him they had none terno atq; 
themſelves. And ſome of our moſt experienc'd and ſkilful Anato- ommper 
miſts, after all their debates about the ſeveral Mechanical Hypotheſes mine de- 
concerning the Production of Animals, have concluded that | it is duxerit, 2 
4 


impoſſible that mere Matter and Motion, of whatſoever figure — ag 


par- rerum ip- 


ticles of Matter be, ſhould make up the Body of an Animal; but that from — 
we miſt have recourſe to a moſt Wiſe and Onmipotent Agent, which gdependet. 


alone is able to do it. Exercitat. 


F 4 , 50. W 
| og ubique præſens, ſingulis rerum naturalium operibus non minus adfir, quam toti Univerſo, quod Numi- 
ne ſuo five providentia, arte ac mente Divina cuncta animalia procreet. ibid. 5 

+ Qui fi machinas omnes, tum Gererationis tum Nutritionis ſaris perſpexerint, nec tamen eas 4 mente aliqua 
conditas . quaſque officia viderint 5 ipſi profecto ſine mente eſſe cenſendi ſunt. Hobb. de 
Homine, |. 1. c. 1. 2 3 : 

In rerea rarum maneat juxta norman optimæ Philoſophiz fieri non poſſe, ut Particulz ſive Corpuſcula quo- 
modocunque figurata ſolo motu fortuito in corpus humanuin aut belluinum ſponte coaleſcant: Sed neceſſario a 
hoc opus orfinino ſapientiſſimum potentiſſimumque Architectam requiri, qui Animalium Machinag tam affabre & 
artificioſe componar. Adeoque Deum ſolum formare cuncta animalia, & fœcunditatem ovis addere. Exercit. 
Anatomicæ (& Medice Peieri & Hardeti, p. 126. | 


And thoſe who plead moſt for the Motion of the Particles of Mat- 
ter in forming the Body, yet confeſs, That it is hardly poſſible to con- 
4 - _-ceive 
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1 ceive how the kinds of Animals can be prefervd, unleſs there be 
dice, e. 23. ſomething beyond that, to regulate and determin that Motion; but 
what that is, they are nor able to explain. Let now any Perſons 
that have the uſe of Underſtanding, conſider whether this Egyptian 
Hypotheſis have the leaſt credibility in it; ſince it is grounded on fo 
little Authority. h | 

Il. But that is not all. For we ſhall prove 1t to be repugnant to the 
molt certain accounts we have of the Nature, as well as the Production 
of Animals; both which are impoſſible to be conceiv'd to be the mere re- 
ſult of a fortuitous Motion of Matter, by the heat of the Sun upon the 
{lime of the Earth. As will appear by conſidering the moſt neceſſary 
and vital parts of Animals themſelves, and what relates to the ſeveral 
kinds and the Prefervation of them: For the Fg yptians argued from 
their Mice to all other Animals. The moſt neceſſary and vital parts of 
Animals, are ſuch as the courſe of the Blood and Reſpiration depend up- 
on, without which it is impoſſible for them to hive. The Courſe of the 

Blood ſuppoſes the Heart, as the great Machine in the Body; and the ſe- 
veral Artcries are as ſo many veſſels to convey the Blood into the ſe- 

veral parts. But here is ſo much wiſdom and contrivance in this, 

that unleſs the Heart had been fram'd in ſuch a manner, and the Blood 
put into ſuch a Motion as it is, the preſervation of Life had been im- 
poſſible. And Life it ſelf is ſomething beyond the mere Coalition of. 

the Particles of Matter : For if that were ſufficient, then there muſt be 

Life in all parts of Matter united together ; (but neither Stones nor 
Plants are Animals) and they become Animals by that which makes the 
difference between them and inanimated things; which are the conſtant 

courſe of the Blood, and the diſtribution of Nourithment to the ſeveral 

parts of the Body in order to their ſupport ; and when theſe are at an 
end, the Life of an Animal is gone. Now in order to this courſe of 

the Blood, the Heart hath its peculiar and wonderful frame and moti- 
on; for therein is the chief ſcat of that which is called the Flame of 

Life; which is nothing elſe but that briſk and vigorous motion of the 

Blood, which actuates and enlivens the whole Body. But both the 

natural heat and motion of the Blood are unaccountable in the Me- 
chanical way. To fay the natural heat 1s caus'd by Fermentation , 
4 can give no manner of ſatisfaction; for from whence comes this fer- 
calor hic mentation, but from heat? And ſo heat muſt be ſuppos d in order to 
perants the producing heat; and there can be no end in ſuch kind of Sup- 
haud facile Poſitions. And if the particles did of themſelves give it, then it muſt 
 dixerim, fi- be diſcern'd as much at firſt as afterwards; but the contrary is ob- 

1 {erv'd in Animals: For the Blood is more fixed at firſt, and its heat 
rarionis riſes by degrees, as the parts are forming. If it be ſaid, There is a 
reve Spiritus Genitalis which cauſes all that heat and motion; I aſk, Whence 
inaneau- that ariſes ? Not from mere matter and motion. But it muſt be ſome- 
1 thing of a higher nature, and from a ſuperior cauſe. But if Heat and 
ipfamer ſi· Mud can produce Animals, there is no need of any ſuch Spiritus Geni- 
nz calore ,2;s in Nature, but all muſt ariſe from mere motion, and the conti- 


nilul ege— a a 8 Ds” ee, 
rit. Em. nuation of Animals might as well have been without any diſtinction 


Apngiz, of ſexes. But how came Matter of it ſelf to form ſuch a diſtinction, 
#:2% with parts ſutable to ſuch a deſign? How come the Inſtincts of Na- 
ture in Animals to be ſo violent to ſuch an end; when if there be 
nothing but Matter, there can be no ſuch end deſign d? How come 
ſome Animals (as Mules) not capable of propagating their kind, when 
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upon Anatomical ſearches na kind of defe& hath been found in them 

as ſome imagined 2 How come the Species of Animals to be ſo deter- 

mined and limited, that in the revolution of ſo many Ages no new Spe- 

cies have appeared, altho' they are ſo different in ſome Countries from 

others? How comes the number of. ſome Animals ſo very much to 

exceed others? i. e. How come the Beaſts of Prey to fall ſo mucli ſhort 

of the moſt tractable and uſeful Animals to Mankind, as Sheep and Ox- 

en 2 And thoſe are obſerved to be moſt fruitful, which afford the beſt 

Food for them. Can we ſuppoſe the heat of the Sun and ſlime of the Cicer. de u. 

Earth ſhould regard ſo much the benefit of Mankind > How comes . * 2. 

the difference of Animals as to the manner of their production? i. e. 

How come ſome to hatch their young ones within their own Bodies, 

and others to bring forth eggs, and ſo to bring them to maturity by 

incubation 2 And how comes this difference to have always continu'd 

without alteration 2 Whence comes that difference in Animals, that 

ſome do Ruminate, and others do not? Did mud quickened by the Sun 

deſign to ſupply the want of teeth for Maſtication by thoſe ſeveral ven- 

tricles, and the muſcles belonging to them 2 How come ſome Animals 

to have their ſenſes more exquiſite than others, according to the na- 

ture of their food; as ſight in ſome, and ſmelling in others? How 

come Birds and Fiſhes ſo very much to exceed, Mankind in the frame 

of thoſe nerves, which ſerve for ſmelling? Whence comes that won- 

derful ſagacity in ſome Animals to purſue others meerly from the ſcent 

left upon the ground at ſome diſtance of time, and to diſtinguiſh it 

from all others of the ſame kind? Whence comes that wonderful 

care and tenderneſs of their young ones in the moſt cruel and fierceſt 

Animals? If heat and mud could produce the Beaſts themſelves, yet 

what influence could they have upon their Brood? How comes the 

change of the paſſage between the lungs and the heart, when a young 

Animal is come into the open Air, from what it had in the Womb ? 

What particles of matter cloſe up the Foramen Ovale, and direct the 

paſſage of the Blood another way 2 What makes the milk to come into 

the proper Veſſels of the breeding Animal juſt at ſuch a time, and to 

decay when there is no farther Occaſion for it? Whence came the - 

wonderful contrivance of Birds in making their neſts; and feeding = pg 

and preſerving their young? What particles of Matter diſpos'd them to genia avi- 

find out their proper food and Phyſick? How come the ſeaſons of bring- —_ 

ing forth to be ſo ſetled, that there is a ſufficient proviſion to ſupport the ſunt. Plin. 

young Animals when they come into the World, by the Milk ready N. # {103 

prepar'd for them, and loch conveniences for the young to ſuck it? 53 

How come they to run ſo naturally to their dams without any dire- 

or, and to avoid ſuch as would deſtroy them? What had the par- 

ticles of Matter to do in all this? If we go to Inſefs; How came 

the Silk-worms to hatch their eggs when the Mulberry-trees are ready 

for their food > The Bees to come forth in May, when there is moſt 

plenty of dew > The Waſps near Autumn, when the fruit is grown 

ripe to ſupport them? How come the ſeveral Inſects by that ſagacity 

to find out the moſt proper places to lay their eggs in? It being 

obſervid of them, by thoſe. who have moſt curioutly inquir'd about 

theſe matters, That all the ſeveral ſorts of Inſecis lay their eggs in places an. jay o 
moſt ſafe and agreeable to them, where they are ſeldom loſt or miſcarry, the Creati- 

and where they have a ſupply of nouriſhment for their young, ſo ſoon ” 
they are hatched and need it. I 
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But there are ſome things yet further to be conſider d in the neceſſa- 
ry vital parts of Animals, which ſhew that they could not be the re- 
ſult of a fortuitous motion of Matter. The main vitals of Animals are 
the ſame 3 and where there is any obſervable difference, theſe two 
things are remarkable: 1. That they are alike in the ſame kind. 2. That 
it is for the greater conveniency of thoſe kinds. As the poſition of the 
heart is higher in Mankind, than in creatures that put their heads 
down to eat; becauſe if the Heart of Mankind were in the center of 
the Body, and not in the upper part, there could not be ſo eaſy a paſ- 
ſage of the Blood from the, to the head, which 1s ſo neceſlary for 
the ſupport of life; but in thoſe creatures which hold their heads 
downwards, altho' the paſſage may be longer in ſuch which have long 
necks, yet no inconvenience comes by it, becauſe of the eaſineſs of the 
deſcent in holding down their heads. But how comes a fortuitous 


production of Animals to cauſe ſuch an agreement in the ſeveral parts 


of living Creatures > That all have the fame vitals, Inſecis excepted 
Laar. Fre. (in which the heart is the whole Body) none wanting the heart with 
its arteries carrying out the Blood, and the veins returning it; nor 
the lungs for reſpiration, nor the brain for ſenſe and motion (to name 
no more; ) How comes a blind motion of Matter to hit ſo exactly on 
all theſe, and to put them into ſuch a convenient fituation for the 
preſervation of Life? How comes the heart to be endued with ſuch 
ſtrong fibres, unleſs it were intended not merely to receive the Blood 
in its paſſage, but to diſperſe it again by its contraction of it ſelf ? How 
come the coats of the arteries about the Heart to be ſo much ſtronger 
than in the outward parts, but that there is the greateſt neceſſity of 
their being ſo, to receive the Blood in its firſt heat and quickeſt mo- 
tion? How come the veins to be ſo diſpers d in all parts of the Body, 
but to receive the Blood in its return; and ſo to keep up the life 
and warmth of all parts? What motion of Matter could frame the 
Valves in the Veins, fo as to give free paſſage of the Blood towards the 
heart, but oppoſe the paſſage of the Venal- blood the other way? (which 
gave the firſt oceaſion to the diſcovery of the Circulation of the Blood, 
Boyle of as Mr. Boyle tells us from Dr. Harvey himſelf.) What is it which 
ng eeps the Blood in its conſtant courſe for ſo many years, as ſome Ani- 
mals live to? And what makes the very different periods of their lives, 
when we can ſee no reaſon from their mechanical frame, why one 
fhould in an ordinary courſe ſurvive another, for ſo great a compaſs 
of years? What is there in the texture and coalition of the parts of 
il. Hit A: Phony to make it-outhive-an'Ox'or a Horſe ſo many years; when 
Anim, 1. 6. Ariſtotle ſaith , "They ſeem to be leſs made for long life than other A. 
5 1 malt, as Far us he could 7 72 by their bearing and growth: but Pliny ſo 
1. 8. c. 32. Jong Meer him faith, Vita Cervis in confeſſo _ eſt ;, it was a thing ta- 
Ken for grumell thut they lived long. But I meddle not with any impro- 
able Stories about it; for my argument depends not upon any thing 
but what all grant to be true, -viz. That there is a great diverſity in 
the Lives of Animals; of which Iſay no account can be given froin 

III mere Matter and Motion. 
Did Sie. There is no! e any kind of Animals ariſing from Putre- 
J. 1.5. 8. fa#ion, Which che g yptiuns and Diodorns. Siculus make their foundati- 
-bn. After the immilution- of the Nile, a ſudden heat of the Sun falling 
on the ſlime, 'cauſes-a" putrefattion, and from thence an innumerable com- 
pany of Mice cams. But Theophraſtus, a very great Philoſopher, in a 
| Fragment 
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Fragment preſerv'd in Photius, ſaith, That the great number of Mice is to Phot. Bibl. 

be found in dry Soils, and not in moiſt; for Water is a great Enemy to them, 8 

and „ are certainly deſtry d by ir. How comes Theophraſtus to differ 

ſo much herein from Diodorus Siculus and the Egyptians * Or muſt we 

| ſuppoſe that the Water of Nile was quite of a different nature from all 

other Waters to them? Proventus eorum in ſiccitatibus, ſaith Pliny ; where plin. x. H. 

he ſpeaks of the great Increaſe of them. How then came they to mul- “ 10. 063. 

tiply in ſuch moiſt places, where the Nile hath overflow'd > Rain-water 

kills them, ſaith Ariſtotle; how then comes the Nile to produce them ? 4rift. Aiſt. 

If it be ſaid, har Ariſtotle ſpeaks of great Showers which drown them; it 4 pena 

is eaſily anſwer d, That at their going off, upon theſe Principles, they 

produce more, and ſo the greateſt numbers would be after great Rains. 

But what Theophraſtus ſaith before of ſmall Frogs will hold of theſe Mice 

too; they do not come from the Water, but that diſcovers them, and brings 

them out of the places where they were before. And Pliny's words are re- ; 

markable, when he ſpeaks of this matter, Detegente eo (Nilo) muſculi EE: 

reperiuntur, &c. And fo the late Editor confeſſes it was in the beſt *** 98 

MSS. So that the going off of the Nile is that only which brings them 

to light. And before, Pliny ſaith, the Gyrini (the Name given to theſe cap. 51. 

{mall Frogs) do come from other Frogs, and not from Putrefactiun: Pa- 

riunt minimas carnes nigras, quas Gyrinos voeant, oculis tantum & cauda 

mnfignes;, mox pedes figurantur, &c. Theſe are called Tadpoles, and ſeem 

imperfect at firſt, but by degrees do come to all their Parts. But as to 

Animals ariſing from Putrefattion, learned and inquiſitive Perſons of our 

Age have taken great pains to diſcover the truth of it in ſeveral Coun- 

tries, but with no ſucceſs. In Haly, Franc. Redi undertook the Diſco- 

very of this matter with incredible diligence, and great variety of Expe- 

riments ; but after all, could not find that any putrified Fleſh would pro- kr. Redi de 

duce Animals, much leſs putritied Water or Slime; bur that leſſer Ani- Cen. Ine. 

mals hide themſelves under Dirt and Slime, and therefore have been fuſe? r. 

pected to have come ont of it; and if thoſe who firſt broached this Opinion 

had examined this matter more ſtrictly, they would haue found them only 

covered over, or at leaſt ſome part of them, with that Earth which they 

thought bad brought them forth. And for the little Frogs, he ſaith, that P. 200. 

they are ſo much of the colour of the Earth, that they might eaſily be miſtaken 

for parts of it; but upon opening of them, their Stomachs and Inteſtines are 

Full of Food and Excrements. Which is a plain demonſtration againſt 

their original from the Earth; and he concludes it a thing impoſſible for p. 20g. 

any fuch Creatures that are part Mud and part Animals, to be produce 

by the inundation of the Nile. There is a remarkable Paſſage in Olaus 

Mormius concerning the Norway Mice, which ſeem to come out of the 

Clouds, that afſoon as they ave fallen, they have found green Herbs in . 

their Bowels ;, (and 1 do not think any Graſs grows in the Clouds:) But, 4 255 

he thinks Scaligers Opinion not improbable, hat they come from puire-p. 326. 

fied Water in the Clouds; and he ſaith, The Seamen have found them fal- Exercit. 

len into their Veſſels, and that the Clouds ſtink and hinder their breathing; W 3 

but at laſt he thinks hey may be only carried by ſome violent Storms from 

the Mountains and Iſlands where they breed in great abundance. And Et 

mullerns, a German Phyſician, concludes all Aquivocal Generation to be _ 

impolſible. Some of our own moſt diligent Inquirers, after all their Sear- 5. 3 8 

ches, declare that they can find no ſuch thing as a Spontaneous Generation iſer in 

of Animals; and I remember I have formerly read a Diſcourſe in MS. . _ 

Mr. Boyle's to that purpoſe. Our ingenious and learned Mr. Ray _ Bs 
oa D 2 5 tive ly 
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tively affirms, That there is no ſuch thing in nature, as Fquivocal or Spon- 
taneous Generation, but that all Animals, as well ſmall as great, are ge- 
nerated by animal Parents of the ſame ſpecies with themſelves. And be- 
cauſe ſome were offended at it, he goes about to juſtify his Attertion, 
not only from Reaſon, but from the Authority of Malpighins, as well as 
Redi, Swammerdam, and Lewenhoek, and many others, who have exa- 
min'd this matter carefully and circumſpeftly ; and therefore their Autho- 
rio ſways more with him than the concurrent ſuffrages of a thouſand others, 
as he ſaith. 

But there are ſome things not yet ſufficiently clear'd as to this matter, 
eſpecially as to Animals breeding in Human Bodies, of particular Times, 
and in {ome Diſeaſes : but as to Plants and ſome Inſects about them, in 
which Red: himſelf gives up the cauſe, Malpighius contradicts him, and 
ſo do Swammerdam and others; particularly Mr. Hook ſaith; He obſerr'd 
little Eggs in the Protuberancies of Plants, which became Worms with 
Lego, which eat through the Womb which inclbs d them : And in all Gallo, 
he ſaith, there be either holes where the Worm hath eat ont its paſſage, or 
a place where it had been. All which he attributes to the particular de- 
ſign of Providence, in taking care for the conveniencies of the meaneſt 
Animals. But there ſeems to be more difficulty in the Apiarim mari- 
uum mention'd by Piſo; for it is hard to underſtand how zhoſe blue 
Worms came to the bottom of the Sea, which coming up with a ſpung y 
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to little Animals like Bees. But this matter is not deliver'd diſtinctly 
enough to form any Argument upon, as Mr. Hook hath well obſerv'd. 
I ſee no difficulty in the Ephemeron or Hemerobion, as it is deſcrib'd by 
the Authors at the end of Goedari, who give the beſt account of it; for 
it ſeems to be of the nature of other Inſe&s : and the only difficulty 1s, 
why ſo much pains for {o ſhort a life? for it is produc'd by ſuch Changes. 
as other Inſects are. But it cannot be deny'd, that there have been 
among us two very learned Men, who have aſſerted a kind of Sponta- 
neous Generation of Animals; I mean Dr. Harvey and his Apolegiſt. 
For Dr. Harvey, Redi obſerves, That altho' he aſſerts every Animal to 
come of an Egg proper to its kind, yet he was 4 opinion that theſe Eggs are 
not always contain d in the Bodies of Animals, but are 4. ee up and 

down by the Air, and after become Animals in an equivocal manner but 
he ſaith, he hath not clear d the grounds of his Opinion, ſave only that it 
comes from the Omnipotent Hand of God. So that Dr. Harvey held a true 
Spontaneous Generation from mere Matter and Motion to have been im- 
poſſible, as appears by what is ſaid of him before. And ſo his Apologiſt 
ſuppoſes & ſaline Spirit to be diſpers'd in Nature, which meeting with pro- 


per Matter and a moderate Heat, may produce Inſects, and ſuch kind of 


Animals : but he was very far from thinking this could be done without 
a Power far above Matter and Motion, which at firſt order'd the World, 
and all things in it. But he thinks ſuch Inſects come nearer to the nature 
of Plants than Animals, and live chiefly by the Heat of the Sun ;, and 
_ in the Winter they are torpid and without Motion, and are re- 

viv'd at Spring when the Heat increaſes. | 
Suppoſing it to be granted that there were ſuch an Æquivocal Gene- 
ration of Mice and Frogs on the Bank of the Nile, how doth it from 
thence follow that Mankind had the fame kind of Original? It is a ſay- 
ing of Pliny, which hath been carry'd too far, Quam Natura rerum nuſ- 
quam magis quam in minimis tota ſit , where he compares Inſects with the 
2 greater 
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greater Animals, and ſeems to admire the Workmanſhip of one far be- 
yond the other: His words are, Miſquam alibi ſpeftatiore nature rerum 
Artificio. And ſa he falls into admiration of the perfections of ſome In- 

ſets, as to the quickneſs of Senſe and Motion, and of others as to their 
peculiar Properties. I think Ariſtotle was very much in the right when 41%. 4 
he held, they were to be blam'd who deſpiſed the leaſt things in Nature; bar. Anim. 
for in all of them *vsi T1 Sauagov, there is ſomething which deſerves admi- EONS 
ration + And particularly in Inſe#s, the Contexture of their Parts, the 
manner of their Transformations, the difference of their Kinds, the va- 

riety of their Food, and their time of taking it, have ſomething in them, 

which cannot be accounted for by mere Matter and Motion : But yet 

there is a great difference in the inward make of theſe Creatures from 

more perfect Animals. For Red} affirms, that Steno and he opening ſome 

Inſects together, they could find no other inward Parts, but ons long Redi de 
Channel thro the whole Body, about which there were Filaments in 4 con- eng — 
fusd ſeries, which they thought might be inſtead of Veins and Arteries. hil incus, 
When all their inward Parts were taken out, and the Head taken off, if! admo- 
they ſtill lived and moved as other Inſetts do, and laid their Eggs. By ds et. 
which we ſee what a vaſt difference there is between the principles of num impli- 
Life in Mankind from thoſe in theſe admirable Inſects. Jul. Scaliger et 
extremely deſpiſes Cardan's way of reaſoning, Mus & putredine poteſt ariſt. Hit. 
naſci, ergo & homo poteſt + and faith, That the Woman in Eſop's Fables, 4% © 4: 
who was aſked by her Huſband hom the Child came without him, and ſhe Scaliger. 
' anſwered, Out of the Snom; might have made a better anſwer from Car- Frelcit. 
dan's Philoſophy, viz. out of the Mud. And it is wittily ſaid by Scaliger Sh 

of him in another place, They who ſtick in the dirt, while they lift up one Exercit. 
Foot to get out, ſet the other faſter, and therefore it is beſt to keep out Ac 
of it altogether. But Cardan ſeem'd to be ſo little concern d to get out 
of it, that he aſſerts that every Putrefaction produces ſome Animal or other; Exereit. 
and that all Animals come out of it: which, ſaith Scaliger, is a wicked 90, 193. 
and profane Speech. And yet Andr. Ceſalpinus undertakes to defend Car- Andr. ca. 
dan, chiefly from the Generation of Inſects; without regarding the dif- /-{pin. Nu. 
ference between them and more perfect Animals, if his ſuppoſiton had kg = 
been true. Ariſtotle, who had all poſſible advantages for writing his 

Books of Animals, by the bounty of Philip or Alexander, or both, coming 

to ſpeak of ſuch as had no Blood, (among which are all-Inſe&s) he faith, pe parris. 
They have no Veins, nor Bladder, nor Reſpiration ;, but ſomething that Anim. l. 4 
ſerves inſtead of a Heart, without which they could have no Life; but ©” 
they have the Parts which ſerve for Nutrition : and therefore their Life 

differs little, according to Pliny himſelf, from that of Plants and Fruits; 

but he would have them ſpirare ſme Viſceribus, breathe without Lungs ; 

and he grants they have neither them, nor Heart, nor Liver. And al- 

tho' there be ſome higher degree of Life in ſuch Animals as Diodorus Si- 

culus ſpeaks of, yet thoſe fall ſo far ſhort of Mankind, that it is a won- 

der Men of ſenſe could imagin the Production of one could be an Argu- 

ment for the other. For, if we go no farther than Nutrition, Mice and 

Frogs are eaſily provided for; but how ſhould Mankind live that were 
produc'd out of Slime and Mud 2 But nothing can be more abſurd and 
ridiculous than the accounts given of the ſeveral ways of producing Man- 

kind by a Spontaneous Generation, as will appear by a particular exami- 

nation of them, : | 
Franc. Redi hath reckon'd up the ſeveral Hypotheſes to our hands: x 2 
The firſt is, that of Democritus, That Mankind came into the World like Gen. Injed. 
| Worm, * 
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we had more of Democritus his own Writings left, that we might better 
judg what his true Opinion was; but by what remains it doth not ap- 

ar that herein he differ d from Epicurus. It's certain he did, as to the 
firſt Principles of all things being made of Atoms; but whether he did, 
as to the immediate Production of Animals, is not ſo clear. For they 
did not imagin that Animals were form d immediately by Atoms, which 
was too general and indefinite a Principle; but that the Atoms firſt came 
together in one form, and then another, till they came to the perfection 
of Animals. And fo tis ſaid, that Democritus held Mankind to have ap- 
pear d firſt in the faſhion of Worms. Petronius Arbiter ſaith, that Demo- 
critus ſpent his days in making Experiments, Ætatem inter Experimenta 
conſumpſit; and Columella particularly takes notice of his Experiments 
about Inſects; and it is not improbable that from his Obſervations about 
their Transformations he might form his Hypotheſis about Mankind. His 
original Notion was, as appears by Plutarch, That there were infinite A. 
roms diſpersd in a void ſpace, which had no kind of Qualities inherent in 
them ; but as they caſually hit upon each other, they produc'd Water, and 
Fire, and Plants, and Men; which were nothing but a congeries of A- 
tome; which, ſaith Plutarch, he calleth Ideas. And it appears by ano- 
ther place in him, that Democritus only held Bulk and Figure in his 
Atoms; but Epicurus added Gravity, without which he found his Atoms 
could not move. And altho' Epicurus deriv'd the main of his Principles 
from Democritus ;, yet it is plain by Plutarch, that his Followers ſet them- 
ſelves to leſſen the credit of Democritus, as one that overthrew the cer- 
tainty of our Senſes, and reſolv'd all into Reaſon. To which purpoſe 


there are ſeveral Paſſages, in Sextus Empiricus, of Democritus himſelf, 


Wherein he affirms, That the things we call Qualities, are only Names 
impos'd upon Opinions (which he calls Law) and ſo Bitter and Sweet, and 
Hot and Cold, are only Fancies and no Realities , and that there is nothing 
real but what is not ſeen but only apprehended by the Mind, as Atoms and 
Vacuity; and in ſeveral other places, that there is no Certain Knowleds, 
but only Opinion by our Senſes. And he quotes Democritus his own words 
to prove, that the Knowledg we have by our Senſes is dark and obſcure, 
but that which is genuine depends only upon Reaſon. The Epicureans, 
who follow'd their Maſter, as to the certainty of Senſe, could by no 
means brook this Doctrine of Democritus, who ſaw far beyond Fpicurus, 
and knew what Blunders he muſt fall into by the judgment of Senſe, as 
about the bigneſs of the Sun, which he poſitively ſaid, was no greater 
than appear'd to our Senſes, i. e. two Foot over, faith Cicero, or a little 
more or leſs; which was ſo notorious a Blunder, that Democritus, he 
faith, could not fall into, being ſkill d in Geometry; but Epicurus not only 
deſpis'd it, but perſuaded Polyznus it was falſe. And his late great De- 
fender hath little to ſay for him, but that Socrates underſtood as little 
Geometry as he; but Socrates was far enough from aſſerting fuch ſtupid 
Paradoxes, and making Geometry nothing but a piece of Sophiſtry ;, as 
icurus did, and made a Mathematician think ſo too. Which thew'd 


4 33. his Authority ſwayd more than his Reaſon. But the Epicurean in Plu- 


tarch rejects Democritus his Doctrine, for that which Plutarch ſaith, doth 
as well follow from that of Epicurus; for if there be nothing but Atoms, 
then Qualities are only Appearances ; and when we judg by our Senſes, 
we cannot judg truly of things, but of what they appear to us. But if 
nothing, faith he, can. be produc'd out of nothing, and no Generation 
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can be of that which already is; how can indiviſible Atoms, which can- 
not be chang'd, produce Plants or Animals > Either therefore Democri- 
tus ſhould not have aſferted ſuch immutable Principles, or heſhould not 
have overlook'd the Conſequence, i. e. that there can be no Generation. 
But Fpicurus unpudently holds the fame Principles, and yet would deny 
the Conſequence, and aſſert true Generation; juſt as he deny'd Provi- 
dence, and yet aſſerted Piety; held Friendſhip to be only for Pleaſure, 
and yet that a Man muft undergo any hardfhip for his Friends; made 
an Infinite Space, and yet placed an upper and lower Region in it. But 
he declares he can by no means underſtand, how Bodies indu'd with Qua- 
lities, ſhould be produc'd by Atoms that have none. There can be no 
Generation without Heat; how comes there to be Heat, when the Atoms 
themſelves have no Heat in them, nor become hat when they are join'd 
together? for if they are capable of Heat, then they are not impaiſible, 
nor without Qualities. So that according to the general Principles of 
W and Epicurus, there can be no ſuch thing as a Generation of 
ene a | — 
But Democritus obſerv'd ſtrange alterations in the Bodies of Inſet front 
Morme. to fiping Animals; and why might nat Mankind haus come into the 
World after the ſame manner? If this were his Opinion, it is one of 
the wildeſt and moſt extravagant Opinions that could have enter'd into. 
the head of ſuch a Man, and would make one think that the People of 
Abdera were not out in their judgment of him, if thofe Epi/fles about 
him were genuine between Hippocrates and them. e | 
There are wonderful alterations in the Bodies of Inſefs, as appear be- 
yond all contradiction by the many Experiments of thoſe who have ap- 
ply'd themſelves for many years to obſerve them. But what then? 
not all theſe Inſects come out of Eggs, which have been laid by other In- 
ſelts before them 2? and therefore Mankind could not be Harms firſt, but 
there muſt have been Eggs before. And how ſhould.thefeEggs be tranſ- 
form'd into the Worms? What. force was there in Nature to make #0 
ſtrange a Transformation as is continually obferv'd in them? And the 
very {ame Perſons, who have obſerv'd their Transformatians, have as 
well obſerv'd the incredible number of Eggs that are laid hy them, and 
the great and ſudden increaſe of them from thoſe Eggs. Even in the 
_ Ephemeron, which was ſo great a rarity taken notice af by Ariſtotle upon arif. Hit. 
the River Hypanon, (but is fo frequent upon ſame Rivers in France and 4m. I. 5. 
the Low Countries, as is obſervd by Scaliger, Auger. Clutius, and others) Saller 
it is agreed, That they come ont of ſuch a Transfermation as at lier Inſefts Exercit. 
do, with four Wings and ſix Feet, and are very careful where they lay their A. Che. 
Egge, to keep them from the Water, in which they die, after the” haue de Hemere- 
ſpent their ſport life an flying in great numbers together, at Sun-ſetting , ſait Jok, te Mey 
one from his own Obſervation. Scaliger faith, thaſe he obſery'd began append. ad 
to live. at night, and dy'd by morning. © IP — 
But there. are ſome things which deſerve a particular obſervation a- dum Aa- 
bout Inſects, which plainly ſhew that they were. not form d by a caſual ., de E. 
Coalition of Atoms, but by a.wiſe:Providence. As, that thoſe that have 1 
Wings have them ſtronger or weaker, more or. leſs, according to their Ar. St. 
- buſineſs and occaſion for uſing them; thoſe that have Feet, have an equal 
number on both ſides, altho' the numbers. differ ſo much according to 
their kinds; thoſe which have neither Wings nor Feet, have Repoſito- 
Ties made for them with proper Food in the Leaves af Trees or Plants. 
Concerning which there are ſeveral things very obſervahle. (I.) Their 
| 3 Ns” great 
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great niceneſs as to their Food. Goedart, who made it his buſineſs to ob- 
ſerve them 40 years, (as Ariſlomachus Solenſrs did Bees for 58 years, faith 
Pliny ) found it very difficult ſometimes to find the proper Food for them; 
for they would eat no other, and expreſs'd their joy when they had it. 
Dr. Lifter adds, That Inſects would rather die than eat any thing elſe, not 
from want of Organs, but from a natural accuracy of Taft, And he inge- 
niouſly obſerves, that from hence may be found the beſt way of keeping 
Ships from Worms, by finding out that fort of Wood which thoſe Worms 
will not touch. (2.) The different forts of Food in their different ſtates. 
While they are mere Erucæ, they eat a hard ſort of Food, as the Leaves 
of Plants; but when they come to have their Wings and to fly abroad, 
they live only on Honey and liquid things: which is very different from 
fuch Animals as have Blood ; for when they are Embryo's they live on 
Liquids, but as they grow up they like harder Food. (3.) That thofe 
which feed on Leaves of Plants growing, will not touch them when 
they are taken off or decaying : which Goœdart ſaith he obſerv'd both as 
to Garden-herbs and Graſs. (4.) That thofe flying Inſects which have 
very ſhort Feet, -take their Food out of Flowers by the help of their 
Tongues as they fly. (5.) That thoſe which are moſt afraid of Birds, 
eat only in the Hor when they are moſt ſecure from them; which ar- 
gued a wonderful care of their own Safety. There are many other Ob- 
ſervations to be made uſe of concerning the manner of their Transforma- 
tions, the change made by them in the very Bodies of theſe Inſects, and 
the different times of continuance under them, and the ways to ſecure 
themſelves from Injuries of the Weather in cold Seaſons : but theſe are 
ſufficient to my purpoſe, which was to ſhew that Democritus made a very 
111 choice of Worms, as the inſtance of a fortuitous Production. But if 
they had been ſo, it was a very extravagant Fancy to think that Mankind 
ſhould undergo ſuch Transformations as Worms do, before they come to 
their perfection. For theſe Changes are evident to Senſe to all that ob- 


ſerve no more than Silk-worms ; but Mankind continue in one uniform 


ſtate, from an Embryo to a perfect Man, and while he is an Embryo hath 
one ſort of nouriſhment from the Mother, which is wholly different 


from what all forts of Worms do live upon; and the parts of Mankind 
are extremely remote from the ſhape, number and uſe of all ſorts of 


Worms. Infomuch that Democritus might much better have fanſy'd, 
that Mankind were at firſt a ſort of Trees ſet with their Roots upwards: 
for the Head to Man is what the Root is to the Tree; and Trees come 
from an Embryo in the Seed, and are preſervd in the Womb of the 


Earth, and are fed with a Dew from above, and have Paſſages like Lym- 
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pbæducis in their ſeveral parts; only they happen to want the Inſtru- 
ments of Senſe and Motion, which are needleſs to them, ſince their Food 
is brought home to them, and they grow up in the ſame uniform man- 
ner without Transformations, as Mankind do. „ 

The next Hypotheſis was that of Anaximander; and he makes them 79 
be bred up as . in the Bowels of other Creatures. Of which Plu- 
tarch gives the fulleſt account: In one place he only faith, Thar rhe firſt 


Animals were produc'd in moiſture, cover'd over with a certain Bark, like 


the rind of a Cheſnut, faith: Redi ; and when it grew dry it crackt, and 


the Animals ſtarted out, but liv'd not long. Was not this a hopeful Begin- 
ning in the early days of Philoſophy? For Anaximander ſucceeded Tha- 
les, who was the firſt Philoſopher of Greece, and a much wiſer Man 


than his Scholar, as will afterwards appear. But we muſt now purſue 
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Aunximander- and Plutarch in another place tells us, That he was of Plutarch. 
opinion that Mankind were firſt bred in the Bellies of Fiſhes; and when hi 1. & 


they were flrong enough to help themſetes, they very fairly caſt them upon 

dry ground and left — to fhift for ae 4 5 2 this Y very Kay 

philoſophical account of this matter? And he was in the right, when 

upon this ground he dliſſuacled Men from eating of Fiſh, leſt they ſhould 

be like Cannials. It is a known faying, That there is nothing ſo abſurd, 

hut it was' ſaid by one Philoſopher or other. I think Anaximander may 

put in for the firſt, who broach'd his own dreams and idle fancies under 

the name of Philoſophy. And yet Empedocles in this matter, rather 

outwent him. For he ſaith, Animals were not intire at firſt ; but came Plutarch. 

into the world by pieces; and ſo arms and legs, and all other parts hap- J. 

pening to joyn together, made up one perfect Animal. Heæc non ſunt Phi- << 

loſephorum judicia, ſed delirantium ſomnia, may be much better apply'd d. 3 

here, than it is by the Epicurean in Cicero to their opinions of the Gods. /. i. 

But I rather think Enpeclocles his opinion is mif-repreſented; fince the 

Author of the Book De Mimdo (which is very ancient, if not Ariftotle's) + 

gives another account of him ; and faith, He deriv'd the forming of Ani- 

mals from Gop; and his Verſes, as they are in Simplicius, do not deny 

it „ but only ſhew, that all things except Gob, came from different prin- 

cꝛpieg. | 3 : 

"Non we are not deceivd in the third Hypotheſis of Epicurus and his 

followers ; which as Redi repreſents it is, That Mankind and other Ani- 

mals were inclos'd in certain Coats and Membranes in the womb of the 

Earth, which being broken in due time, they were all expos d naked, ret h. 

out any ſenſe of heat or cold, amd fucked the Earth for nouriſhment, bus 

the Earth grew too old for fuch births; and therefore was contented ever 

fince to bring forth nothing but Inſects. This is ſo well known to be the 

Epicurean * N. from Lucretius, Cenſorinus, &c. that there needs no 

farther proof of it. But whether it can be thought reaſonable, is the 

thing now to be conſider d. And herein theſe two things are ſupposd: 

(I.) That there was a fit diſpoſition of the Earth to produce them; and 

a capacity in it to form Wombs and Bags to preſerve them till they were 

able to take nouriſhment; and that the Earth did afford a fort of Milk 

to ſupport them. (2.) That the uſe of all the parts of human Bodies 

came only by chance, and were not form d with any deſign. Both which 

are very unreafonable ſuppoſitions. £2 | | 
How can they make it appear that there ever was any ſuch diſpoſition (1.) 

of the Heavens and Earth to produce Animals more than there is ſtill ? | 

When they were told that if the Earth could at firſt produce Animals, why 

nar ſtill? Their anſwer was, The Seaſons are changed, the Heavens were 

more benign, and the Earth more fruitful than they haue been ſince. 


At novitas Mundi nec frigora dura ciebat, 

Nec nimios æſtus, nec magnis viribus auras ; 

Omnia enim pariter creſcuns & robora ſumunt. | | 
5 | | Lucret. I. 5. 


And Lactantius ſets down their opinion more diſtinctly, That certain mo- Lacta. 

tions of the Heavens are neceſſary to this production of Animals, as well as l 2. c. 12 

the freſbnefs of the Earth; and that then there was no Winter nor Summer, 

but @ perpetual Spring. But how came ſuch a Proper Seaſon for this purpoſe 

at that time; and never ſince? Animals, ſay they, L0G never ſince propa- 
E gate 
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gate themſelves: But what is this to the Seaſon? Do the Seaſons alter, 
as there is occaſion? Then there is a Superior Mind to direct them. If 


fo — — 


— — 


there be a natural courſe of the Heavens, which caus'd the Earth to be 


then prolifical; that muſt return and put a new vigor into the Earth, 

and make it young again. And this our modern Atheiſtical Philoſo- 

phers in Haly, ſuch as Cardan, Pomponatius and others, ſaw very well; 

and therefore aſſerted that upon certain Conjuntions of the Heavens, the 

Berigard. ſame effects would follow. So Berigardus; who faith, that Cardan and 
e 10. Pomponatius laid much weight on this Story in Diodorus Siculus about 
pts 3. Animals produc d by the Nile; and he adds another very ridiculous, as 
he pretends out of Camerarius, of ſeveral parts of buman Bodies, which 

are ſeen to appear every year riſing out of the Earth about Grand Cairo: 

and he thinks they were like the Egyptian Mice, part Earth and part Ani- 

mals, What will not ſuch Men be inclin'd to believe rather than the truth 

As when he adds, of the two Green Boys in England, which came out of a 

Wolf's den 500 years ſince; and the Blew and Red Men out of the Mountains 

of Armenia. Which are ſuch incredible Fictions, that it is a wonder any 

one that pretends to common ſenſe could repeat them. But as to the 
Egyptian Story in Camerarius, it relates not at all to the firſt making of 
Bodies; but to the Reſurre&ion from the dead. Camerarius neither pre- 

tends to have ſeen it himſelf, nor that his Friend did; but that his Friend 

Camerar. heard one that had been a great Traveller ſay, That in à certain place 
52 54 1. not far from the Pyramids, at a certain time of the year, a great multitude 
c. 73. met to ſee the Reſurrection of the Dead, as they call d it; and then be 
ſaid ſome part of the Body ſcem d to come out of the Earth, ſometimes the 
Head, ſometimes the Feet, and ſometime the greater part of the Body; 

which were afterwards hid under the Earth again. And another Friend 

of his ſhew'd him an old Itinerary to the ſame purpoſe ; and that the 

place was two Miles from the Nile, in an old Burying place; and that it 

laſted three days, and then no more were ſeen that year. But he added, 

That they were not ſeen riſing 1 or walking; and he ſaith, That he ſaw 

it not himſelf. But Camerarius himſelf cenſures it as a ſuperſtitious folly, 

Martin. Martinus d Baumgarten, ſaith, That at Cairo it was believ'd in his time, 
pumgrt. that at à certain Moſque near the Nile, the Bodies of the dead do ariſe 
Ls.% 6. oh of their Graves at the time of Prayers, and there ſtand, and diſappear 
when they are ouer; which he calls a Diabolical Illuſiun. But when our 

Sindys's Ingenious Mr. Sandys was in Egypt, the ſtory was chang'd; for then it 
Travels, was affirm d, That not far from the Nilus, upon Good-Friday, the Arms 
F-99- and Legs of a Number of Men did appear ſtretch'd forth of the Earth, to 
the diy phage of the multitude. Which he not improbably conjectures 

to have been taken out of the Mummies not far off by the Watermen, (who 

gain very much by it) and placd conveniently in the Sand to be ſeen, as 

they thought would raiſe the greateſt admiration. Since his time Monſ. 

— Thevenot, who was upon the place ſaith, That at Grand Cairo it is gene- 
Levant, Tally believ'd that on three days in Paſſion-week, ſome part of the dead 
pt a. Bodies lie out of the graves, and then return into the Earth, He had the 
h.12- curioſity to go and (ce, and there found ſome ſkulls and bones, which they 
ſay confidently came out of the Earth; but he Iooked on it as a contrivance 

of the Santons, But if this prove any thing, it is not what Berigardus 

Bellon. I. 2. brings it for, that Mankind came firſt out of the Earth, but that there 
Fi27* deus ſhall be a Reſurrection of the Dead: for he ſaith, Ic was in 4 place where 
Vale Vol. many dead Bodies did lie buried; and not far from the Mummies; which 
2 1 was the moſt famous place for Burials in all Egypt an account whereof is 
| 2 given 
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given by Bellonius, Peter della Valle, Buratine in Thevenot's Collection, Deveit 


Prince Radzivil and ſeveral others: Prince Radzivil obſerv'd, That there 
were vaſt numbers of ſkulls and bones ſcatter d up and down, where the 


Relat. part. 
I. ad fin. 
Peregrin. 
Principia 


fleſo had been taken off, and ſold away for Mummy. But beſides. theſe | aucli, 


Mummies (as they are call'd) there was continu'd a place of folemn Bu- p. 127. 


rial near to Grand Cairo by the Turks ;, fo that there were always Bo- 
dies ready thit were not proper Mummies, to make. this annual ſhew 
with, to deceive the ſimple. , But Berigardus is aware of the difficulty of 
afſigning the manner how Animals come out of the Earth; and therefore he 
thinks it ſufficient to ſhew that the Earth can produce them one way or 
other, and afford them Nouriſoment when they are produc'd; this he 
thinks abſolutely neceſſary, and he ſuſpects that Lucretizs his Folliculi 
will not do tHe buſineſs ; becauſe it is impoſſible for Children to ſubſiſt, if 
they did break the bags they were inclos'd in, which were faſtened to the 
Earth: But if there were ſuch a Mllky Subſtance in the Earth for new 
born Children to ſuck, is that all that is neceſſary for their ſupport, 
when they are ſo unable to help themſelves? Of all things one woul 


not expect to find Milk in the breaſts of the Earth; and it muſt be fome 


very happy Con junction of the Planets to make the Earth to give ſuck: 
How much would thoſe who are friends to Religion have been deſpis d 
and laugh'd at, if they had made ſuch abſurd and ridiculous Hyporbeſis 
as theſe? If ſuch a thing did ariſe from natural and neceſſary Cauſes, it 
muſt continue; and fince we are certain it hath never been ſince, we 


have no reaſon to think it ever was. If it were by chance; what hin- 


ders the ſame effe&, unleſs Chance were ty'd up to one certain time ? 
and by what Laws can Chance be bounded? If it were 0 particular de- 
ſign at that time for the ſupport of new born Animals, then there muſt 
be a Providence owned; and yet all this was invented on purpoſe to 
exclude Providence: which ſhews how weak and inconſiſtent this Hy- 
potheſis is. | | 5 
We account it a wonderful work of Providence, that at the ſame 

time the Child is form'd in the womb of its Mother, there ſhould be 
ſo ample and ſutable proviſion made for its nouriſhment in the Mother's 
breaſts againſt its coming into the World. Whether it be by turning the 
Blood into Milk, as was generally thought, or by a paſſage of the Chyle 
from the Ventricle thither, as ſome of late think; it cannot but be 
look d on as a work of Deſign; to turn the nouriſhment another way on 
purpoſe to ſerve the neceſſities of the new born Child. But this is not 
all; but continual care and watchfulneſs of the Nurſe is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve it, otherways, as well as by feeding it. But theſe unadvis'd and 
fanciful makers of Mankind think they have done their buſineſs, if they 
can but imagin the Earth to afford ſome Milky Subſtance, to ſupport the 
poor helpleſs Infants to a little ſuck from the Earth : why did they not 
as eaſily find out all other conveniencies for them? But there is ſo much 
_ abſurdity in the whole Suppoſition, that Berigardus concludes, That 
Mankind muſt come full grown out of the Earth, and able to ſbift for them- 
ſelves, or elſe that ſome other Animals muſt come out before them to afford 
Milk for them, as the Wolf did to Romulus and Remus. Such miſerable 
ſhifts muſt thoſe run into, who will not allow a wife Providence to have 


brought Mankind into the World. 


But how came Mankind, if they came into the World ſo by chance, 


to be ſo admirably provided in all parts of their Bodies of ſuch inſtru- 
ments of ſenſe and motion, that look as like a deſign as any thing can 


E 2 poſſidly 


II. 
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poſſibly do? The Bodies of Men are not like meer lumps of dirt and 
water put together, for there is not the leaſt part about them, but is 
made up of ſuch a Wonderful Mechaniſm, that there cannot be a diſcom- 
poſure in it without a diſorder in the whole. But, ſuppoſe the fleſhly 
and parts could be made by the mixing and tempering ſeveral par- 
ticles of Matter together; yet what can be imagin'd as to the Muſcles 
and Nerves and Fibres, which are ſo conveniently diſpers'd over the Bo- 
dy? The Heart it ſelf is found to be a very ſtrong Muſcle, conſiſting 
of abundance of Nerves, and all kind of Fibres complicated within each 
other, and a ſtrong Tendon at the Baſis of it; by virtue whereof it is 
able to contract it ſelf, and ſo makes the Blood to paſs into the Arteries, 
which convey it to all parts of the Body. Now let any one think with 
himſelf how it is poſſible for a meer Lump of Earth made in ſuch a form 
as the Heart is, to have ſuch a force and power to contract it ſelf to 
ſuch a degree as to ſend out ſo much Blood continually, and to receive 
it in again by the relaxation of it ſelf. How comes this Motion to be- 
gin in ſuch a piece of Clay made with a Baſis and a Cone? How came 
the inward cayities to be form'd, and kept ſo diſtinct from each other? 
For, if there were any ſtop of the paſſage, Life is at ar end. How 
comes ſuch a Motion to continue ſo long and ſo uniform? Thoſe who 
have moſt narrowly ſearch'd into it, have found that no other account 
can be given of it, but that the Wiſe Creator that form'd the Heart, doth 
both give and continue its motion. And as to all the other Muſcles of 
the Body, if we conſider their number, their poſition, the contexture 
of their parts, and their continual uſefulneſs; we can never imagin that 
all theſe things could be the reſult of Heat and Mud, or a caſual conflux 
of the dull particles of Matter. Every Muſcle hath its proper Fibres 
laid upon one another, and its oppoſite Tendons, with an inward cavi- 
ty, and the Artery, Veins and Nerves belonging to it, and a Membrane 
to cover all; and all parts capable of motion have ſeveral Muſcles pecu- 
liar to themſelves, for diſtin& uſes and different fort of motions; as may 
be ſeen at large in all that treat of theſe matters. Who tell us generally 
that the Eyes have fix, the Noſe four pair, the Cheeks two pair, the 
Lips four Muſcles, the nether Mandible five, the Ears fix, the Tongue 
ſeven, &c. I need go no farther : and altho' there be ſome difference 
in the way of numbring them, yet they all agree, there are ſo many as 
are impoſſible to be made out by heat and mud, or any force of the Sun 
or Earth. And what is it which makes all theſe Muſcles ſo ſerviceable 
to Mankind, that upon the leaſt command they move the parts they 
ferve in what manner we direct them? The Reaſon of Muſcular Moti- 
on is a thing as much out of our reach as that of the Heart: Some talk 
of Haffick Spirits; others of the 1veight of the Blood; others of a nernous 
yur diſtending the carnows Fibres ;, others of a Succus nutritius from 
be Nerves meeting with the Animal Spirits, and fermenting together , 
Which being thruſt into the carnous Fibres, ſwells and dilates them ſo as to 
make chem contract themſelves ;, from whence, they ſay, Local Motion pro- 
ceeds, But all theſe are but mere con jectures, and hardly anſwer to the 
moſt common appearances of Muſcular motion. And the Mechaniſm 
of our own Bodies, both as to Senſe and Motion, baffles all the attempts 
of the moſt ingenious and ſubtle Philoſophers ; who may eaſier teach us 
the ways to talk about it, than to underſtand it. But there is one thing 
yet farther fit to be obſery'd in this place concerning the Muſcles; which 
15 the different Figure of them, according to the uſe they ſerve for ; 8 
i the 
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the Muſcle called Deltoides on the Shoulder, the Circular Muſcles, where 
their uſe is to open and ſhut; if ſuch things do not argue contrivance and 
deſign, it is not eaſy to imagin what doth. What can thoſe who follow 
 Diodorus Siculus make of the whole Syſtem of Nerves, which are in the 
Body of Man? Did theſe come out of ſlime with the heat of the Suns 
How came the different Riſe of the Nerves, ſome within and others 
without the Brain? What reaſon is there in the bulk, and figure, and 
texture of that ſame Subſtance, that it comes to be ſo divided, ſo as part 
of it to continue within the Brain, and the other to be continued down 
to the loweſt part of the Back, by ſeveral diſtin& Yertebre? How came 
Matter of it ſelf to form ſuch a paſſage down from the Brain, and to ſe- 
cure it in ſuch a manner; and to compact the ſeveral parts together, ſo 
firmly as if they were but one bone, and yet ſo flexibly as to ſerve beſt 
for motion > What made the Perforation for the Spinal Marrow to pals 
in the middle and on the ſides, for the ſeveral Nerves to go from thence 
to the ſeveral parts of the Body? Whence came that Ligament, which 
joyns the Vertebræ of the Back together, and covers the other Membranes 


of the Spina Dorſis There is a wonderful curioſity obſerved by our ue 4 


greateſt Anatomiſto, in the order and placing of the Nerves, the Arteries, ©, 
the Veins and the hollow places belonging to it: which they found by o- 
pening the Vertebræ in Embryos, and taking out the ſpinal Marrow, and 
injecting liquors into the ſeveral veſſels. And ſtil] the farther any have 
gone in theſe ſearches, the more reaſon they have ſeen to admire the 


wiſdom of Providence: and fo it hath been in other parts. .Ariſtorle 4rift. de 


Partib. 


mentions a ſtrange ſaying of Enpedocles, That the reaſon why the Back- Jm. 1. 


bone appears as if it were made up of ſeveral pieces, was that it as at c. i. 
firſt broken, and then put together; and ever fince it bath ſo continued. 
But how came the Vertebræ then to be ſo well faſtened together, and to 

be ſo much more convenient for motion than an intire-bone would have 
been? Befides in an Embryo that which is properly the Spins, doth not 
then appear, as being inconvenient for its poſture in the womb; which 
ſhews both the intention of Nature, and the deſign of Providence. How 
came the Vertebræ to be in other Animals as well as Mankind? And 


even Ariftotle himſelf was therein miſtaken, for he affirms, That a Lion 2 * 


hath no Vertebræ in his Neck-bone, but that it is all one continued bone g 10 


But Borrichius in his Anatomy of one, declares that be found the ſeveral Hermer. 
Vertebræ in the Neck plain and diſtinct. And the ſame learned Perſon e. 


obſerves, That in a Crocodile, which he diſſecteæd, he found in four fat c. 10. 
length of the Back ſixty Vertebræ; which were of a ſpongy. nature, fit to?: 345 
receive nouriſhment ; and from the different formation of ſame parts of them, 
he concludes it moſt probable that they grow ſo much longer than other 
Animals. But Ari/tosle's miſtakes, about the Lion's having no Vertebræ 20g. 
in his Neck, had been diſcover'd by Scaliger, and confirm'd by ſeveral. 
Diiſections ſince: So that the Vertebræ are of the original deſign of Na- 
ture. But to proceed: What made the ſeveral paſſages out of the Skull, 
for the Nerves which ſerve for the ſeveral Senſes of Smelling, * 
Hearing and Taſting? How come the ſeveral branches of the Par Va- 
gum to be ſo diſpersd, and to make ſuch knots with the Interceſtal 
Nerves? Theſe, and many more ſuch Queſtions might be aſked relating 
to the wonderful Syſtem of Nerves, but theſe are ſufficient to my pur- 
poſe, to ſhew that theſe wonderful contrivances for Senſe and Motion, 
could not come from meer fortuitous and unthinking Cauſes. But let us 


look now upon the moſt obvious parts of the Body, which lie to the 
| | view 
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of the Eye, and we may well think Lucretiur h 


he wrote, 


ad no lucid interval when 


Tllud in bis rebus vitium vehementer G- iſtam 


Effugere errorem, vitareque premeditator, 
Lumina ne facias oculorum clara creata, 


Proſpicerè ut poſſumus. 


Lucret. I. 4. 


That we mut have a great care to avoid the miſtake of thoſe that 
that Eyes were made for Seeing. For could any Man in his right Sen 
think the Eye could be form'd for any other uſe but to ſee with? Bur 
the uſe is after the thing is form d. What then? May it not be deſign'd 
for ſuch a uſe by him that form'd it? But that which is form'd for a par- 
ticular uſe, muſt be later than that for whoſe uſe it is form'd, as a Bed for 
a Man to ſleep on, a Cup to drink out of, Armour to defend himſelf: but 
a Man might ſleep, and drink, and defend himſelf, before thoſe things 
were found out. What is the meaning of all this? No one is ſo ſenſleſs 
to queſtion, Whether Men be not before they tind ſome conveniencies for 
their particular uſes; but the Queſtion here 1s, Whether when a 
thing is ſo form'd as to ſerve only for ſuch a uſe, it be not reaſonable 


to conclude that it was made on p 


cretius, 


urpoſe for that uſe? But ſaith Lu- 


Nil ideo quoniam natum'ſt in corpore ut uti 


Poſſemus, ſed, quod natum ſt id procreat uſum. 


Nothing is made in the Body that we might uſe it, but when it is made 
wwe find out the uſe of it, As tho” it had been poſſible for Mankind to 
have found ſuch an uſe of the Eye, unleſs it had been purpoſely made 
for it, The Act of Seeing is no doubt ſubſequent to the making of the 
Eye; for we cannot ſee without Eyes; but if we could make no other 
uſe of Eyes; but to ſee with, is not this a plain evidence they were 
made for us to that end? This is not like a uſe we make of things 


For, we do not 


which we alter the faſhion of for our conveniences. 
make our own Eyes; they are very early form'd in the Body, and 
therefore were within the primary intention of Nature; and aſſoon as 
we come into the World, we do not deliberate whether we ſhould uſe 
Eyes or not, for we preſently ſee with them. And how can the Eye 
being made teach us the uſe of it, when we preſently make uſe of our 
Eyes without any previous deliberation > We may hinder the uſe of 
them, if we pleaſe, by blinding our ſelves, but we cannot turn them 
to any other uſe. If Lucretius in the extravagancy of his imagination, 
might fancy the uſe was arbitrary, then Men might have heard with 
their Eyes or have ſeen with their Ears, or have taſted with their Noſes, 
or {melt with their Tongues : But this I ſuppoſe none can think thar 
he meant. What was it then? that Men could not uſe them till they 
were made? We grant it. But doth it follow thence that they were 
not made deſignedly for ſuch a uſe > How can we judge of that, but 
by examining the ſeveral parts? and if they were. fitted for ſuch a uſe 
and no other, we have reaſon to conclude they were ſo intended. Now 


* 
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what could the Muſcles and Timicles, and ſeveral Humouys of the Eye 
be made for, but for Sight? How came that Cavity to be form'd in 
the Forehead in which the Eyes are placd 2 What motion of the par- 
ticles of Matter made two ſuch hollow places in the Skull > How came 
one not to be ſufficient > How come the Eye-lids to be ſo plac'd > Could 
they be deſign d for any other uſe > How come the Glands to be fix'd 
in the corners of the Eyes, and with the Lympbatick Veſſels belonging 
to them? Could they have ſerv'd for other uſes > How comes the Op- 
tick Nerve to be continued to the three Tunicles of the Eyes? and that 
which partakes moſt of the ſubſtance of the Brain to be the chief or- 
gan of Sight, as fitteſt to tranſmit the images to the Brain? What was 
the Chriſtallin Humour defign'd for, but to receive the impreſſions of 
outward objects? How comes the Oytic Nerve to be ſo inſerted into the 
Eye, not directly behind, but on one fide, but only for the more intire 
tranſmitting the Images receiv'd by the Eye > Can now any one think 
that the Eye could be ever made for any other uſe, but for ſight 2 And 
we do not therefore uſe it, becauſe we find it ready prepar'd ? but it 
was therefore ſo prepar'd, that we might uſe it to ſuch a purpoſe. And 
as to his general ſaying, That nothing in the Body is made for uſe, but 
that the uſe follows the making fit; let us apply it to other Animals, 
and it will appear ridiculous. What could any Man anſwer ſeriouſly 
to one that. ſhould ſay, that four-footed Animals had not Feet given 
them to go with; but that finding ſo many Feet, they did go with 
them? And ſo for the Wings of Birds, and the Fins of Fiſhes; and the 

rticular ſhapes of ſome Animals for their particular uſe : As, the 
. Neck of the Swan, for going deeper in the water for his food; will 
any one ſay, that the Swan finding his Neck ſo long, us'd it for that 
purpoſe? Or that Shell-fiſb finding their hard Shells ready made as a 
defence againſt the Rocks, crept into them for that end? Whereas all 
the Muſcles they move by, are cover d over with a hard bony Sub- 
ſtance; and ſo they are the neceſſary parts belonging to them. What 
can be faid to the thick horny ſubſtance of an Eagle's Eye, which 
makes it bear the ſtrongeſt beams of the Sun; was this only us d for 
that purpoſe, but not intended by Nature? Whence came that outward 
covering of the Eye, not only in Eagles but in other greater Birds, which 
they can draw over it as they pleaſe, and 1s ſo ſtrong a defence againſt 
light, that Anatomiſts tell us, by the help of it put to their open Eyes, 


— 


they could look on the Sun without trouble, as Borrichius informs us? Brick. 
Steno, upon the obſervation of the wonderful Mechaniſm of the Eye = * 1 


both in Mankind, and Beaſts, and Birds, ſaith, That if a Man firſt un- 45. Dan. 


derflands Mechanicks, and then curiouſly examins the fabrick of Animals, he": 


muſt either put off his N , or he muſt admire the wiſdom and contri- 
vance of Providence. An 

beyond what either Lusretius or Epicurus did. 

And ſo for the Ear that was made, faith Lucretius, long before any 


Sound was heard. 


Multoque create ſunt prius Aures, 
Quam ſonus eſt auditus. 


No doubt of it. For how ſhould we hear without Ears ? But can any 
Man imagin they could be made for any other uſe but to hear with ? 

How came they to be plac'd in the Head and not in any other part — 
| | - 


2. Ob. 
127. 


he underſtood the frame of theſe things far 
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the Body? Were there any form'd before with Ears in other parts, 
which did not do fo well? In other cafes they ſay, Nature was put 
to try divers Experiments, becaufe the imperſect Animals could nat 170 7 
But this cannot hald here: For Mankind might have lived without 
Ears in other places, but the Head is certainly the beſt for Sounds, be- 
ing received and tranſmitted to the Brain. How comes the outward 
part of the Ear to be ſo framed as it is, but for the better gathering and 
more diſtinct conveyance of the Sounds, as appears by the confus d 
noiſe which thoſe have who have loſt that part? What made the in- 
Ward paſſage ſo winding, and ſuch an exquiſite Membrane at the end 
of it, and a Cord behind it, but for the advantage of the Sound? How 
come the three cavities behind, the firſt with little Bones of an ex- 
traordinary figure, whereof one triangular, the better to give paſſage 
to the Air; the ſecond called the Labyrinth, and the third with Spiral 
Vindings and an Internal Air, and. all particularly ſerving the purpoſe 
of Hearing, by the Sound paſſing from one to another? Whenee came 
all theſe ſubtle and intricate paſſages, if our Bodies were made by 
chance 2 And yet, if any of them be not in their due order, our ſenſe 
of Hearing is prejudiced; which ſhews that this contrivance was neceſ- 
ſary in order to it. And which is again obſervable, the greater diſco- 
veries have been made in theſe matters, the more reaſon we have to 
admire the contrivance of them. As in this ſenſe of Hearing, the lateſt 
diſcoveries about the ſmall bones of the firſt cavity, call'd che Hammer, 
the Anvil, and the Stirrup, and another in the joyning the two laſt, ac- 
quaint us with more than what the Ancients knew ; ſince there are 
' two things remarkable about them. I. That they do move each other; 
the Drum moves the Hammer, the Hammer the Anvil, that the Stir- 
rup, which opens the paſſage into the ſecond cavity. 2. That theſe 
bones. are. as big in an Infant, as in grown Perſons, Now how comes 
this to paſs in a way of Mzchaniſm © How come theſe Bones not to 
increaſe as the other parts of the Body do; fince the moſt ſolid of 
them, the Hammer and Anvil, as well as the Stirrup, have manifeſt 
Pores in them to receive nouriſhment 2 But not only theſe, but the 
other ſmall bones in the inner cavities, the Sæmicircular paſſages and the 
Cochlea only receive a greater firmneſs and bardneſs by Age. Theſe things 
| can only mention, and refer the Reader to Mr. Du Verney and others, 
who have treated moſt exactly of them. een andy ee 
Ihe frame of the Mouth as it is, is neceſſary for Reſpiration, and Nau- 
riſbment, and Speech. For Reſpiration, the Mouth opened affords a Paſ- 
fage ta the Air, and there are inward Veſſels fitted to convey it to the 
Lungs, and without breathing it is impoſſible to live. But how came 
the two different Paſſages for the Air and Fd? How came the Fulue 
to ſeeuie tlie Paſſage to the Lungs from ſuch things which may preju- 
dice it, and paſs the other way? As to Nouriſoment, the Mouth not only 
takes. in the Food, but the Teeth are conveniently placd for the pre- 
paring it for its farther paſſage and alteration in the Stomach, in order 
to Nutrition; for which end there are Veſſels prepar'd with wonderful 
variety and contrivance. How come thoſe Channels into thoſe hard Bones 
in the Mouth, which we call Teeth, by which an Artery, a Vein and a 
Nerve fpread themſelves in branches to each particular Tooth 2 How 
come the figures of them to vary according to their uſe, and te have 
ſtronger Roots where the work is harder? And becauſe Speech is ont bf 
the peculiar excellencies of Mankind, there is an Inſtrument fram'd on 
1255 I | purpole 
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purpoſe for it in the Mouth (which ſerves for Taſting likewiſe) and with- 
out this, all the communication of Mankind with each other by words 
had been loſt. And I cannot fee how mere Matter and Motion could 
help Mankind either to frame words, or to utter them to others without 
a Tongue ;, nor, how it could be fram'd by it. eee bo 
The Hand is ſo provided with Foints, Muſcles, and Tendons, for the 
great variety of neceſlary uſes it ſerves Mankind for, that he that can 
think it could be ſo contrivd by chante, doth thereby ſhew that ſome 
can think only by Chance without any Reaſon ; and it is a vain thing to 


hope to convince them. I ſhall not need to infiſt on the curioſity of the _ 


contrivance of all the Muſcles of the Hand; but it is impoſſible for any 


Man to give an account of the Perforation of thoſe Muſcles, which ſerve 


for the uſe of ſome of the Fingers and 'Toes, from mere Matter arid Mo- Riolah. A. 


_ 


natom. I. 3. 


tion; or the Ligaments about the Tendons of thoſe Muſcles, for the 


greater eaſineſs of their motion. Ariſtotle hath a Diſcourſe about the 4rifter. de 
Part. Anim. 


J. 4. c. 10. 


great uſe of a Hand to Mankind: Anaxagoras, he ſaith, ſaid that Man 
was the wiſeſt Animal, becauſe he alone had Hands; but, faith he, there- 
fore Man had Hands, becauſe he was the wiſeſt, being beſt able to make uſe 
of ſuch an excellent Inſtrument. For that is the Wiſdom of Nature to do as 
a wiſe Man would do, i. e. to give the beſt Inſtruments to the beſt Workman. 
Now, faith he, the Hand is the moſt uſeful Inſtrument to him that is capable 


of making a good uſe of it. And therefore he blames thoſe that ſaid, 


Man was the worſt provided for of any Animals; for they have but one 
help afforded them by Nature, but the Hand is inſtead of all, for it can 
make uſe of all. And for that reaſon he ſhews how very convenient the 


make and faſhion of the Hand is, and the diviſion of it into five parts, 


on which he inſiſts at large. So that Ariſtotle was fully ſatisfy'd that 
the production of Mankind was no caſual or ſpontaneous thing, but the 
effect of Wiſdom and Underſtanding. OS 
Theſe things I have here laid together at firſt, becauſe this Hypotheſis 
of Diodorus Siculus hath been thought by ſome in our Age to be the na- 
tural ſenſe of Mankind without Revelation; whiereas in truth it is the 
foundation of Irreligion, and the reproach of Mankind; but not the 
ſenſe of the wiſeſt part of them. And to make out this more effectual ly, 
I ſhall now proceed to conſider and compare the ſenſe of the moſt antient 
Philoſophers on both ſides as to this point, whether the World was the 


effect of Chance, or of a wiſe Providence. For if the World were made 


by a wiſe and intelligent Being, it can never be ſuſpe&ed that Religion is 
an Impoſture, or a contrivance of Politicians ; for then it will appear to 
be built upon the trueſt Reaſon. © And I ſhall the more carefully mquire 
into the Opinions of the eldeſt Philoſophers, becauſe they were neither 
Prieſts nor Politicians, having no Intereſt to carry on by the practice of 
| Religion. And ſome of them were born in a very good condition, and 
quitted their Eſtates, or neglected other buſineſs, the more freely to at- 
tend on their philoſophical Inquiries. And therefore we have the more 
reaſon to ſearch into their Opinions, ſo far as relates to theſe matters. 
It cannot be deny that after Men began to be inquiſitive into the 
philoſophical Reaſons of Things, there were ſome who ſet up for mate- 
rial Cauſes only, without an Efficient. And there were two different 
ſorts of theſe, and the other Schemes may be well reduced to them. 


| The firſt was of thoſe- who were the immediate Succeſſors of Thales. 


For I ſee no reaſon to put him in the head of them, if what Cicero, Dio- 
genes Luertius and\Plutaliſ report of him be true. For it is ſaid in 
| | F | Cicero 
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Cicer, de Cirero, That Thales made Gop to be the Mind that form'd all things. And 
Li. a. to what purpoſe ſhould Velleius ſay this, if this had not been then known 
to have his Opinion? For it had been better for his deſign to have 
made ſo great a Man as Thales was eſteem d, to have excluded Gop and 
Providence. Diogenes Laertins ſaith, That be not only made Go an E- 
ternal Being, but that the World was of hir making. And he was no more 
partial in this cafe, than the Epicurean in Tully, It is obſervable, that 
when Plutarch blames Anaximander and Anaximenes for leaving out the 
rent Cauſe; he takes no notice of Thaler on that account; which he 
Plutar. de ought to have done, as being the Head of that Se of Philoſophers cal- 
+499 * led the Ionick, as himfelf acknowledges in that place. And Stobaus faith, 
Stob. Eclog. That Thales own'd a Divine Power, which paſs'd thro' and gave motion to 
Phyſ. & 1. the fluid Matter, out of which be ſuppos'd all things to be made, The 
great Objection againſt this, is, that ſeveral of the antient Writers ſay, 
That Anaxagoras mas the firſt Philoſopher, who attributed the making of 
the World to an Infinite Mind; and that Plutarch himſelf, in the Lite of 
Pericles, ſaith the ſame. But the true anſwer to this, is, that Anaxago- 
ras was the firſt who own'd this in writing, whoſe words are produc'd. 
by ſo many; but Thaler wrote nothing about it that 2 and there- 
fore his Scholars going another way, there might be ſome preſumption 
againſt him. For it is too evident that Anaximander, his Diſciple, did 
never mention a Gop in the making of the World; but he mentions ſeve- 
ral Gods made out of the World, Dii nativi; a fort of Phænician Gods, 
: which roſe out of Matter; and ſuch as the Poets had poſſeſsd the Peo- 
ple with among the Greeks. I have already obſerv'd from Plato, That 
the old Greeks worfbip'd the Sun, Moon, and Stars, &c. as other barba- 
rous Nations did. Now herein lay the artifice of Anaximander, that he 
took care to aſſert the Popular Deities, and ſo avoided the imputation of 
Atheiſm among the People, who look'd no farther, than whether Men 
own'd the Religion in vogue: But whether there were an Infinite Mind 
ſuperior to thoſe Gods they worſhipd, they look d on as a Speculation 
too deep for them; and therefore they let thoſe alone, who ſpake no- 
thing againſt the Gods they ſolemnly worſhip d. And this was the true 
reaſon of the different uſage of Anaximander and Anaxagoras, The for- 
mer aſſerted the Beginning of all things to have been from Infinite Mat- 
ter, without an Efficient Cauſe : The latter ſaid this was impoſſible ; but 
there muſt be an Eternal Mind to give motion to Matter, and to direct it. 
Now one would have thought that Anaxagoras ſhould have been in fa- 
vor with the People, who hated Atheiſin, and Anaximanger puniſhed : 
But on the contrary Aaximander kept up his Intereſt among the People 
where he livd, at Miletus in Aſia, and at laſt carry'd a Colony along 
Aiian. 1.3. with him to Apollonia, The reaſon was, the People of Miletus had a 
$trab.1.x,, wonderful veneration for the Sun and Moon, under the names of Apollo 
and Diane; and as long as Anaximander comply'd with them, as to theſe 
Dii nativi, they let him alone in his Philoſophy. But Anaxagoras com- 
ing to Athene, and being there in favor with Pericles, a leading Man in 
the City, but oppos d violently by a different Faction of Thucydides Milæ- 
ſius, who took all advantages they could againſt Pericles his Party: They 
tinding that Anaxagoras had ſhew'd too much of his Philoſophy, when 
he call'd the Sun a Maſs of Fire; this ſet them all in a flame, and made 
{ach à diſturbance about it, that Awaxagoras was accus'd of Arheiſm ;, 
and Pericles with all his Intereſt and Eloquence could not ſave him from 
g Banifhment, in which he died, as appears bLoercius and lian. Ana- 


* aporas 
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xagoras was very clear as to the main point of Acheiſin, for he aſſerted 
an Eternal Mind which made tlie World; this!Anaximander denyd, but 
he aſſerted the Common Deities: and altho' the Epicurean in Tully ar- 
gues well againſt Anaximander's Opinion, Sed nos Deum niſi ſempiternum 
intelligere qui poſſumus? We can have no true Notion of Gop not eter- 
nal; yet ſuch philoſophical Reaſons ſignified little; he allow d the ſame 
Worſhip which they practis'd, and this was enough to ſatisfy them. 

Jam not ignorant, that ſome have gone about to excuſe Anaximander, 
as tho he were ſo intent upon the Material Cauſes, that thro' Incogitancy 
only he left out the Efficient. A ſtrange piece of Incogitancy in a Philo- 
ſopher to leave out the main point. For the juſt fault which Anarago- 
ras found, was that he went about to make a World without an Eternal 
Mind before Matter; and he knew very well what che ſenſe of Anaxi- 
mander, and his Scholar Anaximenes were, by whom he was inſtructed. 
And why ſhould Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Tbeophraſtus, &c. look on it 
as ſo extraordinary a thing in Anaxagoras to aſſert an Eternal Mind, as the 
firſt Cauſe, if his Predeceſſors meant the ſame thing? But there is a 
paſſage in Ariſtotle which ſeems moſt to favour Anaximander, viz. That 
be own'd an infinite: firſt Principle, which did contain and govern all things; 
and was Immortal and Incorruptible. And this Aug. Steuchus Eugubinus De Peremi 
in his learned Book De perenni Philoſophia, infiſts much upon. (A Book , ut. 
written with ſo good a defign, and bating ſome ſuppoſititious Authori- 
ties, ſo well manag d, that the Elder Scaliger, as his Son tells us, com- . Scalix. 
mended it particularly to a great Friend of his, too inclinable to Atheiſm - 22 
(as was too much the faſhion then as well as ſince, among ſome whop. 30. 
would ſeem to have more Wit than others) and it had fo great ſucceſs 
therein, that he utterly renounc'd all Principles tending that way.) The 
Paſſage which he produces is certainly in Ariſtotle, and it ſeems ſo ca- | 
pable of a good meaning, that Clemens Alexanarinus join d him with Ana- Clem. Ale- 
xagoras in ſuppoſing an Infinite Being above the Elements: And it cannot = =o 
be deny'd that the Author of the Book de Mundo (who, as I before ob- 
ſerv'd, was very antient, if not Ariſtotle) doth uſe the ſame Expreſſion 
concerning GoD, that he doth contain and govern all things : but 2 
laying the Paſſages in Ariſtotle together, there is too great reaſon to ſuſ- 
pet that Anaximander did not aſſert an Eternal Mind, as Anaxagoras did. 
He is there giving an account of the different Notions Philoſophers had t. 4. 
concerning the firſt Principle: Some aſſerted it to be Infinite, as Anaxago-* 3 4. 
ras and Democritus ; the former held things to be made out of one another, A 
and that there was one firſt Principle of all, which he called Mind; the 
latter held no Generation of things . out of another, but that one Common 
Matter or Body was the only Principle of all things, and that the parts dif- 
fer d only by bulk and figure. Thus far Ariſtotle is clear; then he goes on 
to ſhew, that the firſt Principle muſt be Ingenite and Incorruprible; and 
then it muſt contain and govern all things; as all do hold, who do not aſ- 
ſert other Cauſes, as Mind (as Anaragoras) or Friendſbip (as Empedocles.)) 
And this is the Td Oo the Divine Being, which is immortal and NS, 
as was aſſerted by Anaximander and the moſt of thoſe he calls PHyſiolagiſte, 
i. e. who went no farther than the bare Nature of things. Now here it 
is plain, that he doth diſtinguiſh Anaximander and his Followers from 
"Anaxagoras, who aſſerted an Eternal Mind: and he diſtinguiſhes his O- 
pinion both from that of Democritus and Anaximander. It may be ſaid, 
that it is plain from hence, that Anaximander did aſſert a Divine Being; 


but at laſt it came tomothing but Infinite Matter, which was the Ori- 
| OI | ginal 
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ginal and Mother-God to his Dii Geniti, as he called them. In another 
Metazby. place he ſpeaks yet more po viz, that thoſe Philoſophers before Ana- 
1.6.3. xagoras went no:farther than Matter, and made all things to rome out of 
it, and to be difſolv'd into it ugain, being it ſelf one and inimitable under 
all the variety of changes.” He faith, They differ d about the firſt Material 
Principle: Thales, and one Hippon called the Atheiſt. (the firſt of that 
Order that we read of) beld it to be Mater; but 4riflotle beſtows à very 
ald # d- ſevere character upon him, viz. that he did not deſerve to be mention d for 
* 4" he meanneſs of lis capacity. (t cems Wit and Atheiſm did not begin 
bes. |. together.) Anaximander would go no farther than Infinite Matter in 
general; but inarimenes was for Air, and ſo was Diogenes Apolloniztes, 
who liv'd in the time of Auaragorat; but it ſeems by Demetrius Phale- 
reus his Apology for Sacrates (now loft) that he fell into ſome danger 
at Athens (poſſibly for being againſt the Worſhip of Fire, as Anaragoras 
was:) But upon the whole matter, I do not ſee how Anaximander can 
be ercus d, altho' he left the Popular Gods, and beſtow'd the name of 
Divinity upon his Infinite Matter. 4 5 
But there was another Succeſſion of Philaſopbers deriv'd from Fenopha- 
nes, who livd in Sicily, faith Laertires, and was Contemporary with Ana- 
aimander : and he was neither a Follower of Thaler nor of Fythagoras; 
but from a Town near the Sea in Italy, whence his chief Followers came, 
it was called the Eleatick Seff, He was a great Enemy to the poetical 
Fiftions about the Gods, as he had reaſon ; for they ftrangely corrupted 
the Minds of the People, and took away all inward Reverence towards ' 
the Deity. And-altho' Ariſtotle ſpeaks with ſome contempt of him; yet | 
Beſſario c. Others have ſhew'd that he miſunderſtood him, and that he aſſerted One 
Calumnia. Infinite and Eternal Mind; and the ſame Simplicius faith of Parmenides 
g. 10% f. and Moliſiu: But fince the learned Author of the Intelletual Syſtem of 
" the Univerſe, hath very well clear'd that matter, I intend not to tran- 
ſcribe him, but to refer my Reader to him, and proceed to thoſe who 
changed the firſt Notions of the Eleatick Sect, and ſet up for the making 
a World without a Deity. And thoſe were Lucippus and Democritus;, 
Stob, Eclig. and yet Stabæus faith, 'that Leucippus wrote a Book about Mind, wherein 
TH c. 8. he hath this-Saying, That nothing is done in vain, but all things are done 
from Reaſon and Neceſſity, How theſe two things came to be ſo put to- 
gether is hard for us now to conjecture, unleſs that Book of his had been 
4 Platarch. preſer vd. Plutarch faith, That Democritus held that Gop vas an Intel- 
0 tea * lectual Fire, amd the Soul of. the World. But it appers by Cicero, that 
c. . Demecritus did not ſtick at making ſome very ſubtle Efluvia of his Atoms 
Cicero J to be Gods, both "thoſe without us, and thoſe within us, vis. thoſe 
nr which make up our intellectual Faculties. It is very hard to fay what 
his trur Notion of Divinity was, unleſs we could have ſeen his Books 
about Mind and Providence, which Laertius ſaith that he wrote. But 
whatever he might write for the amuſing the World, (as Epicurus did 
afterwards) if he made the Origin of all things to have been wit hour 
Mind or Providence, no Titles of Books will be a ſufficient Excuſe 
for him. | 
And I confeſs it is all one to me, whether thoſe who fram'd the Ache- 
ical Hypotheſes proceeded in the way of Forms and Qualities, or of 
Atoms and Vabuity; becauſe I think the one way as impoſſible as the 
other. For as Ariftotle hath well obſerved, the great difficulties as to the 
firſt Principles lay in two things, The beginning of Motion, and the Order 
of the World : and in both theſe the different Hyporheſes of Anaximander 


and 
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and Denucritus were equally defective. But whether the World were 
made by the Circumvalution of Infinite Matter, endued with contrary Qua- 
licier; or by the motion of Atoms, which had nothing but Bulk and Figure, 


ſignifies nothing as to the main point. I'do not deny but one-Hyporbeſis 


may in ſome reſpe&s be more intelligible.than the other, and tend more 
to explain the difference of Body and Mind; But there are ſtill difficul- 
ties on both ſides: Some things may be taken for Real Qualities, which 
are not 3 and the many Experiments of this Age have fully prov'd it: but 
then there are other things, eſpecially relating to $a a which can 
poverty +" mand in the Mechanical way, to the ſatisfaction of any rea- 

But altho' Anaximander and Demotritus ſtarted theſe two different Hy- 
potbeſes.about the Origin of the World; yer thoſe who aſſerted an Eter- 
nal Mind to be thg frſt Cauſe, had in common Reaſon very much the 
advantage of either ; ſince it was impoſſible for them to give an account 
how the motion of Matter began, or how it fell into that Order, and 
Beauty, and Uſefulneſs, which we find in thoſe parts which make up 
the viſible World. All that we can learn of Anaximander's Hypotheſis is, 


That the Heavens and Infinite Worlds (for why ſhould they ſtop, when plurart. 
they could make Worlds ſo eaſily) were produced by an infinite circum- u Eu: 


volutian of all things), that theſe bad in them very different Qualities from 
each other, ſome hot ſome cold, ſome dry ſome moiſt, &c. that theſe heing 
in continual motion, n mixture of them happened, and according to the dif- 
ferent mixtures of * the ſeveral ſorts of things did ariſe. This, 
28 far as I can appre 


and.Demectitus, but only in the point of Mixture, which one attributes 
to Qualities, and the other to the Bulk and Figure of Atoms, They both 
aſſert the Production of things by the circumvolution of the parts of Mat- 
ter; both held infinite Worlds, and that the things of this World came 
together of themſelves, without any ſuperior Cauſe, _ . 

But were not all the Philoſophers of their Mind? No; ſo far from 
it, that the beſt and greateſt of them utterly rejected this Doctrine, as 


unſatisfactory to Human Reaſon. Of which we have an evident proof 


from Ariſtotle, who cannot be ſuſpected of any partiality in this matter. 
In the beginning of his Metaphyſicts he gives an account of the Opinions 


of Philoſophers before him about the firſt Principles of things. 1 know 


| end, was his Scheme of the Production of things. 
There is little difference between the two Hypotheſes of Anaximander 


Prep. Ev; 
J. 1. 8. 


that he is hardly thought of by many for miſrepreſenting the Opinions 


of thoſe before him, and that he endeavour d to leſſen their Reputation 
to advance his oun; but I can ſee no manner of reaſon for it in this 


caſe. Tis poſſible, as to the 2 and Eleatick Seft, he might 
2 


not repreſent their Opinions ſo fairly as they were capable-of : but as to 
theſe Phy/iologiſts, as he calls them, he charges nothing upon them, but 
what they own'd ; only he makes Thales the. Head of them, for which I 


have offer'd Reaſons to the contrary. But in general he ſaith, That meraphy. 
thoſe wha began firſt to philoſophize, look'd upon Matter as the only Prin" 8. 3 


ciple, out of -which all things came, and to which they did return; the 
Subſtance remaining the ſame, and the Affectiont only chang'd © As Socrates 
is the fame Man, altho his inward Habits were chang d. But what this 
Material Principle was, they were not agreed. Thales, she firſt of them, 
cbought it to be Water  Anaximenes and Diogenes Air; Hippaſus and 
Heraclitus Fire; Empedocles to them added Earth. Hitherto, faith he, 
we tind nothing but the Material Cauſe ; but, ſaith he, when they — 
3 8⁰ 
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bree g not change it ſelf. As Wood doth not make it ſelf into a Bed, nor Braſs 
owlwdy- into a Statue 3 but ſome Artificer doth it. But the ſeeking this, is look- 
Ty Cu- ing after another Principle, which he calls the Principle f Motion. Which 
5 thoſe who afſerted from the beginning, ran themſelves into difficulties, al- 
tho they aſſerted Matter to be one; but thoſe who went no farther than 
Matter, whether Water, or Fire, or Earth, were never able to clear the 
Produttion of things; and therefore were ford by Truth it ſelf, ( madre 
T dabdas) ro ſeek for another Principle. Where it is very confiderable 
that. Ariſtotle ſaith, That there were ſome from the beginning who aſſerted 
both Principles; and that thoſe who aſſerted only a' Material Principle, 
ran themſelves into ſuch difficulties which they coubnever ſee their way 
through; but were forc'd at laſt by the mere power of Truth to ſeek for 
another Principle. Which not only ſhews his own Opinion, but that 
others, upon conſideration, were fain to ſet up-a new Hypotheſis againſt 
theſe Materialiſts, not wholly new, as'heſhews, but new in oppoſition 
to them, who thought at firſt, by pretending to {kill in Philoſophy, to 
have run down the antient Opinion of Mankind, founded on ſuch a Tra- 
dition, of which none could trace the Original. Of which I have al- 
ready produc d the teſtimonies of Plato and Plutarch. But now the hu- 
mor of philoſophizing coming among the Greeks, the firſt ſetters up of 
this were very apt to contemn any thing that was built on Tradition; 
for that gave no Reaſon of things, which it was their buſineſs to do. In 
ſome things then unknown as to the natural Cauſes of them, they won- 
derfully ſurpriſed the common ſort, who thereupon admired them as 
Men that could do any thing. Being thus puffed up with a vain opi- 
nion of their own ſkill, they attempted to give an account of the very 
beginning of the World; and finding out what they thought the main 
Principle of which things were compoſed, they had no more to do, but 
to ſuppoſe them all reduced to a Maſs or Chaos; and then they fancied 
that by the motion of theſe ſeveral parts of Matter, things would fall 
Iintd that ſtate' we now ' ſee them in the World. But as much as they 
pleas'd themſelves with theſe Speculations, thoſe who came after them 
found them extremely defective, both in OP of this Motion, 
and the Order of it. For they found Matter to be a dull unactive thing 
of it ſelf, and that no Matter could form it ſelf without an Agent; 
and therefore they ſaw it neceſſary to add a Supreme Efficient Cauſe, 
which ſhould both put the parts of Matter, however qualified, into mo- 
tion, and direct and regulate the courſe of it. For otherwiſe it was im- 
poſſible to conceive, that there ſhould be ſuch diſtin& Syſtems or Bodies 
of Matter, as there are in the World. For how come the ſeveral Vortices 
not to interfere with each other? What made the Centers of them to be 
diſtin& from one another, ſo as that the Matter within ſuch circumfe- 
Tence ſhould move about that alone? And without this it is impoſſible 
to conceive there ſhould be ſuch Bodies as the Sun, Moon, and Stars 
are; ſo great, and yet ſo diſtinct from each other. But what Cauſe 
then was found ſo neceſſary to be ſuperadded> Ariftorle faith, That the 
Order and Fitneſs of things, which he calls ES H Kaxss, muſt proceed 
from an Intelligent Cauſe ; for theſe things could never come either from 
mere Material Cauſes, as Fire, Earth, Gc. or only by Chance. And 
| therefore he ſaith, Anaxagoras wrote like a Man in his ſenſes, in com- 
| 3 | | 5 pariſon 
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pariſon of thoſe before him; which ſhews that he look'd on the others 
Speculations as Dreams and idle Fancies. And he will not allow Anaxaq- * 
goras to have been the firſt that aſſerted this; but he did it paved, Open- 

5 and plainly, in oppoſition to ſuch as had ſet up quother Hypotheſes, 
For before him, he ſaith, Hermotimes Clazomenius had ſaid the ſams 
thing, as to a ſuperior Cauſe : And ſo no doubt had many others; but 
he mentions him as a Philoſopher of the fame City from whence Anaxe: 
goras came, But it ſeems the reputation of Thales and his Scholars had 
obrain'd ſo much in the Greek Colonies where they inhabited, that they 
buried the name of others, altho'Clazomeng were a City of Ionia too. 

But that Anaxagoras was a Perſon of a juft eſteem, appears by the 3 

great value which Pericles ſet upon him; who not only had him for his T* 

Counſellor, but ventur'd his intereſt to preſerve him: and althe' he way 7 da. 
_ over-ruFd by the contrary Faction, as to his Baniſhment; yet he took varus 3 
care of him in it. And as Plutarch ſaith, he obtain'd the name of Nes; pres 
he cannot tell, whether it was for his Opinion, or the reputation of his in Pericle. 
Wiſdom. And after he was buried at Lamſacut, a City of Aa Minor 
near the Helleſpons, there were two Inſcriptions on the Altar erected to 
his Memory, which teftify'd the very great Eſteem of him in two words, 
the one was Nas, and the other Abibaa. And what can be ſaid greater #lian, l. s. 
of a Philoſopher, than that Undes/tanding and Truth belong'd to him} © “ 
Timon, who was not very eivil to the memories of moſt Philofophers, 
gives him a high character in Laertius who faith likewife, That be ws 
born to 4 conſiderable Eſtate; but he had a Mind above Riches. And _ 
Sextus Empiricus faith, he was the moſt ſtilful in Natural Philsfophy ,, and Sext. Em. 
he was blam'd both by Sverates and Arifforle, for running teo far into 15:15 
Natural Cauſes, as tho' he made uſe of his Supreme Mind only te help Phear. 4- 
him out, when nothing elfe would. But therein he ſhew'd that it was — 8 
not for want of underſtanding Natural Cauſes, that he aſſerted an Her- — wg 
nal Mind, pure and unmix'd, which was the firſt Caufe of things; but it in Fericie. 
was his true ſkill in Phileſophy, which brought Him te it. For he fix'd 
on the Principle of Gravitation, as the main foundation of Union and 
Compoſition ; but the other Hypotheſes of Vortices, or Circumlations with- 
out it, he look'd on as weak and infuffieient. 80 vain is that Baying of = 
Lucretius and a modern Philoſopher, that Ignorancs of Cauſes inclin d Men Leviathan: 
to Religion; eſpecially as to the Heavenly Bodies: * 


Preterea cali vationes ordine eerta, 

Ft varia annorum cernebant tembora verti, 

Nec poterant quibus id fieret eognoſcere cauſis 3 

Ergo perfugium ſibi habebant omnia Divis 
| Tradeve, & illorum nutu facers onnia flef li. 


For the trueſt and exacteſt ſearcher into Natural Cayſes, we fee, was the 
moſt firm and ſteddy aſſerter of a God. Lucretius magnifies his Herge, 
that neither the eommon Fame, nor the Thunder and Lightning had frighted 
him into any ſenſe of Religion; but that he bad gone beyond the Clouds by 
the ſtrength of his Wit, and had ſetled all the bounds of Nature. 


2 nee fama Deum, nec fulmina, nec minitanti 
urmure compreſſit eium, &c. 
: ; 7 *. , ey 


; Which 
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F Which was all becoming the more than Poetick fury of Lucretius to ſay. 


But Plutarch in the Life of Pericles ſaith, That Ana xagoras explain d to him 
the Natural Cauſes of thoſe Meteors which are ſo apt to terrify Mankind, 
and thereby took away an ignorant Superſtition; but inſtead of that he 
ſettled in his Mind # dopani wer? Did wy dyalay Au, 4 firm Devotion 


accompanied . with good Hopes. And is not this far beyond the utmoſt 
Lucretius attributes to his Hero ſuppoſing he had ſuch ſucceſs, as he 


imagin d; which we have only the Poets word for. 
1 5 G2 Relligio pedibus ſubjecto viciſſim 
0 


teritur, nos exequat victoria cælo. 


But we can find no ſuch victory that he ever obtain'd over Religion, by 


his fooliſh and precarious Age which the more learned pretenders 


to Atheiſm in our Age are aſham'd of, becauſe of its vanity and inconſi- 
ſtency ; and therefore there is now leſs need of inſiſting upon it. But 


what reaſon had Lucretivs to make ſuch extravagant boaſting of Fpicu- 


P U ut, adv. 
Colot. 


rus his ſucceſs againſt the Principles of Religion; when Cicero of the 
ſame age and time, and a friend to Lucretius, had ſo very mean an opi- 


nion of it, and hath expos d it ſo much to contempt in more places than 


one? But poſſibly he may mean, it had ſo at Athens nothing like it. 
For it was obferv'd, that none were more forward to comply with the 
popular ſuperſtitions, none more reſerv'd as to their real opinions about 


the Deity than Epicurys and his followers. , What need all this mean 


complyance, this caution, and reſerve, if they were ſuch Conquerors, as 


* . 


he repreſents them? They never oppos'd the common ſentiments, as 


' Hnaxagoras did, and ſuffer'd for it; but inſtead of it, they induſtriouſly 


labour d to perſuade the People, that they were for Piery and Veneration 
of the Gods ;, and Epiturus wrote about it: whether in earneſt or not, 
I diſpute not; but he was in earneſt concern'd for his own ſecurity. 


Are theſe the marks of a Conqueror And yet in his time the fear of # 2 


Plut. vit. 
Demetrii. 


the Areopagus, after the time of Ephialtes was in great meaſure remov'd. 


It is obſerved by oſephus, That by the Laws of Athens, it was death 


zoithout mercy, to ſpeak againſt the eſtabliſhed Religion; and we find with 
what difficulty e eſcaped: But in Epicurus his time the.Go- 


vernment was ſunk, and the Macedonian Empire was continually grow- 


ing upon them; and all People took greater liberty to ſpeak their 
Minds, and without any ſuch oppoſition as the Philoſophers before 
him met with, when their Laws were obſerved more ſtrictly; as when 
Protagoras and Diagoras were forced to abſcond for fear of their lives 3 
and Ariſtotle upon a ſuſpicion of a profane Hymn to withdraw to Calcis. 
But in the time of Fpicurus, the ſtate of the City was altered, and the 
Government was in the hands of Alexander's Succeſſors; for Epicurus 
lived with his Scholars in Athens, when it was ſo cloſely beſieged by 
Demetrius, as Plutarch informs us, who ſoon after had the poſſeſſion 
of it delivered to him. Now in buſy and diſorder d times, ſuch as 
Epicurus might be far more ſecure than at another time; and yet even 
then he was afraid of giving any diſtaſt, as to his opinions about Re 
ligion ; and ſtill aſſerted his owning the Anticipation of a Deity, altho 
not conſiſtent with his own grounds of certainty. But where was the 
victory the mean while over Religion, which Lucretius boaſts of > His 
Defenders ſay, It was over the ill effetts of Superſtition; but we find 


nothing like that effected by him. The World was not made one jot 
7 4 the 
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the better, but a great deal the worſe for his Principles ; for the ve- 
ry name of a Philoſopher went a great way with Perſons of bad incli- 
nations: and they do not govern themſelves by any Reaſon ; but when 
they can bring an Authority of a Perſon of any reputation, they in- 
quire no farther, but go on with greater confidence in their former 
practices; and then they charge Ignorance and Superſtition on thoſe 
that contradict them. I do not deny but ſome of the Defenders of 
Epicurus in our Age, have been Perſons of Wit and Learning, and 
they have utterly diſown'd his irreligious Principles : but yet the very 
undertaking to defend the Author of ſo much impiety, hath done un- 
ſpeakable miſchief to the Age we live in; and all the diſcoveries of 
Natural Philoſophy can never make amends for it. We are now com- 
paring the Notions of Epicurus and Anaxagoras as to religion; and that 
method which Plutarch tells us Anaxagoras took, as to the freeing the 
Mind of Pericles from Superſtition, was far better than that of Epicu- 
rus, For Anaxagoras ſatisfy d him, that there were natural cauſes of 
Thunder and Lightning, but theſe were the effects of a Divine Provi- 
dence, which order'd the affairs of Mankind for the beſt, as well as 
the Meteors in the Air; and therefore there was no reaſon why any 
wiſe and good Man ſhould not entertain a cotnfortable Hope of Di- 
vine Protection: but in the way of Epicurus there is a bare account of 
Natural Cauſes, which whether true or falſe, can give no ſatisfaction 
to a thinking Man. For the utmoſt comes to this ; Such and ſuch 
Effects do naturally follow ſuch Cauſes. And what then ? Then if ſuch 
things happen, we cannot help it. And what follows > Nothing more. 

1 is this all the comfort of Eyicurus his Inquiry into Cauſes > To 
underſtand this better, I will put a Caſe, which lately happened in the 
place where I live at preſent, to a Man working in his Garden near 
a great River: while he was there buſy, a violent ſhower of Rain 
fell of a ſudden ; and the Man thinking to divert it, the Rain beat 
down a great heap of earth above him, and carried it through his Gar- 
den, and took away the Man with its force into a precipice hard by, 
and with great violence hurried him down into the River, which made 
him ſtupid and ſenſleſs; but it pleasd Gop he was taken up, and re- 
cover'd. Now let us conſider what would tend moſt to the ſatisfaction 
of this Man's Mind, when he was in that deplorable ſtate, if he had 
been then ſenſible of his caſe : What comfort would it have been to him 
to have been told, that as things were, the earth above him falling 
down, and there being ſuch a precipice below him, there was no help 
for him, and he muſt be contented to ſuffer > But would it not be far 
greater ſatisfaction to be told, there were thoſe above who ſaw him fall, 
and pitied his caſe, and would be ſure to help him out, and give him 
what was neceſſary for his relief and remedy 2 Now this is the caſe of 
Neceſſity and Providence : the one gives only that heavy comfort, Things 
muſt be ſo, and we cannot my it; the other ſtill keeps up reaſonable 
hope, and the expectation of ſomething better. So that no one can de- 
ny, that upon mere principles of Natural Reaſon, this is the more de- 


firable Hypotheſis; and nothing but invincible arguments ſhould remove 
Mankind from it: but neither Democritus nor Epicurus could offer any 


thing but a very precarious Hypotheſis againſt it. 


From Anaxagoras I now come to Socrates (for Acheloiis purſued his 


Principles at Achens, where Socrates was his Diſciple.) He was a Per- 
ſon of great vogue at Athens, for the Natural ſharpneſs of hir Wit, * 
| | G the 
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the freedom be usd in conver ſaffon with all ſorts, without regard to 
Plate in Bis own intereſt, And for this he appealed to his Judges, and to the 
Apol. Soc, Whole City, that he was far from any deſign to enrich himſelf, as 
all knew : he did not deny but that he had great preſents of- 
fer'd him ; but he took no more than to keep him from poverty, as 
in the caſes of the King of Macedonia and Alcibiadas: and none could 
blame him for being refractory to their Laws about Religion; for he 
declar d that to be his Principle, That Gop ought to be worſhip'd ac- 
cording to the Laws of the City where a Man liv'd. And for this, 
Xenoph, Fenophon faith, he truſted to the Pythian Oracle; which was thought 
Mem. l. 1. of good Authority among them: however ſome in our time have re- 
Ys. Dalen Preſented it as ſo groſs an Impoſture, that it is hardly credible any 
Diſert. de Men of common ſenſe could be deceived by it, much leſs the Atheni- 
Orac. Ethn, ans; Who for all that we can perceive had as good an opinion of it, as 
the Bzotians themſelves. | 
This was a very hard point at that time among Men of better un- 
derſtanding, and who had a true ſenſe of Gop and Providence, how 
they ſhould behave themſelves with reſpect to the Popular Superſtiti- 
ons. There was no dithculty, as to ſuch as had no Religion at all ; 
for their Principle was to keep fair and to ſecure themſelves ; and they 
look d on ſuch as Protagoras and Diagoras, as Perſons who deſerved to be 
puniſh'd for their folly. But for Men who truly believ'd a wiſe Gop 
to govern the World, as Socrates and his two excellent Scholars Plato 
and Fenophon did, the caſe was very difficult: For, if they did not com- 
ply, they were ſure to be proſecuted as guilty of impiety ; if they did, 
this ſeem'd to juſtify all their Superſtition. | 
The way which Socrates took was this: He avoided giving any of- 
fence as to the contempt of their publick worſhip. Nay, Fenophon 
ſaith, he was ſo far from any Impiety that way, that he was rather more 
remarkable for his diligence therein ; and that no Man ever heard him 
ſay or do any thing that tended to the diſhonor of Religion; ſo that 
from the whole courſe of his life, he might be well concluded to be 
Domes eius maonieadinem EIT ic G, @ very devour Man. Cicero had a very par- 
ingen. De Orat. 1. 54. Qui ticular eſteem of Socrates not only for the greatneſs of his 
quum omnium ſapientiſſimus Wit, but for his Wiſdom and Goodneſs ;, and from him we 
eller, ſanttifſimeq; vin lter. 15 learn what the grounds were which ſuch Men went up- 
on. They found the World horribly corrupted with Superſtition , 
which was to be remov'd in the beſt way they could ; but there was 
great danger, leſt ver 3 a all ag 19 3 he r ag 
a And they ſaw an abſolute neceſſity of keeping up that, 
. —— & cam ſince che Blamey and Order of the World, 2% t eien 70 
ſuſpiciendam admir — convince Mankind that there was an Excellent amd Eternal 
hominum generi, derum ar. Being, which was to be adored and worſbip d by Man- 
leſtium cogit confireri. Cic. find. This was their fundamental Principle; and they 
e Ed | rather choſe to comply with the follies of their Super- 
ſtitions, than not keep the ſolemn worſhip of the Deity. And to ſatis- 
fy themſelves, they. put ſuch interpretations upon the publick Rites, as 
made them ſerve to ſome part or other of natural worſhip, with reſpe& 
to the benefits Gop beſtows on the World; and thus, even the Fleuſini- 
an Myſteries were underſtood by them. 
But how then came Socrates to be ſo ſeverely proſecuted at Athens 2 
Tis true, that his enemies charg'd him with Impiery and Atheiſm, as 
appears both by Plato and Xenophon. In Plato's Apolog y we * that 
elitus 
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Melitus downright accus'd him that he thought there were nd Gods: Soi 
_ crates being much ſurpriz d at this charge, aſk'd him what ground he . 
had for it; and all the proof he offer'd was, that he-was of Anaxago- :. . 
ras's Opinion that the Sun and Moon were not Gods: which Socrares © 
deny'd ; and ſaid his charge was inconſiſtent , for he both accus'd him 
of bringing in new Deities, and aſſerting that there were none at all. 
But in the concluſion of his Apology, he fully own'd 2 Divine Provi- 
dence taking care of good Men living or dying but whether of the two 
were better for a Man, he thought GoD alone knew, . 
But to ſhew more plainly what Socrates his judgment was as to the 
Production of the World: Fenophon gives this account of it: That 
he look'd on it as a great piece of folly in Mankind to at- __ 1 
tempt it from Material Cauſes ; and he wonder'd that the 8 E 457 * 
did not find out, that theſe things were above their —_ Juucwy is - + Pranks "Lt 
And he thinks thoſe * Philoſophers argued like mad Men; 9 Mem, J. i. c. 1. 
. K = : rei % To peſirov pep 
neither agreeing with one another, nor with the nature of villas ini u & Thr c- 
things: for ſome ſaid, that it conſiſted of One thing ; others, 200 rad ra SoEaGe EAA 
of Infinite « ſome ſaid , all things wete in motion ;, others euekor Wande — 
ſaid, there was no motion at all : ſome ſaid, that all things due. Bid. 
were generated and corrupted; and others, that nothing at all was. Plato 
in his Phedo lets us know how he came to be unſatisfy d even with Anax- 
agoras himſelf, altho' he mightily approv'd his fundamental Notion of all 
rhings * produc'd by an Eternal Mind. When he was a young Man, 
he faith, he was a great admirer of Natural Philoſophy, and endea- 
voured to find out the Cauſes of things ; but at laſt he found they were 
too hard for him, and fo fell into a kind of Scepriciſm- but he had heard 
of a Book of Anaxagoras, wherein he aſſerted that Mind order d all things; 
this pleas'd him well: but he expected that from hence he would have 
ſhew'd how that Eternal Mind did frame every thing for the beſt, 2 
Ixasw B25 * but finding him to falter there, and to run to mere Na- 
tural Cauſes as others had done, he gave over his purfuit of Natural Phi- 
loſophy, and applied himſelf to matters of Morality; as more certainly 
known, and of greater uſe to Mankind. 1 1 
Butas to Providence, Ienophon is very particular in it, That it ex- Xenmb.l. t. 
tended to all things ſaid or done, althò in never ſo great ſilence; and that 8 
Gop was preſent in all places, To the ſame purpoſe Diogenes Laertius fn. 
mentions a ſaying of Thales ; Being aſked, whether a man could do an 
unjuſt action without GoD's knowing it : No, ſaith he, not if he only thinks 
ro do it. Which ſaith Valerius Maximus, was intended to keep Mens Vater. In. 
Minds clean and pure, as well as their hands. But the Atheiſtical Club “7. 2. 5. 8 
at Athens in Socrates his time turn'd this another way. For yy ſaid, 
This was only a contrivance of ſome cunning man, to keep Mankind more 
in awe. And that this was their ſenſe, appears by the Verſes ſtill 
preſerv'd in Sextus Enpiricus; and part in Plutarch and others; but by Seat. Em. 
the former they are attributed to Critias, and by the latter to Euri- 1; 37%, 
pides, both of Socrates his time. But there ſeems to be far greater . 74. 
probability as to the former, becauſe ſuch a ſaying was very agree- 
able to the Character of the Man. For Critias was one of the thirty 
Tyrants ſet up by Lyſander at Athens; a Man of Wit, and addicted to 
Poetry; as Socrates himſelf owns in Plato's Charmides, that he de- 
rivd it from Solon: He and Alcibiades had been both under Socrates 
his care, as Tenophon tells us, but they both forſook him, and changed 


their Manners upon it. Critias went into Theſſaly, and there fell into me 
| (32 an 
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and debauch d company; and from thence came to hate Socrates, whom 
he had admir'd before: and when he was one of the thirty Tyrants, he 
and Charicles ſhew'd a particular diſpleaſure againſt him; for Socrates 
had ſpoken too freely againſt their Government. He was the head of 
the number, as appeared by Theramenes drinking a health to Critias, 
when he took off his Poiſon ; and when Thraſybulus came to deliver A. 
thens, upon his being kill'd, the whole Faction ſunk. Nothing can be 
more agreeable to the Character of ſuch a Man, than to make him look 
on all Religion as an impoſture and contrivance of ſome crafty Politi- 
cian. But nothing of it agrees with that of Euripides, who was Scho- 
lar to Anaxagoras, a friend to Socrates ; and on all occaſions wrote de- 
cently with reſpe& to Piety and Vertue. But Plutarch ſaith, he wrote 
the Verſes in the Name of Siſyphus for fear of the Areopagus. It cannot 
F. Petit. be deny'd, that Author (whether Platarch or not, for ſome queſtion it) 
cell. l. 1. doth ſay ſo. But if Plutarch had ſaid it on good ground, how came 
* Sextus after him, ſo poſitively to give them to Critias £ And which is 
more to the purpoſe, the ſame Author had bur a little before quoted a 
paſſage of Euripides very agreeable to a Scholar of Anaxagoras, That the 
Heavens were Ka woixiua tixlorG» cops, The beautiful Workmanſhip of 
Plutarch. a wiſe Architect; and from thence we come to the Notion of Gop. 
e L. How different is this from the ſenſe of thoſe Atheiſtical Verſes ! But 
. 6. it is no eaſy matter to judg what the true ſenſe of a Poet is, when it 
is his deſign to perſonate others. And ſo Euripides might introduce Si- 
ſphus as ſpeaking agreeable to his own Character, who is repreſented 
as an ill Man, and given to fraud; and therefore it 1s no wonder ſuch a 
Man ſhould look on Religion as ſuch a contrivance. For either S- 
_ phus or Critias might be well ſuppos'd to utter ſuch things, but the que- 
ſtion is, how far Euripides is to be charg'd with them; and whether he 
ſpoke his own ſenſe under the name of Siſyphus, for fear of the Areopa- 
gt. This ought certainly to be prov'd ſome other way: and if not, it 
ſeems to be a very unjuſt imputation ; eſpecially ſince Socrates expreſs'd 
n 1, ſuch an eſteem for Euripides; which he would never have done, if he 
< 13. had ſuſpected that under the Perſon of Siſyphus he had overthrown the 
foundations of Religion. | | | 
ut what the true ſenſe of Socrates was, may be ſeen by his Diſcourſe 
with Ariſtodemmis, of which Xenophon hath preſerv'd the remembrance. 
Xewph. This Ariffodemius was one of thoſe that not only neglected Religion 
Mem. I. 1. himſelf, but deſpiſed and laugh'd at thoſe that regarded it. Socrates 
Tg finding what ſort of man he was, takes him to taſk after his dry man- 
ner. And are there no Perſons, Ariftodemus, ſaid he, that you have 
any eſteem of for being wiſer than others? Yes, ſaid he briſkly and 
like a Man of Wit, I admire Homer for an Epick Poem, Melanippides 
in Di:hyrambics, Sophocles in Tragedy, Polycletus in the Art of making 
Statues, and Phidias in Painting. The Man we ſee was a kind of Vir- 
tuoſo in other things, but without any ſenſe of Gop or Religion. Well! 
ſaid Socrates, and would you not admire thoſe more who make living and 
moving Staines, than ſuch only as have neither ſenſe nor motion ? No 
10 the former, Ariſtodemus reply d, if they are made by Deſign, and 
not by Chance. Of that, ſaid Socrates, we may beſt judg by the uſe, 
they are intended for. For thoſe things which are for a manifeſt uſe 
are molt agreeable to Deſign. As for inſtance, the Senſes of Men are 
ſo plainly given them for particular uſes, that we cannot reaſonably 
think, but that he that made Mankind at firſt, gave them them for that 
| 1 | purpoſe ; 
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purpoſe; as he particularly inſtances in the Fabrick of the Eye, and the 
care of Nature to preſerve it, (which he calls a work of Providence) and 
ſo for the Ears, Noſe and Mouth, which are ſo fram'd, as to be TE 9v01- 
"nas mireſupa, done by a wiſe Deſign, and not by Chance. And I 
cannot, faith Socrates, look upon them otherwiſe than as the Workman- 
ſhip Tod re. InuseTſe x; pideo ci, of a wiſe contriver, and a lover of his 
own Workmanſhip. The ſame he ſhews in the propagation of Animals, 
and the love and care of their Young, Gc. but as to Mankind, he ſaith, 
there is οονν 71, a reach beyond other Animals; and they have not 
only a Body made out of Earth, but a Mind which we perceive within 
our ſelves. And can theſe great and wonderful things come to paſs 
o dfegowlku ma, without Mind or Underſtanding? To which our Vir- 
ruoſo had nothing to ſay, but that he could not ſee the Artificer here, as 
he did in other caſes. Well! and do not you contrive and deſign things 
in your own Mind? And yet you can no more ſee that, than the wiſe 
contriver of theſe things. All that Ariffodemus had to ſay, was, that he 
did not diſown or deſpiſe a Divine Being ; but he thought it too great 
to regard his Service. Hold a little, ſaid Socrates ; for the greater he 
is, the more he ought to be honor d by Mankind. Then he queſtion'd, 
whether there were ſuch a thing as Providence, with reſpe& to human 
affairs. For that, Socrates again bad him look to the frame of Human 
Nature, and the ſeveral parts of Man's Body, and he could not but ſee a 
Providence in the contrivance of the ſeveral parts of the Body; but eſpe- 
cially the Mind, which he hath inſpir'd into Men. TW qu isla 
m8 dvlegry ert pνςe, Not blowing ſome ſubtile Air into Man, as ſome mo- 


dern Philoſophers would tranſlate it; or giving a mere Vital Motion. 


But Socrates was far from thinking an Incorporeal Subſtance within us to 
be a Contradiion ;, nor that it was any abſurdity to take a Metaphor 
from Air, to expreſs the infuſion of an Immaterial Soul. And he ſhews 
the excellency of the human Soul above others, becauſe it alone appre- 
hends the Being of Gop, who madeand contriv'd the greateſt beſt things, 
and alone is capable of doing him ſervice. Beſides, that it hath Prudence 
and Memory above all others. So that Mankind are as ſo many Gods 
among inferior Creatures. If a Man had the Body of an Ox and the 
Mind of Man together, he could not do what he would ; nor if Brutes 
had Hands and wanted Minds, could they do much with them. But 
you, ſaid he to Ariſtodemus, have both, and can you think there is no 
care of Providence about you? Can you think, ſaid he, that the Gods 
(as he ſpeaks) ſhould plant in Mens Minds an opinion that they are able 
both to reward and puniſh, 1f it were not ſo? And that Mankind ſhould 
be always deceiv'd in this matter, and not be ſenſible of it? Do not you 
ſee, faith Socrates, that the moſt antient and wiſeſt Cities, and Nations, 
and Ages, have always ſhew'd the greateſt regard to Religion? This is a 
very remarkable teſtimony of Socrates concerning the ſenſe of former 
Ages about the foundations of Religion; and that the Atheiſtical temper 
ſome were then fallen into, was a late Innovation, and in probability oc- 
caſiond by that ſmattering in Philoſophy, which was crept in among the 


Greeks from the Principles of Anaximander and Democritus. But Socrates - 


atſures us the beſt and wiſeſt Ages had a very different ſenſe of theſe mat- 


ters. And this Fenophon tells us he had from Socrates bis own Mouth, 


and that he heard this Diſcourſe between them. 
And what now is to be ſaid to ſuch a Teſtimony as this, concern! 
the ſenſe of Mankind about Religion? Have we any reaſon to miſtr 
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ſuch a Teſtimony as that of Socrates, who was ſo much valu'd for his 
Integrity, and Jo his Life, becauſe he could not flatter nor diſſemble? 
For any one that will carefully examin the circumſtances of his Trial, 
will find the true reaſon of his proſecution was, that he had diſobliged 


- ſo many ſorts of People by his Plain-dealing : For, as he told his Judges, 
his way was when he heard any Man had a great opinion for his own 


Wiſdom and Skill above other Men, to talk with him on purpoſe, to ſee 
whether there were any ſufficient ground for ſuch an Opinion : which 
was one of the moſt diſobliging courſes in the world; confidering how 


fond Men are apt to be of themſelves, and to think themſelves wiſer 
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than others; at leaſt in that which they moſt pretend to. By which 
means he diſobliged the Politicians, who hate any Man that would pre- 
tend to find them out; the Sophiſts, whom on all occaſions he expos'd, 
and in the moſt publick manner : and the Men of Wit and the Poets 
were enrag d againſt him, becauſe he [lighted their way, as tending only 
to entertain the Fancy, and not to make Men wiſer ; and in their hap- 
pieſt ſtrains, there was only a Natural Enthuſiaſm ;, and altho they ſaid 
many fine things, yet they were not one jot the wiſer Men. The Ar- 
tificers he found had many pretty knacks ; but becauſe of their Skill in 
ſuch little things, they preſum'd wonderfully at Athens upon their Un- 
derſtandings, and would never bear long any Great Men among them, 
when things went by majority of Votes : As Socrates found, when Sen- 
tence came to be paſt ; for altho' he had many good Friends, yet when 
it came to the numbring of Votes, he was caſt by a great Majority. But 
as the People of Athens were ſo opinionated of themſelves, that they 
could not bear any Man, whoſe Reputation leflen'd theirs ; ſo when they 
had done ſuch things which made them ill ſpoken of abroad, then they 
were for redeeming their own honor ; either by recalling them from Ba- 
niſhment, if living ; or if dead, by puniſhing the inſtruments made uſe 
of in the Proſecution. So it happened in the caſe of Socrates : when 
they found his Death brought an Odium upon the City, one of his Accu- 
ſers was put to death, another baniſhed ; and Plutarch ſaith, ſome of the 
ref were ſo weary of their lives, that they put an end to them by hanging 
themſelves. And to ſhew their great eſteem of him, they caus'd a Sta- 
tue made by Lyſippus, to be ſet up in a publick place in the City, as a per- 
petual Monument of his Wiſdom, and their own Folly. And his car- 
riage at his death was with ſo much courage, and conſtancy, and even- 
neſs of Mind, that they were all ſatisfy d as to his integrity and freedom 
from any ill deſign. What reaſon can there be then to ſuſpect his Teſti- 
mony in this point of Religion, when there was not the leaft conſtraint 
or biaſs upon him, and this atteſted by ſo unexceptionable a witneſs as 
Tenophon; a Perſon of great honor and judgment, and whoſe Writings | 
are ſuch, as could hardly be counterfeited by any ſince him, by reaſon of 
their anaſfected ſweetneſs, for which the antient Criticks ſo much ad- 
mired him; even Cicero, as well as Dionyſius Halycarnaſſeus, and Quin- 
tilian ? | 
From Socrates I go on to Plato, who in Cicero's opinion (and he was 
a very good judg) was Princeps Ingenii & Doctrinæ, the Top of antient 
Wit Learning; and to the {ame purpoſe Quintilian, whom Valla 
eſteem'd above all other Criticks. But I need not go about to ſet up the 
Reputation of Plato: He was deſcended from Solon by his Mother, and 


by his Father from Codrus; he was nearly related to Critias, the firſt of 


the thirty Tyrants, and head of the Atheiſtical Club at Athens; and _ 
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fore it will be. wotth; 6ur while to find out his true ſenſe and opinion 


* 


about theſe matters; to which I ſhall confine my Diſcourſe concerning 


him. And in his tenth Book of Laws he gives an account of three Opi- 
nions then in vogue among the looſer fort of People at Athens. One was, 


that there was no GOD at all: The ad, that tho there was a.Gop, yet 
there was no Providence: The 3d, that if both were allaw'd, yet that 
Gop workd accept of Gifts and Sacrifices, as a compenſation for their faults.. 


As to the Acheiſtical Hypotheſis it is obſervable, what character he gives 
of the Perfons who were for it, that they were the Iooſer and more diſſo- 
tute ſort of Men among them; and eſpecially in the heat of their Youth. 
And that he never knew any Man who continued in it from his Youth to his 
Old Age; and he calls it the plague of young Men, The Hypotheſis, as 
he lays it down, is much the ſame with Anaximander's, viz. That Na- 
ture and Chance produced all things out of a ſtrange Chaos, wherein were 
all ſorts of Qualities jumbled and confounded together, and at laſt by mix- 
ture came to that Te call the World, But that Religion and the differen- 
ces of juſt and unjuſt depended upon human Laws and Contrivances, for the 
better Government of Mankind, fr | 

This is the ſubſtance of their Hyparbeſis, which Plato in a long Diſ- 
courſe ſets himſelf to refute, by ſhewing that theſe things could not come 


together by mere Nature and Chance; but were according to right Rea- 


ſon, the product of a Superior Mind, And. whatever they pretended, as 
to ſkill in Natural Cauſes, this opinion did proceed from great Ignorance 
about them, and that their Reaſonings were both Impious and Incoberent. 
That their fundamental Miſtake lay in fuppoſing ſuch Motion and Mix- 
tures in Matter, before any Principle to begin or to dire& it. For the 
firſt Motion muſt be from that which hath a power to move it ſelf, as 


well as other things; and therefore there muſt be a Mind antecedent to 


Matter, in order to the Production of things. This is the force of his 
Reaſoning. Then he ſhews how unreaſonable it is to ſuppoſe a GOD 
without Providence; becauſe it muſt argue either Weakneſs or Neglect, 
which were both inconſiſtent with the Divine Perfections and ſo he 
proves was the laſt Opinion, and that it tended to overthrow the practice 
of Virtue. | 


In his Epinomis (which I ſee no reaſon to miſtruſt) he undertakes to 


prove Religion to be the trueſt Wiſdom of Mankind, the firſt Principle 
whereof is, zhat there is an Eternal Mind before all Matter; and then 


ſaith, That there is no greater Virtue belonging to Mankind than Piety, or Epinom. 
o o S * g - P. 989. 
a due regard to the Divine Being. So far was he from looking on Reli-* 77 


gion as an Impoſture, or Trick put upon Mankind in order to their better 
Government. 8 

But Ariſtotle may be more ſuſpected for this, who wanted no Wit, but 
is generally thought to liave been of no Religion; and he was by no 
means fond of Plato's Notions, eſpecially thoſe he took from the Py: 4 - 
ric School. but yet I hope to ſhew, that in the main foundation of all, 
as to the Being of Gop, and the Happineſs of Mankind, he agreed with 
him at laſt : 1 do not mean at his death, according to the ſtory in Celzus 


| Rhodiginus, that then he ſaid, Cauſa Cauſarum miſerere mei; and which Cel. Rhod. 
Suarez quotes Laertius for; but there is nothing like it in him, and * 17-6 34. 


Celius had it out of a trifling Book De Pomo : But I go upon the Prin- 


ciples deliver'd by him in his beſt conſider'd Books. In his Politicks in- 


deed he recommends Religion to a Prince, in order to his eſteem _ the Arift. Polit, 
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Now 


People, that they may look on him as under the particular care of Provi 
; I 


475. c. 11. 
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Now this Ariſtotle is charg d to have utterly deny d himſelf; and Atticus 
the Platoniſt in Euſebius makes him worſe than Epicurus, becauſe he put 
Euſeb.9 his Gods quite out of the World, whith Ariſtotle did not; but, ſaid he, he 
4 : 2 overt hie all Religion by denying Providence. And Lactantius is very 
Latant. de fharp upon him, and makes him à contemner of Gop and Religion: but 
Ira Pl, to do him right, he faith at other times, That he plac'd one Mind over 
Pe fel, the World; and that Ariſtotle and his Followers were of the ſame mind 
my { 5. with Antiſthenes, that there was but One Gob in Nature, and many po- 
1 fular Gods. But was not Ariſtotle charg d with Impiety at Athens, and 
Beſſario c. forc d on that account to withdraw to Chalcis, where he died; or as ſome 
Catumn. ſay, was poiſoned £ So Eumelus, and the anonymous Author of his Life, 
publiſh'd by Menagius. It cannot be deny'd that there was a proſecution 

againſt him by Eurymedon and Demophylus ; but ſo there was againſt Ana- 

xagoras and Socrates : but the pretence againſt Ariſtotle was not for In- 

piety in his Doctrine, but for a profane Hymn which he was ſaid to have 

made on his Friend Hermias, ſuch as were wont to be made to Apollo. 
Athen. I. 1j. This Atheneus denies, and Ariſtotle ſent an Apology for himſelf to Athens, 
72 in hut it was not receiv d. The truth was, Ariſtotle found it was time for 
im to be gone; leſt, as he told his Friends, bat City ſhould offend twice 
lian. 3. againſt Philoſophy : For, as he {aid in his Letter to Antipater, He formd 
25 the City abounded with Sycophants; and he was fallen under Alexander's 
diſpleaſure, on the account of Caliſthenes his Kinſman ; and in a Letter 

of his to Antipater he had ſaid, he would be reveng'd on the Sophiſter ;, 

and he publickly affronted him by the great Preſent he ſent to Aenocra- 

tes, and none to him: which was ſufficient intimation to his Enemies, 

Euſeb, which he never wanted, faith Ariſtocles, becauſe of the intereſt he had in 
Prep. Ev. Princes. And if Pliny's Story be true, (which Plutarch and Appian inti- 
mate too) as to Antipater's deſign, Alexander had cauſe for his diſplea- 
Plin, N. H. ſure. But Ariſtocles ſaith, That Apellicon (to whom bis Books came) 
30. 6-16. rote ſo full a Vindication of him, that thoſe who read that need no more. 
But they are his Principles which we enquire after, and not his Practices. 
flexant: Alexander Aphrodiftenſts, who is thought to have underſtood Ariſtorle's 
<4 = Mind as well as any Commentator, owns that Ariſtotle without doubt 
Phyſic. aſſerted, that there was one Eternal Mind, which gave the firſt motion to 
(2.68: Matter, and that thereby things were put into ſuch an order, not by Chance, 
but from the firſt Mover, ſo as to produce the variety of Species in the 

World, and to make them uſeful to each other, and for the good 7 _ 
eo hole; and ſuch an univerſal Providence, he ſaith, Ariſtotle did hold. 
So much then is confeſs'd by one who was thought his moſt judicious In- 

terpreter. But let us ſee, whether Ariſtotle may not be reaſonably pre- 

| ſum'd to go beyond this: For (1.) he blam'd Anaxageras for making no 
Met.1. 4. more uſe of his Eternal Mind, than merely to ſet things in order at firſt. 
Then it follows, that according to him, Gop muſt be more than a mere 
Firſt Mover. (2.) He makes this famous concluſion of his ſe, 
Metaphyſ. That things are beſt govern'd by one Head; which ſignified nothing, if 
b. Lu there be no Providence. Clauſulam hanc tam inſignem amplector & laudo, 
Schol. Me- {aid one of his moſt bitter Enemies; and it cannot be denied, that he 
— 4s there compares the Government of the World with that of an Army or Fa- 
©  mily, wherein are there ſeveral Ranks and Orders of Men for different pur- 
poſes ;, which muſt ſuppoſe a particular inſpection and care. (3.) He makes 
Eth. I. 1. the complete Happineſs of Mankind to be O ri, a Divine thing; and 
. 1% muſt ſuppoſe Providence, as I ſhall now make it to appear. He affirms 
Eth, 1.10, that a Man's complete Happineſs depends upon ſomething Divine in him, in 
HIS | 5 the 
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the exerciſe whereof his happineſs conſiſts. And therefore he adviſes thoſe 
that ſtudy to be happy Ave ien, to draw themſelves off from mortal 
things, and to live atcording to that which is the beſt thing in us, viz. our 
Minde; which altho' they do not ſo appear in bulk, yet in reality are far 
greater and of more' value than other things. By which he plainly owns 
ſuch a Principle in Mankind as is capable of a greater Happineſs than the 
things of this World can give him, becauſe his Mind is of a higher Na- 
ture than they. But then the Queſtion ariſes, whether Mankind can 
make themſelves happy by this Divine Principle within them? He 
grants in one place, That if there be any gift from Gop, it is moſt reaſo- Etb. I. 1. 
nable it ſbould be that whith is beſt for them; but he avoids the diſpute©'* 
there, becauſe his buſineſs was to put Men upon uſing their own endea- 
vors to be happy: But in his laſt Book, where he ſpeaks of this Divine 
Happineſs, he faith, That he that acis according to his | 
Mind, and is diſpos'd to do the beſt things, is the moſt likely 
to be beloved of GoD : for, if there be any care above 0 
Human Af airs, as there ſeems to be, it is moſt reaſunable 
wo ſuppoſe that the Gods love what is beſt and neareſt to 
them; which is our Mind. But doth he not ſeem to ſpeak 
very doubtfully in this matter? It is obſerv'd by his 
Commentator, that his manner of expreſſion is ſuch as he 
uſes when there is no manner of doubt. But we muſt take Ariſtotle as a 
Philoſopher, and conſider on what grounds he went. He had no Reve- 
lation to direct him, and fo was to judg according to what he thought 
moſt reaſonable; and this he declares he took to be ſo. And in his fol- 
lowing words he faith, That thoſe who did moſt efteem 
and value their own Minds, the Gods did regard as their 
friends, and ſuch as did the beſt actiont. That word *Av- 
ric is very emphatical in this caſe; for it implies a 
Retribution of a Reward for doing good. So that here | 
we have the complacency, which GoD takes in thoſe that are good, and 
do good; and the reaſonableneſs of expecting a Recompenſe for it. Ari- 
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ftotle was no Fool, but was eſpecially admired by very 
great Men, particularly by Cicero, and a apa and 
Pliny, for the greatneſs of his Mit and Subiilty : and ſuch 
a Perſon would never have been guilty of ſo great imper- 
tinency to ſet down ſuch Expreſſions as theſe, if he had 


Ariſtoteles vir ſummo inges 
nlog ſcientiz copia. Tuſc. 1. 4. 
10. Acad. 1. 4. Singulari vir 
inzeni> Ariſtoceles, & pene 
Divino. De Diu 1. 25. Quint. 
I. I. Plin. N. Ii. I. 8. 16, 18,34. 


not thought them fit to be believ d; but he would have | 
ſet ſome mark upon them, that they were the Opinions of other Men, 
and not his own. And in this caſe he had more particular reaſon to have 
done it. For any one that compares theſe expreſſions with thoſe in Plato, 
10 de Rep. would think that Ariſtotle had taken them from thence. For 
Plato there ſaith the ſame thing, That a good Man is Qzopirne,” one in fa- 
vor with GOD; and whoſoever is ſo, 2 receive the beſt * ron him. 
And we cannot ſuppoſe, that he that deſigns to be good, and minds the pra- 
fice of Virtue, will be neglected above, when he makes it his buſmeſs to 
be as like Gob as be can. And Plato, who was far from being uncertain 
as to Providence, makes uſe of the ſame kind of expreſ- | 
ſion. It is not probable that he ſhould be neglected of one 
fo like him. And Ariſtotle in the foregoing Chapter faith, 
The Gods are in a ſlate of perpetual Bliſs, and Mankind 
are capable of Happmeſs, as they come nearer to reſemblance 


of them. Can any Expreſſions come nearer than theſe do? 
y H | We 
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We find Ariſtotle on other occaſions not very ſhy of expreſſing his diſſent 
from Plato, even in theſe Books of Morals. How warmly doth he diſ- 
Erhic.1.34- pute againſt Plato's notion of Ideas? He faith, there are three kinds of 
Men pretend to <= 0 ; the ſenſual and voluptuous, which he ſaith, 15 
the Happineſs of Slaves and Brutes : The buſy and active Men place it in 
Honor, which is not in their power. But beſides theſe, there are thoſe who 
place it in Contemplation, which is moſt agreeable to the moſt perfect faculty 
we have. But then he ſaith, Some Friends of his had introduced Ideas to 
this purpoſe ,, however he was reſolved to prefer truth before them. Here 
we ee he ſticks not at contradicting Plato, as to his Ideas; but is ſo far 
from doing it in the preſent caſe, that he takes his very Expreſſions as 
his own; which he would never have done, if he had not thought them 
agreeable to Truth and Reaſon. He did not like Plato's Ideas, nor his 
Poetical Fictions about a Future State, which made him more reſerved in 
diſcourſing about it; but he was fatisfy'd in theſe three things: 1. That 
the Mind of Man was capable of a real Happineſs diſtinct from the Body. 
2. That this Happineſs lies in a ſimilitude to Gop, as the moſt perfect 
Being. 3. That it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe Gop ſhould make the beſt 
: to be moſt happy. > 
Mag. Mor. In his Great Morals, he declares it not to be Courage but Madneſs not to 
Tr be afraid of the Gods. And if there be no Providence, what reaſon can 
there be for Fear? | | | | f | 
In the concluſion of his Eudemian Morals, he makes it the beſt end of a 
Eudem. 1.7. Man to contemplate GoD, and ſaid; that it argues avery ill mind to hinder 
his Worſhip and Service, and the beſt temper of mind to be little affected 
with ſenſual Inclinations ;, and this, ſaith he, is the great end of Virtue 
and Goodneſs. | 75 55 „„ 
Theſe are not the Expreſſions of a Man that deſpis d Gop and Provi- 
dence; and we are certain theſe were his, as we are, that we have any 
Books of his. For even Fr. Patritius himſelf makes very flight Object ions 
againſt them; and the Author of the antient Paraphraſe upon his Ethicks 
Diſcuſſ. Pe- ad Nichomachum (ſuppos d to be Andronicus Rhodius ) is a far better evi- 
Tha. L 3. dence for them, who is ſaid to have paraphraſed pon Ariſtotle's Writings, 
and not upon any other Man's. And he puts this matter out of doubt; 
Farepbr. for he thus paraphraſes his words, F Gop doth take care of Mankind, 
10% cater wan dend x, &n yn, 4s it ſeems to all and is true. And not only 
Plutarch in the Life of Sylla, but Porphyry in that of Plotinus, ſay, that 
And you icus Rhodius zook great care in digeſting and explaining Ariſtotle's 
Works. © 
Let us now compare theſe Sayings with the Objections taken out of 
him againft Providence. Alex, Aphrodiſienſis is of opinion that Ariſtotle 
meant no more by Providence, but an univerſal care to preſerve the Species 
of hinge, and the Order of the World; but he doth not deny that ſo far it 
extends even to ſublunary things. But if he did allow ſuch an univerſal 
Providence as to the good of the World; I ask then, Whether Gop did 
know and intend this Good and Order that is in the World? If he did, 
then his great Argument againſt particular Providence is taken off, which 
was, That it was below the Divine Perfections to take notice of ſuch mean 
things. For if it were not below it at firſt to appoint and order theſe things, 
then it cannot be below it to mind or regard them. And ſince they can- 
not deny ſuch an Univerſal Providence, they cannot for this reaſon reject 
a Particular; for it is no more unbecoming Gop to regard the good of 
his Creatures, than it was at firſt to make them. But Ariſtotle utterly 


rejects 
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rejects their Opinion, that attributed the making of things: or the order 
that appears in them, to blind Neceſſity or Chance; and then Gop 


muſt have a Power and Will to make and order theſe things as they are, 


and with a deſign for the good of the whole. Then it follows, that a 
Providence that regards the good of the whole, as agreeable to the Di- 
vine Nature; and why not then a Particular Providence for the ſame 
end? If the ſame Power and Wiſdom can manage the whole for that 
end, with regard to Particular Events, why ſhould that be rejected, and 
the other allowed ? Fe | 


All that is pleaded from Ariſtotle is this, That the knowleds and care metaphy. 
of particular things is troubleſom and uneaſy ,, that the Eternal Being is . 14. 5: 


happy in it ſelf and it's better not to ſee and know ſome things, than to 
ſee and know them. But I urge from Ariſtotle himſelf, that he yields, that 


the Divine Happineſs doth not lie in an Unafive ſtate, or ſuch 2 perpe- aoratl.ro.. 
tual ſleep, as they fancied of Endymion. And what can be more agree-« 8. 


able to infinite Goodneſs, than ſuch an Activity as imploys it ſelf in the 
care of his Creatures? 72 55 


But, ſaith Ariſtotle, Hom can Gop underſtand any thing below himſelf 2 Metapby.. 
He is a perfect object, and fit for bis own contemplation, and all other“ 13:6. 5: 


things are infinitely below him, If any made the Divine Happineſs to 
conſiſt in the knowledg of his Creatures, they were extremely miſtaken; 
but J do not find that Socrates or Plato, who were hearty Aſſertors of 
Providence, ſay any thing like it; All that they ſay, is, That Gop be- 


ing infinitely good and wiſe, takes care of the good of the whole, and 


eſpecially of thoſe that are good ; and if he did not, it muſt be either 
from want of Power or Will, neither of which can be ſuppos'd in the 
Divine Nature. And if he wants neither of theſe, why is it not done? 
It cannot be ſaid, That Ariſtotle abſolutely denied GopD's knowledg of all 
things ; for in one place he faith, It is the Character of a bad man to 
ſuppoſe any thing hidden from Gop; and in another, That we attribute 
10 GoD the knowledg of all things, But tis poſſible he might be to ſeek 
as to the manner of Gop's knowing all things, as who is not? But if 


Rhet. ad 
Alex. c. 1 8. 


E 
e. 13. 


he could not comprehend it, it doth not therefore follow, that he de- 
nied it. F Gop, faith he, underſtands nothing, then he is like one thas 


ſleeps, which is not conſiſtent with that veneration which we owe to Gop. 
If he doth underſtand, and the 5 object be without himſelf, then 
be is not the beſt Subſtance himſe 

were a Go, the principal object of his Underſtanding could be with- 
out himſelf. But what repugnancy is there for Infinite Knowledg to 
comprehend all things? And ſo if there be things without himſelf, he 
muſt know them, or his Knowledg cannot be infinite. Could Ariſtotle 
imagin that the World and the order of it were of his making and con- 
triving ; and yet he know nothing beyond himſelf? Are the ſeveral fpe- 
sies of things of his ordering and appointing, and yet he not know 
them? This is impoſſible. But Ariſtotle ſaith, That his Eſſence, as moſt 


If. But none ever thought, that if there 


perfect, is the moſt 2 object of Divine 1 M and bis Under- 
fe 


anding is nothing but the underſtanding of himſelf and ſo, as he expreſ- 
ſes it, his Underſtanding is the underſtanding of his Underſtanding. Where- 


in, as Scaliger faith, he did apprehend things fone humanum captum z Scaliger. 
8 


and I am apt to think ſo too. But our buſin 


is not to unfold the Exercit. 


Myſtery of Divine Knowledg with reſpect to it ſelf, but to conſider 365. n. 3. 
whether it be repugnant to it to know other things? If ſo, ſaith Ariſto- 


tle, there muſt be a change and _— 
| 2 


the 


but the Divine Eſſence is always 


* 


FTI CE" 
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the ſame. As tho an Infinite Mind could not comprehend all things, 
without a change in it ſelf, or ſuch trouble as we find in our gradual] 

rceptions of things, which ariſes from our Weakneſs and Imperfection. 
The Objection from the meaneſs of things is very inconſiderable. For, 
if they were fit to make up a part of the Order of the World, why are 
they below Divine Knowledg and Providence 2 If God thought fit to 
make them, why not to preſerve them ? | 

Tes, ſay they, as to the ſpecies be doth, but not as to all the little ac- 
cidents about them, The Schoolmen diſtinguiſh in Providence the Ratio 
Ordinis from the Executio Ordinis; the firſt they ſay, is wholly imme- 
diate, the other is by ſubordinate Cauſes, which we call the Courſe of 
Nature; which is no more than the common Order which Gop hath 
appointed in the World; which generally obtains, but yet ſo as that 
there muſt be a due ſubordination to the firſt Agent; if he ſees cauſe for 
particular ends to order things otherwiſe. And I cannot ſee any kind 
of incongruity or repugnancy in ſuch a Suppoſition, becauſe it anſwers 
the ſame ends, which the original intention and deſign of Univerſal Pro- 
vidence doth. As that in the ordinary courſe of Nature, Fire burns, 
7. e. diſſolves that contexture of Bodies which it meets with; and this 
it doth by virtue of that order of Cauſes and Effects, which is eſtabliſhed 
by Univerſal Providence : but ſuppoſe that there be a ſtop put to this 
method by an extraordinary act for great and wiſe ends becoming the 
ſupreme Governor of the World, why ſhould not this be as agreeable to 
the Deſign of Providence, as the firſt appointment of things in the com- 
mon order was? Why not as well to work miraculous cures at ſome 
times, as to leave things to the ordinary methods at other times; But 
we muſt ſtill ſuppoſe the ends to be wiſe, and great, and good; for other- 
wiſe they do not reach the general deſign of Providence; and we mean 
no other particular Providence, but ſuch as anſwers the ſame general 
ends which an Univerſal Providence is deſigned for. 

But, faith Ariſtotle, If we ſuppoſe 4 particular Providence with reſpect 


2 to Mankind, then he muſt give to Men here according to their e z 


which cannot be, ſince bad men often meet with good fortune; and there- 
fore Gop being Lord over theſe things would deal unjuſtly as a Fudg, 
which is not becoming him to do. Here it cannot be deny'd that Ari/to- 
tle doth exclude a Judicial Diſpoſal of theſe things; for if it were ſuch, 
his Argument muſt hold ; but we diftinguiſh between that and a Pro- 
vidential management, in order to the real good of Mankind, And I 
need no other than Ariſtotle's own Arguments in this caſe : for if a 
Man's real happineſs lies in 2 ſimilitude of the mind to Gop, how can that 
be inconſiſtent with Divine Juſtice to exerciſe good Men here in ſuch a 
manner, as tends moſt to draw off their Minds from theſe tranſitory and 
decaying pleaſures? And if theſe things cannot make a Man really hap- 
py without virtue, which is the great deſign of his Morals to prove; 

ow is it inconſiſtent with his Juſtice to let bad Men meet with good 
fortune? For theſe things can be no demonſtrations of the favor or di- 
pleaſure of Gop, which himſelf grants relates moſt to the inward tem- 
per of Mens Minds. But the real difficulty in this caſe, is a ſuppoſiti- 
on that there is no future ſtate. I confeſs that Plato clears this matter 


Rep. I. 10. eaſily and 1 A good man, ſaith he, if he be under poverty, di- 
He 


ö N 


ſeaſes, or other ulties here, will find theſe things end in good to him, 
living or dying; and he makes no queſtion of ſuch a one's bappineſs in ano- 
ther ſtate. But Ariſtotle is upon a great reſerve, as to a future ſtate ; 


aud 


— — —u e — 2 
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and altho he aſſerts the poſſibility of it ſufficiently, from what he ſaith 

of the Nature of the Mind of Man, as diſtinct froni the principle of 

Life; yet I am afraid Plato's giving too much way to ſuch Poetical Fi- 

ctions, as that of Herus Pamphilius, made Ariſtotle more cautious as to 

what he ſaid concerning it, unleſs he could go upon furer grounds, He 
grants, That the Mind is of a nature diſtinct from the Body, and ſepara- tat. de. 
ble from it, that it comes from without ;, that it is cell of pleaſures 2 "BA 
more Divine than the Body can enjoy or apprehend : Bu 


ut when he had L. 3. c. 5. 

gone thus far, the mere light of Reaſon would carry him no farther ; * Pr 

and therefore he rather forbore to ſay any thing than affirm what her. 1. 

could not prove. As Socrates ſaid in the caſe of Prayer, in the ſe- lee 

cond Alcibiades, they muſt ſtay till they were better informd. Which iss x. 

' a mighty advantage in behalf of Divine Revelation. But of that af- De 2 

terwards, LT 5 * 

Thus far I have conſider d the Perſons of greateſt Reputation in Greece, Erl. l 10. 

and compar'd their Opinions and the grounds they went upon; and 177.8. 

ſhall proceed no farther there, becauſe the following Sects were deriv'd 

from theſe, and they fell into quarrels and contentions with one another, 

which I have no occaſion at preſent to conſider. And therefore I ſhall 

now give an Account of another ſet of Philoſophers, who ſettled in that 

part of Italy, which lay towards Sicily, and was call'd Magna Gracia ; 

and this was called the Pythagorean Sr - which I ſhall inquire into, 

with reſpect to the preſent Subjed. Pythagoras was a Man of wonder- 

ful eſteem for his wiſdom, not only in thoſe parts, but at Rome too. 

For Pliny and Plurarch tell us, That the Roman Senate erected à Statue plin. N. 1, 

to him, as to the wiſeſt Man e but Pliny wonders that Socrates was nat ,34 <6: 

preferr'd before him. But the Romans had a particular veneration for in Nun. 

Pythagoras; from the Tradition that Numa the wifeſt of their Kings was 

inſtructed by him. It's true that this is contradicted by Cicero and Livy, | 

(two great Men) but Plutarch thinks, that they had no certain meaſure Tſe. f 1. 

of times to direct them to judg by; as he ſhews from Clodius bis Index. pf. ,. dum 

And there are other odd circumſtances, as to Numa, which favor the 

correſpondence ;, as his Laws about Worſhip and Sacrifices, mention d by 

Plutarch; and eſpecially the Greek Books found in his Tomb, diſtin& | 

from thoſe of the Pontifical Rites ;, for which Pliny produces unexcepti- Pu. x. x. 

onable Authorities. Even Livy himſelf, who thought it a miſtake a- 47 

bout Pythagoras, yet confeſſes, the Books contain d the wiſdom of tbe wo 

Greeks at that time. If Pythagoras was contemporary with Thales (as 

we are told he took his advice about going into Eye) what Wiſdom of 

the Greeks was there before Thales? But Yarro's teſtimony is plain as 
well as the reſt, that theſe Books contain d the Greek or; . And 

what Greek Philoſophy could come to Numa, but that of Pyrbagoras # 

And therefore Ovid makes no ſcruple of ſaying, That Numa did conſult Ovid. Met. 

bim. But if Pythagoras was in ſuch eſteem at Rome, how came theſe * 5 

Books to be ſo ſolemnly burnt by the order of the Senate, after they were diſ- 

cover'd? Livy ſaith, becauſe they tended to diſſolve their Religion: which 

Lactantius carries too far, when he ſaith, That they tended to overthrow Lad. 1.2% 

all Religion. A moſt improbable ſtory ! That Numa ſhould take ſuch 

care that Poſterity ſhould believe him to have been a notorious Impoſtor. 

Do Men that deceive the World, write Books on purpoſe to let others 

| ſee they have deceiv'd Mankind? No; they take all poſſible care to pre- 

vent any ſuſpicion of that kind. But Numa could not think otherwiſe, 


but theſe Books would in time come to light? And it is a * 
| | that 


— —— — . — 
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that they were ſo long concealed ; and ſo Pliny faith ; for they lay 
there 535 years: Plitarch faith, hut about 400 years, which others ſay 
is a great miſtake. However, it was a long time before they were dif- 
cover d ʒ by a great ſhower, ſaith Plutarch; by plowing, faith Pliny and 
others. . 
Bur ſtill, why were theſe Books burnt ? The true account I take to be 
this. Nma's Religion was very different from what then obtain'd among 
them. And ©. Petilius the Prætor, having got a ſight of them, faith 
Livy, from his Kinſman I.. Petilius, in whoſe Ground they were found, 
very officiouſly inform'd the Senate that they were Books of dangerous 
conſequence to their Religion, and upon his Oath, they order'd the 
burning of them. Now Numa, as Plutarch ſaith, had expreſly forbid- 
den any Images in Divine worſhip, which he ſaith continued for 160 
years among the Romans; and the reaſon he gives was, that the firſt or 
ſupreme Being according to Numa, was not ſenſible or viſible, but was in- 
viſible, pure, and only to be apprehended C4 tbe Mind; which faith he, 
was very agreeable to the Doctrine of Pythagoras and the Sacritices he 
appointed were unbloody, of meal and wine, and other eaſy things. But 
theſe things were ſoon chang d; for Plutarch faith that Tullus Hoſtilius, 
his immediate Succeſſor, chang'd the Devorian which Numa had ſer up in- 
to great Superſtition ;, which daily increaſing, it was no wonder that 
they ſhould then order Numa's Books to be burnt, which upbraided them 
with their ſuperſtitious folly. But by this we ſee what Pythagoras his 
notion of Gop and. his worſhip was. Ovid admires him for his ſkill in 
Divinity and Philoſophy :, for his giving an account of the beginning and 


nature of things. 


— 


——Iſque licet cœæli regione remotos 
Mente Deos adiit, & que natura negabat 
Viſibus humanis, oculis ea pecloris bauſit. 


So that, if we may truſt a Poet (and ſurely his Authority is as good as 
that of Lucretius ) Pythagoras aſſerted the being of GoD, and the begin- 
ning of the World. | EY | 


Magni primordia Mundi, 
Et rerum cauſas, & quid natura docebat 
Quid Deus, unde Nives, que fulminis eſſet origo. 


Grill. an. There is a large deſcription of Gop extant in St. Cyril againſt Julian, 
fra ul. l. r. according to Pythagoras; wherein Gop is ſaid to be intimately preſent 
in the World, the beginning of all things, the mind aud ſoul, and motion of 

Cicero de the Univerſe. And ſo Velleius in Cicero, faith that according to Pytha- 
. Pe. goras, GOD was. a Mind diffusd thro the World, Which is likewiſe 
0” expreſs'd by Virgil in his known Verſes, Mens agitat molem, &c. Phi- 
loaus, a noted Scholar of Pythagoras, (whoſe Books brought the Pyrha- 
gorean Learning into eſteem in Greece) gives this deſcription of Gop, 
* Es 38 * That be is the eternal Governor and Ruler over all, being one and the 
Ma ele, Jame always, and different from all others, Which we find in Philo, and 
V *Aaexer have no reaſon to miſtruſt his Teſtimony ; conſidering what the other 
ral, Pythagoreans ſaid concerning the Divine Nature. They made God to 


den 27 be one Eternal, perfect Being, and that the happineſs of Mankind lay in a 
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ſimilitude to him; as appears by the Pythagorean Fragments in Stobæut, 
and elſewhere, which I need not repeat; but I ſhall only ſet down the 
paſſages of Zaleucas and Charondas, who were known Pythagoreans as 
appears by Porphyry, Iamblichus, Laertius, &c. in the excellent Prefiices 
to their Laws. Zaleucus ſaith, That in the firſt place all perſons ougbt Stub. Serm. 
to own and acknowledge the Gods; which, faith he, is manifeſt by ſeeing 4% Þ-279- 
the Heaven and the World, and the order that is therein; for theſe are | 
not the work of Fortune, or of Mens hands ; and they ought to be worſhip'd 
and honourd as the Author of all good things to us. And to that end they 
ought to keep their Souls pure from evil ;, for GoD is not honour'd by bad 
men, nor by coſtly gs, but by virtue, and the choice of good and juſt 
actions. Charonaas faith, That Men ought to begin their actions with pi- 5. 289; 
ety. For GoD is the cauſe of all: and they muſt abſtam from evil actions, 
for the ſake of their reſpect to Gop. For Gop hath no regard to wick- 
ed perſons, Theſe were Men of great and juſt eſteem in their Cities, 
and their memory is preſerv'd by all that ſpeak of them with great ve- 
neration. Few e 
I might purſue this matter much farther; but if this be not ſuffici- 
ent to my purpoſe, more will be leſs regarded: for Mankind are better 
pleas d with Choice than a Heap; and I have only pitch'd upon Perſons 
of great eſteem in the World. Only Pythagoras did not go down well 
with ſome of the Greeks, becauſe of his Myſtical and Symbolical ways of 
Inſtruction which the Greeks were by no means fond of; as appears 
by Tenophons Epiſtle to Mſchines (if it be genuine, and I ſee little rea- | 
ſon to queſtion it) for he upbraids Plato with mixing the Pythagorick 
Extravagancies with the plain Doctrine of Socrates, which Fenophon kept 
ſtrictly ro. But as to Pythagoras himſelf, Cicero extols him for his wif 
dom and Quality; and he faith, The Pythagoreans for a 2 while Were Tye. 4. ti 
accormted the only Learned men. Pliny admires him for his ſagacity; Pe Leg. 
Apulcius for the greatneſs of bis Wit; and the People of Crotone aud Me- 7,5. J 16. 
tapontum, as more than a Man. His greateſt fault was that he was too Plin. N. A. 
wiſe ; for he lock'd up his Secrets ſo cloſe, that the greateſt part of 77. 
Mankind were not much the better for them; only the Cities of Magna Jamil. vit 
Grecia were wonderfully reform'd by his means (if the Pythagoreans may cb. c. 6: 
be believ'd) but at laſt the prevalent Faction of Cylon and his brutifh N 
Party at Crotone deſtroy'd many of the Diſciples of Pythagoras, and di- 
ſperſed the reſt. And Pythagoras himſelf ended his days either by vio- 
lence, or the diſcontent he had to find his good deſigns diſappointed in 
ſuch a manner. The reputation of his School was for ſome time kept 
up by Archytas and Philolaus ; and ſome that eſcaped the common dan- 
ger, as Lyfis (who went to Epaminondas in Greece, and is ſuppos d to 
have publiſhed the Golden Verſes) and ſeveral others are mention d by 
Porphyry and Tamblichus. But Porphyry obſerves, That they only preſerv'd 
ſome dark and obſcure notions of the Pythagodich Doctrine, and made won- 
derful ſecrets of them; which he thinks did not contain the true Do- 
ctrine of Pythagoras; but only ſome ſparks of it, which were far from 
being clear. And the decay of the Fythagorean Doctrine, he doth not 
only impute to the violence of the Faction rais'd againſt the Fythagorean 
Society in thoſe Cities of Italy where they flouriſh'd'; but to their rig 
matical way of expreſſing their minds by Numbers and Figures; and to 
the Doric Dialect, which was almoſt facred among them: and after 
their Books were come into Greece, he faith, Plato and others took out 
the beſt, and put it into ſmoother Language, which made the reſt be 
£ ſlighted 
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flighted. And he thinks ſome invented things on purpoſe in their names 
to expoſe them the more. So that it is no eaſy matter to judg now what 
was the genuine Pythagorean Doctrine, except what we find mix'd with 
Plato; who had the beſt opportunities of underſtandmig their Doctrine 
by going among them himſelf, and afterwards getting the Books of Phi- 
lolaus into his hands. And Porphyry in the Life of Plotinus doth parti- 
cularly commend him, for joining the Dofrines of Pythagoras and Plato 
together, beyond any that had gone before him. From whence it. appears, 
that there was no difference between them, as to the firſt Cauſe and the 
Production of things. ” 0 | 
But what ſhall we ſay to Ocellus Lucanus, who is mention d as a Di- 
ſeiple of Pythagoras by lamblichus ;, and Architas in his Epiſtle to Plato 
mentions a Book of his of the Generation of things ; which hath been of- 
ten publiſh'd out of MSS. and doth plainly aſſer: the World's Eternity, 
and Being from it ſelf; and ſo overthrows the Pythagorean Dottrine of 
God's being the Beginning of all; 93 
In anſwer. That there is ſomething genuine of Ocellus extant, I do 
Seb. Ecly, Hot queſtion. For Stobeus produces a Fragment out of his Book of Law, 
Ff. c. 16. written in the Dorick Dialect, according to their cuſtom, and the pre- 
73. cept of Pythagoras; wherein he doth poſitively aſſert, That GOD was 
the cauſe of the World airas & arr 6 Oebs but that is not all; for he 
faith, The Worla conſiſts of two parts, f that which governs, and is the 
principle of motion; and that which is called paſſiue, and is governed; the 
firſt he ſaith, is Adlive and Divine, having Reaſen and Underſtanding | 
the other is made, unreaſonable, and liable to, changes. How can this be 
reconciled to the Principles of the other Book? And yet Vizzanius who 
compared it with ſeveral MSS. and publiſhed it, hath printed this Frag- 
ment at the end of the other. As to he different Diale&, he ſuppoſes 
it was firit written in Dorick, but after turn'd into the Attick : but of 
this he offers no proof; only he ſaith, It was done as words are tran- 
ſlated out of Portuguele into Caſtilian ; or which anſwers more to the 
Doric, out of Scotch into Engliſh. No one queſtions but ſuch things 
have been done, and may be ſo again. But how doth it appear that the 
whole Book was ſo? For there are ſome Fragments of this very piece in 
Stobeus in the Derick Dialect, which is the concluſion of the firſt Chap- 
ter, and ſome parts of the ſecond and third ; which I ſuppoſe to have 
been genuine, and the groundwork of the reſt ; which ſome unknown. 
_ Philoſopher built more upon, and turn'd theſe Fragments into the At- 
tick Greek, to make them all of a piece. The Pychagoreans did aſſert, 
that the World was incorruptible, as appears by the Fragments of Philo- 
Stob, Eclrg. lates and others in Stobæus; but that which is aſſerted in this Piece is, 
- * 24- That the World was ſelf- originated, which was contrary to their Do- 
ctrine, and of Ocellus Lucanus himſelf. There can be no diſpute about 
the Fragment bf the Book of Law, where his opinion is plain and clear, 
That Gop is the cauſe of all, and that the firſt Cauſe is @ wiſe and imel- 
ligeht Being : let us now compare this with the Doctrine of this Book, 
Ob ro wherein he aſſerts, That the World is the cauſe M perfection to other 
ner ap. things, and therefore is perfect from it ſelf. Viszanius would have it 
7199 yw6- believ'd that this was the Peripatetic Doctrine If he means that of Ari- 
cud aa, totle I have already ſhew'd how falſe it is; ſince he ſo plainly derives 
a ig i- the being and perfection of the World from Gop, and not from it ſelf. 
"1p ie But that which will give the greateſt light into this matter is, that No- 
Lacan. c. 1. garola, Who publiſh'd Ocellus in Italy with Notes, obſerves, that Critolaus 
| | the 
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the Peripatetick in Philo, us'd the ſame Argument, That the World miiſt Phil. Ser. 
be eternal, becauſe it is the cauſe of its own Being, and of other things in . 
it. Now this Critolaus ſucceeded in the Peripatrtick School at Achens, 
after the Doctrinesof it about the beginning of things had been alter'd b 
Strato Lampſacenus, who as 3 tells 5 attributed all to Nature, and — 27 
nothing to Gop ; ſuppoſing that Nature had all Cauſes within it ſelf, And 4. 75 
ſo 2 ſaith 2 —— the Peripateticł Ry Natl Ale 20 b. 72 E - 
give a Being to all things from it ſelf. Here we have found the very Prin- S av: 
ciple of this Book, which goes under the name of Ocellus Lucanus, which © * 
1s repugnant to what himſelf had expteſly declar'd ; but ſome one of 
theſe Atheiſtick Peripateticks at Athens finding that Ocellus Lucanus had 
ſaid ſomething that might be turn'd to their purpoſe, takes what was 
antient of Ocellus, and puts it out of the Dorick into the Attick Dialect, 
and makes a ſhort Syſtem of the Univerſe, which they thought would 
better paſs in the World under the name of antient Pythagorean. And 
this ſeems to me the trueſt account of this matter. As for the Argu- 
ments themſelves, ſuch as they are, I ſhall conſider them in a more pro- 
er place. | | g 8 
: Thus I have gone thro' the Opinions of the eldeſt Philoſophers of 
greateſt eſteem about GoD and Providence, and the production of the 
World. But before I proceed farther, it will be netelliny to make ſome 
Reflections on the foregoing Diſcourſe, which may be very ſerviceable to 
my following Deſigns. „ WE. 
That thoſe Philoſophers who aſſerted the Being of Gop and Providence, t. 
were Perſons of the greateſt reputation for Wiſdom and Knowledg, and . 
did not hold theſe things metely from Tradition, but from the ſtrongeſt 
evidence of Reaſon : which appear'd by this, that after the Atheiſtical 
Hypotheſes of Anaximander and Democritus were ſtarted, they were not 
in the leaſt mov'd by them; but ſaw an abſolute neceſſity in point of 
| Reaſon of holding a Firſt Cauſe, which not only gave a beginning to the 
World, but continued to govern it. Even Ariſtotle owning an Univer- 
fal Providence from ſuch Reaſons as will hold much farther. | 
That theſe Philoſophers who follow'd their Natural Reaſon, were very 2. 
far from looking on the Univerſe as made up only of Bodies, or that an 
\  Incorporeal Subſtance implyd a Contradiction. Theſe were Perſons who 
| underſtood very well what a Contradiction meant; and if there had been 
any ſuch Repugnaney in the notion of Mind or Spirit as diſtinct from 
Body, they would have found it out. But Anaxagoras aſſerted a Supe- 
ror Mind antecedent to Matter or Body; ſo did Socrates and Plato, and | 
Ariſtotle too, who expreſly aſſerts Gop to be an Eſſence without bulk and Metaphyſ. 
indiviſible, or without any Parte; but this can never agree to a Body, © 6. 7. 
altho never ſo fine and ſubtle, And Cicero tells us, That e end eus jpſe qul in- 
they could have no other notion of GoD, but as a free Mind, tell 8 "tio modo 
remote from any compoſition, knowing and perceiving, and” incelig vat, nies ſo- 
moving all things. Even the Stoicks, who blunder d moſt = Row — — 
in this matter, yet yielded God to be Numen preſtantiſ- tati, omnia ſentiens & movens, 
fime mentis, as Balbus in *Tully calls him; and I Zeno in Plague B l 
Laertius deſcribes GoD to be an Immortal, Rational and Ze 
moſt Patty Being, uncapable of evil, and taking care of the World. . Cicero de 
e 


faith, the World was framed by Gop, or by Incorporeal Reaſon, If at o- "4 iy 


ther times they ſeem to contradi& this, we are not here concern d to clear + Lat. 
or vindicate them; becauſe my Inquiry is contin'd to thoſe who were 1 Seneca 2 
elder, and not ſo given to Paradoxes and Innovation in Terms, as the Conjl. a 


Sboicks were. 
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That the true and complete Happineſs of Mankind lay in a ſimilitude 
to Gop. Herein Socrates and Eythagoras, and their Scholars agreed, as 


| abundantly appears in the Pythagorean Fragments; and that the way to 


4. 
Plut. in 
Numa. 
Cicero de 
Leg. I. a. 


be like Gop, is to be viriuous, and good, and wiſe ;, yd that all other 


things, which Mankind are apt to value ſo much, fall infinitely ſhort of 


this. And I have ſhew'd that Ariſtotle himſelf came to this at laſt, for 


which I have producd unqueſtionable Authorities from his Works. 


That Religion and Piety are very great and commendable Virtues in 
Mankind. Plato ſaid, the greateſt. Pythagoras gave very good Rules 
about Divine Worſhip, that it ſhould be perform'd ſeriouſly and with 
great attention of Mind, and not by the By, and by Chance. That our 
Minds were moſt affected with Religion and Piety in the due Worſhip of 


Aur. Carm. GoD; that we ſhould undertake nothing without Prayer; wherein Socra- 


490 
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tes and Plato agree with him. And Ariſtotle look d on it as Madneſs to 
deſpiſe God and Religion. : . 
That good Men are to bear the troubles of this World as well as they 
can, and to look for Happineſs in a Future State. This appear'd by the 
carriage of Socrates at his death, and his Diſcourſes then; and the Cou- 


rage and Conſtancy of Pythagoras and his Diſciples, when they were ſo 


6. 


7. 


II. 


miſerably handled by their inveterate Enemies; ſetting fire in the Houſe 
where they met, baniſhing ſome, and famiſhing others, and diſperſing | 


the reſt. | „ 
That there was a common conſent of Mankind, as to the Being of Gop, 


and Immortality of Souls. Which appears not only by expreſs teſtimo- 


nies of Philoſophers, but by their appeals to the ſenſe of former Ages 
and diſtant Nations about them. 5 | 

That, notwithſtanding that Light of Reaſon, which they had, yet 
they found it ſo defective in many things, that they thought nothing 
more deſirable than a clear Revelation about ſuch things, which were of 
oreat importance to Mankind, but they found to be out of their reach to 
recover; as appear'd by the Confeſſion of Socrates, and the Silence of 
Ariſtotle about a Future State, when his Reaſon could only go to the poſ- 
ſibility, and not to the undoubted certainty of it. For I have ſhew'd 
that Ariſtotle hath aſſerted ſo much concerning the Nature and Properties 
of the Soul, or rather the Mind of Man, that it cannot be deſtroy d by 
Death; but yet he was ſo far to ſeek concerning a Future State after Death, 
by reaſon of the Poetical Fictions about it, that he rather choſe to ſay 
nothing, than what might be thought fabulous or uncertain. 

And now, I hope, I have ſufficiently clear d the firſt thing which I 
undertook, which was to ſhew, That it was a moſt unreaſonable preju- 
dice againſt Religion, that it was only a contrivance of Prieſts and Politi- 
cians for their own ends, | 

I come now to conſider in the next place, what account is given b 


ſuch Men of that impreſſion of Religion, which hath been upon the Minds 


i 


of Men in all Ages. And the Cauſe muſt be as general as the Effect: 
Since then we find this Effect of Religion in all kinds of Men, ſome uni- 


verſal and common Reaſon muſt be allign'd for it: which is the thing I 


am now to conſider. And fince no Perſon hath undertaken this Matter 
in ſuch a manner, as Mr. Hobbes hath done, I ſhall particularly examin 


Teviathan, What he hath ſaid concerning it. Seeing there are no figns, nor fruit of 
ch. 4. Religion but in Man 1 4 there is no cauſe to doubt, but that the Seed of 


Religion is alſo only in Man, and conſiſteth in ſome peculiar Quality, or at 
leaſt in ſome eminent degree thereof not to be found in other living Crea- 
tures. | + | But 
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But what is this Peculiar Queky in Mankind ? For therein the qiff⸗ 
culty lies. How come Men of all forts to be poſſeſs'd with it? Not 


merely the unthinking Multitude, but Men of the deepeſt Senſe and 


greateſt Capacity, and who have taken the moſt pains to inquire into 
theſe matters. a : 2 5 

And firſt, ſaith he, It is Hun to the Natiire of Man to be inquiſitive 
into Cauſes of the Events they ſee, ſome more ſome leſs ; but all Men ſo 
much as to be curious in the ſearch of the Cauſes of their own good and 


evil Fortune. To be inquiſitive into the Cauſes of Events is very proper 


for Rational Beings ; but we do not mean ſuch as relate merely to their 
own good or evil Fortune, which is no commendable curioſity ; but into 
the nature and reafon of things, which they ſee in the World; and this 
we ſay leads Men to a firſt Cauſe, which is Gop: This he mentions in 
the next words, | | Es | | 
Secondly, Upon the fight of any thing that hath a beginning to think alſo 
it bad a Cauſe, to determin the ſame to begin when it did, rather than 
ſooner or later. „ = „5 
And was not this a very reaſonable thought? For what hath 2 Begin- 
ning muſt certainly have a Cauſe which produced it, which determined 
its Being at that time. And if this be ſuch a Peculiar Quality in Man- 
kind, then there is ſomething in Reaſon which carries them to the own- 
ing a Gob, which gave a Being to the World, and to the things in it. 


Thirdly, Man obſerveth how one Event hath been produced by another, 


and remembreth in them Antecedence and Conſequence ;, and if he cannot 
find out the true Cauſes of things, he ſuppoſes Cauſes of them rather from 
bis own fancy, or Authority of others whom he efleems. - # 
But how come Mankind not zo find our the true Cauſes of things 2 For 
this is here very lily ſuppos'd, without giving the leaſt reaſon for it; and 
withal the things that Men ſearch for the Cauſes of, are ſuppos d to be 
_ only ſuch as relate to their good and evil Fortune (which are faid to be 
for the moſt part inviſible ;) but is it not poſſible for Men to inquire into 
the Cauſes of other things, which we plainly ſee? Do we not ſee our 


. own Bodies, and thoſe of other Animals, as well as the Heavens and 


Earth? and is it not as proper and reaſonable for Mankind to inquire - 
into the Cauſes of theſe, as well as into their good and evil Fortune ? 


What ſtrange ſtuff is this to ſuppoſe all Mankind only to run after For- 
zune-tellers, and never to concern themſelves about the Cauſes of the vi- 
ſible World? Could any one that in the leaſt pretended to Philoſophy, 
ever think ſo meanly of the reſt of Mankind? But theſe are the Cauſes 
which we ſearch for, and we hope Natural Reaſon will conduct Men in 
this inquiry to their ſatisfaction; ſo that they need not to have recourſe 
to Fancy or Authority. 0 
But he goes on: The two firſt make Anxiety, i. e. a Man's Inquiſitiue- 
neſs into Cauſes in general, and thinking that what had & Beginning mu 
have a Cauſe. For being aſſur d that there be Cauſes of all things, this 
fills him with ſolicitude for the time to come; and ſo his Heart is gnam 
on perpetually by fear of Death, Poverty, or other Calamity ;, and hath no 
repoſe or pauſe of his Anxiety but in Sleep. What? Do Men think of 


nothing but what Calamities may befal them? And muſt they needs 


perpetually perplex themſelves with the fear of future Evils > Thoſe 
who were called Philoſophers in former times, thought it poſſible for ſuch 
+ who believed Gop and Providence, not to live under ſuch perpetual an- 

xiety, But what follows? This 1 Fear always accompanying = | 
1 | $ | 
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kind in the ignorance of Canſes,*as it were in the dark, muſt needs have 
for object ſomething ;, and therefore when there ts nothing to be ſeen, there 


is nothing to accuſe, either of their good or evil Fortune, but ſome Power 


or Agent inviſible. Thence the Poets ſaid, that the Gods were firſt created 


. by human Fear; obich being ſpoken of the many Gods of the Gentiles, is 


very true. But how come we from the Qualities of Human Nature to 

fall upon the Gods of the Gentiles * The Queſtion was, What it is in 
Mankind which inclines them to believe a God? The Anſwer is, That 
Fear made theGods of the Gentiles, What is that to 2 Mankind 2 Sup- 
poſe there had been no ſuch Saying among the Poets, nor ſuch Gods a- 
mong the Gentiles, the Queſtion ſtill remains, whence comes Mankind to 
apprehend a Deity  Dorh it all come from a vain ſuperſtitious Fear, 
ſuch as Men have in the dark of they know not what; and becauſe they 
ſee nothing, they imagin ſome Inviſeble Power 2 Is this the true ground 
of the Seed of Religion in Mens Minds? If fo, then there is no ground 
in Reaſon to believe a God, but only an ignorant ſuperſtitious Fear. 

Not ſo, faith Mr. Hobbes. But the acknowledement of One God, Eter- 
nal, Infinite and Onmipotent, may more eaſily be derived from the defire 
Men have to know the Cauſes of Natural Bodies, and their ſeveral Virtues 
and Operations, than from the fear of what was to heſal them in time to 


come. What is the meaning of this? The acknowledement of One God 
may be more eaſily derived, &c. If he had meant fincereiy, he would not 


have ſaid, That it may be more eaſily derived, but that no tolerable ac- 


count can be given of thoſe things any other way. But we are to obſerve, 


That he makes Ignorance and Fear to be the general Seeds of Religion in 
Mankind : ſo that this Acknowledgment of One Gop doth not come from 
the Seed of Religion, but only from Mens being puzzled about a ſeries of 
Cauſes. For, as he goes on, he that from any Effet he ſees come to paſs, 


ſhorld reaſon to the next and immediate Canſe thereof, and from thence to 


the Cauſe of that Cauſe, and plunge himſelf profoundly in the purſuit of 
Canſes, ſhall at laſt come to this (even as the Heathen Philoſophers con- 


feſo d) one firſt Mover; that is, a Firſt and an Eternal Cauſe of all things, 


zehich is that which Men mean by the name of GOD. This ſeems a plain 
confeſſion that Reaſon muſt carry Men to the owning 4 Firſt and an Eter- 
nal Canſe of all things. And is not Reaſon a Peculiar Quality in Mankind? 
How then comes the Seeds of Religion not to be plac'd therein, but in 
Ignorance and Fear? And he after ſaith, That the Natural Seed of Reli- 
gion lies in theſe four things; Opinion of Ghoſts, Ignorance of ſecond Cau- 


ſes, Devotion towards what Men fear, and taking things cafual for Prog- 


noſticks. How comes the Natural Reaſon of Mankind to be left out? If 


by that Men may be convinc'd of a Firſt and Eternal Cauſe of things, doth 
not that diſpoſe Men to a fear and reverence towards a Divine Majeſty ? 
And is not that Religion & Then the beſt and trueſt Seed of Religion 
lies in that which moſt diſpoſeth the Mind to fear Gop. What is the 
meaning then, that the Seed of Religion is plac'd by him in things with- 
out Reaſon ? If Men by Reaſon are brought to own or acknowleds One 


op Eternal, Infinite, Ommipotent; doth not the ſame Reaſon oblige 


them to pay him that Reverence, and Fear, and Duty, which is owing 
to him? Therefore by this Sed of Religion, he really can mean nothing 
but an inclination to Superſtition 5 And to this purpoſe he ſpeaks in the 
concluſion of the foregoing Chapter. And this Fear of things inviſible, is 
the Natural Seed of that which every one in himſelf calleth Religion; and 
in them that fear or worſhip that Power otherwiſe than they do, Superſtition, 
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Here is a notable diſtin&ion found out between Religion and Superſtition ; 


the former is the good word a Man gives to himſelf, the other the Nick- - 

name he beſtows on thoſe who differ from him. But in general, Religion 

and Stiperſtition are the ſame thing to him; unleſs a difference be found 

out from the alowance of one, and not of the other. So he ſaith in ano- 

ther place: Fear of Power inviſible feignd by the Mind, or imagin d from Leviathan, 
tales publickly allow'd, is Religion; not allow'd, Superſtition. So that ch. 6. P. 26. 
what is feign'd and allow'd is Religion, and what is not allow'd is Super- 


ſtition. So that the Worſhip of the Heathen Gods, being from Tales pub- 
lickly allow'd, was Religion, and not Superſtition ; and the Chriſtian Wor- 


ſhip under the Perſecution, was Superſtition and not Religion. No, faith 
Mr. Hobbes : When the Power imagin'd is ſuch as we imagin, that is true 
Religion. How can it be trie Religion, if Religion be à fear of a power 
imagined by the Mind, or from Tales publickly allows? For if this be 
Religion in general, true Religion muſt be a true Fiction, a real Chimera, 
an allow'd piece of Nonſenſe. But when the Power is ſuch as we ima- 
in it, then, faith he, it 7s true Religion. But if it were a Power ima- 
gined to be ſiich as the Law makes it, is not that true Religion? And if 
it contradi&s what is ſo eſtabliſhd, can this be according to Mr, Hobbes's 
true Religion? Then it follows, that the diſtinction doth not ariſe from 
the Priblick Allowance or Diſallowance. For if it be poſſible for the Civil 
Power to diſallow the Worſhip of the true Gop, (as we know it hath 
too frequently happen'd) is ſuch Worſhip being difallow'd true Religion? 
If it be, then it is impoſſible the other ſhould be true, that Religion is 
taken from the Publicſ Allowance, and Superſtition from the Diſallowance. 
But they who put in ſome Expreſſions only for a diſguiſe and concealment, 
know well enough that they contradi& themſelves ; and they know their 
Friends will allow them in 1t, as long as the true meaning may be un- 
derſtood by them: and the ſafeſt way of inſtilling Atheiſm is by writing 
Contradictions, i. e. by ſeeming at ſome times to own a Gop, but by the 
whole ſeries of the Diſcourſe to overthrow his Being, as a mere fancy of 
an inviſible Power rais'd by a predominant Fear. But hereby we ſee 
that Fear prevails ſo much on ſuch Men, that they dare not ſpeak con- 
ſiſtently ; which 1s very unbecoming Philoſophers. As the groſs Hypo- 
criſy of Vaninus before his diſcovery, and the moſt ſervile Flatteries and Leſcaloper; 
Importunities of Theophile in France, did ſhew how much the power of ; 74 
Fear may ſway in thoſe who have no Religion, (which may be allow'd 127. 


in them.) But how comes Fear to be made out to be the ſeed Reli- 


gion in Mankind This a true Diſciple to the Leviathan, in the Preface Tra#. Theos 
to his Book, hath undertaken to make out more fully than Mr. Hobbes lx. Polit, 


had done; and therefore ought to be confider'd in this place. When Men, 


ſaith he, are under any great diſtreſs, and ſee not the way out of it, their 
Anxiety and Fear makes them act like Men diſtructed, and aſt any one s 


help, which at another time they would deſpiſe : fo we find it as to Reli- 


gion; when they are in great trouble, they run to their Prayers, and when 
they are over, their Devotion is ſoon cool d, as be inſtances in Alexander, 
and might have done in many others. But what is all this to the proof of 
the main Point? That Men are too prone to Superſtition, eſſecially un- 
der Calamities, there is no queſtion. But it is a moſt unreaſonable ſup- 
poſition, that all Religion is nothing elſe but Superſtition, which Men 
take up only when they are at their wits end. But if there be a Gop 


and Providence, as we find both the beſt Philoſophers aſſerted, and the 
| ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt Reaſons prove it; then whatever Mens condition be as to this 
World, there is the ſame ground in Reaſon for a due Reverence and 
Worſhip to be paid to him. But it is a very bad way of arguing againſt 
all Religion, becauſe of ſome Mens extravagant Superſtition. Some Men 
baue run mad with Superſtition. What follows? Therefore all Religion 
is Madneſs. Where lies any colour in the Argument? Some have been 
mad through an exceſs of Love; therefore all Love is Madneſs, No; 
but we muſt enquire into the proper objects and degrees of Love, 
whereof ſome are allowable, and ſome not. So here in the Paſſion of 
Fear, there is a violent, fooliſh, ungovernable Fear ; but may there not 


—_— 


be a prudent, wiſe and reaſonable Fear? It is madneſs and folly in 


great diſtreſſes to run to what cannot help us; but is it ſo to make our 
addreſſes to a Being infinitely wiſe and powerful, who alone can do it? 
Here lies the fundamental miſtake of theſe Men, they would have it 
taken for granted, that there is no Gop nor Providence, and then they 
cry out upon the fooliſh Fear and Superſtition of Mankind : bur they 
cannot deny that if our foundations be true, Religion is a wiſe and 
reaſonable thing in Mankind; as it is an owning our Creator by a ſolemn - 
ſubmiſſion to him, and invocation of his help, and dependence upon his 
Providence. Let any Man in his wits (let his condition as to this 
World be what it will) deny that it is reaſonable for him to be go- 
vern'd by one infinitely wiſer and better than himſelf. If his condi- 
tion be proſperous, he hath more reaſon to be thankful; if it be trouble- 
ſome, he hath more reaſon to be patient, becauſe Gop knows beſt both 
how to ſupport him under it, and to deliver him out of it. But if there 
be no Gop nor Providence, he hath nothing but the miſerable com- 
fort of neceſlity. But, did not the multitude of Gods in the Gentile 
World come from their ignorant and ſuperſtitious Fear, as Mr. Hobbes bath 
at large ſhewd £ Truly he needed not to have taken ſo much pains to 
prove a thing which no body denies. But what then? The Gentiles 
feign'd a great many Gods from their ſuperſtitious Fear; therefore there 
is no GoD but what is the effect of Fear. Is this good arguing > But 
they fancied Powers inviſible, which were only in their own Imagina- 
tions. Therefore there is no Inviſible Power but what depends upon 
Imagination. Can ſuch Men pretend to Reaſon, who talk at this rate ? 
But thoſe inviſible Powers they took to be Spirits, and that they were 
incorporeal, or immaterial, which are words of a contradictory ſznifica- 
tion, This is news, and ought to have been prov'd in ſome meaſure, 
fince the beſt Philoſophers who underſtood contradictions never thought 
ſo, as | have ſhew'd already. But thoſe who by their meditation arrive 
to the acknowledgment of One Infinite, Onmipotent, Eternal Gop, choſe 


rather to confeſs he is incomprehenſible and above their Underſtanding , 


than to define his Nature by Spirit incorporeal, and then confeſs their de- 
finition to be unintelligible. Do any that believe Gop to be an Immaterial 
Subſtance, conteſs this to be 1 ? I rather believe that they 


think a Material God to be unintelligible, as being inconſiſtent with the 


Divine Perfections. And altho' they acknowledg that what is Infinite, 
is ſo far incomprehenſible ; yet they may have clear and diſtin& con- 
ceptions of a Firſt and Eternal Cauſe, which is endued with Infinite 
Perfections. Ard this is not only attributed to him 'as 4 Title of Ho- 
nor with a pious intention; but from the true ſenſe of their Minds, as 
to ſuch Attributes which are proper to Coo. W 
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When Mr. Hobbes was charg d with introducing Atheiſin by denying bur. hobbes 
Immaterial or Incorporeal Subſtances, he undertook to defend himſelf; 2 2 | 
not only becauſe we ſay Gop is incomprehenſible, but becauſe the notion of © 
an Incorporeal Subſtance came from Plato and Atiſtotle, who miſtook thoſe v- 32: 
thin Inhabitants of the Brain they ſee in ſleep for ſo many incorporeal Men; 
and yet allow them motion, which is proper only to things Corporeal. Be- 
fore he ſeem'd only to ſay, That the ignorant ſuperſtitious People enter- 
tain'd this notion of Spirits or -inviſeble powers being only Cheatures of the 
Brain like the images in ſleep: but now it ſeems Plato and Ariſtotle were 
no wiſer, and that we receive it from them. But I have made it appear 
that the difference of Mind and Matter was before them; and that not 
by mere fancy, but by invincible Reaſon: becauſe otherwiſe there could 
be no ſuch thing as the Motion and Diſpoſition of Matter in ſuch a man- 
ner, as we ſee it in the World. And this was the ground which thoſe 
Philoſophers went upon; who were as little given to be impos d upon 
by their dreams, as any before or ſince their time. And it is a ſtrange 
confidence in any Man to think to bear down the general ſenſe of the 
moſt Philoſophical part of Mankind, with bare ſaying, that an Imma- 
terial Subſtance implies a contradiction. But he offers to prove it, .af- - 
ter an extraordinary manner; For, faith he, it is in Engliſh, ſomething ?- 3 
that without a Body ſtands under — Stands under what © Will you ſay, 
under Accident? Ridiculous! did Plato or Ariſtotle uſe the word Sh. 
ſtance? And when it came to be us d, the word fignify'd the ſame with 
Being; and fo the jeſt is quite loft. Such pitiful things as theſe muſt 
paſs for Wit and Philoſophy with ſome Men. | = 
But to proceed with Mr. Hobbes; After he hath reckon'd up the many 
follies which the Gentiles fell into by their ſuperſtitious Fear, he con- 
| cludes in this manner. So eaſy are to be drawn to believe any thing 
from ſuch as have got credit with them, and can with gentleneſs and dex- 
rerity take hold of their Ignorance and Fear. Still we meet with nothing 
but the reſult of Ignorance and Fear in the Gentile World, We do not 
deny that Religion was exceedingly corrupted among them; but we af- 
firm, that the true foundations of Religion were kept up among Men of 
Underſtanding; as fully appears by the Diſcourſes of Socrates, Plato, 
Tenophon, Ariſtotle, Cicero, &c. Why are their Reaſons never ſo much 
as mention'd, and nothing thought worth inſiſting upon, but only the 
groſs ſuperſtitions and follies of the People? This doth not look like 
fair dealing with Mankind; to repreſent only the meaneſt and moſt de- 
form'd parts, and to conceal what any ways tended to the honor of them, | 
and of Religion. Cicero dealt with Mankind in this matter in a much Cicero de 
more ingenuous and candid manner. He doth not conceal the follies “ Per. 
either of the People or of the Philoſophers about their Gods; but then he 
ſets down all, the Arguments for Gop and Providence, and urges them 
with all his force. And in other places he owns the general conſent of 7 * Les. 
Mankind, as to the eſteem and worſhip of a Divine Nature: which he Ti. 7. 13. 
is far from imputing to Mens Ignorance and Fear; but he faith, it is the C Hud e. 
voice of Nature it ſelf. Nay he goes ſo far as to ſay, * that there is no- nim poteſt 
thing more evident to any one that looks up to the Heavens, than that there is tran 
a moſt excellent Mind, Jy which theſe things are govern d, | And he queſti- ramgz ge- 
| | Icu 
cum cœlum ſuſpeximus, cœleſtiaque contemplati ſumus, quam eſſe aliquod Numen præſtantiſſimæ — Gao 
hæc regantur. De Nat. Deor. I. 2. . | 5 1 
+ Quod qui dubitet, haud ſane intelligo, cur non idem Sol fir an nullus fir dubitare poſſit. Quid enim eff 
hoc illo evidentius? 1bid. . 8 | ; 
ſtions, 
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ſtions, whether it be more evident that the Sun ſhines. At what another 


rate doth that excellent Orator ſpeak of Human Nature, with reſpe& to 


| Sextus 
Empir. ad 


Religion, than our modern pretenders to Philoſophy? Nay || Sextus 


Enpiricus himſelf ſets down the Arguments fairly which prove the Be- 


ing of Gop : viz. The Conſent of Mankind; the Order of the World ;, 
. the abſurdities e , and the weakneſs of the Arguments for it. 


Which he doth ely inſiſt upon; and diſtinguiſhes between the com- 
mon errors of the people, and the Natural Arguments of Mankind, with 
the conſent of the wiſeſt and ſharpeſt Men among them; as Pythagoras, 

edocles, the Ionic Philoſophers (from Anaxagoras ) Socrates, Plato, 
Ariſtotle, and the Stoics. And, faith he, if we enquired after an object 77 
frobt, we would rely moſt on thoſe who ſaw beſt; or after a ſound, on _ 


of the quickeſt bearing ſo in matters of ſpeculation, the opinion of Philo- 


ſophers ought moſt to be regarded. Which he never anſwers when he ſets 


down the Arguments on the other fide; which are chiefly thoſe of Car- 


neades againſt the Stoics, who laid themſelves open by ſome Hypotheſes 
of their own. | 5 = Y 14 

But Mr. Hobbes tells us, That the firſt Founders and ns, wr of Com- 
mon-wealths among the Gentiles took great care to keep the People in obedi- 
ence and peace; and to that end pretended to Revelation for their Laws: 


and preſcrib d Ceremonies, and Supplications, and Sacrifices, Oc. by which 


they were to believe the anger of the Gods might be appeat d. And thus 


the Religion of the Gentiles was a part of their Policy. Who goes about 
to deny this? or to juſtify the vain pretences to Revelation among ſome 
of the ancient Legiſlators, beſides Numa Pompilius, whom Diodorus Si- 
culus takes care to preſerve the memory of; as of Mnenis, as he calls him, 
the firſt Legiſlator in Egypt; who pretended to have his Laws from the 
God Hermes : but this ſeems to have been a miſtake for Menes, whoſe 


Counſellor Hermes was: his others are, Minos of Creet, Lycurgus at 


Diod. Sic. 
J. 1. p. 59. 


Sparta, Zat hamuſtes (as he calls him) _— the Arimaſpi, Zamolxis 
among the Getz; and among the reſt he reckons Moſes, who had his 
Laws from the God Io. No queſtion Diodorus Siculus believ'd all alike ; 


but I hope to ſhew the mighty difference between Moſes and the reſt in 


the following Diſcourſes. But here I am only to conſider the force of 


the Argument. Theſe Gentile Legiſlators did pretend Revelation when 


they had it not, only with a deſign to deceive the People. Doth it hence 
follow, that there is, no ſuch t 


to Obedience? Now I think the Argument holds the other. way. For, 
if the People were not before well perſuaded of the truth of Religion in 
eneral, this Arzument would have no force at all upon them. For, 
et us ſuppoſe a. People altogether unacquainted with Religion, or un- 
certain of the truth of it, whe dealt with, by ſome cunning Legiſlator; 
and he comes and tells them, he had brought them an excellent Body 


of Laws, which he had by Revelation from God; what would this ſig- 


nify to a People that were poſſeſs'd with Mr. Hobbes Notion of Inviſi- 
ble Powers that were only Fancies, ſuch as appear in a Dream or a Glaſs; 
would they be at all perſuaded by ſuch an Argument to obedience? No; 
but they would rather look on him as an Impoſtor, that went about to 
deceive them in the groſſeſt manner; which would raiſe an invincible 


prejudice againſt them. But, faith Mr. Hobbes, they bud the —— 


Px ſeeds of Religion, viz. Ignorance and Fear, and upon theſe ſuch Legiſlators 


did work, But he can never make it out, that ever there was a People 


* 
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ing as Religion; but that it is only a 
Trick made uſe of by cunning Legiſlators to draw the People the better 
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poſſeſs d with ſuch Ignorance and Fear, but they liad a notion of a Deity 
among them before ſuch Legiſlators appearing; and all the advantage 
chey had, was from ſuch an antecedent Belief of a God; then indeed 
it was no hard matter for ſuch Legiflators to impoſe upon them; but 
without it, the ſuppoſition is unreaſonable. But Mr. Hobbes faith, that 
Men in the dark are afraid of Inviſible Powers. As tho' there were no 
more to be ſaid for the Being of Gop and Providence, than for ſtories 
of Hobpoblings, and this lies at the bottom of all his Diſcourſe. Where- 
in he contradicts the common Senſe and Reaſon of Mankind, who have 
agreed in the Notion and Belief of a Deity, and that as I have ſhew'd 


from Socrates and Fenophon, as well as others in the eldeſt and beſt Ages, Pb. e. 28. 


even of the Gentile World. But Mr. Hobbes faith, where he ſpeaks his 


Mind more freely, that there is no Argument from Natural I il doth 


prove that the World had its beginning from GoD; and yet he faith, there 
is no Argument to prove a Deity brit from the Creation, So that all 9 
of a Gop in point of Reaſon, muſt be deſtroy d by him. This he 


new Mr. Hobbes 


was obje&ed againſt him; and the Anſwer he gives is, Thar there are ©, 


no Arguments from Natural Reaſon, except the Creation, that have not 
made it more donbtful to many than it was before: and therefore his 6pi- 
nion is, that this matter is to be left to the Law to deternin. A very 
philoſophical Anſwer! But why doth not the Argument from the Cre- 
ation hold, when himſelf had faid, that from the ſeries o pe there 
muſt be one firſt Mover, i. e. a Firſt and an Eternal Cauſe of all things? 
But that came in by the by, to avoid odirim in a Book for all Perſons 
reading; but in his Philoſophical Diſcourſes, he doth not allow this Ar- 
gument to hold. For what reaſon ? Becauſe, faith he, it only proves, 
that a Man's Mind cannot go on in infinitum, but he muſt flop ſome- 
where; and at laft be grows weary, and knows not whether be fhould go 
on further or not. And is this all the force of the Argument from the: 
Creation > What becomes now of the Argument from the Mechanica 

Contrivance of the Human Body, which, he ſaid, wwas ſo clear a une, of 4 
wiſe Maker, that he nniſt be ſaid to be without a Mind, that did not aſſert 
that it was made by one? And this is in one of his Philoſophical Trea- 
tiſes, publiſhed after the other; but in his Vindication of himſelf, he 


juſtifies the former paſlage ; only he faith, except the Creation. So that 


e knew not well what to fay in this matter, but only to keep himſelf 
out of danger, he was refolvd to ſubmit to the Law. But that is not 


ouy Point: and why did he not go about to take off the Argument from 
the wiſe Contrivance of things, which ought to go along with the other? 


But he knew it was far eaſier to darken an Argument, wherein Eternity 
and Infinity is concern'd ; and ſo from thence would infer that in the 
ſeries of Cauſes Men's-Mind are only puzzled and not convinced. But. 
why, I pray, muſt a Man's Mind give over in we” war of Cauſes, as not 
knowing whether he may go on or not? Can any thing be plainer in com- 
mon reaſon, than that in the order of Cauſes a Man muſt go on till he 
arrive at a firſt Cauſe? What ſhould make a Man to ftop here; for he 
ſees he muſt go on till he comes at a firſt? No; faith Mr. Hobbes, A 
firſt Cauſe is infinite, and whatever is infinite is above our conception, and 
ſo we are loſt. But that is running from the order of Cauſes to the na- 
ture of the object, which is a thing of another conſideration 
But he faith yet farther, That the Argument from motion doth only 
prove an eternity of motion, and not an eternal firft Mover; becauſe as 
nothing can be mov'd from it ſelf, ſo whatſoever gives motion muſt 
be firſt mov'd. But all this depends upon the ſuppoſition that there is 
| | | K nothing 
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nothing in the Univerſe but Body; and if that be granted, his Argument 
holds: but if there be Mind diſtin& from Body, and can give motion to 
it, there is not ſo much as the color of reaſon in this Argument. And fo 
much in anſwer to the Second Atheiſtical Pretence. | | 
The Third Atheiftical Pretence to be conſider'd, is, That there is no 
ſuch common conſent of Mankind, as to God and Providence, as was aſſer- 
ted by the Ancients, and is ſtill by the defenders of Religion; for upon the 
late Diſcoveries whole Nations have been found without any ſenſe of Gop 
or Religion. This is a thing very fit to be inquir'd into, with more care 
than hath been yet us d about it: for, altho' we do not ground the 
truth of Religion merely upon ſuch a general conſent ; but upon thoſe 
Arguments which the wiſer part of Mankind hath inſiſted upon; of which 
I have given ſome account in the foregoing Diſcourſe: yet ſuch an uni- 
verſal conſent doth manifeſtly ſhew that there 1s nothing repugnant 
to the common ſenſe of Mankind in it; nothing that looks like a 
Trick or Impoſture, which could never ſo univerſally prevail as this 
hath done; eſpecially among the more ſenſible and civiliz d part of 
Mankind. EW 5 PT 
But for our better underſtanding this Matter, it will be neceſſary to 
lay down ſome general Obſervations. * 


That we have reaſon to diſtinguiſh the more Brutiſh and Savage Peo- 
ple, from the more Tractable and Reaſonable; becauſe it is poſlible for 
Mankind by an affected and univerſal neglect of all kind of Inſtruction, 
to degenerate almoſt to the nature of Brutes. But 1 ſuch are not 
fit to be brought in for the inſtances of what naturally belongs to Man- 
kind: which we ought to judge of by a due meaſure, i. e. by ſuch as 
neither want natural capacity, nor are profeſs d Savages, nor have the 
improvements of the moſt civilized People. There are two ſorts of bru- 
tiſn People in the World, whoſe ſenſe in theſe matters is not much to 
be regarded. (I.) Such as have very little of common Humanity left 

Acoſta of among them; ſuch as Acoſta deſcribes the Uros, who were ſuch dull and 


- the Indies, brutiſh People that they did not think themſelves Men; and ſuch are the 


J. 2. c. 6. | 
Y Caffres or Hottentots, at the Cape of Good-bope, who by the laſt Account 


Voyage # we have of them remain as Beſtjal and Sordid as ever; inſomuch that 
168;, the Author who was among them, ſaith, Thar if there be any medium 
. 4% between Men and Beaſts, they lay in the faireſt claim to that ſpecies. And 


| — ſuch are the Caiguæ of Paraguaria (of whom afterwards.) (2.) Such as 


Id. Occil. expreſs open contempt and defiance of Laws as well as Religion, as the 
4 orig. Chichimece in the Northern part of America, who are ſaid to have lived 
Gent. Am. without any Government as well as Religion; (unleſs that they offer the 
- f firſt wild Beaf they catch to the Sun) and ſo Acoſia deſcribes ſome other 
the Weſt- Savages among them; viz. without King, Law, GoD, or Reaſon : Thoſe 
_ 1.7. of 57 are faid to be without Faith, without Law, without a Hing; 
Du val 04. and the Savages of Canada are deſcrib'd after the ſame manner. So that 
ſervatims if any Argument can be drawn from ſuch againſt Religion, it will as 
8 „ . well hold againſt Lam and Civil Government. | 
rard, p.132. De Laet Ind. Occid. I. 2. c. 12. 1 5 | 
2. _ We muſt not judg by light informations of mere Strangers, and Per- 
' ſons look'd on as Enemies; which is the caſe of the Inhabitants. of the 
— 1 . Southern iſlands, which we have only from Seamen who landed upon 
Jac le them, and were ſuppos d to come with an ill deſign ; whoſe Accounts 
air, 31. muſt be very imperfect and partial. But in Le Mair's Account we only 
Diariam read, that they could obſerve no Offices of Religion among them: And Scou- 


— ten to the ſame purpoſe of the Inhabitants of Horn 1/land (as they call it) 
47. 5 not 
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not far from New Guinea; but they ſeem d, he ſaith, to live like the Birds 

of the Air, without any care, upon the fruits of the Earth; But no cer - 
tainty can be grounded upon ſuch Obfervations. Nor can we build any 
thing upon the Want of: Religion in places not yet fully diſcover d; as 
what is ſaid by ſome of the People of Tedſo or Fabi For the firſt c. 
cCount given of it was from the Jeſuit Fronius, who liv'd long in Japan; f., wil. 
and he deſcribes it as a Country of Savages; and he faith, that they 28. "ol 
have no other Religion but the worſhip of the Heavens. And ſo Diodorus 
Siculus faith, the fight of the Heavens was that which brought Men firſt Pia. Sic. 
to Divine Worſhip ;, and he doth not attribute it to Jenorance and Fear, 1.7. 
but to Admiration ; and therefore fix d on the Sun and Moon as their chief 
Gods ;, which was the the moſt prevailing Idolatry in the World: But 
from hence we are not to infer that hay bellevd no Gop above them; 
but they thought he that was above them was above their ſervice: but 

their viſible Worſhip they thought ought to be paid to theſe viſible Gods, 
as hath been already obſerv'd of the old Greets; and Diodorus Siculus 
| faith the ſame of the Ez yptians. But as to theſe People of _ we 

find the firſt Account of them was, that they were a very Savage People, 

but had ſuch kind of Religion as moſt antient Idolaters had: Since that 

time there hath been no exa& Account given of them ; the beſt we have 

1s from the Dutch. Caron, who was Reſident in 7 faith only, that 

this People are brutiſb; and that the Japoneſe could never make a full diſ- 

covery of the Country, which is parted from Japan by an Arm of the Sea, 

where it bounds on vaſt Mont aint and Deſerts, ſo that the common Paſ- 
ſage is by ferrying over, If this be true, there is a Paſſage by Land be- 
:yond that Arm of the Sea, and ſo Japan is one Continent with it, which 
extends in probability to the Northern parts of America: For in the Ac- 

count of the Dutch Embaſſy to Fapan, A. D. 1641. we are told, That cg 
in the Treaty between the Faponeſe Agent Syvoan and the Dutch, he Se. N 2. 
produc'd a Map of thoſe Parts agreeable to what Caron had ſaid; and they 
obſerve that Telho was in it of a vaſt extent, and reach'd to North Ame- 
rica, without any Streight of Anian. Martinius makes no doubt, that gr #- 
Japan was inhabited from Eaſt Tartary, as well as by a Go from China; 46e,2.170. 
which he proves from their Cuſtoms and Language; but he thinks they | 

came over the Water, or at leaſt over the Ice ;, for YL ſaith, there are ſevere 
Winters there. But he ſaith withal, that the Chineſe do make Jeſlo à Manin. A. 
part of Tartary, and that it is join'd with the Province of Niuthan and'* b. ar. 
| Yupi. F. Couplet agrees with Martinius, that Japan was peopled from Coupler 
Tartary ;, and he faith, they have a Chronology of their Kings for 650 — 


: 


Years before Chriſt, and long before that the Northern Tartars took poſ- — 
ſeſſion of Japan. So that the People of Teſſo and Japan are of the ſame Oer. N 51. 
Original. In the Dutch Account of Tedſo printed by Thevenot, in the 
ſecond Part of his Collections (which was taken from a Ship which went 
upon the Coaſts of that Country and People) we have a more favourable 
Deſcription both of the Country and Pond; only it is faid,' that they do 

not love to tale pains, buve little Government or Religion; but they ob- 
ſerv'd ſome Siiperſtitious Praffices among them. And what exact Account 
could be expected from ſueh, who went not thither to acquaint them- 
ſelves either with the Country or their Religion, but to find a paſlage 
farther that way? % e 10110 ehe 780 Of 97 
That it is no certain rule that the People have no Religion, becauſe 3. 

Strangers cannot find any ſet Times and Places of Worthip'among them. 
For this was a Principle among many 5 ations, that the Supreme GoD was 

A0tlers 35 | 8 ; | to 
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to be worſhip'd only by acts of the Mind; and that external Worſhip was 

— — & only for leſſer Deities. And Trigautius (or rather Riccius, who lived a 

, long time in China) gives this account of the Religion of that antient and 
Sinan. lo. famous Kingdom, That at firſt they own'd the Supreme GoD, Lord of Hea- 

| ven; but dfterwatrds they came to worſhip inferior Deities , and this, he 

faith, he took out of their moſt antient Annals and Books of Wiſdom, which, 

he ſaith, did not, in reſpect to Religion and 22 come of the * 

Philoſophers of Greece. He affirms, that ihe Set of the Learned, as lie 

calls them, did ſtill worſhip one GoD, becauſe all inferior things ate pre- 

ſerved and governed by bim; but that my gave an inferior Worſhip to 

Spirits under him. They are ſilent about the Beginning of things, as out 

of their knowledg ;, but there are ſome of no ſuch reputation, that talk their 

own vain Dreams, to which little regard is given. But Martinius hath 

Martin. given ſome account of theſe Notions among them 3 . ſome would have all 

+ j Sinic. }, chance, others held the eternity of the World. He ſaith, that their an- 

'* tient Books ſpeak of the ſupreme Governor of Heaven and Earth ,, and al- 

tho they have not 4 proper name for Gop, yet he confeſſes they Fg fuch 


mei as expreſs bis Authority and Government of the World, Bartoli ſaith, they 


— il are extremely miſtaken who charge this Learned Set with Atheiſm, be- 

p. gg ' cauſe they have no Temples, nor lick Ceremonies of Worſhip for him; be- 

cauſe they apprehend that the ſupreme GoD is to be ſolemnly worſhip'd only 

 Magaillans -by him that is ſupreme among them. And Magaillant, who was well ac- 

Xnel. Rel. quainted with the Court of China, and died there about 20 years ſince, 

<.21, gives this account of Divine Worſhip, that at Pekim rhete is a Temple, 

called the Temple of Heaven, wherein there is a very large Cupolo ſup- 

ported by 82 Pillars, wherein the Emperor himſelf offers Sacrifice on 

the day of the M inter Solſtice, with great ſolemnity and humility , and 
nnotber wherein he doth the ſame at the Summer Solſtice : Before which, 

he faith, they obſerve a ſtrict Faſt for three days. He enquired of one of 

their learned Men, what they meant by this ſolemn Worſhip of Heaven; 
whether it 1was direfed to the material Heaven © He anſwer d that they 

took Heaven not only for the viſible Heaven, but for the Creator and Gover- 

nor of all things; that at the four Seaſons of the Tear their Emperor 

aid offer ſacrifice in Temples on purpoſe, not to the Creatures, but to the 

couple: ſpiritual Heaven. F. Couplet ſaith, That by the antient Cuſtom of China, 
Deel. , the Emperor only ſacrificed to the King of Heaven, as often as there was 
Confuc. great occaſion for is. And that if be were in a progreſs, be did it upon the 
p33 Hills 1 And by On 18 * a have from China, we 
Le Compee find the fame Cuſtom is kept up at Pekim by the. preſent Emperors, ſince the 
=, Copel of Ci | hs oy Men very = cee to wer, that there 

is no: Religion or Worſhip of the Supreme Being in China, becauſe it is 

not commonly practis d; ſince according to their Notion of Ceremonies, 
wherein hey are the niceſt People in the World, they think-none _ 

to perform Worſhip to the Supreme in Heaven, but he who is their Su- 

4. Another thing we are to obſerve in paſſing our judgment, whether 

Nations have any Religion among them, is to have a care of truſting too 

much to the Sayings of known and profeſs d Enemies ; but as much as 

may be we: ought to take the Opinion of the moſt free and diſintereſs d 

Perſons, who have convers d among them on the account of Religion. 

This I intend chiefly with reſpect to the dre accounts of the Veſt- 
Indies, when their deſign was to enſlave the poor Indians ,, for then they 

made it their buſineſs to blacken them as much as poſſible, by repre- 
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ſenting them as à People without any ſenſe F God or Religion, or any 
Virtues belonging to Human Nature. But the contrary appears from the 
firft, the mioſt impartial and the lateſt Accounts we have of them, from 
{ſuch as have been converſant among them, upon the account of Religion. 
In the fitſt Account we have of the Diſcoveries of the Weft-Indies, we 
find that when Columbus came to the Iſlands of Hiſpaniola and Cuba, he ſoon columbi 
found that they worſbip'd the Sun and Moon, and the Heavens, but could not ! 545 
then diſcover what other Deities they worſhip'd: which Peter Martyr Anglerius 
underſtands both of the Natives and of the Caribbians, who were Savages, Per. Mare. 
and very troubleſom to them. And he tells a remarkable Story of one Dec. J. e. f. 
of the Natives coming to Columbus at Cubl, being a Man of 80 years of 
age, and defit'd to diſcourſe with him by an Interpreter. The ſubſtance 
of it was, That he underſtood that he with his $ i had given 4 great 
diſturbance to the Natives, and bad him to conſider, that after death there 
were two Pa 1 . Souls; the one dark and dreadful for thoſe who were 
trouble ſom to ind, the other pleaſant and delightful for thoſe who pro- 
mote the peace and welfare of People; and if he conſider d that every Mon 
was to receive according to his Actions after death, he would give over be- 
ing ſo uneaſy to thent, Columbus took the Advice very well, and pretended 
that they only came to aſſiſt them againſt the Savages and Cannibals,. and 
would hut none of them; which the old Man was ſo pleas d with, that T 
as old as he was, he {aid he was ready to go with him in ſo good à deſign. 
Was there any thing that ſavor'd of Barbariſin or Irreligion in this Diſ- 
courſe, or what would not become a good Chriſtian to ſay? Beſides, the 
ſame Author commends their way of Iiving far beyond Wat the Spaniards 
brought among them (as appear d by Columbus his own ſuffering for 
checking their Enormities.) They enjoy d the Profits of the Earth in com- 
mon, without any diviſion or property, having gol for every Family :; 
and none ſuffer d but ſuch as injur d others; and without Laws and Fudpes 
they did what was right. This was a great Character from one who was 
particularly ntruſtef in the Affairs and Council of the Indies, and had 
all the Accounts ſent. to him, out of which he fram'd his Decades. They 
thought , as he ſaith, that Contentment lay in æ little compaſs ;, and they 
bad more than they knew what to do with. To the ſame purpoſe Lerius Ler. mit; 
gives an account of a Conference he had with a Braſilian old Man about Braſh * 
Trade. I pray, {aid he, why do jour Counttymen take ſo much pains toc. 53. 
come hither for our Wood? Have they not enough for Fuel? Les, ſaid 
| Lerius, but your Braſil-wood is of great advantage to them in Trade, 
which they grow very rich. Very well, ſaith he, and when. they are % 
rich, do they not die as other Men do? And whither then go all theſe 
Riches ? To their Children or Relations. Then ſaid the poor Bra/ilian, 
Tour Counttymen are a company of great Fools (inſigniter Fatui.) For why 
ſhould they undergo ſo much toil and danger by Sea and Land, to get that 
which they muſt part with when they dies, and for the firs of thoſe Chil- 
dren, who might live as tontentedly without thoſe Riches * Do not you 
think that we love our Children as well as v But we are contented 
that the ſame Earth which nouriſh'd us, will do as nuch for them? Theſe 
barbarous Braſilians, faith Lerius, will tiſe up in judgment againſt too many 
Chriſtians, To the ſame purpoſe, he faith, one of the des of Peru 
diſcours d the Spaniards, who took fo much pains to get their Gold; and = 
faid, they were the Froth of the Sea, teſtleſs and uneaſy, who might with 
far leſs trouble get a ſubſiſtence at home.” Theſe things I mane to ſhew, 
that theſe People were far enough from wanting Senſe and Capacity W 
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the Spaniards came among them; and ſcem'd to Have a much truer no- 
tion of the Happinefs of Human Life than they had. 


” * 


But to ſhew how far they were from being without Religion at that 
Benzo Hiſt. time, we have an Accoutit by Benzo (who liv'd a great while in the 
Now! %, Weſt-Indies, upon their firſt Diſcovery) of an Oracle among them, which 
foretold the Spaniards a conſiderable time before. For the Cachiqui 

and Bohitii, (i. e. their Great Men and Prieſts ) told Colunibus, That in 
the time of the Father of their preſent King, he and another King bad a 
great mind to underſland what would happen after their time, and to that 
end reſolo'd to apply themſelueggto their Zemes (the Gods they worſhip'dY 
in an extraordinary manner, by faſting five days together in a moſt ſad and 
mournful condition. And then they receiv'd that Oracle, upon which they 
made a moſt doleful Song, which they repeated at certain times; but now 
they found things happen d to them juſt as they were foretold. The 

Cap.17, ſame Benzo informs us, that after Coliumbus diſcover'd the Continent, the 

Iſlands were ſoon left by the Spaniards in hopes of greater gains; and 

finding they could not manage the Natiors as they defired, they ſent 
Perſons on purpoſe to make the worſt repreſentation poſlible of them, 

that they might have an Edif to condemn them to perpetual Slauery: 
And therein they charge them with all manner of vices ; but as to Re- 

ligion, they only accuſe them of Idolatry. But, if they had found any 

ſuch thing as Acheiſm and Irreligion among them, they would have been 

ſure not to have conceal'd that. „„ 5 

Deſeript. JOG te Laet, in his Deſcription of the Iſle of Cuba, faith, That the 

* 2 Inhabitants there had no Temple, no Sacrifices, no Religion. Which I 
could not but wonder at, the account being ſo different from that of the 
firſt Diſcoverers, who muſt certainly know beſt what Religion they had 

among them: but in probability he followed the later Spaniards, who 

give the worſt accounts of them, to juſtify the moſt inhuman Cruelties 

Ben l. 1. which were us d againſt them. For Benzo ſaith, That of two millions of 
6.25 Natives in Hiſpaniola, there were left not above 150 in his time; and 

the like Deſolation was made in Cuba, Jamaica, Port-Rico, and other 

places; and de Laet confeſſes that they were all long ſince deſtroy d. But 

| if we take the Account given of thele People upon the firſt Diſcovery, we 
pet. Mart. {hall find it was very different. For Peter Martyr, who was iinployed 

Dec. x. c.9. by the King of Spain, as himſelf tells us, to take the beſt intelligence he 

could meet with from the Indies, ſaith, That at firſt they could find no 

other Worſhip among them but that of the Sun, and Moon, and the Heavens ;, 
but upon further acquaintance with them, they found out a great deal 
more, which related to their Religion; which he ſaid, be receiv'd from one 

' who was imploy'd by Columbus himſelf in inſtrucling them. They had little 
Images, which they call d Zemes, which they ſuppos d to be inhabited by 
Spirits, which gave Anſwers to them ; but which is conſiderable, he ſaith, 
That they looł d on them only as a kind of Meſſengers between them and 
the Only, Eternal, Onnipotent, Inviſible Gop. This was extant Jong be- 

fore De Laet wrote his pompous Deſcription of the Weſt-Indies : Was 

Peter Martyr unknown to him ? So far from it, that he mentions and 
commends him for his diligence : How. then comes he to differ ſo much 
from him in his Account of their Religion? And he there mentions the 
"ſame Oracle which Benzo had done, and adds, That the Natives under- 
ſtood it at firſt of the Caribbians or Cannibals ; but at laſt found it too true 
Dread. 3. of the Spatilards. In another place he gives an account of Hiſpaniola 


* Hlom Bee Morales his own Mouth, who was imploy'd by the Go- 
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vernor to ſearch out what he could find concerning the Iſland and the 

Natives. And he found that they came from another Iſland; and bitilt a 

Houſe at the place of their landing, which they after conſecrated and en- 

riched, and reverenced to the time of the Spaniards coming : and he makes 

it to haue been in as much eſteem among them, as Jeruſalem to the Chri- 

ſtians, Mecca to the Mahumetans, and Tyrena in the Grand Canaries ; 

which he ſaith, was in ſuch eſteem among the Natives, that Perſons would 

with ſinging leap off from that Holy Rock, in hopes their Souls ſbould be 

made happy by it, But altho' this were a great Argument of ſuperſtitious 

Folly in them, yet it ſhews the falſeneſs of that Saying in the firſt Rela- | 

tion of Columbus his Voyage, That there as no ſuch thing as Religion in Columbi 

tbe Canaries . but thoſe who pretend to give a more exact Account, ſay, 2. 

That the Natives did believe one GoD, who puniſhed the Evil, and re- Conqueſt de 

 warded the Good. | — 7 | — , 
The next we are to conſider, are the Savages which diſturbed the Na-5. 202. 

tives, before the Spamards ; who were called the Caribbians, or the In- 

habitants of the Caribbe Iſlands. Theſe were a wild ſort of People, and 

a great terror to their Neighbours, whom they were wont to eat in 
triumph, after they had taken them ; which was not tlie general pra- 

Rice of the Indians, but only of the moſt Brutiſh and Savage People a- 

mong them, as the Caribbians and thoſe of Braſil; but the other Natives 

both of the Iſlands and Continent abhorr'd it, as is found by the lateſt 

Diſcoveries. This appears by Chriſt. de Acunna, who was imploy'd A. D. Relation de 

1659. to diſcover the People about the River of Amazons ; and there he 4% ama. 

found a conſiderable People call'd Ague (the Spaniards call them Oma- zots, e. 32. 
u) and they were repreſented to be Eaters of the fleſb of their Enemies; 

5 he ſaith it was very falſe, and only a malicious calumny of the Por- 

zugueſe ; and there he ſaith, It was a particular Cuſtom of the Caribbes, 

and not usd by other Indians. And Dampier ſaith, That in all his Adven- Dampicr's 

zures among the Indians, both Eaſt and Weſt, he never met with any ſuch f. 85. 

People as eat Man's Fleſh, and that be knew ſome of the Cannibal ſtories to 

| be falſe. But on the other ſide, it cannot be deny'd that there had been 

ſuch a barbarous Practice, not only among the Caribbians, but the Sava- 

ges of Braſil and elſewhere; as appears by the particular Accounts of 

ſuch as livd among them, and ſaw-their manner of doing it; as in ob. 

Lerius, Per. Carder, Ant. Knivet ;, but eſpecially in Claud. d'Abbeville his Ler. Hift. 

Relation of Maragnan, who is moſt particular in it; and he faith, that gf in 6 

it aroſe from the Hatred and Revenge they expreſs thereby totheir greateſt yilgrims, 

Enemies ; and he adds, that their Stomachs cannot bear or digeſt it l 

but notwithſtanding it had been continud among them, becauſe their 1217. 

Enemies did ſo by them ; but they confeſs d it to be cruel and barbarous, %% fl !s 

but having been long us d, they could not lay it aſide, without a general 71; 4 

conſent. Some ſay, that the Tapuie eat the Bodies of their Friends; but Maragnan, 

thoſe who have liv'd among them, ſay nothing about it: which they gat. if. 

would not have omitted; and they are moſt to be rely d upon. The Brafil, 

Caribbe Iſlands were diſcover'd by Columbus in his ſecond Voyage: but —_—_ 

the Caribbians would have no communication with them, flying into their 
Woods. De Laet faith only, that they are a very brutiſh ſort of People, of L. 1. .. 17. 

no ſhame or fidelity. Not a word of their Religion; and it was not to be 

expected among them, who had very little regard to any thing but the 

ſatisfying their brutiſh Paſſions of Cruelty and Revenge, which are the 

only things they were then remarkable for. Since that time, they have 

liyvd more quietly, being ſo much over-power'd by the Plantations _ = 
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Caribbe Iſlands; by which means they have been brought to ſome kind 

of Humanity and Converſation. And there have been two underſtand- 

ing Perſons converſant among them, who have given the beft Account 

Rochefort WE have of them; and thoſe are Monſ. Rochefort and F. Du Tertre; who 

Hiſlre de both agree, that they have ſome knowledge of One Supreme Gop in 

mY 3. ” Heaven, who is of infinite Goodneſs, and hurts no body; but as Dir Ter- 

Du Terre ye, who liv'd longer among them, faith, they account the ſervice of 

Hi. *-: him a needleſs thing, being ſo far above them; but they are mightily 

par. 7. 5. 3: afraid of the Mabogas or evil Spirits, which they think deſign to do 

them miſchief: and to appeaſe them they have their Boye, who are 3 

kind of Sorcerers among them.* They both agree, that they believe the 

- immortality of the Soul; and that the principal Soul, which is that in the 

Heart, goes to Heaven. And Rochefort from hence concludes the truth 

of Cicero's ſaying, That the knowledge of Divinity is plamted in the Hearts 

Lact. Deſc, of But De Laet repreſents the Northern Indians to have been as much 

iz without Religion, as the Natives of Cuba and Hiſpuniola; and from no 

good grounds, altho? herein he did not rely upon the Spaniſh Reports. 

L. 3.c.18. So he faith of the Natives of New. fomd Land, of New-France, of the 

Souriquoſii, and other People of Canada, and the parts thereabouts, and 

of Virginia, &c. But I ſhall make it appear, that he took up with very 

flight Informations in this matter; which are contradicted by thoſe who 

liv'd longer among them, and underſtood their Senſe and Language bet- 

ter. Tis true, which I ſuppoſe gave occaſion to the miſtake, that the 

Savages had no ſet and conſtant ways of Devotion; but at certain Sea- 

ſons of the year, or in time of War and Calamities they had; or how- 

ever, to Perſons that diſcourfed with them, they did by no means deny 

a Gop, but thought it was no great matter whether they ſerv'd him or 

not in ſuch a manner; fo that their chief fault lay in a groſs negle& of 

Religion, and not in any fetled Principles of Irreligion. So the Sieur 

LesVoyages de Champlain ſaith, He difcours'd with the Savages of Canada, and found 

4. Sew they wanted no Capacity; and he aſked one of them, why they did not 

vlaix 1. 3. Pray to Gop; he anſwer'd, that every one was left to pray as he thought 

ch. s. fit in his own Mind. So, faith he, for want of a Law for Divine Wor- 

ſhip, they liv'd like Brutes: and he imputes a great deal to their Savage 

way of living upon Hunting; whereas if the Land were cultivated, it 

Purchas might be much eaſier to reduce them to Crvility and Religion. Mr. Win- 

79. 4: bie. ſſam one of the firſt Planters in Nen-England, had ſome diſcourſe with 

the Indian Savages about Religion, and Gop's being the Author of all 

our Bleflings, which they agreed to, and faid, That they ond Gop, 

and call d him Kirtitan: upon which I obſerve, that he ingenuouſly re- 

tracts the Accounts he had given before of the Natives; vis. That they 

bad no Religion or Knowledge of Gop; for, ſaith he, we find that they 

do own one ſupreme Being, was creator of Heaven and Earth; but 

Acoſta They likewiſe ond many Divine Powers under him. Therefore Acoſta, 

Hiſt. of the ſpeaking of the Indian Savages, faith, It is no hard matter to perſuade 
. © them of a ſupreme Gon, be they never ſo barbarous and brutiſb. 

Jo. deLact But I muſt do that right to Foh. de Laet, as to ſhew: that after he had 

« Or" receiv'd better Information, he did ſpeak more favourably of the Religion 

merican, of the Indians: For in his Book againſt Grotius, ten years after the 

L. Grind Other, he hath an Obſervation on purpoſe to clear this matter. Father 

Voyage du Sagard had publiſh'd an Account of his Voyage to the Hurons, a People 

Pays de of New-France, or Canada, near the Lake call'd Mare dulce, where he 
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learnt their Language, and ſo was better able to judg of their Opinions, 
and he faith, Their general Senſe was, that there was one Creator, who 
made the World; and that in their Language he was call'd Ataonaran, 
Which is ſince confirm'd by the Account of the French Miſſions into thoſe. . 
parts; eſpecially of Paulus Fuvenens, who ſpent a Winter among them, xj. Cana. 
to converſe with them in their own Language. And when he preach d da,. 79.78. 
to them about Gop, they all aſked him, what he meant by it; he told 
them he meant ſuch a Being who had infinite Power, and made Heaven 
and Earth: upon which they looked upon one another, and cried out | 
Ataouacan. Sagard faith, They believe the Immortality of the Soul; and F. 87. 
the latter Accounts ſay, That he was told that the Souriquoſii did truly 
believe one GoD that created all things. Which is very different from 
de Laet's former Account of them. But de Laet goes on, that he under 
ſtood by Davis and Baffin, that the Natives of thoſe parts where they had 
been, i. e. (about Fretum Davis and Groen-land) were Idolaters, and 
worſhip'd the Sun, Davis in the Account of his Voyage ſaith, That they Hackluit. 
were a very tractable People, void of craft or double dealings, and eaſy to 7% 3: 
be: brought to any Civility or good Order; but they judg d them to be Ido- [2 
laters and to worſhip the Sun. This is quite another thing from being 
mere Savages, and having no Religion among them, Farther he owns Ha- 
riot's Account of the People of Virginia, that they believ'd many Gods of 
different degrees, but one ſupreme GoD who as from eternity. But he had 
publiſh'd to the World in his Deſcription, that their only Religion was to 
worſhip every thing they were afraid of, as Fire, Water, Thunder, Guns, 
Horſes, &c. and the Devil, .zwhom they called Okie. Hariot, who con- Hariot of 
verſed among them, faith no ſuch thing; but he faith expreſly, That 166. 
they own d that GoD made the World, and that Souls are immortal; and * 
that they, ſhall receive in another World according to their actions in this. 

What a different Account is this concerning the ſame People? And if 
Lederer may be believd, who went among the Indian Natives, not far Lederer's 
from Virginia, he ſaith, Okæe was the name of the Creatour of all 4 OI 
things among them; to him the high Prieſt alone offers ſacriſice; but 
their ordinary Devotion is perform'd to leſſer Deities, to whom they ſup- 
poſe ſublunary affairs are committed. Denton, who liv'd among the In- Denton of 
dian Savages about New-York, ſaith, That their ſolenm worſhip was not 22 * 
above once or twice a year ;, unleſs upon extraordinary occaſions, as making 
War, &c. 2 EF 

I ſhall not need to purſue this matter any farther ; ſince he owns the 
Religion that was practis'd not only in Peru and Mexico; but in other 
parts of the V2/t-Indiezs. Only as to Chili he faith, that we have no cer- 
zainty, but only that they have ſolemn Oaths by one they call Enonamon. 

But Maregravius in the account he gives of Chili, ſaith at firſt, That G. Marc- 
they know not Go p, nor his worſhip, &c, but this muſt beunderſtood ofaclear f mne * 
and diſtinct knowledge of him; for he ſaith afterwards, That they have chili. c. 3. 
ſome knowledge of a ſipreme Being, by whom all earthly things and human 
affairs are governed; whonr they 21 Fi wok | 
Ihe only difficulty then remaining as to the Veſt-Indies, is as to the 
People of Paraquaria and Braſil. For it is affirm'd, That there are whole 
Nations there who know nothing Gop, or Religion. Which muſt be 
more ſtrictly inquir'd into. or or nl 

As to Paraquaria, it is ſaid, that Nicholas del Techo in his Letters from 
thence, ſaith that the Caiguæ, (a People of that Country) had na name 
for Gob, or the Soul of Man; and no pn worſhip, nor Idols. = 
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[es "0% the ſame Nicholas del Techo hath publiſh' d a full Relation of all the Pro- 
Auth. Ni. ceedings in Paraquaria and thereabouts, on the account of Religion, and 
colao del therein he hath acquainted the World with the ſeveral Nations that in- 
Mii 15 Tag habit thoſe parts between Braſil and Peru, &c. which were ſcarce heard 

of before. The Diaigritæ, (who rather belong to Tucumania, between 
. 2. c. 18. Paraquaria and Chili) he ſaith, were worſbipers of the Sun, after a par- 
ticular manner; and they belieu'd the immortality of Souls, and that the 
Souls of their great Men went into the greater Stars, and of ordinary Peo- 
C. 4c. 16. ple into the leſſer. The Guaicurei worſhipped the Mcon and Bootes. The 
L. 5. c. 7. Guarani were a very ſuperſtitions People, but they could not tell what Gop 
Chap. 23. they worſhiped , but they were mightily addicted to Sorcery. The Cal- 
chaquini worſhiped the Sun, and T. 3 and Lightning. In the Plains 
L. 3. c. 12. between Rio del Plata and Tucumania, he ſaith, are a very large People, 
who have little regard to Religion; but they believe that after death, their 
L. 2. c. 26. Souls return to their Creator. In Chili, he ſaith, when one Gob the Cre- 
ator was preach'd to them, one 7 their Caſiques (or great Men) ſtood up 
and ſaid, that they would not bear that the power of creating ſhould be- 
long to any but their God Pillan; and that be _ the Souls of their 
reat Men after death about the Sun. After all theſe he mentions the 
7. 9: e. 24. Caaiguæ, as the ſmalleſt and moſt inconſiderable and brutiſh People among 
them: They were a moſt ſavage ſort of Creatures, that could hardly 
ſpeak ſo as to be underſtood ;, he ſaith, They were much more like to Apes 
than Men, and liv'd upon Mice, and Ants, and Vipers, &c. utrique ſexui, 
faith he, cenuiſſimus rationis uſus eſt: they are harder to be tamed than 
wild Beaſts; and if they are put in chains, they ſtarve themſelves. And 
this is all the account he there gives of them, and ſaith not a word of 
their Religion; and it were very unreaſonable to expect any from them. 
It is not improbable that others could not find a word for Gop or the 
Soul among them; for they were not able to ſpeak ſenſe, at leaſt ſo as 
to be underſtood by Strangers. 5 | 
Come we now to the People of Brafil, who are ſaid to be without any 
notion of GoD. But thoſe who have been beſt acquainted among them 
Hiſt. Navi, aſſure us, that they believe the immortality of Souls, and rewards and 
fs * puniſhments after death. And from hence Lerius himſelf argues againſt 

24 the Atheiſtical Perſons of his time; and that altho' they will not in 

words own Gop, yet he faith, they ſhew the inward conviction they 
Laet. e have of him; eſpecially when it thunders; which de Laet confeſſes they 
Orig. ven. call Tipâ cunanga, a noiſe made by the Supreme Excellence: for Tupd 
p. 193. he faith ſignifies ſo much in their Language. And he adds, That they 
are very apprehenſive of evil Spirits; that they do own a God of the Moun- 

tains, and of the Highways; and altho they differ in their idolatry and 
ſuperſtition, yet he confeſſes it generally prevails among them, and the other 

| innumerable People who live Na e. ſides the vaſt River de la Plata. Marc- 
1 þ gravius, a Learned Man, who liv'd in Braſil, and underſtood their Lan- 
Reg. c. 9. guage ſo far as to write a Grammar of it, ſaith expreſly, That they call 
Gon Tupa and Tupana; and in the ſhort Dictionary of Emmanuel Mo- 

raes, Tupana is rendred Deus. But the great Argument to Lerius was, 

that they had no public exerciſe of Religion; which was the common caſe 

of the Savages in all parts, who OE ner no Laws; not that they 
believ'd no God, but they would not be at the trouble to ſerve him. 

_ Ludolphus ſaith of the Gallani, a ſavage People who had almoſt over- 
iz l. 1. run Abyſſinia, that they had no publick worſhip, but if any aſked them 

about a Supreme Gop, they would anſwer, Heaven, So Dellon ſaith . 
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the Inhabitants of Madapaſcar, that they did not queſtion a Supreme Being P. lion Re. 
5 ation d un 


that governs all; but with a ſtrange obſtinacy denied that there was any y, : 
neceſfity of praying to him. Fra — a ſojourned a long — 3 
among them, faith, he could obſerve no publick exerciſe of Religion among þ** — 2 
them; but they did not deny a Gop to be the Creator of all, and aſſerted . Cauche, 
ze Immortality of the Soul; but Good and Bad went to Heaven, Flacurt i 119: | 
liv'd five Years among them, and he agrees in the ſame; as to no publick 22 4 
exerciſe of Religion; but he ſaith, They believe One Gon, of whom they nz. 
ſpeak with honor and reſpeft; P. Gillet in the Account of his Voyage to Jem an 
Goyane 1674, faith, That the Nonragues, and Acoquas, and Galibis, allPyage dans 
agree in owning One GoD in Heaven, but they give noWorſhip to him. . Gonne, 
Job. dos Santos ſaith of ſome of the Caffres (with whom he convers'd) Hiſtoire de 
That they ate the moſt brutiſh and barbarous People in the World ,, but )Evopie 
they hold the Immortality of the Soul, and have a confus d knowledg that <<. 7, * 
there is a Great Cop from a Natural Inſtinct; but they pray not to him. Yurchas 
But for thoſe Caffres at the Cape of good Hope, they may vye with any. 1639. 
for Brutiſbneſs ;, but by the laſt Accounts given of them, by thoſe who liv d 
among them, and publiſh'd by F. Tachard, we find that they do worſhip Voyage de 
one GoD, altho they have a confus'd knowledg of bim; but they ſeem to 3 A 
have little regard to another Life, but ſacrifice for Rain and good Seaſons. 
By which it appears that the Account given of them in Thevenot's Col- Thevenor, 
lections is not true, viz. That they have no knowledg of Go, altho' it ** 7. 2. 
were not much to be wonder d at, ſince the ſame Author faith, they are 
the moſt barbarous People in theWorld, But that was a haſty Obſervation 
by Strangers, who could not underſtand one word they ſpake : For 
Sir James Lancaſter ſaid, That in ſeven weeks time, the ſharpeſt Wit a- pur, 
mong them could not learn one word of their Language ; their Speech being — 3: = 
uttered only in the Throat, like the Caaigue in Paraquaria. | | 
And ſo * Pliny mentions a People of Africa, who made a F * Stridorque non vox; adeo 
noiſe without any articulate Pronunciation, who were ſure- Plin. M. M. I, g. 1 * 
ly the Anceſtors of thoſe Hotentote, concerning whom it 
is hard to affirm any thing, unleſs they have learnt lately to expreſs 
themſelves better: As it ſeems they have done by Monſ. de la Loubere's Du R- 
Account of them ; for he ſaith, That they have ſome kind of Worſbip at — 
new and full Moons ;, and he thinks they own a good GoD, to whom they 112. 
need not to pray; but that there is a bad one, to whom they pray not to hurt 
them. And in the Journal of Monſ. de Chaumont, we read, That they Journal du 
have no great regard to Religion; but when they want Rain, they pray to — 
2 certain Being whom they know not, but that lives above, and offer Milt, 
the beſt thing they haue; and that the Dutch Secretary had ſeen them at 
this Sacrifice with Eyes lifted up to Heaven, and in a profound ſilence. 
Thus I have gone thro' all the Nations I have met with, who have 

been ſaid to be without any Notion of GoD or Religion; there remains on- 
ly one Objection to be taken off, which relates to a Set in the Eaſt- 
Indies, which is ſaid to be Atheiſtical in their Principles, having an Exter- 
nal Doctrine for the People, and an Internal, which they keep from them. 
Iso give the beſt Account I can of this matter; all the late Writers of 

China do agree, that beſides the original Doctrine of the Country, there 
was brought in long ſince, (they generally ſay 65 Tears after Chriſt a 
new Sect from Indoſtban, which they call Xekiao. The Author is ſu 
pos'd to be one Tetia, or Jaca (as the Faponeſe call him) who livd | 
long before. Matt. Riccius, (or Trigautins) ſaith, This Sect was at firſt Trigaur, 

receiv d with great applauſe, becauſe it ſet forth the Immortality of the * 
e L 2 


Soul, 
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Soul, and the ems and Puniſhments of another Life; but not eternal, 
becauſe it introduc'd the Doctrine of Tranſmigration of Souls. In order 


to the Happineſs after Death, it requir'd Particular Devotions to Idols, 


which by that means ſpread over all China and Fapan, as well as other 
parts of the Indies, and Abſtinence from Fleſh, as well as from Murder, 
Stealing, &c. and Auſterities, Celibate, Retirement from the World, and 
great Liberalities to the Tapoins and Bonzes, Wherein Bertoli, Marini, 
and the reſt agree. But there was a Secret under all this, viz. That this 
was but an external Doctrine for the People, but the internal Doctrine was 
nag another thing, that the ſupreme Felicity lay in Eternal Nothing; or as they 
Martin. rather called it, an Eternal Quiet, and that Souls are to paſs from Body 
Arles, 5.7. 70 Body, ſaith Martinius, till they are fit for it. . Coupler, who hath 
Couplet. given the fulleſt Account of this matter, ſaith, That when Xaca came to 
Dela. + die, be ſent for ſome of his choiceſt Diſciples, and told them, that the Do- 
Confuc. Hrine he had hitherto declared to them was only a ſhew, and not the truth; 
Paraer. 4+ and that all things came out of nothing, and would end in nothing, as the 
Le compte late Author Le Compre expreſſes it; and that is the Abyſs where all our 
Paus I hopes muſt.end. But Coupler ſaith, That his Diſciples take great care, that 
Let. 2. This come not among the People; and only thoſe, he ſaith, even among the 
Bonzes and others are admitted to it, who are thought capable of ſuch a 
Secret. The Eternal Doctrine they look on, as he ſaith, as the wooden Ac- 
count which is raiſed to ſupport the other; but they are by all means for 
Leeping that up among the People. But it is not clear what they under- 
Loubere ftand by Reærurning to Nothing; for Monſ. De la Loubere ſaith, They do 
4 Sam. not underſtand proper Annihilation by it, but in a myſtical ſenſe; and two 
Te 1c. 32, things are imply'd by it, 1. That ſuch Souls as arrive to it, are paſt all 
Fears of returning to the Body, 2. That they live in perfect eaſe and quiet, 
without any kind of action. And ſo Couplet explains it, by Acting, Under- 
ſtanding, and deſiring nothing; ſo that this is the higheſt degree of Quie- 
Hiſt. Vat. tiſms And ſo Monſ. Gervaiſe, who was among thoſe of Siam, and en- 
& Pulls. d« deavour d to underſtand their Doctrine, ſaith, That Annihilation is to be 
Bea. myſtical underſtood, and not in 4 phyſical ſenſe. As appears W what 
ouplet ſaith, That one of Xaca's 7 2 ſpent nine years with his Face 
to the Wall, thinking of nothing, and ſo became perfect. But from hence 
he ſadly laments the ſpreading of Atheiſin among the Chineſe, who were 
willing to underſtand it in the groſſeſt ſenſe. 85 
And ſuppoſe it be ſo taken, what imaginable ground can it be for Men 
of ſenſe, (as the Chineſe would be thought above others) to take this for 
nted, becauſe ſuch an Impoſtor ſaid it; concerning whom ſo many 
incredible things are ſaid by them, that ſome have queſtion'd whether 
there ever was ſuch a Perſon or not: and Loubere ſeems to think this 
Story 4 Fiction of the Chineſe; for he can find nothing of him among 
the Talapoins of Siam, with whoſe Traditions he was very converſant. 
But what reaſon or demonſtration did he offer? What ground could 
they have to believe one who had been an Impoſtor all his days ſhould 
{peak truth at laſt ? Em | 
But all this ſignifies nothing to the conſent of Mankind: For this was 
to be kept up as a Secret, and only to be communicated to ſuch as were 
thought capable of it. If they thought this to be the truth, why was 
it not to be diſcoverd? Was it becauſe the People were ſtill to be 
kept up in the common perſuaſion about Religion > And was this for 
the ſake of the Bonzes, of whom the wiſe People of China had a very 
mean opinion, as they all agree? Therefore it could not be for m_ 
TI 1 - lakes. 
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ſakes. But the People might grow more unruly, if this were known, If 

the Bonzes were ſo bad as they make them, they might rather think the 
People would be better without them ; and the beſt ſervice they could 
do, was to lay open the fraud and impoſture of theſe Men, as thoſe who 
preach'd Chriſtianity in China and Fapan after they underſtood their Lan- 
guages, did very freely. And yet they did aſſert GoD and Providence, 
and the Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, againſt all the Doctrines 
of Jaca, both as to the External and Internal part. Matth. Riccius having 
attain'd to good {kill in the Language of China, publiſh'd an account of 
the Chriſtian Doctrine at Pekim, A. D. 1603. wherein he aſſerted the Being 
of GoD, not only from Natural Reaſon, but from their own moſt an- 


rient Books, of which Coupler gives a large account, and how the Inter- Coupler, 
preters of latter times had perverted the Senſe of them. We have in Prem. 


Kircher a Summary of the Chriſtian Faith, as it was publiſh'd in China ; 
and therein we find on what grounds they aſſerted the Being of — 


Kircher. 
China illu- 


againſt the Atheiſtical ſenſe of Xaca's Doctrine, That all things came out of 2. c. is. 


nothing: For, if nothing were firſt, how came things into Being? there- 
fore to bring them into Being, there muſt be a Creator before them; and 
this Creator is he whom we call Gob. This was plain and true Reaſon- 
ing, and impoſſible to be anſwer'd by the ſubtileſt of thoſe Atheiſtical 
Wits of China. For nothing can produce Nothing. So that if Taca's in- 
terior Doctrine were true, That all things came out of Nothing, it muſt 
neceſſary follow, that there muſt be Nothing before any thing; and what 
poſſible imagination can any Man of ſenſe have, how any thing ſhould 
by it ſelf come out of Nothing? There is no repugnancy at all in con- 
ceiving that an Infinite Power ſhould give a Being to that which had it 
not before; for altho the difference between not being and being be ſo 
great, yet where we ſuppoſe a Power Infinite in the Cauſe, that may 

command the terms of that diſtance, by giving a Being to that which 
had it not before. To ſay that Nothing can be produced out of nothing, 
implies that nothing can of it ſelf reſult out of nothing, where there is 
no ſuperior Cauſe ; but to ſay that by no Cauſe whatſoever any thing 
can be put into Being which had it not before, is to take away all poſſi- 
bility of an Infinite Power, without any reaſon, when the very Being of 
things is an impregnable reaſon for it. For ſince we are certain things 
are, we muſt be certain that they came into Being ; and that muſt be 
either out of nothing by themſelves, which is impoſſible ; or it muſt be 
from ſuch a Power which can give Being where 1t was not, which muſt 
be infinite. - | 1 53 

Thus far I have conſidered the General Prejudices againſt Religion, 
and the Atheiſtical Pretences of this Age, and have ſhew'd how very little 
they ſignify to any Perſons that will take the pains to examin them. 
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Discourss II. 


The Modern Atheiſtical Hypotheſes examind, and 
the Unreaſonableneſs of them ſhew'd. 


Now come to conſider the Atheiſtical Hypotheſes of this Age, which 
I ſhall rank under theſe two Heads: 
x. Such as have a Tendency towards Atheiſm. 
2. Such as are plainly Atheiſtical. 
As to the former, I ſhall inſiſt upon theſe two: | 

Such as weaken the known and generally receiv'd Proofs of Gop and 
Providence. i | 
ea as attribute too much to the Mechanical Powers of Matter and 

ion. 

I begin with thoſe who have gone about to weaken the known and 
generally received Arguments for Gop and Providence; which I have 
at large ſhew'd, were thoſe taken from the manifeſt effects of Wiſdom 
and Deſign in the parts of Animals, and in the frame of the World. I 
am far from intending to lay the charge of Atheiſm on any who have 
weakned ſome Arguments to prove a Gop, when they have induſt riouſly 
ſet themſelves to do it from any other, altho not ſo firm, nor ſo gene- 
rally receiv'd. For I conſider the fondneſs Men have for their own In- 
ventions, and how apt therefore they are to ſlight other Arguments in com- 
pariſon with them. And this I take to have been the caſe of a Modern 
Philoſopher of great and deſerved Reputation : For he deſigning to do 
ſomething beyond other Men, thought he did nothing unleſs he produced 
Arguments which he thought had not been purſued by others. To this 
end he ſet aſide the Argument from Final Cauſes, for two Reaſons. 
1. Becauſe in Phyſical Inquiries we ought to make uſe of none but the 


ſtrongeſt Reaſons. 2. Becauſe all GoD's ends are unſearchable by us, 


being kept cloſe in the Abyſs of his infinite Wiſdom. But when he was 
ſmartly urged by his Yearned Adverſary, That altho' upon another occa- 
ſion he might ſet aſide Final Cauſes, yet he ought not when the Honor 
of Gop, as the Maker of the Soul, is concerned; for by theſe means the 

rgument from the light of Nature, as to the Wiſdom, Providence, 

ower, and Exiſtence of Gop would be caſt off; which he looks on as 
the chief Argument (which is taken from the parts of the vifibleWorld, 
the Heavens, Earth, Plants, Animals, and eſpecially Mankind ;) He 
had no other anſwer to make, but that what was brought for a Final 
Cauſe, -ought to be referred to the Efficient ,, i. e. that from thoſe things we 
ought to know and honor Gop, as the Maker, but not to gueſs for what 
end he made them. Which is a ſtrange anſwer to be made by one of fo 
much ſagacity. For, as Gaſſendus well urges, how can we honor Goo 
for the excellent uſe of theſe things, and not know for what end they 
were made? Wherein lies the difference between the Uſe and the End 
in this caſe? For he that adores God for the Uſe, muſt do it for the End 
he deſigned thoſe things for. ” 
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But, faith Des Cartes, In Moral Conſiderations, wherein it is a pious 
thing to make uſe of Conjectures, we may conſider Gon's End; but not in 
Phyſical Speculations, wherein we muſt only make uſe of the ſtrongeſt 
Reaſons. | | 

To which Gaſſendus very well anſwers, That if he takes away the Fi- 
nal Cauſe, he weakens the Argument for the Efficient : for that leads us 
to him. And it is not the bare ſight of the vifible World which makes 
us own Gop to be the Maker. of it; becauſe it is poſſible for Men to 


think that theſe things were ſo from Eternity, or came by Chance: but 


. when we obſerve the Wiſdom of Gop in the deſign and contrivance, 
then we come upon good grounds to own the Efficient Cauſe, and to 
' adore him for the Workmanſhip of his hands. As, faith he, if a Man 
ſees a Paſſage for Water, between Stones on each fide with an Arch over, 
that doth not preſently convince him that it is a Bridge ;, becauſe pieces 
of Rocks might happen ſo, as to afford ſuch a Paſſage : but when he 


comes to confider the Order in which they are framed and hold together, 


and the conveniency of Mankind for paſſing over, he cannot then but 
acknowledg there was a ſkilful Artificer who managed it, and that it 
could not be done by Chance. | 


To the other Argument, That Gop's ends are unſearchable, he an- 


ſwers, That it is not to be denied that Gop may have ends above our 
reach; but on the other fide, there are ends which lie open to our view; 
as faith he, particularly in the Body of Man, as the frame of the Mouth 
for reſpiration and nouriſhment, and all other Paſſages ſo exactly fitted 
for thofe ends; and ſo the Bones, Muſcles, Nerves, and other parts of 


the Body: but there are three eſpecially which ſtrike him with admira- 
tion. 1. The Umbilical Veſſels, the fitneſs of them for diſtribution of - 


Nouriſhment to the Embryo, and the alteration after the Child is born. 
2. The Valves of the Heart, and the ſeveral Veſſels for receiving and di- 
ſtributing the Blood. 3. The Perforation of the Tendons wluch ſerve 
to draw the Fingers into the Hollow of the Hand. Theſe were cloſe and 
preſſing Inſtances, of which Gaſſendus profeſſeth, that neither himſelf nor 
any of his acquaintance, who had made it their buſmeſs to ſearch into the 
Cauſes of things, were able to give any other Account of them, but from 
the Wiſdom and Power of Gop. And he challenges Des Cartes to ſhew 


him, ” what Mechanical Cauſe could produce ſuch Valves about the Heart 


out of what matter, and in what manner they were made; how they came 
to have ſuch a Temper, Conſiſtence, Flexibility, Bigneſs Figure, Situa- 
tion, &c. But I do not find that he ever undertook to give any anſwer 


to it; but by a Letter to Merſennus, it ſeems he was of opinion, that he Epiſt. Part, 
could give an account of the formation of the ſeveral parts of Animals in a . 


Mechanical way, ſuppoſing GoD to have eſtabliſhed thoſe Laws of Mecha- 
niſm, which be ſuppoſes in the ſame mannet as be had explained the grains 
of Salt, and figures of Snow in his Meteors. But however he might pleaſe 
himſelf in his Opinion, he hath given the World no manner of fatiſ- 
faction about it; inſomuch that his poſthumous piece to that purpoſe is 
charged with great and fundamental Miſtakes, However his Diſciples 


run on upon the ſame ground, that Final Cauſes are to be conſidered only Regis i- 


in Morals; and they muſt overthrow the Argument to prove a Deity, ,“ 


from the Wiſdom and Contrivance in the works of Creation, which, ac: Niztich. in 


s \ | | — — 1 . Medlit at. 
cording to them are only occaſion of our Meditation and Praiſe. But 2 — 


how can Men of ſenſe ſatisfy themſelves with this Anſwer? For can we. 97. 


give thanks to Gop for the uſe of our Senſes, without knowing that Gop 
| | gave 
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ve us Eyes to ſee with, with ſuch admirable contrivance for that pur- 
poſe ? and ſo for all the variety of Organs for our Hearing, unleſs we 
are ſatisfied that'Gop did really give them for thoſe ends? Otherwife 
all that we have to do, is to thank Cop for putting Matter into Motion, 
and for eſtabliſhing thoſe Laws of Mechaniſm from whence theſe Organs 
reſulted. With what Devotion can we praiſe Gop for the Benetits we 
have from the Influences of Heaven and the Fruits of the Earth, if thefe 
things were not intended for our good ; but it fell out by the Laws of 
Mechaniſm, that we have theſe advantages by them? So that all Na- 
tural Religion, according to this Hypotheſis, comes to no more than an 
acknowledgment of Gop to be the Efficient Cauſe of the World, altho* 
we have na reaſon from his Works to conclude him to be ſo, Ver, ſay 
they, from them as the effefts of a Firſt Cauſe, which put Matter into mo- 
tion, we may; but not from the ends which GoD intendæd by them, which - 
are above our capacity. But this falls ſhort of Ariſtotle's Divinity; for he 
aflerted, that not only the firſt Motion was from Gop, but the Order of 
the Univerſe ; and that Gop did deſign the mutual Benefits which one 
part of it hath from others: but according to theſe Laws of Mechaniſm, 
__ Gop only put the Matter into motion with ſuch Laws, and then every 
thing came into the order it is in, without any deſign of Providence. 
Which takes away all Life and Spirit and Religion, which depends upon 
Gob's managing the affairs of the World; and without that Men 
may own a Firſt Mover, and yet live as without God in the World. 
What reaſon can we imagin, -why we ought to give Gop thanks for 
fruitful Seaſons, or to pray to him in time of Drought and Scarcity, if 
he hath left all theſe things to the natural courſe, which he hath eſta- 
bliſhed in the World? But it is not denied by Des Cartes, That God 
may reveal to us his own Ends, and then we are to believe them, and to 
ſerve him accordingly ;, but that without ſuch Revelation, we cannot find 
them out. Now this I ſay is contrary to the general ſenſe of Mankind, 
where there hath been the moſt confuſed Notion of a Gop. For I have 
already obſerved, that even the Caffres of Soldania (or at the Cape of Good 
Hope) do pray ſolemnly to Gop in their diſtreſſes for want of Rain; 
and the Savapes of the Northern parts of America do the ſame at ſome 
Seaſons of the Year above others; ſo that if the conſent of Mankind ſig- 
nify any thing as to the Being of Gop, it will do as much as to his Pro- 
vidential care of the World. And if ſuch a confuſed Idea did carry a- 
long with 1t the Notion of his Providence, much more the clear and di- 
ſtinct Idea of him. For Des Cartes proves the Being of Gop from the 
Idea of him in our Minds. Now what is there in that Idea, which 
doth not equally imply Providence, as well as his Exiſtence For, why 
ſhould not a Being abſohnely perfect as well regard the Well-being as the 
Medit. 3. Being of his Creatures > By the name of GoD in this Idea, he faith he 
underſtands 2 certain Subſtance, infinite, independent, moſt intelligent and 
moſt powerful; by which himſelf and all other things were created. But 
Princip. this is not all; for he acknowledges ſoon after, and in other places, that 
T. I. n. al. becauſe there is no neceſſary connexion between the ſeveral moments of Exi- 
ſlence in a contingent Being, we moſt evidently know our dependence on this 
ſuperiar Being for our e which he therefore owns to be 4 con- 
rinued Creation, From hence I infer, that Des Cartes his own Idea of 
Gop doth imply a particular Providence. For, if we depend upon him 
for every moment of our Subſiſtence, and Conſervation differ only by an 
act of our Mind from Creation, as he affirms; then there is as immediate 


ä 
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an act of Providence in our daily Subſiſtence, as in our firſt Being. But 
how is this conſiſtent with leaving all to the Mechanical Laws of Mo- 
tion? If it be ſaid, That this is only a general af of Providence in pre- 
ſerving things in that ſtate he hath put them into; I demand farther, 
Whether thoſe very Laws of Motion be not the Effe& of a wiſe Provi- 
dence? And whether we cannot from them infer, that theſe Laws were 
directed for very good ends? I do not think this can be denied. And 
if it cannot, then I am ſure it certainly follows, that we may know ſome 


ends which Gop hath ; whereas Des Cartes ſaid, That all Gop's ends 


are unknown to us, being kept ſecret in the Abyſs of his infinite Wiſdom. 
But the ends of appointing the Laws of Motion may be known; and if 


theſe, why not as well the particular ends of thoſe works of his which 


we find ſo uſeful to Mankind? Eſpecially when his Providence is imply'd 


in that very Idea from whence he infers his Exiſtence. | | 

I can by no means ſuſpe& that Des Cartes defigned to take away the 
force of other Arguments for a Deity, that he might ſecretly undermine 
the belief of a Gop, by introducing his Argument from the Idea, which 
he knew would not hold; (as ſome have ſuggeſted) for I am fatisfy'd, 
that he thought this Argument beyond any other: For, in a Letter to a 


Friend, he ſaith, He had found out ſuch an Argument as gave him full ſa- Hen. Des 


zisfaftion , and by which he more certainly knew that there was a Gop, Salces, Ep 


than the truth of any Geometrical Propoſition; but he doubted, whether he = — 
could make others underſtand it ſo well as be himſelf did. To the ſame 
purpoſe he ſpeaks in a Letter to Merſennus. And in another Letter to Bl. 104. 


Epiſt. P 


Merſennus, he ſaith, That he thought himſelf bound in conſcience to pub- x. -—_-_ 


liſh bis Arguments to prove the Exiſtence of God. Which being written 
to his intimate Friends, ſhew ſufficiently his own apprehenſion of the 
ſtrength of them. But what opinion ſoever he had of it himſelf, they 
Have not met with ſuch a reception among thinking Men, as a Geome- 
trical Demonſtration would have done; altho he hath endeavor'd to put 


them into that form. For, after all, they cannot conceive how an ob- Pe Rep. 


jective reality of an Idea in the Mind, can prove the real exiſtence o 
that obje& out of the Mind. He grants, Thar it doth not hold in other 
Ideas; but that there is ſome thing ſo peculiar to this Idea that the Mind 
could not frame it, if it had not a real Exiſtence: now here lies the main 
difficulty, what that is in this Idea, diſtin from all others, which ſo ex- 
reed the capacity of human Underſtanding, that we could not have ſuch 
an Idea, unleſs the obje& were in being, | | 

The force of his Argument, as himſelf hath put it in the Mathema- 
tical way, Prop. 2. lies here. | + 

The objective reality in our Ideas muſt have ſome Cauſe in which it is 
either formally, or eminently : but we have ſuch an Idea within us, which 
is not within us either of thoſe ways; and gas there muſt be ſome other 
Cauſe of it, which can be none but Gop; and therefore he is. Now here 
the difficulty returns, vis. to ſhew what neceſſary Connexion there is 
between the Ohjettive Reality in the Idea, and the real Exiſtence of the 


thing out of the Idea. For that he ſaith, by Axiom 5. That this is the true 


Principle of Knowles ;, for, faith he, we do not know that there is ſuch a 
thing as the viſible Heaven, barely becauſe we ſee it; for that goes no far- 
ther than our ſenſe: but our knowledge is an att 75 the Mind from the 

Idea, which ariſes from hence that the Objefive Reality of the Idea in our 
Minds doth come from the thing it ſelf as the true Cauſe; and the more of 
Objective Reality there is, by Axiom 6. in — than Accident, and 


al 
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in an Infinite Subſtance than a Finite, ſo much more aoth it prove the Ex- 


iſtence of the thing e yr by the Idea. 


But the caſe ſtill ſeems different between an Idea raiſed in our Minds 
from an obje& of Senſe; and that which the Mind raiſes within it ſelf 
about an infinite Subſtance. For, altho' it be impoſſible for the Mind 
to make an Objective Reality, which is infinite, by its own power; yet 
it doth not appear, but that it may frame an Idea within it ſelf to which 
it ſets no bounds, and ſo is infinite to it. And here lies the main ground 
of the Miſtake : If our Idea were infinitely perfect as Gop himſelf is, 
no doubt it were wholly out of our power to make it; but then it 
would follow, that Idea with its Objective Reality muſt be Gop : if it 
be not Gop, it muſt be finite; and if it be finite, it is within the pow- 
er of our Minds to frame it. For, altho our conceptions of Gop be not 


merely Negative, yet whatſoever conceptions we have, they are not ade- 
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quate; and if not, they are imperfe& ; and fo come within the reach of 
our capacities. | | 
When the Learned Monſ. Huet urged this Argument againſt Des Car- 
tes, That the Idea in us muſt be finite, becauſe it wants ſomething to male 
it perfect, being not adequate: Monſ. Regis, who undertook to defend 
Des Cartes, anſwers, That if the Idea be taken formally as it is in us, ſo it 
is finite; but if we take it with its objective Reality, ſo it is infinite, and 
above our power: And as to its not being adequate, he ſaith, it doth not 
follow that it is finite objectively, but only formally ;, becauſe it repreſents 
an infinite object, and it is ſufficient to make it wt becauſe it repreſents 
as much as we can appre hend. I grant, that if it reaches as far as our ca- 
pacity will go, it may be ſaid to be infinite in regard of its object, altho' 
it be finite as to our manner of apprehending it; but ſtill the main dif- 
ficulty returns, viz. how a finite Idea in us can prove the Exiſtence of 
an infinite Object. For the Queſtion is not barely about our manner of 
conception of an infinite Being, which muſt be according to our capaci- 
ties; but whether ſuch a finite Idea, as we are capable of, can prove an 
infinite Being: for our Idea can repreſent to us an object to which we 
can ſet no bounds ; but how doth it hence appear that it muſt be an in- 
finite object really exiſting, and that ſuch an Idea muſt proceed from an 
infinite Cauſe? Altho' theſe things be not ſo clear as were to be wiſh'd, 
yet we muſt not diſſemble the force of this Argument ſo far as it goes, 


_ vis, That we cannot form an Idea of Nothing; and that we hade no 


Ideas in our Minds, but what have a proper Cauſe for them; either from 
without us by Senſe, or from within by the acts of our own Minds. As 


if a Man hath an Idea of a rare piece of workmanſhip, either he hath 


ſeen it, or elſe hath been told it, or was able to invent it. But here can 
be no evidence from Senſe, and no Man can find within himſelf a power 
to frame ſuch an object as Gop; therefore either he muſt have it from 
others, or elſe Gop himſelf hath imprinted it in our Minds. Now if 
the Idea of Gop had been alike in all, vi. of a Being infinitely wiſe, 
powerful and good, there might have been great reaſon to have believ'd 
it to have been planted in our Minds; but the general Idea of Gop 
among Mankind was too dark and confus'd ro form any Argument from 


it; and it related chiefly to his power, and ſome kind of goodneſs; but 


not ſo as to exclude any other Beings from being honored as Gods. So 
that the force of it cannot be taken from the conſent of Mankind in this 
Idea; but if it be only ſaid, That this is à true and juſt Idea of him; 
and that there are other Arguments to prove it from his Works; ſo far 

. it 
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it may and ought to be allowed. But the Metaphyſical Subtilty of this 
Argument, as it was managed by Des Cartes, was fo great, that not 
merely Perſons of common Capacities could not comprehend it; but he 
complains himſelf, That the Mathematicians would not be convinced of 
the demonſtrative force of it. Upon which he makes a ſharp Reflection, pes cartes 
That the Mathematicks did rather hinder than farther Men in Metaphyſical Epil. Te. a. 
Speculations. | | 7. 33. 
But my buſineſs is not to lay open the weakneſs of theſe Arguments, 
but only to ſhew, that there is no cauſe to lay aſide thoſe which have 
been always uſed, and approved by the moſt ſincere and intelligent Per- 
ſons in all Ages. And this I ſhall make appear from his ſecond Argu- 
ment in his Meditations, but the firſt in his Principles, where he briefly | 
lays it down after this manner. That among the ſeveral Ideas of our princp. 
Minds, we find one of a Being infinitely perfect in Wiſdom and Power, Pt. 1. 
which hath not a contingent, but a neceſſary exiſtence ; which being 
contained in the Idea, it follows that ſuch a Being actually exiſts. Des 
Cartes in his 5th Meditation confeſſes, That at firſt appearance this looks 
like a piece of Sophiſtry; but he ſaith, that upon conſideration, neceſſa- 
ry Exiſtence doth as much belong to an infinite perfe& Being, as three 
Angles do to a Triangle. But he objects againſt his own Argument, 
that our thoughts put no neceſlity upon things; as if I conceive a Moun- 
tain, I muſt likewiſe conceive a Valley, but it doth not follow that there 
is a Mountain exiſting : But, faith he, the difference is, that in this 
caſe there is no neceſſity of a Mountain's exiſting, but only that a Moun- 
tain and Valley cannot be ſeparated ; but in the other, it is not our 
Thought makes neceſſary exiſtence to belong to Gop, but the nature of 
the thing makes that Thought neceſſary. For, faith he, I can frame no 
other Idea that hath neceſſary exiſtence beſides, nor can I make more 
than one Gop who hath it; which ſhews that it is no arbitrary or ficti- 
tious Idea, But Gafſendus and others ſay, That all this is a Paralogiſm; 
becauſe it ſuppoſes that which it ſhould prove, vis. that Gop exiſts, 
which was the thing in queſtion ; and withal they ſay, It is a piece of 
Sophiſtry to argue from the Idea in the Mind to the exiſtence of the 
thing out of the Mind. And this is the main thing which Monſ. Huer 
inſiſts upon; for he ſaith, This Argument proves no more, than that a moſt Cenjur. 
perfeti Being muſt neceſſarily exiſt in that way in which it doth exiſt ; if Cee. © 
it relates to the Idea, then it neceſſarily exiſts only in the Mind; if it re- u. s. 
lates to the thing, then it really exiſts out of the Mind: but the Argument 
doth not hold from one to the other, To this Monſ. Regis anſwers, That Roſe 4 
thoſe things which are ſaid only to exiſt in the Mind, have their foun- !* _ 8 
dation out of the Mind; as a Syren, from the Ideas of a Fiſh and a Wo- K. 
man joyn'd together: and ſo other Chimeras are form'd from joyning 
things in the Mind, which nature hath not joyn'd; for a Man cannot 
have an Idea of nothing. But in the Idea of a perfect Being he cannot 
diſtinguiſh that which is in the Mind, and that which is out of the 
Mind. And that here is no taking that for granted which ought to be 
proved; but it is only arguing from the nature of the thing; and not 
firſt ſuppoſing it to be, and thence proving that it is. For it. is as much 
of the nature of a perfect Being to have neceſſary exiſtence, as of the na- 
ture of a Triangle to have three Angles. | mo 
And thus the matter ſtands as to this Argument, ſo that whatſoever | 
force there is in it, we plainly ſee that Perſons of great Sagacity and 


Judgment, ſuſpe& that there is ſomething in it of the nature of a Para- 
M 2 . bogifm. 
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logiſm. And therefore there can be no reaſon why we ſhould quit the 
former Arguments, which were plain and obvious to all capacities, for 
ſuch a Metaphiſical Demonſtration, which thoſe who are moſt verſed in 
Demonſtrations will not allow. Let the followers of Des Cartes magnify 
and defend this Argument as well as they can; but let them not deſpiſe 
and reje& all others, which have had the approbation of all Ages, and 
the wiſeſt Perſons in them; and that upon ſuch frivolous pretences, that 
we cannot comprehend all the ends of Divine Wiſdom. N 

But Des Cartes in an Epiſtle mentioned by Mr. Boyle, ſaith, That it 
is @ childiſh and abſurd thing to affirm in Metaphyſicks, that God like 2 
proud Man, had no other end in building the World but to be praiſed by 
Men; or in making the Sun, which is ſo much bigger than the Earth, but 
only to give light to Mankind, who take up ſo ſmall a part of it. Which 
is an Expreſſion not at all becoming the reverence due to the great Crea- 
tor of the World, from any one that doth acknowledg him truly to be 
ſo. For the objection, if it be any, lies againſt his making the World 
at all: fince it may as well be ſaid, to be like 2 proud Prince, only to 
ſhew the greatneſs of his Power and Wiſdom. But what is it which ſuch 
Men would have? Can they imagin the World ſhould be made with- 
out any ends at all? Is that becoming the wiſdom of the Maker? Or 
would they not have theſe ends to be known? To what purpoſe are 
great and noble ends defign'd, if they are not to be underſtood? And 
by whom can they be underſtood, but by rational and intelligent Beings? 


It is a great preſumption in Mankind to pretend to know all the ends 


which the wiſe Creator had in the vaſt Fabric of the Univerſe; for ſome 
of the great parts of 1t are almoſt wholly unknown to us; I mean as to 
the fix'd Stars, every one of which of the firſt magnitude, is ſaid to be 


above a hundred times in bigneſs beyond the Globe of the Earth; and 


yet how ſmall do they appear to us ? And in thoſe other Celeſtial Bo- 
dies, which we can hardly diſcern without the help of Glaſſes of a late 
invention: and we are told by ſkilful Aſtronomers, that there are many 


Stars not viſible, even with the help of Teleſcopes ; and that they ra- 


ther lefſen than add to the greatneſs of the fix'd Stars. But if they had 
given us a fuller view of them, we cannot imagin, that God's great ends 
could depend upon ſuch way of diſcovery : If all his deſign had been to 
be admir'd by Mankind for the greatneſs of his work, it would have 
been plac'd more within our reach; and the Earth we live upon would 


have born ſome bigger proportion to the Celeſtial Bodies, which is con- 


cluded to be but a Point in compariſon of the Starry Heaven ; and the 
very Orb of the Sun is thought to be no more in reſpe& of the whole 
Firmament. So that the main parts of the Univerſe cannot be ſaid to 
be made for our view. We grant therefore that the infinitely wiſe and. 
powerful Creator hath great and glorious ends, which are above our 
reach ; but how doth it follow from hence, that he hath no ends which 
we can judg of? For even in thoſe things which we diſcern at ſo great 
a diſtance, we ſee enough to admire the infinite Majeſty of him that 
made them; and conſequently to adore, and fear him: And whatever 
other ends, he may have which we cannot ſee into; yet this is the 
beſt and moſt proper end for us with reſpe& to him. Other ends might 
ſatisfy our curioſity more, but this tends moſt to promote our true hap- 
pineſs. As I have ſhew'd in the precedent Diſcourſe that the wiſeſt 
Philoſophers, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, and the Pythagoreans all agreed 
upon Principles of Natural Reaſon, that the true happineſs of Mankind 
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lay in being made like to Gop, not in an affectation of greatneſs and 


power, but in goodneſs and true wiſdom; which lay in the knowledg 
of Gop, and a temper of Mind ſutable to our appprehenſions of him. 
Now if thoſe ends be attainable by ſuch Diſcoveries, which God hath 
made of himſelf in the works of Creation, it 1s to little purpoſe for any 
to pretend that we cannot know the particular ends which he had in 
making ſuch a number of vaſt Bodies of Light in the Heavens, nor why 
they are placed in ſuch a manner, and at ſo great a diſtance from us; 
nor whether the ſpace between be wholly void, or filled up with an 


Ethereal Matter, nor of what uſe thoſe ſeveral Bodies of the Stars are 


with reſpe& to themſelves, or the reſt of the Univerſe. Suppoſing that 
we are to ſeek as to theſe, and many other things relating to the viſible 
Frame of the World, muſt we therefore ceaſe to admire and praiſe the 
great Gop, the Maker of all, leaſt we ſhould ſeem to flatter him for 


his Greatneſs and Power? There is doubtleſs a juſt veneration due to an 


infinite Majeſty, in what way ſoever he ſhews himſelf; but it is too 
mean a thing to imagin that theſe things were done by him only to be 
admir'd and prais'd by his own Creatures: But if ſuch an Admiration 
tends to beget in them a greater and deeper ſence of his Wiſdom, Power 
and Goodneſs ; and that be the beſt and moſt effectual means to bring 
Mankind to a conſtant fear and love of him, and thereby to fit them for 
a future happineſs; can any Man of ſenſe think this to be an end unbe- 
coming the Creator of the World ? | 

But theſe are ſaid to be good Moral ends, but not proper for Phyſical 
Speculations. I anſwer, That thoſe are truly the moſt Philoſophical Con- 
templations, which lead us to the beſt and moſt noble ends of our Be- 
ings ; for this was of old look'd on as the trueſt end of whos. 7 and 
the firſt occaſion of it. For, it is agreed on all hands, that it had its 


name from Pythagoras And it is very well obſerv'd by S. Auguſtin, that aug. ad 


the Doctrine of the Souls immortality gave the firſt occaſion to the Greeks Voluſ. 


ro apply themſelves to Philoſophy, and from hence Pythagoras began it 
Who was inſtructed: therein by his Maſters Thales and Pherecydes; and 
after long Travels into ſeveral Countries for his own ſatisfaction, he at 
laſt fix d at Crotone in Italy, and there took upon him to inſtruct others 
in the way to Immortality but finding great reaſon to miſtruſt many 
who came to be his Scholars, he ſet up a very ſevere Diſcipline in his 
School (which prov'd his ruin at laſt) and would admit none but ſuch 
as he had ſufficiently tried. But when he was aſk'd by one of the Great 
Men of thoſe parts, What it was he profeſsd, he ſaid nothing but Philo- 
ſophy, or a Love of Wiſdom: which he made to conſiſt in two things, 
A ſearch after Truth, and a purſuit of Virtue. But by Truth he did not 
underſtand the Phy/ical Cauſes of things, but Abſtracted and . 
fical Speculations; for his Notion was, that there was no certainty to 

had from mere ſenſible things, which rather perplexed and confounded 


Mens Minds, which were apt to judg by the impreſſions of Senſe; (and 


his opinion was that the Senſe only tranſmitted the Objects, but it was 

the Mind which ſaw and heard, &c.) therefore to prevent falſe judg- 
ments, he thought it neceſſary to draw off their Minds from ſenſible 
Objects; to this end he bethought himſelf of the way of reaſoning by 
Figures and Numbers as is before obſerv'd, which were ſo ſoon and ſo groſ- 
ly miſunderſtood. He had learnt, ſaith Porphyry, from the Eaſtern Magi, 
that Gop was Light and Truth; and therefore he look'd on a ſearch at- 
ter Truth as one way of aſſimilation to Go. But the main thing was 


in 
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in the practice of Virtue; of which there is a ſhort Abſtract in the 
Golden Verſes, and Hierocles declares in the beginning, The deſign of 
Stob. Eelog. them all was to bring Mankind to a likeneſs to the Divine Nature. And 
& 3 in this, faith Eudorus in Stobeus, Socrates and Plato agreed with Pytha- 
goras, That this was the chief end of Philoſophy; but Plato added Kela n 
Aen. o'wwanv, as far as Mankind could attain to it. And ſo Alcinous expreſſes 
27 the ſenſe of Plato: but he tells us, That Plato ſometimes ſet it forth by 
being Wiſe, and Fuſt, and Holy; ſometimes by following Gop; becauſe 
according to the ancient Saying GoD is the beginning and end of all things, 
This, faith Hierocles, is the end of the Pythagorean Ppilęſophy, to give 
wings to our Souls, that when death comes, we may leave a mortal Body 
behind us, and fly to the immortal Manſions above, and partake of 4 Di- 
Simplic. in zine Nature, as far as we are capable of it, And Simplicius in the be- 
© ginning of his Commentaries on Ariſtotle ſaith, The end of Philoſophy is 
to attain to our moſt perfect Happineſs ; and if a Man arrit d to the top of 
Philoſophy, he might be a God, and not a Man. Theſe things I mention 
to ſhew, that Philoſophy as it was underſtood by the Ancients was far 
from excluding Final Cauſes, or Moral Conſiderations of things; ſince 
its great end was to bring Men to a likeneſs to Gop. . 
This being then the true original end of Philoſophy, to improve Mens 
Minds in order to their Happineſs, how came the conſiderat ion of the 
great ends of Gop in the World, to be thought unbecoming Philoſophi- 
cal Speculations? The reaſon was, that the immortality of the Soul 
hath been excluded too. For, altho' according to the Doctrin of Des 
Cartes its diſtin&ion from the Body be aſſerted and proved, yet its im- 
mortality is paſs'd over; under this pretence, that Gop may fix its dura- 
tion by his Mill; and therefore unleſs we know the Will of Gop in it, 
we can determin nothing in Philoſophy about it. But the Ancient Phi- 
laſopbers made the immortality of the Soul the foundation of all their 
Inquiries, and therefore took in all ſuch conſiderations as tended to im- 
prove, and refine, and purify the Minds of Men. For which end Mo- 
ral Conſiderations are moſt proper. And therefore it cannot but ſeem 
ſtrange to any thinking Man, to obſerve theſe to be ſo induſtriouſly ſet 
aſide, on pretence that we cannot find out the ends that Gop had in fra- 
ming the World, and the ſeveral parts 15 it: and yet at the ſame time 
they pretend to have found all the Mechanical Powers of Matter, which 
is much more difficult to comprehend. But of that afterwards: we now 
conſider Final Cauſes. And have we not reaſon to conclude from the 
preſent Frame of the World with reſpect to mankind, that the Maker 
of it intended to diſpoſe things for their advantage? Let Men conſider 
the Faculties of their Minds together with the Materials about them, 
and the Organs Gop hath given them to make uſe of them ; and can 
they think otherwiſe, but that Gop hath abundantly made up to them, 
what other Creatures ſeem to exceed them in? Their Underſtanding, 
and Contrivance, and artificial Inventions go far beyond the natural 
ſtrength and ſagacity of Brutes, as to the comfortable way of ſubſi- 
ſtence. They can make the Brutes to be very ſerviceable to them, as to 
Diet, Clothing, Journeying, Habitations, Gc. They can find out ways 
to communicate their Thoughts to each other at a great diſtance, and 
entertain commerce in the remoteſt parts, by the help of their own In- 
ventions as to Navigation. So that if one Country be not ſufficiently 
furniſhed, they can bring home the products of others. And ſo, all 
the benefit of Trading (which in theſe later Ages is grown to ſo mighty 
| | EN a re- 
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a reputation above what it had in elder Ages) is owing to the happy 
Invention of the uſe of the Magnet. But ſet aſide theſe modern Improve- 
ments, and conſider Mankind as mere Natives of their ſeveral Countries, 
take all together, and the Inhabitants of the Earth have no cauſe to com- 


plain of Providence ; which makes up what is wanting in one thing by 
ſuch advantages another way, that moſt Nations are fond of their own 


Countries, and would not change them. The ancient Geographers in- Herod. ! 1 


deed mention People 2h curſed the riſing and ſetting Sim, becauſe his ** og 
heat was intolerable to them; and the Philoſophers thought they had great In. l. 3. 
| reaſon to conclude the Torrid Zone uninhabitable. But the experience“ 8. 
of theſe latter times have found it quite otherwiſe, and that the places 

there were fully peopled, and their condition tolerable enough, and in 

ſome reſpects pleaſant to them: as to the fruitfulneſs of Land, and num- 

bers of Rivers and plenty of commodities. And as to Heat, that is very 

much qualify'd, by the conſtant breezes in the Day-time, and coolneſs 

of the Nights; and the particular ſituation of ſome places, at a very lit- 

tle diſtance have Winter and Summer; which ſhews that the Seaſons do 

not merely depend upon the Sun, but upon the motion of the Air; for 
where that 1s ſtopt by the height of Mountains, there is Winter on one 


fide, and Summer on the other; as I/. Vofſins obſerves on the coaſt of , La, de 


Malabar ;, and about the Mountains of Arabia, Congo and Bengala, and + Feb 
other places: And Ludolphus confirms it concerning the Mountains of — 
Malabar; inſomuch, that he ſaith, the King there may keep a perpetual ad Hiſt 
Summer, only by croſſing the Mountains. Others have given a more par- * — : 
ticular account of it, and tell us, That the Cherſoneſe between the Ri- Philooph. 
vers of Indus and Ganges, is divided in the middle by a ridge of High 79 
_ Hills, which they call the Gate; on the one fide is Malabar, and on 
the other Coromandel: and that it 1s Winter on one fide from April to 
September, and Summer on the other; and that not above 20 Leagues 
diſtance in croſſing the Mountains. And the ſame is ſaid to be at Cape 
Razalgate in Arabia, and in Famaica;, which is imputed to the Moun- 
tains ſtopping the current cf Vapours wherein the particles of them are 
driven together, and fall down into drops of Rain; and ſo the Seaſons 
depend upon the Monſons or fix'd Winds in thoſe parts; the North- 
eaſt blowing on one fide from November to April, and the Souther- 


ly on the other from April to November. Sir H. Middleton ſpeaks of purchas 


O great cold on the Mountains of Arabia, that he could not have be- Bil. Te. l. . 


liev'd it, unleſs be bad felt it bimſelf;, for he deſpis'd their information? 
at Mecca, who knew the Country far better. But he thought he went 
according to Reaſon, as the Ancients did; but Experience hath plainly 
diſcover'd their miſtakes. For Heat and Cold are found not to depend 
merely upon the nearneſs or diſtance of the Sun; for other things we 
find may not only qualify that heat, but produce cold where it was 
leaſt expected. Acoſta tells us that the old Philoſophers went upon Acoſta f 


Principles of Common Reaſon, when they ſuppoſed the Torrid Zone was jhe Indies, | 


uninhabitable, but notwithſtanding he found it ſo far from being fo, that * 


he thought it plenſant and agreeable, and ſaw it full of People: and he 
faith, that the Air is cleareſt when the Sun is fartheſt off, and fulleſt. of 
Clouds and Rain when the Sun is neareſt, As he ſhews at large from the 
experience himſelf had in thoſe parts. Some places of the Torrid Zone c. 5. 
he obſerves to be Temperate, as in 8 and the Plains of Peru; ſome 
very cold, as at Poraſi; ſome very hot, as in ſome parts of AÆthiopia, 


Braſil and the Moluccas. The temperateneſs of it he imputes 1 the c. ro, 
| | 4 | ains, 
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Rains, to the ſhortneſs of the Days, the nearneſs to the Ocean, the 
height of Lands and Mountains, but eſpecially to the Winds. For he 
faith, The Providence of God hath ſo order'd it, that the freſh and cool 
Winds do qualify the exceſſive beat of the Sun. But he obſerves, that be- 


L. 3. c. 8. fides the Breezes from the Sea by day, there are Land-winds by night, 


which ſerve very much to temper the beat of the Air. 7 

It look'd like an Objection againſt Providence, when Men concluded 
that by the nearneſs of the Sun within the Tropics, fo great a part of 
the Earth as the Torrid Zone ſhould be ſcorch'd by the Sun, as not to 
be capable of habitation by Mankind : but when the contrary is now 
found moſt certainly true, and ſuch reaſons are given for it, which 
Mankind could not have thought of, have we not ground to infer that 
Providence had certainly ſuch an end as the good of Mankind, to order 
things ſo, as by ſeveral means to make thoſe habitations not only tolera- 
ble, but in many places delightful? By this we ſee how vain thoſe old 
Arguments againſt Providence were, which were grounded on this ſup- 

fition, that ſo great a part of the Earth was uſeleſs to Mankind by the 
intolerable heat of the Sun. Yet how confidently doth Lucretius argue 
upon this ſuppoſition, as tho he could demonſtrate againſt Providence 


from Heaven and Earth? 


Hoc tamen ex ipſis cœli rationibus auſim 

Confirmare, aliiſque ex rebus reddere multis, 

Nequaquam nobis divinitus eſſe paratam 

Naturam rerum, tanta ſtat predita culpa. 

Principio quantum cœli tegit impetus ingens, 

Inde * partem mont es, ſylueque ferarum 

Poſſedere, tenent rupes, vaſteque paludes, 

Et mare, quod late terrarum diſtinet oras, 

Inde duas porro prope parteis fervidus ardor, 

Aſſiduuſque geli caſis mortalibus aufert. Lueret. J. 5. 


So much room taken up by the Heavens, ſo much by Mountains, Woods, 
Rocks, Marſhes and Seas; and two parts of the Earth uſeleſs for Mankind 
by intolerable Heat and Cold ;, that he could never imagin this Earth was 
fran d with deſign for the good of Mankind. And yet at the ſame time 
there. were Philoſophers who thought the conveniencies for Mankind 
were ſo great in this World, that from thence they infer'd that there 
was a Providence, which had a particular regard to the advantages which 
they enjoy; and this without any Revelation from Gop of thoſe ends 
which he deſign d. The Stoics knew, as well as Epicurus, the compaſs 
of the Heavens, the greatneſs of the Mountains, Woods, Rocks and 
Seas; and they believ'd as much that ſome parts of the Earth were not 
to be inhabited; and yet they concluded, that there was a deſign of Pro- 
vidence in all with reſpect to Mankind. For they took notice, not 
merely of the ſpace which the Heavens took up, but of the great Beauty, 
and order, and uſefulneſs of the Celeftial Bodies; and particularly the 
convenient diſtance of the Sun to make the Earth fruitful and pleaſant ; 
and to diſtinguiſh Days and Nights for Works and Reſt ; and that the 
Mountains were large ſtore-houſes for Metals and Rivers, which could 
not otherwiſe be ſupply'd ; and that the Seas afforded plenty of Fiſh, 
and large conveniencies for Commerce; and the Woods were furniſh'd 
with Timber to make Veſſels. out of, to paſs over thoſe Seas, and ſo. 
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preſerve a correſpondence among Mankind at the greateſt diſtance for 
their mutual advantage; and if there were uncultivated parts of the Earth, 
that only ſhew'd that God did not give theſe things to make Mankind 
lazy and idle, but to exerciſe thoſe abilities both of Body and Mind; 
which he had given them, 3 2 S 
But as to the two parts of the Earth being wholly unſerviteable to 
Mankind, by reaſon of exceſſive Heat or Cold, that is found by expe- 
rience of later Ages to have been a great miſtake. But Ariſtotle is poſi- 
tive in it, That the places near the Sun have no Waters nor Paſtures; and Ariſt. ab 
that the remote Northern parts are not to be inhabited for the Cold. But * a 
both theſe Aſſertions are found to be falſe ; however his Authority was 
follow'd. Inſomuch, that Pliny ſaith, Of five Zones two are nſeleſs by Plin. 1. x: 
extremity of Cold; and that there is nothing bit a perpetual Miſt; and ac. 5 
fhining Froſt , and that within the Tropicks all is burnt up by the heat of 
the Sim, which is ſo intenſe, that, he ſaith, there is no Jaſfoge from one 
Temperate Zone to the other, Thus is a ſtrange Account to us now, and 
given by a Man who had read all Authors tlien exrant about theſe mat- 
ters; and it js the ſtranger, becauſe in the Chapter before he ſaith, That 
Hanno paſſed from Cadiz to the end of Arabia, (which is much doubted) 
and tha: Fndoxus came to Cadiz from the Arabian Gulph ; and that ano- 
ther went from Spain to Fthiopia on the account of Trade; and that ſome 
Indians trading abroad were caſt by ſtornis on the Northern Coaſts, who 
were preſented to the Proconſul of Gaul. How could theſe things be, and 
yet they ſuch ſtrangers to the Torrid Zone, thro* which they muſt paſs ? 
But he ſeem d to take it for granted, That thoſe Regions were unpaſſable, 
and uninhabitable, altho' himſelf mentions ſeveral Nations which liv'd Ls. c. 8. 
within he Torrid Zone; as the Negroes on both ſides the River Mger, the 
Garamantes, Troglbdytæ (whom Ludolphus makes to be ſame with the 
Hotentots ) and ſeveral others. Now if all theſe Countries were burnt 
up, how come ſo many People to be then known to live here; and fo 
they were from the time of Herodotus, who mentions them? But how Heroder. 
different are the beſt Accounts we now have of theſe Places from what 5% J 68. 
the Antients imagin'd > The Country of the Negroes, thro' which the Sn. c 43. 
Niger runs (which is ſuppos'd to be of the ſame Nature (if not Original ) 
with the Nile, and overflows the Country of the Negroes, in the ſame 
manner and at the ſame time that the Nile doth Ep ypr ) is, according to 
a late Author, 2 populous and fertile Country, who faith, that the Natives wage to 
endure the Heat with eaſe, and are healthfill and vigorous. Another, yum ** 
who ſpent ſome time in that Country, ſaith, That the Heat is more ſup- Relation de 
portable by the cool Wind which blows ;, and that for 6 Months it is as 9 
pleaſant as France. Andrew Battel, who liv'd about 18 Years in Angola Purchas 77. 
and thereabouts, ſpeaks enough of the Populouſneſs of thoſe parts; and 5,7: © 3 
Lopez who was at Congo, commends the Temperature of the Air there. Luolph. 
Ludolphus, in his Account of Ethiopia, which he had chiefly from a Na- Comment. 
tive, {aith, that it is as temperate as Portugal. The ſame we have already n 3 
produc'd from Acoſta of Peru. Many more ſuch Inſtances might be pro- 
duc'd, but theſe are ſufficient to ſhew what a wonderful Miſtake the An- 
tients were under as to the Torrid Zone, and how very weak Lucretius 
his Argument againſt Providence from thence is. But the Argument for 
it is much ſtronger from theſe Diſcoveries, becauſe, according to the or- 
dinary effects of the Heat of the Sun, they reaſon'd truly; but there is 
a a concurrence of ſeveral other things which temper the Air, which they 
could not underſtand; It is true, —_ are {ome things that * 
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Heat which ariſes from the Sun's nearneſs; as the equality of Nights to 
Days, and the abundance of Rains which fall at that time, of which the 
moſt probable account is, that altho' in our parts the diſtance of the Sun 
cauſes Cold and Rain, and the nearneſs Heat and Drought ; yet it is 
quite otherwiſe there, for the Sun raiſes up the Vapors more there by 
rarifying the Air, and that to a great height ; which joining together, 
and falling down with greater force, doth thereby produce a Wind as 
well as Water, both which cool and refreſh the Air; and where the Va- 
pors do not produce Rain, yet they make a Dew, as in ſome parts of 
Peru, which falling on the ground makes it fruitful. But theſe things 
are not ſufficient ; for were all the Country in the Torrid Zone a flat, 
with thoſe advantages, it would not be habitable ; and therefore the 
height of the Mountains was neceſſary for this purpoſe. Which ſhews, 
that theſe are ſo far from being Botches or Ruins, that they are great in- 
ſtances of Divine Providence, if they can be made out to be ſerviceable 
Scalizer. to this purpoſe. Scaliger faith, that thoſe do pie delirare, who impute 
"#3" che Mountains to the fractures made in the Earth by the Flood; and that 
it is impoſſible that the Earth which fell in, foou ever make a furface 
equal with the height of the Mountains but he aſſerts them to be a work 
of Providence in * original frame of the World, and chiefly intended 
Exerc. 42 to be a receptacle for Water: and he obſerves that the higheſt Moun- 
tains are under the Torrid Zone, where they ſerve likewiſe for temper- 
— ne ing the Air. For, Acoſta gives that reaſon of the temper of the Air in 
Indies, the Weſt Indies, that it is a high Country, having many Mountains, which 
l. 2. c. 12. afford a great refreſbment to the neighbour Countries and he obſerves, 
that the Sea-coaſt in Peru and New Spain is very hot, being low and flat; 
ys 65 Nt; but it is otherwiſe in the higher parts. Piſo, a learned Phyſician, who 
Medic Bra. liv'd in Braſil, and hath given a Natural Hiſtory of that Country, im- 
filie, 1.1. putes the Healthfulneſs of the Maritime Coaſts there, which he thinks 
„ compares with Europe, to two things: 1. The conſtant breeze from the Sea 
lying on the Eaſt of it, which he ſaith, very much defends them from the 
exceſſive Heat of the Sun. 2. A . Mountains between that and Peru, 
which keep off the noiſom Vapors of the MooriſhGrounds on the other fide of 
them. In the Night, he ſaith, he Cold is ſo great (even in the Torrid 
Zone) that they are forcd to keep Fires to 2g the ill effects of it. 
Hiſt. Para- Nichol. de Techo, who was in Tucumania, ſaith, That the part of it which 
4x *. is within the Torrid Zone is very cold, by reaſon of the Mountains there; 
which, he ſaith, evidently confutes the Antients opinion concerning it. An- 
_—_ _ drew Battel mentions the high Mountains about Angola, over which he + 
KS 8. 3 march d, and found the Air very cold. Ludolphus ſaith, The Providence 
Ludolph. of GoD is much to be admir d in the Mountains of Ethiopia; for the height 
= 58 of their Mountains makes that Country babitable, and their Air more tem- 
. perate, and affords them Rivers, which the flat in the Torrid Zone do want, 
unleſs they be ſuch as come out of the mountainous part. And, which 
c. 5. ſeems very ſtrange, he affirms from Telez, That the Heats in ſome parts 
of Ethiopia are more tolerable than in Portugal, which lies ſo many degrees 
more to the North. Wo 
The force of what I have ſaid comes to this. It was ſuppos d to be 
an Argument againſt Providence, that ſo great a part of the Earth was 
uſeleſs to Mankind : Which is ſo far from being true, that undoubted 
Experience hath.convinc'd the World, that they have been fully inha- 
bited ; and that to the comfortable ſubſiſtence of Mankind, there hath 
been concurrence of ſeveral things, which could not be wad ur of 
74 | ance, 
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Chance, or of the Mechanical Laws of the motion of Matter: and there- 


fore we ought to conclude theſe things to be ordered by Divine Provi- 
dence, for the uſe and benefit of Mankind. | 
There is yet one thing to be obſerv d before I end this part of my Diſ- 
courſe, which is to ſhew the perriicious uſe that hath been made of Des 
Cartes his laying aſide the conſideration of Final Cauſes: For there was 
lately a Perſon too well known in the World, (and whom I intend to 
conſider at large afterwards) who at firſt profeſs d himſelf a ſtrict Fol- 
lower of Des Cartes his Notions in his Metaphyſical Meditations. But he 
made uſe of the Argument from the Idea to prove the World to be Gop: 


And Des Cartes cannot be excus d from giving too great advantage to Des Cartes 
Fin. Fart. 


 Spinoza, by ſuppoſing the Idea of extended Matter to be _ and ne- L. 5. 21. 


ceſſary; which overthtows the force of his own Argument from the Idea, 
for i agrees to Matter, it cannot prove the Being of a Subſtance di- 
ſtinct from Matter, and gave occaſion to the other to think, that nothing 
but Infinite Matter was imply d in this Idea and to carry on his deſign 
the better, he kept cloſe to Des Cartes in excluding the conſideration of 
Final Cauſes, For in his Mathematical Ethicks (as he calls them) he 
hath an Appendix to his firſt Part, where he doth purpoſely ſet himſelf 
to overthrow all Final Cauſes, as meer Fictions of Mens Brains, But the 


comfort is, that they are no late Fictiont, but the wiſeſt Men in all Ages, B. D. Spi- 


as I have already ſhew'd, did aſſert them: And it is not a mere Mathea 
matical Appearance will fright Men now out of the Principles of Reaſon. 
But let us examin what the grounds are on which Final Cauſes ate thus 
peremptorily condemned. He faith, That they ariſe from the common pre- 
qudice of Mankind , who have ſo much fondneſs for themſelves as to think 


that all things are done for their ſakes : that GOD made all things for Man, 
and Mankind to ſerve him. But this is not a juſt and fair repreſentation. 


of the matter. We do not ſay, that Gop had no other end in the frame 
of the Univerſe, but merely for the ſake of the Inhabitants of the Earth : 
for we do not pretend to give an account of the great ends which the 
Almighty had in thoſe vaſt and numerous Bodies of the fix'd Stars, which 
are ſo very remote from us; but that which we ſay, is, that Gop hath 


noſ. Opera 
Poſth. p.30. 


plac d Mankind in ſuch a ſtation here upon Earth, that they cannot but 
look about them; and when they do ſo, they cannot but admire to find 


fo great and ſo wiſe a Being order all things ſo, as to ſee not only the 
Wiſdom but the Goodneſs of their Maker. And how doth this appear 
to be a mere Fiction of Mens Brains? Are there not ſuch juſt cauſes for 
our admiration? Are there not ſuch conveniences for human Life? Do 
not all Men ſee the wonderful contrivance and uſefulneſs of the parts of 
their Bodies? And are there not great diſcoveries of the like Wiſdom 
in Plants and Animals, and the Earth and Sea? Are all theſe mere 


Phantaſms and Fictions of Mens Brains? Why are not the miſtakes about 


theſe things diſcover d in a Mathematical manner? This might have 
ſignify d ſomething: But to go about to confute Mankind by telling them, 
That Final Cauſes are mere Fiftions of their Brains, is far from being a 


Geometrical way of Demonſtration. Let us examin, however, the me- 


thod he takes to make it out. (I.) In the firſt place, he undertakes to 


ſhew how Mankind came to think ſo much of Final Cauſes; and then, 

(2.) How repugnant they are to the nature of things: (3.) How Men 

came to take up the Notions of Good and Evil, and of Rewards and Pu- 

_niſhments, from this Opinion about Final Cauſes. All which I ſhalt 

briefly confider. - As to the firſt, he * that all Men are born igno- 
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rant of Cauſes, and look after their own advantage, which they are con- 
ſcious to themſelves of. And what follows? Firſt, that they ſuppoſe 
themſelves free, becauſe they know their own Deſires. And wh y ſhould 
they not, as well as know that they think? For they have the like in- 
ward Perception as to both. But they are ignorant of the Cauſes which 
determine their Defires. How doth it appear, that there are ſuch Caſes, 
which they are thus ignorant of ? If any Man undertakes to aflign Cau- 
ſes which Mankind are not at all ſenſible of, he ought not to take it for 
granted, that there are ſuch Cauſes, but to prove it in ſuch a manner, as 
to overballance the evidence of their inward Perceptions. For Mankind 
are conſcious to themſelves of no ſuch Cauſes ; if therefore any one will 
prove, that however they are not free, certainly that Evidence ought to 
be clearer. than the Argument from our own Perception to the contrary. 
I think I move my Eye freely to this or that Object, and am fully ſatiſ- 
fy'd from that inward Perception I have of the voluntary motion of the 
Muſcles belonging to the Eye. Now if any one goes about to tell me 
that I am deceiv'd herein, and that there were other Caufes, which de- 
termin'd the motion of my Eye; is it not reaſon I ſhould have Evidence 
greater than what I have from my own Senſation? But here we have 
no Cauſes at all aſlign'd ; therefore we muſt go on. Secondly, ſaith he, 


Mankind do all things for ſome End, viz. for their own Profit; and there- 


De Intell. 
Emend. 
Þ. 357» 


P. 361. 


fore deſire only to know Final Cauſes, and if they find theſe they are ſatif- 
5 d. Is not this well ſaid by a Man that pretends to Demonſtration, and 
that in a Geometrical manner? Could no other Ends be thought of but 
Profit? I begin to be of Des Cartes his mind, That Geometry ſpoils Mens 
Reaſonings in other matters. For, how was 1t poſlible for a Man of com- 
mon ſenſe to argue in ſuch a manner; Men aim at their own Profit, there- 
fore they deſire only to know Final Cauſes © What Profit was it which this 
Author aim'd at in making this Work of his. He had without doubt 
ſome end in it; for I hardly think he could take ſo much pains for no 
end at all. Was it a Good or a Bad end? (For Mankind are till apt to 
be inquiſitive into Final Cauſes.) A Good End, no doubt his Friends will 
ſay. What was this Good End? was it mere Profit? No certainly, they 
will ſay, his Mind was above it; for he devoted himſelf wholly (as the 

tell us in the Preface to his Works) to Philoſophy ;, and Ages on N 
for the proſecution of his Studies. It is then more than poſſible for a Man 
to aim at ſome other end, than mere Profit. And what was the End he 
propos d in Philoſophy 2 Still we enquire after the End, altho' Profir be 
ſet aſide; and we cannot have a better account of it than from himſelf. 
He tells us, His Mind was ſet upon finding out the true Good of Mankind. 
This was a noble End indeed, and fit for a Perſon that deſign'd to im- 
prove his Underſtanding. But was this true Good nothing but Proſit ? 
So far from it, that he faith, He was ſoon ſatisfy'd, that what. things 
Mankind generally purſued, were a bindrance to the End he aim d at: and 
therefore 8 ſaw it neceſſary to give over the purſuit off Riches, Honors and 
ſenſual Pleaſures ; and to fix upon an eternal and infinite Good, which a- 
lone can give ſatisfaction to the Mind, and therefore ought to be purſued 
with all our-might. This, one would think, were ſpoken like a true 
Chriſtian Philoſopher z but his way is, to uſe our Expreſſions, and to 
couch his own meaning under very plauſible Terms: but he ſpeaks his 
Mind more afterwards, when he ſaith, This chief Good of Man is to un- 
derſtand the union between the Mind and Nature. What that is, will ap- 
pear more afterwards ;; but here he faith, That this is the End to which 
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our Studies and Endeavors are to be directed. Which is ſufficient to my 
preſent purpoſe. For here it is confeſs'd, that they are only vulgar 
Minds that aim at mere Profit as their End; but that there is a higher, 
and more certain, and agreeable End for the Minds of Men to ſearch af- 
ter; and that their Happineſs lies in the attaining of that End. Which 
being allow'd, if we ſuppoſe a wife and intelligent Being to have 
created Mankind, there is no incongruity at all in Man's making that 
Infinite and eternal Good to be his chief End, nor in purſuing after it 
with all his Endeavors; nor can there be any in ſuppoſing that this Gop 
ſhould order things in this World with that deſign, that they ſhould be 
ſerviceable to him here as to his preſent ſubſiſtence, in order to his main 
End. For he allows his Philoſopher to do many things with that deſign 
to ſerve his End, viz. To ſpeak as other Men do, whatever he thinks : To 
uſe ſenſual Pleaſures, as they ſerve for Health : To'get as muchWealth as 
« will make his Condition eaſy. Thus far then we find that Mankind may 
Fropoſe Ends to themſelves ; and that there are things which have a ten- 
dency to them; and that it is very becoming to them to uſe thoſe Means 
in order to their Ends. Why then may not the wiſe Creator of the 
World appoint proper Ends and Means to Mankind, as to their conve- 
niencies and future Happineſs > What repugnancy is there in this, more 5 
than in the former caſe? All that he can ſay is, That Mankind finding Etbic. T. I. 
ſomething very uſeful to them, as Eyes for ſeeing, Teeth for eating, Herbs!“ 34. 
and Animals for nouriſhment, the Sun to give Light, the Sea to breed Fiſh, 
&c. and becauſe they are ſo uſeful to them, ph rs that there was a Being 
above them, which prepar'd all theſe things for them. And what abſur- 
dity is there in ſo doing? What Geometrical Demonſtration is there, that 
theſe things all came together ſo of themſelves without any intelligent 
Agent? All that he faith is, That they conſidering them as Means, could 
not believe that they made themſelves ;, but becanſe they were wont to pro- 
vide things for their own uſe, they ſuppoſed or believed ſome free Agent which 
ordered all theſe things for them. And from hence they judging all by themſelves, 
concluded that Gob ordered all theſe things for their uſe ;, tooblige Mankind 
ro him, that they might honor and ſerve him; and ſo under a pretente of doing 
Honor to God, they fell into Superſtition, and were ſo bent upon Final Cauſes, 
till at laſt they made GoD no wiſer than themſelves. Is not all this De- 
monſiration © They muſt think very meanly indeed of the Underſtand- 
1ngs of Men, that can think they will be fatisfy'd with ſuch Accounts as 
theſe. We find he grants Hes fitted for Sight, Teeth for Eating, &Cc. 
And why, I pray, may we not in reaſon conclude, that they were de- 
ſign d for that uſe? He finds ſome things to cavil at, about Unſeaſonable 
Weather, Earthquakes, Diſeafes, &c. (which are conſiſtent with the ge- 
neral Ends of Providence) but he hath nothing to ſay as to his former In- 
ſtances; why we ſhould not believe we had Eyes to ſee with, of Ears to 
bear with, or Teeth" to eat with : But if theſe things were given for 
thoſe uſes and no other; doth not this prove particular Ends of Providence 
with reſpe& to Mankindꝰ What, if Men do m— Means for their 
Ende? 1s it an Argument of Fully, or Wiſdom ſo to do? If it be Wiſ 
dam to a& for an End, and Folly to act for none, why may we not ſup- 
poſe-an infinitely wiſe Being to act for Ends agreeable to Himſelf? Not 
for mean, fooliſh, ſordid Ends, but ſuch as become the great Creator and 
wile Governor, and bountiful Benefactor to Mankind. And what is 
there unbecoming our Idea of Gop in theſe relations? Is it then unfit 
for a Wiſe Creator, and Governor, and Benefactor, to beſto on Man- 
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kind ſuch things as tend to the uſe and good of his Creatures, or to take 
care of their welfare, ſo as to furniſh us with ſuch Organs of our Senſes, 
ſuch Faculties of our Minds, as may make uſe of the many convenien- 
ces which we have about us for our comfortable ſubſiſtence, and our 
cheerful ſervice of ſo Great, and ſo Good, and ſo Liberat a Benefactor? 
Can this be call'd Syperſtition, to ſerve and adore him? Is this making 
GoD like to our ſelves, when we acknowledg the infinite diſtance between 
him and us, and ſerve him with devout Reverence and godly Fear? Far 
be it from us to think ſo meanly of him, as to attribute the leaſt degree of 
our Paſſions and Weakneſſes to him. We know he could not be Gop, 
if he were not infinitely above our Thoughts as well as our Services : 
but if he pleaſe to be ſo kind to us, to give us ſo many reafons to love 
and ſerve him, 1s it fit for his Creatures to deſpiſe his Service, on pre- 
tence that he is above it? Superſtition is a fooliſh thing, becauſe it comes 
from mean 1 of Gop; but true Religion is a wiſe and agree, 
able thing, uſe it flows from a due ſenſe of a Divine Majeſty, an 
a tender regard to his Honor. And whatever Men pretend as to Philoſo- 
phy and Demonſiration, there are none that really want Senſe and Under- 
ſtanding ſo much, as thoſe who deſpiſe Religion, under the name of Si. 
l We cannot deny that there is too much of it in the World: 
ut as GoD remains the ſame notwithſtanding the Follies of Mankind, 
ſo Religion is as juſt and reaſonable a thing as ever, altho' Superſiirion 
hath brought ſo much diſhonor upon it. 

The next thing is to ſhew, That Final Cauſes are repugnant to the Na- 
ture of things. This is to the purpoſe indeed, if he can make it out. As 
to his Argument from the neceſſity of all things, that muſt be referr'd to 
its due time; becauſe it is not prov'd but ſuppos'd : But here we are to 
conſider how Final Cauſes do ſo lamentably pervert the Order of Nature. 
They make, ſaith he, the Cauſe to be the Effect, and the Effet to be the 
Cauſe ; and that which was firſt in Nature to be the laſt ;, and make the 
moſt perfect Being to be the moſt imperfect. Theſe are ſad Conſequences, if 
they hold: The two former he paſſes over, as he had reaſon, and fixes 


on the laſt, That they overthrow the Divine Perfection; and he needs no 


more, if he can make this out. But how? F Gop works for an End, 
then be muſt want that which he works for. Is this the Demonſtrating 
Erhicks in a Geometrical way? A Father out of kindneſs to his Son de- 
ſigns to advance him in the World, and furniſhes him with all neceſſary 
means to that end : Doth this argue weakneſs and indigency, or only 
kindneſs and good-will to his Son? If there may be adeſign of doing good 
to others, with regard to their welfare, and many means us d to that 
end, what want doth this argue? But rather it flows from abundanc 
Goodneſs ;, and the more pertelt any Being is, the greater is the benefi- 
cence and readineſs to do good to others: and one would think Men did 


not want Geometry to know this. But, ſaith he, Gop did not do this 


for their ſakes, but his mn; his own Glory is the end of all. But if the 
74 of GoD be moſt advanced by the good of his Creatures, how can 
theſe two be ſeparated from each other? Men may make a diſtinction 


by Metaphyſical Speculation : but if his Glory be advanced by their 


good, there can be no real diſtinction between them; for both are car- 
ried on by the ſame thing. 3 50 | 
After theſe faint Attempts, our Geometrician falls to gnorance of Cau- 
ſes, (of which I have ſaid ſo much already) and from thence, he faith 
comes Mens admiration of the Fabrick of Man's Body, becauſe they know not 
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the Cauſes of it. And did our Philoſopher know the Mechanical Cauſes 
of all the parts of it? What pity it is we had not ſeen them; inſtead of 
theſe looſe and idle Diſcourſes; for I can call them no other, when 
there is ſo much bluſtering talk about Geometry, and fo very little ap- 
pearance of true Reaſon. But, faith he very ſenſibly, The World looks 
upon a Man as a very dangerous Heretick, and impious Perſon, if be gives 
an account of Natural Cauſes, and takes away their ignorance, I ſee no 
ſuch great danger from his An9wledg, whatever there be from his Impiery ; 
for he hath ſhew'd much more cauſe for us to wonder at one, than at the 
_— But the Impiety of his Syſtem muſt be confider'd in its proper 
Place. | „ Se LC 
The laſt thing he ſaith, as to Cauſes, is, That Mankind being perſuaded, 
that all things were made for them, they ſet an eſteem upon ſuch things as' 
they found moſt uſeful, and meaſur d the value of things by their agreeable-' 
neſs to themſeluec. From hence came the difference of Good and Evil, Or- 
derly and ny pres Hot and Cold, Beautiful and Defurmi d; and becauſe 
they imagin'd themſelves free, thence came Praiſe and Diſhonor, Fault and 
Merit. And. what tended to Health or the Worſhip of GoD, they called 
Good, and the contrary Evil; what ſuted to their Imagination, they called 
Order, what did not, Confuſion, What was agreeable to their Senſes they 
called Beautiful, Sweet, Pleaſant, and the contrary to what was not, and 
attributed their Modes of Senſation to the. things themſelves : and Men 
judg of things by their different Imaginations; and from thence come ſuch 
great differences among Mankind about Good and Evil, Order and Confu- 
ſion; all which come from Mens following Imagination, and not Reaſon. 
This is the ſubſtance of what he ſaith ; which in ſhort takes away all 
the real difference between Good and Evil, and makes Good to be a mere 
effect of Mens Imaginations, from reſpe& to their own Conveniency, or 
what they call the Honour of God; and Evil what is repugnant to them. 
But how comes this to follow from Final Cauſes? Yes, ſaith he, ſince 
all things are made for them, therefore Good and Evil are to be'taken with- 
reſpect to them. This is a very weak foundation to build this Doctrin 
upon. For things are not therefore ſaid to be Morally Good, becauſe 
they are uſeful to Mankind; but that implies only a Natural Fitneſs for. 
ſuch purpoſes, which is quite another thing from Moral Goodneſs ; and 
it is ſtrange our Philoſophers ſhould. not diſcern the difference. For, is 
there no meaſure of Good and Evil among Mankind with reſpe& to one 
another? If the Good and Evil of things did depend upon Final Cau- 
ſes, with reſpe& to Mankind in general, then there could be. no ſuch 
thing in regard to each other; for theſe Final Cauſes do not reach to one 
individual more than another, for they reſpect the whole kind. But we 
ſay upon good grounds, that there are things which are good and evil be- 
tween Man and Man. Yes, it may be ſaid, with reſpect to Society, and 
the common good of the whole, If it be ſo, then it follows that it doth. 
not depend upon mere Imagination, but that there is a true and juſt. 
meaſure in things ; for if Human Society cannot be preſerv'd without 
Juſtice, and keeping Faith and Obedience to Government, Conjugal Fi- 
delity, Gc. then there is a real tendency in theſe things to that end, and 
a repugnancy in the contrary ; and if ſo, then their being good or evil 
doth not depend upon Mens Fancies or Humors, any more than the tak- 
ing away Fuel doth for leſſening a Fire, or the adding it doth to the in- 
creaſe of it. For Mens indulging their own Paſſions againſt Reaſon. and 
a common Intereſt, doth as much tend to a Civil Combuſtion, as the o- 
e | | 3 | er 
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ther to a Natural; and Mens due government of themſelves and actions 
doth as naturally tend to Peace and Tranquillity, as withdrawing Fuel 
or caſting Water doth to quench the violence of Fire. From whence it 
appears, that there are real ends as to Mankind, which are the meaſures of 
Good and Evil, with reſpect to Society. But beſides this, Mankind can- 
not be ſuppos d to ſubſiſt without the Relations of Parents and Children: 


and can any Man in his right Senſes imagin that the Duties of theſe to 


each other depend only upon Fancy? Is there no natural regard dug 
from Children to Parents, no natural affection and tenderneſs in Parents 

to Children? Is all this only the product of Imagination? So as to 
the difference of Sexes ; Chaſtity, Modeſty, and a decent regard to each 
other are things founded in Nature, and do not ariſe from Cuſtom or 
Faney. But in all theſe things, altho' there be a juſt regulation of them 
by Laws, yet the foundation of them is laid in the nature and reſpects of 
things to one another. As to our own Bodies, Health is not the onl 

meaſure of Good and Evil; for it is ſo uncertain, that thoſe Exceſſes do 
little prejudice to ſome, which are miſchievous to others: but there is a 


- Juſt proportion of things to be obſerv'd with reſpect to their uſe ; and ſo 


Intemperance may be conſiſtent with a healthful Body. As to the condi- 
tion of others, who by reaſon of Poverty or Sickneſs ſtand in need of our 
help, it is a thing in it ſelf good to afford them our aſſiſtance; and fo 
Liberality, Charity, and doing good, are ſo far from being good only 
from Imagination, that no Man can imagin them to be otherwiſe than 
ood. But beſides all theſe, there are Duties which are owing to that 
infinite Being, from whom we derive all that we enjoy or hope for ; 
and can it be any other than good for us to fear, and ſerve, and love, 
and honor him? He confeſſes Mankind allow that to be good which re- 
ets the honor of Gop; but he means that it is becauſe we ſuppoſe that 
e made all things for Men. But altho' his Goodneſs and Providence be 
very great reaſons for our ſerving him; yet if he had been leſs bountiful 
to Mankind, they had been bound to ſerve him as their Creator. And 
it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that he ſhould diſcharge his Creatures from ſo 
neceſſary a duty, and to make the contrary not to be a Fault. For, it 
would imply ingratitude and contempt of the beſt Being in the World 
not to be evil; and that he who is infinitely good, ſhould require what 
Is in it ſelf evil. From all which it appears, that the nature of Good 
and Evil doth: not depend upon the arbitrary Fancies and Opinions of 
Men; but upon the Nature of things, the Reaſon of Mankind, and the 
Reſpects they ſtand in to one another. C 
And it is a great confirmation of this, that our Philoſopher himfelf 
makes it the fame cafe as to Good and Evil, as it is with reſpect to Order 
and Confizſion, and Beanty and Deformity, and Harmony and Diſcord. For 
altho' there may be a Variety of Fancies, as to ſome Degrees of theſe 
things, and that may pleaſe fome which doth not others; yet in the main 
e agree in a real difference between them: and none can have ſo 
ittle judgment, as to think that there is nothing but Fancy which puts 
a difference between a well digeſted Diſcourſe, and a confus d heap of 
Thoughts ;/ or between an exact Beauty, and the Picture of Deformity; 
or the moſt raviſhing Mufick, and the noiſe of a pair of Tongs. So 
that the Extremes muſt be allow'd to be really different from. one ano- 
ther, what difference ſoever there be in Perſons Fancies, as to what lies 
between; and yet as to them, when the Idea of the thing it ſelf is agreed 
upon, then the nearer any approach to it, the more it hath of the reality, 
* * | and 
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and the farther off, it doth ſo much more depend upon Fancy, 
But, faith he, in our Objects of Senſe we imagin the Qualities to be 
real things without us, whereas they are only the different impreſſions 
made upon our Senſes, and ſo convey'd to our Imaginations. And is this 
an Argument that there is no real difference between Bitter and Sweet, 
Savory and Unſavory, or that all Sounds are alike Or that becauſe 
ſome have fancied the Muſick of the Spheres, therefore there is no ſuch 
thing as Harmony? But ſuch kind of arguing deſerves no farther con- 
ſideration. 8 | 5 
I now come to the ſecond Hypotheſis, which tends towards Atheiſm, 
and that is of thoſe who attribute too much to the Mechanical Powers of 
matter and motion. It cannot be denied by any ingenuous Man, that in 
our Age a great improvement hath been made in Natural and Experi- 
. mental Philoſophy, But there 1s a great difference to be made between 
thoſe who have proceeded in the way of Experiments, which dogreat ſervice 
as they go, and ſuch as have form'd Mechanical Theories of the Syſtem 
of the Univerſe ; and have undertaken to give. an Account how the 
World was fram'd, and what the immediate Cauſes. are of thoſe things 


Which appear in the World. I do not go about to diſpute, whether ma- 
ny things are not better reſolv'd. by the New than by the Old Philoſophy ; 


L am not concern'd in the Doctrines of 3 Fuga vacui, Occult 
Qualities, Intentional Species, and ſuch like: And I confeſs, that the 
Particular Hiſtories and Experiments relating to things of Nature, as 
to the Bodies of Animals, the Vegetation of Plants, and Particular 
Qualities, tend much more to the true knowledg of Nature, than 
the mere nice and dry general Speculatioris about Forms and Qualities - 
which have been handled in ſuch a manner, that they have been like 
ſome of Ariſtorle's Books, ſet forth, but not to be be, If therefore 
ſeveral Qualities of Bodies be explain d mechanically, i. e. by virtue of 
the known Affections of Matter, vis. Size, Figure, Motion, &c. and 
that new ones can be produc'd by changing the Texture or Motion, or 
ſome other Mechanical Affection of Matter; it is far from my deſign 
to oppoſe them, or any ſuch Diſcourſes, which tend only to give us 


more light into the Occult Nature (tho not Qualities) of things. For 


to ſay, that Things proceed from Occult Qualities, is in other words 


to ſay, that they come from we know not what; and none can take 


that for a good Anſwer from one that pretends to give the reaſon of a 
thing. | 


in the Otjefts which make impreſſions upon 9 with a different Mo- 
tion, 
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tion, Figure and Size; from whence ariſe our different Senſations, and 
our Apprehenſions of different ſenſible Qualities in things. (6.) That 

a Coalition of the ſmaller Particles of Matter into one Body, there 
are different Subſtances in the World of diſtin Denominations; but 
by a change of Texture or Motion, or other Properties of Matter, that 
compound Body may be put into a different ſtate, which may be called 
its Alteration or Corruption; and if the change be ſo made as to of- 
fend our Senſes, it is then called Pucrefaction. (7. ) That there may be 
an incomprehenſible variety in the Coalition and Texture of the mi- 
nute Particles of Matter, which may be ſo different from each other, as 
to be thought to be endued with diſtinct Qualities. As the 24 Letters 
make up an inconceivable number of words by the different placing of 
them. 5 6 | 

But when I have allow'd theſe, I can by no means agree 1. That 

there are no other Qualities in Bodies, but what relate to our Senſes. 
It's true we could not be ſenſible of Heat and Cold, but from the im- 
preſſions made on our Senſes : but ſuppoſing we were not ſenſible of the 
different agitation of Particles without us; it doth not at all follow, that 
there is not a real Alteration in the objects themſelves, as that the Five 


doth not burn, if we do not feel the heat of it; and why that diſpoſi- 
tion in Matter, which is apt to produce ſuch a ſenſe in us, may not be 


called an inherent Quality, is not fo eaſy to apprehend. But if there 


be ſuch a real difference in Bodies, as that one will make ſuch an im- 


preſſion on our Senſes, and another will not, we cannot in reaſon ſay 
that there is no Quality in things, but that it wholly depends on our 
Apprehenſion. It is granted, That Snow hath a greater diſpoſition to re- 
flef light outwards, than a Coal or Soot, when the Sun ſhines upon all three, 


Now why this diſpoſition ſhould be called a diſtinct Quality from what 
is in the other two, ſeems to me a Diſpute of no conſequence. So, if 


an Eccho be nothing but the cavity of a place, whereby it is diſpos'd to 
reflect the ſound back to the place from whence it came, altho' it muſt 


not be called the Quality of the place which makes the Eccho ; yet it 
cannot be denied to be the peculiar Figure and Diſpoſition of the parts 
which make it. So that, if Men will allow ſuch inherent Diſpoſitions 


in things to produce what we call OQralities in us, the difference will 


Sydenham 


de Hydrope 


p. 160. 


not be found worth the diſputing. And I have wonder'd Perſons of 
Judgment and ſkill in theſe matters lay ſo much weight upon it, as tho? 
the Quality muſt be ſaid to be only in us, when it is confeſs'd to ariſe 
from a different Diſpoſition in the parts without us. 

2. That there are no other Qualities in Bodies, but ſuch as an ac- 
count may be given of by the foregoing Principles: For I do not find 
it poſſible for any Perſon by virtue of theſe Principles to give an account 
either of the make or compoſition of the Bodies of Animals, or of the 
diſpoſition and relation of the inward Parts, or of the inſtruments of Na- 
ture for preſervation of the Individual or Species; or of the Diſeaſes 
they are ſubje& to, or of the proper methods of cure. And the more 
any Perſon ſearches into all the Mechanical attempts of this kind, the 
more unfatisfy*d he will find himfelf about them; and will fee reaſon 
to conclude, as a Learned Phyſician hath done, That we may know enough 
for our general direction what to do, but that the ſecret Cauſes are ſo hid- 
den from us, as we have reaſon to admire the Supreme Artificer in what we 
know, and to adore him in what we do not. 


3 Theſe 
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Theſe things being premis d, J come to the main point, which is, 
Whether Matter being put into motion, can in a Mechanical man- 

ner produce that frame of the Univerſe which we fee, and the ſe- 
_ things which are in the Heavens, and in this Globe of Earth and 

To make this Matter as clear as we can, we muſt firſt conſider the Ge- 

neral Principles; and then proceed to the Account given of the ſeveral 

| Phenomena, as they are commonly called. 

I begin with the General Principles, which are theſe;  .. | 
. That the Matter of the Univerſe is one and the ſame extended Sub- I. 
ſtance ; and that all the properties we clearly perceive in it, are, that it Princip. 
is diviſible and capable of motion in its parte. [7.23 
That this matter is without bounds, and that the Idea of Extenſion is II. 
the ſame with that of Corporeal Subſtances N. 21. 
That it is capable of diviſion into ſo many parts, as we cannot com- III. 
prehend the utmoſt bounds of its diviſibility. yx. M. 34. 
That God alone is the firſt and univerſal Cauſe of the motion of IV. 
matter, which continues the ſame in the whole, altho it vary in the ſe- N. 36. 
veral parts. | 7 | I „ 

That there are certain Laws of motion, whereof theſe are the chief: V. 
1. That every part continues in the ſtate it was in, unlefs mov'd by x. 35. 
an External Cauſe. OE er 

2. That all motion of it ſelf is in a right Line, but by other Bo- x. 39. 

dies it becomes oblique, and all matter being in motion it becomes cir- 
cular, . ; : 333 . 

3. That when two Bodies meet, the weaker loſes not its motion, but N. 40. 
changes its tendency, and the ſtronger loſes ſo much as it gives to the 
weaker, _- | 8 1 

That the parts of matter were at firſt divided into many parcels of an VI. 
equal and indifferent ſize, and had among them all that motion which Princip. 
is now in the World. | EE. ES. 

That theſe Particles of matter could not at firſt be ſpherical, becauſe VII. 
then there muſt be a void ſpace between them, but by force of motion N. 48. 
and natural attrition they became fo. x | is 

That thoſe leſſer Particles which came off from the Angles of the VIII. 
bigger, fill up all the empty ſpaces between them, and have a quicker R. 45, &. 
motion, 

That beſides theſe, there are ſome Particles which are large and flower IX. 
than the reſt, being full of Angles, and ſo more apt to ſtick to one another, N. 88. 
which by reaſon of their paſſage thro the triangular ſpaces between the 
globular Particles become wreathed. | 3 

And theſe are the three Elements out of which he ſuppoſes all Bodies 
to be made; and accordingly the Ingenious Author hath framed 2 Sy- 
from of the Univerſe with great Art and appearance of Reaſon ; but at 

ometimes he is content to let it paſs as a bare Hypothe/is, agreeing with part. Ir 

the Phenomena of the World; but withal he ſaith, That he makes uſe of no "+ 44. 
Principles but ſuch as are moſt evident, and deduces nothing from them but 
by Mathematical Conſequences. And in an Epiſile to Merſennus, to whom . 43, 44. 
he opened his Mind more freely, he ſaith, That he ſhould think he knew 
nothing in Phyſicks, if he could only tell how things might be, if be could xg. 7. 11. 
not demonſtrate that they could be no otherwiſe. But to another Perſon Er. z7. 
he calls it his Romance of the World; which he confeſſes he was very well b. 103: 
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But ſo have not others been, who have taken great pains both in Phi- 
loſophy and Mathematics; and altho they cannot deny this Hypotheſis 
to be very confiſtent and well put together, yet they will by no means 
allow it to be a true and ſatisfactory account of the Natime and Formation 
of the World. But it is not my buſineſs to lay together the Object ions 
of others againſt the Carteſian Hypotheſis, but to ſhew the tendency of it 
to Atheiſin in theſe two Points. i: 
1. In ſetting up a Notion of Matter, or Corporeal Subſtance independent 
upon the Power of GoD. | 5 ; 
2. In undertaking to give an Account of the Phenomena of the Univerſe 
from the Mechanical Laws of motion without a particular Providence. 
As to the former; His firſt Principle is, That Matter is one and the 
ſame thro the Univerſe :, and is every where known by its eſſential property, 
Princiy. which is Extenſion : and therein he places he Eſſence of a Corporeal 
Part. 2: Subſtance;, (as will preſently appear.) If then the very Eſſence of Mal- 
ter be independent upon God's Power, ſo that he can neither create nor 
annihilate it, what becomes of the Creation of the World according to 
this Hypotheſis £ | 1 
Du Hamel Some object againſt his Notion of Matter, and ſay, that he hath con- 
- _—_ founded Mathematical and Phyſical Bodies with one another. For, ſay 
Philoſaph. they, the ſtrength of his whole Hypotheſis depends upon the ſuppoſiti- 
ee on that Matter is nothing but Extenſion, and therefore there can be no Va- 
„ Fetitt . . . . 
Diſſert. de cuity, becauſe all Space is extended, and therefore Marter is Infinite, or 
Principis as he calls it Indefinite; but ſo, as he poſitively ſaith, that the Idea of 
_ ary Space is the ſame with that of Corporeal Subſtance, and that we can con- 
Philoſoph. ceive nothing in it but Extenſion, Which they ſay, is true, if we ſpeak 
* 8. of Mathematical Quantity, but not of Real and Phyſical. But, faith 
Furt. II. Des Cartes, Men may pretend to diſtinguiſh Corporeal Subſlance from Quan- 
"5 ity; but they utter that in words, which they cannot comprehend in their 
Minds, for either they mean nothing by Subſtance, or attribute a confus d 
motion of an Incorporeal Subſtance to a Corporeal, and leave the true Idea 
of Corporeal Subſtance to Extenſion, But this is very far from clearing 
this matter. For himfelf lays it as a fundamental Principle, That it is 
eapable of Diviſion into Parts, and was actually divided by Gop himſelf. - 
Now I deſire to know what that was which was ſo divided? It muſt be 
Something; and that not an Incorporeal, but. a Corporeal Subſtance: not 
pure Extenſion, but a Body that was extended; and of which the Sub- 
ſtantial parts of the Univerſe are compos d. Nay, his whole Hypothæſis 
Part. 3, depends upon the actual Diviſion of Matter into Parts that are equal, or 
45 wery near it; without which his three Elements could not be made; 
which ariſe from the Motion and mutual attrition of thoſe Particles; and 
et he affirms in the Concluſion of the 2d Part of his Principles, That 
pt. Il. he owns no other Corporeal Matter, but ſuch as Geometricians call Quan- 
" 64 tity, and is the thing which their Demonſtrations are converſant about. 
But is there no difference between Geometrical and Phyfical Quantity? It's 
true that in Mathematical Quantity there is nothing but Extenſion ; 
but doth it therefore follow, that there is nothing more in a Real and 
Phyſical Body? How can we imagin that Gop ſhould create mere Ex- 
tenſion in the World ; and that out of that all the Bodies in the Uni- 
verſe are fram'd? Nay, upon Des Cartes his Principles it is impoſſible 
that Matter ſhould either be created or annihilated, For according 
to him, the Idea of Matter and Extenſion are the ſame; but he ſaith 
Politively, tbat the Idea of Extenſion and Space are the ſame ; —_— 
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if Space can neither be created nor annihilated, neither can Matter. 
And it ſeem'd ſtrange to me, that a Perſon ſo ſagacious, ſhould not lay 
theſe things better together; but his Mathematical Notions ran ſo muc 

in his Mind, that his endeavor to accommodate them to the nature of 
things, was that which led him into ſuch inextricable difficulties. It is 


well obſervd by Monſ. Du Hamel, that the great miſtakes in Natural De Conſerſi 
Philoſophy have riſen from Mens applying their former Notions to it; thus, edn 
faith he, the common Philoſophers confounded Natural things with Meta- l. I. c. 9. 
phyſical ſpeculations : on the other ſide, Des Cartes being à great Mathema- 8. 


zician, endeavor d to reduce Nature to Geometry, and ſo conſider d nothing in 


Body but Extenſion. Extenſion, faith he, which conſtirutes Space, is the Part. 2. 
ſame which conſtitutes Bodies; but we conſider it more particularly in Bo- e. 


dies, and more generally in Space, which is not chang d, as the bther is. 
But 1s there then nothing to make a Body, but mere Extenſion? I mean 
not a Mathematical, but a real Phyſical 2 

of a Body, we may caſt off other Qualities, as Hardneſs, Color, Gravity, 
Heat and Cold, and yet a Body remains; to which then nothing belongs 
but Extenſion, which is common to Body and Space. This is not ſo deep 
reaſoning, as might have been expected from ſo great a Maſter of it. 
For altho' the particular Qualities may be caſt off, yet the Capacity of 
them can no more than Extenſion; as is plain in Figure and Size, as well 
as Hardneſs, &c. any one particular Figure and Size may be abſtrated 
from Body, but it is 5 rn to conceive a Body, but it muſt be ca- 
pable of one or other. Beſides, all this proves no more but that Exten- 
ion is the Inſeparable Property of Body. And what then? Muſt the 
whole Eſſence of a Body conſiſt in one inſeparable Property? But this 
.is all the Idea we have of Body. Then I ſay, our Ideas of things are 
ſhort and imperfe&, and there is no forming Worlds upon ſuch Ideas. 
And this was the fundamental miſtake of Des Cartes. He lays this 


dy. No, ſaith he, in the Idea N. it. 


down as his ground of certainty; or that we cannot take falſbood for Frinip. 


truth, if we only give aſſent to ſuch things as we clearly and diſtinly per- 
ceive; Then he goes on, that the things which fall under our perception, 


P. I. n. 43. 


are either things and their Properties, or eternal Truths. Of things, the N. 48. 


moſt general are Subſlance, Duration, Order, Number and ſuch like, which 
extend to all kinds of things. And he faith, they may all be comprebended 
under thoſe two: Of Intellectual or Thinking Subſtances ; or of Material, 
z. e. of Bodily and Extended Subſtances. Thus far all is clear and di- 


ſtinct. Then, as to the Notion of Subſtance, lie ſaith, By that we can N. sr. 


underſtand nothing but a thing which ſo exiſts, as to need nothing elſe to 

ſupport it. There is but one Subſtance in the World which needs no 72 
port, and that is Gop. All created Subſtances needs his ſupport, and the N. ga. 
Notion of them is, that they are things which only ſtand in need of GoD's 
concourſe to ſupport them, Hitherto we find nothing to ſtick at. But 
how come we to have an Idea of created Subſlances * Not from the bare 
Exiſtence, for that doth not affect us: but it muſt be from ſome Properties, 
Attributes or Qualities ,, becauſe Nothing can be attributed to Nothing. 
From whence we conclude from any Real Attribute, that there muſt be a 
thing or Subſtance to which it belongs. All this ene very well ſtill; 
only we muſt take notice, that all Properties do aſſure us of a Real Sub- 
ance under them: Which is very true, relating to PHial Bodies. 
But it is poſſible he may from hence aim at proving, That thete muſt be 
a Corporeal Subſtance in Imaginary Space, becanſe there is an Extenſion 
there, and nothing cannot be attributed to nothing; therefore there _ 
1 * 
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be a Real Body there. But I think it may be truly anſwer'd, That the 
Extenſion is no more real than the Space 1s, and implies no more hut a 
Capacity of having Bodies which it had not; that is, that Gop might 
create Bodies beyond this World; and if he did fo, then there would be 
a real Extenſion ; but as we conceive it, the 3 Space is no more 
but a Poſſibility for Bodies exiſting out of the compaſs of this Univerſe. 
And therefore I deny this to be any real Extenſion; and that it can 
be no Real Subſtance, becauſe Des Cartes himſelf, but juſt before, own- 
ed that a created Subſtance was that which ſtood in need of GOD to ſup- 
port it, Now is it poſſible to imagin that Space needs 2 Divine, Con- 
courſe 2 Therefore he muſt diſtinguiſh it from Subſtance: or elſe he 
muſt affirm it to be an uncreated Subſtance ; which overthrows his di- 
ſtinction here between Created and Uncreated Subſtances, As to his 
Maxim, that nothing can have no properties, it certainly relates to Sub- 
ance, and not to a mere Space; which by the common ſenſe of Man- 
kind muſt be diſtinguiſh'd from Bodily Subſtance ; and there can be no 
greater prejudice to Philoſophy, than to go againſt that. Now let us 

N. 53 proceed. From every Attribute a Subſtance is known; but there is one 

chief Property which conſtitutes the Eſſence and Nature, to which the reſt 
are referr'd. So, faith he, Extenſion makes the Nature of a Corporeal 
Subſtance, and Cogitation of a Thinking Subſtance. For every thing which 
we atiribute to Body, ſuppoſes Extenſion, which is only the Mod: of the 
thing extended; as all things attributed to our Minds, are different Modes 

N. 54 of thinking. And thus we come to two clear and diſtinct Notions or Ideas : 
one of a Thinking Subſtance, and the other of a Corporeal ; if we diſtin- 

guiſh between the Attributes of thinking and Extenſion. After this he 

N. 63. faith, That Cogitation and Extenſion may be conſider d, as conſtituting the 

Natures of a Thinking and Corporeal Subſtance ;, and ſo their clear Ideas 
are, a Subſtance which thinks, and a Subſtance which is extended: but 
then theſe Properties, he ſaith, may be conſider'd likewiſe only as Modes 

. 64 belonging to thoſe Subſtances; and ſo they make a diſtin Idea of them- 

ſelves, not without the Subſtances, but as Modes belonging to them. 

Thus I have carefully laid down his own Notions about theſe mat- 
ters. And now ariſes the main difficulty; viz. how upon theſe grounds 
the Idea of Space, and of Corporeal Subſtance ſhould be the ſame 8 All 

Part. 2. that I can can find is, that Extenſion is really Corporeal Nature, altho 

M9 it be call'd an Accident. But did not himſelf diſtinguiſh it as a Mode of 

Matter, and as a Subſtance extended? And was not this look'd on as 
ſuch a Property of Matter, as Thinking is of a Mind? But can any Man 
ſay, that Thinking by it ſelf is an Intellectual Subſtance ; how then can 
Extenſion by it ſelf be a Corporeal Subſtance? And yet, if it be not, as 
I can ſee no reaſon from his own grounds why it ſhould be; then his 
Suppoſition of the Infiniteneſs of Matter, of the Plenarty of the World, 
and the circular motion of bis Particles of Matter, on which his whole 
Hypotheſis depends, comes to nothing. And what a ſtrange foundation 
is Des Cartes his World built upon? I could hardly believe that fo 
thinking a Man ſhould not difcern the Weakneſs of his own Grounds. 
But inſtead of that, it is plain that he laid great weight upon it: For 
when a learned Man of our own, and then a great admirer of him, ob- 

Epiſt: Des jected to him, that he extended the notion of Corporeal matter too far; 

r g. but he thought it of no great conſequence to the main of his Principles; 

Ep. 56. Des Cartes takes him up ſmartly for it, for he ſaith, he book'd on it, as 

one of the chief and moſt certain Principles of his Philoſophy. And in the 
1 | 5 Fragment 
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Fragment of his laſt Anſwer, which he livd not to finiſh; he perſiſtd 
in his Opinion, That the empty Space was a real Body, becauſe nothing El. 53- 
can have no properties. But there is a difference between Real Properties 

and Imaginary; if there be any Bodies in that Space, there will he Ex- 
tenſion, Diſtance, &c. but it is a very unconceivable thing that one of 

his judgment ſhould ſo much contend to the laſt, That there was 

a difference of parts in ſuch a ſpace, where there was nothing but 
ſpace.. i. e. That there muſt be ſomething, where there is nothing. 

And therefore Bernier obſerves, That thoſe who confound Space and Bernier 4- 
Body, run themſelves into ſtrange abſurdities by @ Corporeal Subſtance to hs he 
fill all poſſible Jpace, or rather to be ſpace it ſelf; and that Gop cannot 75. I. p. 25; 
anmbilate the leaſt part of it, And he concludes it to be neither Sub- 

ftance nor Accident, but a mere Capacity. And it was not an improbable 
Conjecture of that Learned Perſon who wrote to Des Cartes upon this 
Argument, that this Doctrine of his, as he explain'd it, laid the foun- H. Mori 
dation of Spinoza's opinion of the Infinite extent and power of matter; , i. 
but I cannot think that Des Cartes himſelf intended it ſo, however the p. 242. 
other underſtood it. And it is great pity one of ſo clear a Capacity in 
other things, ſhould ſo ſtifly adhere to ſo uhreaſonable an Opinion. 

And yet we find his Diſciples go on to defend him in this Matter. For - 
when Monſ. Huet had objected, That Des Cartes had made Extenſion, Cen/ur. 
wohich was an Accident, to be a Subſtance, Monſ. Regis anſwers, That cane. ls. 
be confounded Extenſion which was of the eſſence of Body, with the Ex- Regis Re. 
tenſion which belonged to Quantity; inc the one is conſidered in it _—_ 5 
ſelf, and the other with reſpect to Magnitude, But let it be conſider'd ch. J. arr. 
how he pleaſes, it is ſtill but a Mode belonging to a Subſtance, and “ ?- 285. 
not the Subſtance it ſelf. However, he refers us to his Book of Phyſica 
for the clearing of this Matter. And there we find indeed, that he 
diſtinguiſhes three ſorts of Bodies, Phyſical, Mechanical, and Mat hema- La Phyſiq. 
rical. A Phyſical Body is one compos d 7 many inſenſible parts in its due 32 : 
order and figure, from whence reſult the Phyſical properties. A Mechanical © * 
Body is one compos'd of groſs and ſenſible parts, which by their figure and 
ſituation are proper for particular motions. A Mathematical Body is a Bo- 
dy conſider d with its proper extenſion under a regular figure, as a Cube 
or a Cylinder. But this doth not thew that Des Cartes did not confound 
a Mathematical and Phyſical Body: For it is an eaſy thing to find out 
diſtinctions to avoid a difficulty; but then they ought to be agreeable 
to the general ſenſe of thoſe Terms. But here a Mathematical Body is 
contin'd to Regular Figures; whereas the general notion of it is ſuch a 
Body as Des Cartes himſelf means, when he calls it, Geometrical Quan- 
 Tity, ſuch as is the object of Mathematical Demonſtrations: i. e. of any 
kind of Figures abſtra& from Phyſical Bodies; and his, he faith, is that 
matter he treated of. And to ſuch a Body Extenſion alone belongs, and 
to none elſe, either Phyſical or Mechanical. 

Here then lies the difficulty as to Des Cartes his Principles : he con- 
ſiders Matter Geomerrically, i. e. Abſtractedly, with reſpe& to bare Ex- 
tenſion, and yet ſuppoſes the effects of Phyſical Bodies; ſuch as Diviſion | 
| of parts of matter one from another, and a motion of thoſe parts in order 
to the compoſition of things. But Mathematical Extenſion is capable of 
no Diviſion but in the Mind; for no Man imagins the Earth really di- 
vided by the Parallels and Meridians, &c. and the Diviſion, of the parts 
of an empty ſpace is nothing but a Mathematical Diviſion, which _— | 

| nothing 
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nothing really in that ſpace, but a mere act of the Mind in conceiving 
the diſtance between the ſeveral parts of it. | 


Prin. Part. But Des Cartes proves it impoſlible there ſhould be a vacuum in N- 
. ture, becauſe the extenſion of Space and Body are all one. But may not 


aux Reflex. 


Gop anmbilate that Air which is between the ſides of a Veſſel,” and 
would there not be a Yacuum between? No; he faith, It is impoſſible 
to conceive ſuch a Cavity wwithout Extenſion, or ſuch an Extenſion without 
Matter; and if the middle ſubſtance were annihilated, the ſides muſt come 
together, becauſe there wauld be nothing between. By which we ſee, 
that this Notion of the Identity of Extenſion and Corporeal Subſtance 
had ſunk ſo deep into his Mind, that he makes Annihilation of the Sub- 
ſtance of Matter impoſlible to Divine Power : for there can be no ſuch 
Vacuity, but there muſt remain Extenſion, and conſequently 4 Corporeal 
Subſtance. This hath been objected to the followers of Des Cartes, and 
lately by Du Hamel, in his Cenſure of Regis his Carteſian Philoſophy ;, 
and 1t 1s worth the while to ſee what anſwer he makes to it. He faith, 
That his objection about the Annihilation of the Air between the Heaven 
and Earth, can be of no force to prove a Vacuum ;, becauſe if there be no 
ſpace, they muſt touch one another; and if they do not, there muſt be ſpace, 
and conſequently a Corporeal Subſtance. But ſaith Du Hamel, may not 
Gop by the ſame power by which he preſerves the Bodies between 
Heaven and Earth, deſtroy them, and then there muſt be a Vacuum > 
He anſwers plainly, That an Annihilation of the ſubſtance of matter is 
impoſſible, even to the power of GoD; becauſe his Will is immutable. 
He grants that GoD may 2 the Air, and all other Bodies as to their 
Form, or preſent Modification; but he cannot deſtroy their Matter, i. e. their 
Extenſion, which is a true ſubſtance, and ſubſtances are indefectible. Where 
we plainly ſee that the Carre/ſians aſſert the neceſſary Exiſtence of Mat- 
ter, and that it is not in the power of Gop to deſtroy it; and whatever 
they may talk of the Will of Gop, they deny any power to exerciſe it 
with reſpe& to Matter. | | 

But Du Hamel proceeds. How can thoſe Bodies touch one another, 
when Gop can create another Body between? No, faith Regis, That 
fill ſuppoſes a ſpace between; and if there be a ſpare, there muſt be a bo- 
dy, and ſo 4 vacuum is a repugnancy in it ſelf, But this Space, faith Du 
Hamel, is nothing but imaginary, a fiction of the Mind, and there is 
no arguing from thence to the Nature of things. Regis replies, that 
their Ideas depend on the objective realities of things; and that the 
Idea of ſpace or extenſion is one of their primitive Ideas; and that it re- 
preſents ſubſtance, and all ſubſlance is incorruptible. Still we ſee the ne- 
ceſſary exiſtence of Matter is look d on by them as a fundamental Prin- 
ciple, and depending on primitive Ideas. 

Monſ. Bernier puts the caſe of Air being annihilated between two 
walls; and he deſires to know of the Carteſians, whether theſe two walls 
will come together or not? They ſay, They muſt, if there be nothing 
between. True, faith he, there is nothing Corporeal, or that touches 
our Senſes, no Subſtance or Accidents ; but there is a true diſtance re- 
maining. Suppoſe a Chamber 20 foot long, 15 foot broad, and 10 foot 
high ; and theſe dimenſions to be meaſured, and one wall 20 foot di- 
Fant from the other: it cannot be ſaid that it is the Air that makes the 
diſtance between them; how then comes this diſtance to be quite loſt, 
if the Air be deſtroy d? They have no anſwer, he faith, but to fay, It 
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is an impoſſible Suppoſition ; and they will rather deny Gop's Omnipo- 
tency in annihilating the Air, than let go their Opinion. Mon, Regis Res. Phy. 
in his Phy/icks takes notice of Bernier's Doubts, and in anſwer to them he _ - > 
reſolves it at laſt into this, That it is impoſſible there ſhould be an Annihi- | 
lation, ſo as to make a Vacuum; becauſe Subſtances cannot ceaſe not from 
the Nature of things, but from the imniutableWill of Gop. And after all 
pon Objections, here they ſtick, and ſeem reſolvd to maintain, that 

tenſion and Matter are the fame. 3 

Even Monſ. Rohault himſelf, altho' in ſome things he ſaw it neceſ- Rohault, 

ceſſary to leave Des Cartes, yet in this he perſiſts, That the Eſſence f . 
Matter conſiſts in Extenſion, and that Space and Matter are the ſame ;, andn. g. 8 
therefore a Vacuum is impoſſible. And to the Objection about the Walls 
of a Chamber ſtanding, when the Air is annihilated; he avoids anſwer- 
ing as to God's Omnipotency ;, but, he faith, according to our Underſtand-C.s. 1, 2,3. 
ing the Walls muſt come together. And to that about the Wall's diſtance 
not depending on the Air, he anſwers, That the Being of the Walls does 
not depend upon the Air within, but the ſtate or diſpoſition of them 
doth upon the Extenſion between them. Which he ſuppoſes impoſlible 
to be taken away, and that the Subſtance of Matter hath a neceſſary 
Exiſtence. 4 . | 

The ſubſtance of this Argument comes to this. Des Cartes makes all 
the matter of the World to be one and the ſame : but he aſſerts the Eſſence 
of Matter to be Extenſion ;, and that Extenſion can neither be created nor 
annihilated : and therefore it is impoſſible upon his Principles, to make 
out the dependence of Matter upon an infinite Creator. If it be ſaid, . 
that Des Cartes expreſly ſaith, That it ſeemed manifeſt to him that there prin. P. Ii 
is no other General Cauſe which created Matter with Motion and Reſt but u. 36. 
God; and that in the Fragment of his laſt Anſwer to Dr. H. M. he faith, 
That if Matter were left to it ſelf, it would not move; but that it was Epiſt. Ta 1, 
firſt moved by Gop © I anſwer, That according to his Principles the Sub- e. 93. 
ſtance of Matter muſt be before, becauſe there muſt be Space ; and Space 
and Matter are the ſame. And I can ſee no poſlible way of cleating him, 
but by ſaying, that he held two ſorts of Matter; one part is Phyſical 
Matter, which Gop gave motion to at firſt when he created it, and out 
of which the World was fram'd ; and the other Mathematical, which 
confiſts in mere Extenſion : but how to reconcile theſe two to his aſſert- 
ing One and the ſame matter in the World, is a thing above my Under- 
ſtanding. | | | 

The next thing to be conſider'd, is Des Cartes his undertaking to give II. 
an account of the Phenomena of the Univerſe from the Mechanical Laws 
of Motion, without a particular Providence. We are told by ſome, who 
have been very —_— with * 1 ro of _ Age, aff FIR 
they deſpiſe the Epicurean Hypotheſis of the World's being mage by 4 for- l. "pe 
paſs ms FA Atoms, _— ys thing ;, and bank Moſes his Ac- A 2. 
count more probable than that; (which is a great Favor indeed.) So that « 3. 
it is to little purpoſe now to ſpend time in ſhewing how precarious and 
unſatisfaftory the Principles of Epicurus were, who ſuppos'd Motion in 
Matter, without the leaſt ground for it; but Des Cartes was a Man of 
too great ſenſe and judgment to commit ſuch Blunders as Epicurus was 
guilty of (whom one of his ſharpeſt Adverſaries allows to have been 
of a great and ſearching Wit, well ſkilled in Geometry, to which he ended. Huet. cen. 
vor d to reduce en, Philoſophy, ( altho be fail d in bis Attempt;) That? * — 2 
be bad a faculty of expreſſing his Mind IP in few words above any 


either 
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either antient or modern Writer.) Therefore it will be neceſſary to con- 
ſider what Des Cartes yields, that we may not miſtake or miſrepreſent 
his deſign. 755 - ET _ 755 - 
1. He grants, that Gop did at firſt create Matter, which was capable 
of Reſt or Motion. TE | 1 
2. That Matter left to it ſelf would be without any motion; and 
therefore the firſt Motion was from G. | , 
3. That Gop by his ordinary Providence doth preſerve as much Mo- 
tion in the World, as was given at firſt. F 
4. That we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe any other alteration in the ordi- 
nary courſe of things, according to the Laws of Motion, than what we 
are certain of by Experience or Revelation. 5 
And now the main point is, Whether Matter being thus put into mo- 
tion, can produce the Phenomena of the World, without any farther in- 
terpoſition of Providence, than only to preſerve the motion of matter 2 * 
For which we muſt conſider, That he doth not give a ſatisfactory account, 
I. of the Nature and Laws of Motion; nor 2. of the Phenomena of the 
Univerſe. 5 | „ | : 
As to the former, I ſhalFinquire into his Notion of Motion, and then 
of the Laws of it. | „ : 
(1.) He aſſerts, That Motion, according to his Principles, is barely 
Mode of Matter, without any inward Principle of Motion. For Motion, 
he ſaith, is the change of the ſituation of Bodies, with reſpect to one ano- 
ther, or a removing a Body from the vicinity 7 ſome Bodies to the neigh- 
bourhood of others; and he places it in ſuch 4 Tranſlation on purpoſe, that 
it may be underſtood to be only a Mode of the Matter moved, as Figure 
is of a thing figured. But it is not ſo eaſy to underſtand that Motion, 
which imports an Action, ſhould be only 2 Mode of the Matter moved, as 
it is that Figure belongs only to the thing figured. For it is not poſſible 
for the Figure to be any where elſe, but in that Body which hath it; 
but it is poſſible to apprehend Motion to come either from an external 
Agent, or an internal Principle; and ſo it is not a mere mode of the 
thing moved. But when the whole weight is laid upon the Nature of 
Motion in this caſe, ſome greater evidence ought to have been given how 
Motion being once given to Matter, as a Mode of it, muſt always con- 
tinue, when the reſiſtence of Bodies doth certainly weaken it ſo as to need 
a new force to repair it. For either all motion of matter muſt be by a 
violent impulſe, without regard to the different force or magnitude of 
things (which is to overthrow the due Laws of Motion; ) or elſe there 
muſt be a proportion in the force of the mover to the reſiſtence of the Bo- 
dy moved: and if there be a regard to that proportion (or elſe the 
ſmalleſt Body might move the greateſt) then there muſt be a reſiſtence 
in that Body which is moved: But every reſiſtence gives a check to the 
motion of that Body which moved it, and every check leſſens the im- 
pulſe; and ſo from a gradual reſiſtence there muſt come a gradual de- 
cay, till at laſt all motion muſt ceaſe ; as it is in all Machines, whoſe 
motion depends upon external force. Des Cartes indeed ſaith, That what- 
ever Motion is loſt by one Body is communicated to the next, and ſo the firſt 
mation is ſtill preſerved. But it is hardly poſſible to make it appear, that 
Motion is not ſo much weakned by reſiſtence, but that it can preſerve it 
ſelf in a degree of motion proportionable to that which is not communi- 
cated to another. For the frequency of impulſe leſſens the power of re- 
fletion ; and it appears in Light, and Sounds, and other things, that 
: | 
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whatever is reflected grows weaker. So that reſiſtence muſt gradually 
weaken motion. And in the Motion of Projefed Bodies, Des Cartes him- Pert, Ii. 
ſelf grants, That the Motion continues till it be binder'd by the reſiſlence it © 3 
meets with ; and he faith, It is manifeſt that the Motion is retarded by 

the Air, and other ambient Fluids, and fo it cannot continue long. But is 
that an Argument that Bodies do continue motion till they be binder'd, and 

that Motion is only 4 Mode of the Body mov? Whatever Mode it is, it 


comes from the force of the immediate Agent, and not from the motion 


at firſt given to Matter; and here we ſee the reſiſtence it meets with, 
ſoon gives a ſtop to it. Therefore it ſeems unconceivable that all the 
Motion in the World, conſidering the continual reſiſtence of Bodies, 
ſhould be the ſame mode of Matter, which was at firſt given to it. And 
as to his definition of Motion, ſome have undertaken to demonſtrate it E. uni 
to be falſe, by ſhewing how one Body may come nearer to another, with- nic 
£4 3 e -; „ ; etaphyſ. 
out changing the ſituation of the parts next adjoining to it; and that Part. I. c. j. 
there is no ſuch reciprocal motion as he aſſerts, altho' there be a recipro- 
cal change of ſituation, which is unavoiable. But Monſ. Rohault ſaith , Rohault. 
That Motion is to be taken with reſpect to the next, and not to any remote 07: Fobe: 
Bodies. However Monſ. Regis thought fit to quit that definition of Des regis Rc. 
Cartes for another, which Du Hamel faith is not at all better; but he jove ar 
thought it neceſſary to take in rhe efficient Cauſe of Motion, which makes — 
it not to be a mere mode of the matter moved. And but for the Autho- A. Du Ha- 
rity of Mathematicians and Philoſophers, it would be thought ridiculous * 
for a thing not to be ſaid to be moved, becauſe it doth not change the ſitua- 
tion as to the next Bodies about it; as that the Kernel of a Nut is not 
moved, becauſe it is thrown with the Shell upon it; or that the Wine 
is not moved in a Ship at Sea, becauſe it keeps within the Veſſel. So, 
if the Earth be carry d about with the force of the Vortex wherein it is, 
tis as certainly moved as a Pendulum is with the motion of the Ship, al- 
tho? it hath a proper motion of its own. 3 

But Des Cartes undertakes to give an account of the Proportion of the Des cartes 
4 2 . . - Prin. Part. 
ancreaſe and leſſening of motion, upon the meeting of two hard Bodies, j;.,. 43; 
and he lays down ſeven Rules to determin it; but it falls out very unhap- &. 
pily, that / of them are deny'd to be true, and that the firſt doth not 
anſwer the end it was brought for. This was a bold charge on ſo great a 
Mathematician; but all that Regis faith in anſwer to it is, That he did repaiſe, 
not undertake to defend all Des Cartes his Rules of motion, becauſe they de. H. 
did not appear to him exact enough. But if the Particular Rules of mo—- 
tion be no better fix'd nor underſtood, how come they to be ſo certain, 
that the ſame quantity of motion 1s ſtill preſerv'd in the World > For 
that Des Cartes hath recourſe to the immutable Will of GoD which hath Prin. Fart. 
determin'd it. No doubt if Gop hath determin'd it, fo it muſt be. But ** *:36- 
from whence comes Des Cartes to know this to be the immutable Will of 
| Gor? What antecedent Reaſon is there to ſatisfy any Man's Mind, 
that Gop by bis immutable Will muſt keep up the ſame proportion of mo- 
tion in the World > Why may not Gop alter or ſuſpend the Laws of 
motion, as to the parts of matter, in what way or manner he thinks good? 
What repugnancy is there to the Divine Nature in ſo doing? So that 
theſe Arguments d priori (as they call them) have no kind of Evidence 
as to ſuch matters, which may be or not be, as Gop pleaſes. Beſides, 
what neceſſity was there that Motion muſt be only a Mode of Matter ? 
And that Mode to be preſerv'd by ſuch Laws of Motion, which are ſo 
very uncertain ? A very Skilful 9 Ingenious Philoſopher of 1 
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Mr. Boyle ſaith, That this Rule, which he ſaith is the moſt uſeful of all Des Cartes's, 
mn 2 4 is very metaphyſical, and not very cogent to him And he doth not ſee how 
of Man's it can be demonſtrated ;, and he queſtions whether it be agreeable to Expe- 
e rience. And he was a Perſon very favorable to Des Cartes, as far as he 
5. 41, 42. could, as appears on all occaſions in his Writings; but here we ſee he 
gives up his Fundamental Rule. Dr Hamel ſaith, The Argument from 
; Gop's Immutability is no. force, becauſe it holds not as to Extrinſecal 
— Afions. Regis, to defend this, runs into that Abſurdity to make Gop a2 
ions, part. neceſſary Agent, becauſe God's Will and his Eſſence are the ſame; which 
2. c. 13. overthrows all Religion in the Conſequence of it. 

Prin. Part, But Des Cartes himſelf excepts ſuch Mutations as are made in Matter, 
Il. n.36. þ evident Experience, er Divine Revelation. What is the meaning of 
this? Can that be an Immutable Will of Gop, which is contradicted by 
Evident Experience, and Divine Revelation? Or were theſe words only 
put in to avoid Cenſure? As the World was ſaid to be Indefinite, leſt 
he ſhould be charg'd with making the World Infinite; and the Definition 

of Motion was altered, to avoid Galileo's fate: But there is no diſſembling 
in this matter; if it be contradicted by Evident Experience, it can be no 
fix d and Immutable Rule; if it can be alter'd in caſe of Miracles, the Argu- 
ment from Gop's Immutability ſignifies nothing. For if it be no repugnancy 
to the Divine Nature to alter, or ſuſpend the Laws of Motion, as he ſees 
cauſe; then we can have no aſſurance as to GoD's Will any farther than 
. himſelf hath declar d it; and conſequently they muſt prove that Gop 
Rohault. hath manifeſted this to be his Will. But ſaith Rohault, It is unbecoming 
* -g o. Philoſophers on all occaſions to run to Miracles and Divine Power, Who 
puts them upon it? We uy certainly allow an ordinary courſe of Pro- 
vidence, as to Cauſes and Effects, without aſſerting theſe Notions of Des 
Cartes; but this is a pleaſant way of taking it for granted, that none but 

his Principles are fit for Philoſophers. | 
(II.) Come we now to examin his Catholick Laws of Motion + and of all 
things, thoſe ought to be very clear and certain, becauſe ſo much depends 
1 them; and yet I am afraid we ſhall hardly find one of them to 
0. Hah 

II. The firſt of them is, That every thing remains in the ſame ſtate it was 
in, unleſs it be changed by External Cauſes. From whence he concludes, 
That which is Mang. always continues to be moved; and that nothing tends 

to Reſt, which is contrary to the Laws of Nature, becauſe Reſt is contrary 

Princip. Lo Motion : and nothing tends to its contrary, for that would be to tend to 
Part.IT. its own deſtruftion, The main thing intended by this, is to aſſert the 
'57* continuance of Motion in the parts of the Univerſe, upon their being 
once put into it; ſo that Reſt is a ſtate of violence to a Body once moved, 
becauſe Reſt and Motion are contrary to each other. But this is a very 
weak Foundation to build ſo much upon: For, we are not to confider 

Reſt and Motion Abſtractly, but Phyſically, together with the Bodies in 
which they are: And I think it will be very hard to perſuade any Body 
endued with Senſe and Motion, that after weariſome Motion, he doth 
aim at his own deſtruction by ſeeking for Reſt. This is a ſort of Rea- 
ſoning would not be expected from Philoſophers ; that becauſe Motion 

and Reſt are contrary Motions, therefore no Body in motion can tend to 
Reſt. But every thing continues in the ſtate it was in, till it be put out of 
it ; therefore every thing in motion muſt continue to move. This is not 
clearly expreſs d. For if it be meant, that every thing from it ſelf con- 
tinues in its original ſtate, then it is not true. For Matter, he — 

wou 
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would reſt, if Gop did not give motion to it; and ſo it muſt conti- 
nue to reſt, and there could he no Motion at all: If it be meant, that 
every thing continues in the ſtate Go p put it into, unleſs lie appointed 
ſeveral Cauſes to alter it, then it is true; but it doth not ſerve his pur- 

poſe. For if GoD hath appointed both Motion and Reſt for ſome Bo- 

dies, it can never be ſaid that ſuch tend to their own deſtruction, when 

they tend to that Reſt which Gop and Nature appointed for them. If 
Gop hath appointed them for continual Motion, as the great Bodies of 
the Univerſe, then they muſt continue in it, not by virtue of any inhe- 
rent Law of Motion, but by the immutable Will of Gor. Des Cartes ſaw 
it neceſſary for Gop to put Matter into motion, but he would have the 

_ framing of the Laws of this motion himſelf ;; whereas he had acted more 

reſpectfully towards his Maker, and more like a Philoſopher, i. e. more 

conſonantly to his own Principles to have left Gop that made the World 
and gave motion to Matter, to have ſetled thoſe Laws of Motion, which 

were agreeable to his Infinite Wiſdom, For theſe Notions are unbe- 

coming Philoſophers, to make Motion a mere Mode of Matter; and this 
Mode to be ſupported by Divine Concourſe ;, but ſo, that Motion and Ref? 
being contraries, whatever is in Motion muſt continue in it; becauſe Mo- 
tion and Reſt being contraries, nothing can tend to its own deſtruction. 


Beſides, I know not how to reconcile this with another Law of Na- Part. 2 
ture, as he calls it, That all Bodies in à circular motion endeavor what in Pat. .. 
them lies to recede from the center of their motion. Is not a Body put in-n. 55. 


to a Circular Motion in a ſtate belonging to it? How comes it then not 
to continue in that ſtate, but to endeavor all it can to get out of it? 
And yet all the Phenomena of Light depends upon this Law: That the 


round particles of the ſecond Element etideavor to recede from their centers; N. 56. 


not from ay copitation, (no doubt of it) but becauſe they are ſo plac d 
and incited to that Motion. ls that poſſible, and yet 4 Bodies continue 
in the ſlate they ate in, when they endeavor what they can to get out of 
it? Are not theſe more contrary than Motion and Reſt £ I do not 
meddle with Externa! Hindrances, but the Natural Endeavors of Bodies. 
But it may be ſaid, That Des Cartes intends his Rule only of Primary and 
Simple Motions, and not of Circular, which are violent and unnatural. So 
indeed his words {eem to run at firſt, that this Rule relates to ſimple and 
. undivided Bodies; but then ſay, it is of no uſe, as to the preſent Phæ- 
nomena; and he {peaks of the Laws of ſuch Motion as we may obſerve in 
Bodies: which words ſignify nothing, unleſs his Law reaches to the 
Bodies now in being; and I ſee no reaſon for him to ſuppoſe Circular 
Motion to be any more repugnant to the Nature of Matter, than any 


other. Regis to àvoid this, ſaith, That Circular Motion is not Unnatural, Renne, 
but Accidental , and the ſtate of the Body is to be taken from what it would - gg 26 
be, if External Cauſes were removed; 1. e. in a right Line. But he doth 


not attend to the Conſequences of this; for then the Circular Motion of 
the Heavens muſt be Accidental, and not under the care of Providence, 
or the immutable Will of Gop. For Gop' Vid, he faith, is, chat 
2 Body be preſerved in its own ſtate; now, faith he, the ſlate of a 


Body in motion is in a right line, and the endeavor of Nature is to keep to 


that. Then ſay I, whatever Motion is againſt the ſtate wherein Nature 
deſigns it, muſt be not only Accidental but Violent, becauſe it is againſt 
the courſe of Nature. And if it be violent, it cannot be ſuppos'd to be 
under Gos immutable Will; but if it be not Violent, then a * 
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circular motion muſt endeavor to preſerve it ſelf in that ſtate, and not to 
recede from it, as Des Cartes ſuppoſes. 6 
Monſ. Du Hamel objects againſt this Law, that Permanent Beings do 
5 indeed endeavor to preſerve themſelves in the ſtate they are in; but it 
doth not hold in Beings that are ſucceſſive; becauſe the former are in 
their full ſtate at firſt, but it is otherwiſe in ſucceſſive. But ſaith Regis, 
Repmſe This doth not hinder them from not doing any thing to their deſtruction. So 
1 that it is a plain caſe, no Body in motion can tend to Reſt, becauſe Motion 
c. 9. and Reſt are contrary; and this is a Fundamental Law of Nature for 
this weighty Reaſon. | 
The ſecond Law is, That all Motion, according to Nature, is in a right 
Line, and that oblique and circular Motion ariſes from the motion and in- 
terpoſition of other Bodies; and whatever Body is moved circularly, hath 
a perpetual tendency to recede from the center of the circle it deſcribes. 
Now if this Rule had that evidence which is neceſſary to make it a. 
fundamental Law of Motion, it muſt be proved either from the Nature 
of Matter and Motion, or from the immutable Will of Gop: The lat- 
ter is not pretended to be proved, but only from the immutahility and 
ſimplicity of the operation whereby GoD doth preſerve Motion in Matter; 
which only regards that very moment, without regard to what was before. 
But how from hence it follows that Motion, which extends to more mo- 
ments, ſhould be determined one way rather than another, I cannot ap- 
prehend. For if the Motion be in a right line, it muſt be in more mo- 
ments than one, as well as in a circle; and if it prove any thing, it is 
that GoD preſerves Motion only in a point: but Des Cartes owns That 
it cannot be conceived in an inſtant, altho* in a right line. How then comes 
Motion in a Right Line to come from GoD's Immutability, and not in & 
Circle ® Becauſe it is determined in every inſtant towards a right line. 
This ought to have been made more evident, than from the inſtance of 
the Sling: For the falling down of the Stone to the Earth, is certainly 
from another cauſe, viz. from the Principle of Gravitation, and not 
from the Inclination of matter to move 1n a right line. Neither can it 
he ſaid to come from the Nature of Matter, or Motion For a Circular 
Motion, hath as much the Nature and Definition of Motion, according to 
Des Cartes, as the other: and Matter is of it ſelf indifferent, which 
way it moves; and ſome have thought Circular Motion more perfect, 
| becauſe they obſerv'd the motion of the Heavens to be ſo. But if it ari- 

| {es from the impediments of other Bodies, they muſt ſhew, that Matter 
was firſt put into motion in a ſtreight line; and if Gop put all the parts 
of Matter at firſt into motion in a right line, how came the impediments 
to make it circular? For Gop preſerves motion as he gave it; he firſt 
gave it in right lines, and his Will is immutable, therefore it muſt always 
ſo continue; and ſo Circular Motion will be impoſſible. 

But let us ſuppoſe Circular Motion, how comes it to be ſo evident as 
to be made a Law of Nature, That a Body in that motion always endea- 
vors to recede from the Center? How is this conſiſtent with the Prin- 
ciple of Gravitation and Attraction, which depends upon Mathematical 
Demonſtrations 2 Can it be in the Nature of Bodies to tend to the cen- 
ter, and to recede from it at the ſame time? And it is a very improbable 
thing, that Gravity ſhould be nothing elſe, but ſome Particles being not 
ſo quick in their motion from the center as others are, theſe being left 
in the lurch, and preſs'd by the motion of the other, do fink under them; 
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and ſo come nearer to the center, which is all that Des Cartes means by 
Gravity. But of this afterwards. | 

The laſt Fundamental Law of Motion is, That wwhen a Pody meers 
another, if it hath not a greater power to proceed in a right line than the 
other hath to hinder it, then it turns gſide, but loſeth not its motion; if it 
hath a greater force than the other, then it communicates its motion to the 
other, and loſeth it ſelf as much as it gives. The reaſon given of this is, 
Becauſe it is the immutable Will of Gon, that the ſame quantity of motion 
ſhall be always preſerved : Of which I have ſpoken already. And as to 


the whole matter of theſe Laws of Motion, Mr. Boyle ſaith, That they Mr. Boyle 


; een { ok 
have been received by Learned Men, rather upon the Authority of ſo famous | iy 


a Mathematician, than upon any conviftive evidence which accompanies the p. 41. 


Rules themſelves. „ 
The next thing we are to do is, to ſee whether from theſe Laws of 
Motion, he gives a ſatisfactory Account of the making of the Univerſe, 


And here we muſt conſider the Elements out of which he ſuppoſeth it 


made, and the account of the things made out of them. 


As to the Elements, this, in ſhort, is his account of them, The Par- Princip. 
ticles of matter into which it was firſt divided, could not at firſt be round, = 7 
.* *; 


becauſe then there muſt be a vacuum between them ;, but they muſt by ſuc- 
ceſſion of time become round, becauſe they bad various circular motions (al- 
tho' the Natural Motion be in a Right Line, and God's immutable Will be 
that every thing ſhould be preſerved in its Natural ſtate.) But that force 
which put. them into theſe Notions, was great enough to wear off their 
Angles, and ſo they become round. Which being join d together muſt leave 
ſomé intervals, which were filled up by the filings off from the Angles ;, 
which were very ſmall and of a figure fit to fill up all interſtices, and were 
carried about with à very quick motion. So that here we have two Ele- 
ments, one of the round Particles, and another of the ſubtile Athereal mat- 
ter, which came by the attrition of the firſt Particles. But beſides theſe, 
there are others more groſs and unapt for motion by their figure ;, and which 
make the third Element, and out of theſe, all the Bodies of the viſible 
World are compos'd ;, the Sun and fixed Stars out of the firſt, the Heavens 
ont of the ſecond ;, and the Earth, with Comets and Planets out of the laſt. 


The main thing which makes this Hyporheſss unſatisfactory to me is, 


that it is as precarious and groundleſs as the Epicurean, and they differ 
only as to the beginning of Motion, which the Epicureans ſuppoſe to be- 
long to Matter, and Des Cartes faith, it comes from an infinite Agent 
diſtin& from it; becauſe he ſuppoſes that it would not move of it ſelf, 
unleſs it were put into motion. Which being ſet aſide, there is no more 
of the Wiſdom or Providence of Gop to be found in His making of the 
World than the others, nor any more evidence as to the Production of his 


Elements. For he firſt ſuppoſes, that there can be no Vacuum in Na- 


ture, which he proves only from his Mathematical Notion of Body con- 
ſiſting only in Extenſion ; and from hence he undertakes to give an ac- 
count, not of Gop's creating the matter of the World at once, nor of 
his Production of things within fix days; but how in proceſs of time 


N. 49. 


N. $3; 


Particles of matter being divided would come to make up his ſeveral Ele- 


ments. And for this, he makes uſe of ſeveral Suppoſitions without any 
ground of reaſon why it muſt be ſo and no otherwiſe, which was the 
thing which he undertook to Merſennus to do. For what reaſon doth 
he give that Matter muſt be divided at firſt, in order to the production of 


the Elements? When there can be no Diviſion, but there muſt be es 
| terva 
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tervals between the Parts; and if all Matter be One and the ſame, and 

the Space of the Inter vals be neceſſarily fill'd up with Extended Matter, 

| what diviſion of Parts could there be? And how can that Extenſion be 
Part. 3. divided into ſolid Bodies? Des Cartes grants, That by reaſon we cannot 
M find out how big the parts of Matter were at firſt, how quick their mo- 
tion, nor what kind 4 Circles they deſcribed. Then it 1s impoſlible to 

find out by Reaſon how the World was made. For, if God, as he 


Book I. Chap. II. 


confeſſes, might uſe innumerable ways of doing it, and we cannot tell 


which be pitched upon; what a vain thing is it in any Man to under- 

| take to give an Account how the World came to be form'd * And there- 
a fore Rohault with great Judgment, pretends not to give an Account how 
n. 6. Matter was form'd by God at the firſt Creation; but only to ſhew a 
poſſibility how it might be fram d, ſo as to ſolve the Appearances of the 
World. But neither he nor Des Cartes can reconcile this primitive divi- 
ſion of Matter into parts, with their original notion of Matter, which 
is nothing but Extenſion. But if Matter be fo divided, as Des Cartes ſup- 
poſes, may we not reaſonably conclude, that there were three ſuch Elements 
as he ſpeaks f? The Queſtion is not, Whether there be not a Diſtin- 
ction of the Particles of Matter anſwerable to theſe three Elements, vi. a 
more ſubtle and ethereal Subſtance, as in Fire; a leſs ſubtle and globular, 
as in Air; a groſſer, as in Earth; which are moſt made according to theſe 
Principles, out of ſuch different Particles : but the point is, Whether 
theſe Elements can be produc'd in fuch a manner by the mere Motion of 
Matter 2 And Des Cartes will by no means allow them to be made round, 
for fear of his Vacuum, which would ſpoil afl, but that by length of time 
they would become round ;, nay they muſt become round Eas non potuiſſe 
ſucceſſu temporis non fieri rotundas, are his words. Now here lies the dif- 
ficulty, to ſhew how theſe muſt become round by his own Laws of Mo- 
tion, i. e. by a motion in a right line; for he ſaith, Ic is done by various 
circular motions. But how comes the Original Matter of it ſelf to deviate 
from the fundamental Law of Motion? That is, from whence came 
theſe Circular motions, without which the Elements could not be form'd > 
And if the firſt Particles were ſo ſolid, as is ſuppos'd, how came the Angles 
to be worn off? For when two ſolid Bodies meet, according to his own 


N. 48. 


Laws of Motion, the one communicates motion to the other, and loſes of 


its own, which implies nothing but a mutual contact and rebounding up- 
on the colliſion; but this doth by no means ſhew how theſe Bodies come 
to wear off each others Angles. And therefore this is only a product of 
fancy, but very neceſſary to his purpoſe. But let us ſuppoſe that by fre- 
quent colliſions ſome alterations would be made in the figure of tlieſe Bo- 
dies; what a long time muſt it be before they become ſpherical > Too 
long to be conſiſtent with ſuch a thing as Creation, which at the ſame 
time is pretended to be believ d. But the only agreeable Suppoſition to 
this is, the exiſtence of matter from eternity, which having we know 
not how many Ages ſince been put into motion, then by a caſual con- 
courſe (for it was not by the Laws of Motion) theſe Particles juſtling 
one againſt another, at laſt rubb'd off the uneven Particles, ſo as to make 
Each, them round. But what Sy was there of ſuch Particles in propor- 
irid. : | . 
Metaply, tion to what was left? For it may eaſily be too great, and fo the firſt 
. 16. Element be too powerful for the ſecond, as ſome have undertaken to de- 
8 monſtrate that it muſt be, upon Des Cartes his own grounds. And the 
Cartei. c. s. Anſwer given 1s inſufficient; becauſe the Proportion of the firſt Element 
Regis Re- will ſtill be too great, notwithſtanding all the uſes found out for it; 


ponſe ch. 6, 
Art. 2. 4 and 
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and therefore Robault more wiſely avoided theſe attempts of fam "Me ; 


the World out of the firſt Chaos of confus'd matter, which'he foun 
could give no ſatisfaction. 3 . V 
Let us now in the laſt place come to the Account he gives of the 
hænomena of the Univerſe according to theſe Principles. And becauſe 
it would be too large a taſk to run thro” all, I ſhall confine my ſelf to 
theſe following: (I.) The formation of the Sun and Stars. (2.) The 
motion of the Air. (3.) The placing of the Earth. (4.) The Mecha- 
niſm of Animals. PT | 4 | 
As to the formation of the Sun and Stars: which Des Cartes faith 


was in this manner; That the matter of the firſt Element increas'd by the Princy. 


attrition of the particles of the ſecond, and there being greater quantity of Fart 


it than was neceſſary to fill up the interſtices between the 2 e 


the ſecond Element, the remainder went to the centers of the ſeveral Vor- x. 88. 


tices. But here ariſes a difficulty, which takes away any appearance of 
ſatisfaction in this matter; which is, That Des Cartes owns that in this 
matter of the firſt Element there are ſome parcels which are leſs divided 
and ſlower moved, having many Angles, and therefore unfit for motion. 
Now why ſhould not theſe take up the Center of the Vortex, and not 
thoſe which have a quicker Motion, and endeavor to recede from it? 
For we muſt obſerve, that Des Cartes ſuppoſes that theſe bigger frag- 
ments are mix d with the leſſer, and that they transfer their motion to them 
according to the Laws of Nature (which ſerve his turn as he pleaſes) 
greater Bodies do eaſier transfer their mation to leſſer, than receive no- 
tion from them. So that here we have theſe bigger fragments of the 
firſt Element mix d with the leſſer, and communicating their motion 
to them. Now, who could expect any other than theſe ſhould have 
fix d in the centre of the Vortex? But if this be ſuppos d, his whole 
Hypotheſis 1s loſt ; for then the Sun and Stars muſt be Opaque, and not 
Timminous Bodies. But Des Cartes hath found out a notable Invention 


to ſend them far enough from the centre, which is, That they move N, 891 


in the way between the Poles, towards the middle of the Heaven in a right 
line, and there are gathered into little-maſſes, ſome from the North, 


and others from the South. But when they are in the Body of the Sun or v. 912 
a Star, then they make thoſe ſpots which hinder their Light, and are v. 94. 
thrown off like a thick ſcum from heated Liquors. But when he aſſigns Princip. 
the reaſon of Gravity, he faith, It comes Jon hence, that thoſe particles Part. 4. 


which have a quicker motion preſs down t 


oſe which are not ſo fit for it, . 23. 


and by that means they get nearer to the centre. How comes it then to M. 25. 


be ſo much otherwiſe in theſe parts of the third Element; how come 
they not to be preſs d down in the ſame Vortex towards the center? E- 
ſpecially when himſelf there ſaith, That the particles of the firſt Element 
have more power to depreſs the earthy particles than of the ſecond, becauſe 
they baue more agitation ;, and here he ſpeaks of the motion within the 
Vortex: So that according to his Principles, the matter of the third 
Element ought to ſubſide and be near the center, being leaſt apt for mo- 
tion. But this would overthrow his whole Theory about the Sun and 
Stars; and about Light, and the ſpots of the Sun, and of Magnetic 
Particles, &c. ſo that theſe Particles of the third Element muſt be diſ- 
pos'd of as he thinks fit, leſt they put all out of order. And it is ſtrange 
he ſhould parallel the. Scum made by the fermenting of Liquors, with 
the natural Motion of the Matter of his Elements. And if this Prin- 
ciple were true, that the Matter of the third Element might get above, 
| Fo 7 and 
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and leave the thinner and more ſubtle Matter neareſt the center, I do 
not ſee how the Earth could be habitable; for then we could breath 
nothing but thin and ethereal Air, which we could not bear. As ap- 
acoſta of pears by the famous inſtance of Araſta, who ſpeaks by his own ſad ex- 
the Indies, perjence, as well a8 of others, that he was in great danger of his Life, by 
Bie Ex- going over one of the higheſt Mountains of Peru. From whence it is 
periments obſery'd, that the moſt ſubtle Air is too thin for Reſpiration. But how 
% 4% comes it to pals, according to theſe Principles, that the heavier part of 
the Air is moſt towards the center, and the lighter aſcends higheſt? For 
Princip. Air, according to Des Cartes, is a Congeries of the Particles of the third 
Part. + Element very thin and diſ-jorn'd; and yet we find this comes nearer the 
Re according to its * and the lighter Air goes higher, and 
f hath very different effects on Mens Bodies, tho' the motion of it be not 
ſtrong nor violent. For Acoſta ſaith, That Air which is ſo fatal to Paſ. 
ſengers on thoſe Mountains of Peru (which are ſo high, that he faith, 
the Alps and Pyrenees were but as ordinary Houſes to lofty Towers) 
is ſo ſtill, that it is but as 4 ſmall Breath, neither firong nor violent; and 
et it pierces ſo that it often kills Men without feeling, and makes their 
Hands and Toes drop off; as he affirms from his own knowledg. 

From whence it appears to be a mere fetch in Des Cartes to keep 
theſe Particles of his third Element from being nearer to the center, al- 
tho they are more weighty and indiſpos'd to motion than others are. 

But his whole Hypotheſis is overturn'd concerning the Celeſtial Bodies, 
if there be a Principle of Gravitation in Matter; which makes a Natu- 
ral tendency towards the Center, according to the Quantity and Diſtance 
of it. The opinion of Des Cartes his great {kill in Geomerry, hath gone 
much farther towards perſuading the World of the truth of his Theory, 
than any evidences that appear d in his Principles themſelves : For Men 
who are not deeply ſxill'd in thoſe matters, are very apt to be ſawy d by 
the Authority of thoſe that are. But as it falls out in this caſe, we 

Il. Neweon have this Theory of Gravitation fully demonſtrated by a very Learned 

Philyaph. and Judicious Mathematician of our own, to whom I refer the Reader, 

— who hath given a Mathematical Account of the Celeſtial Bodies; not on- 

Mathem. ly of the Sun and Stars, but of Comets, and the Moon, from the Principle 

| of Gravitation not inhetent and eſſential ro Matter, but by a force 

given and directed by Divine Power aud Wiſdom. Which being gran- 

ted, we have no reaſon to be diſpleas d with the cleareſt Account can be 

given, in a Mathematical manner, of the chief Phenomena of the Uni- 

verſe. And the ſame Perſon faith, He hath many Reaſons to ſuper? that 

| Pref, The reſt may depend uptn ſome ſecret Powers, by which the Particles C4 

mutter do either cobere or fly from each other; for want of the knowledg 

whereof, Philoſophers haue hitherto blunder'd in Natural Philoſophy. But 
we proceed in Des Cartes his Account of his Cœleſtial Vortices. 
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5 & 


| he Urea bleneſs of a Separation 


from the new Bi Or, A Treatiſe a- 
bout Eccleſiaſtical Hitory” 1 | 
although a Biſhop was unjuſtly deprived 

neither he nor the Church ever made a Se- 
paration, if the Succeſſor was not an Here - 


tick. uarto. 


The Caſe of Secs vacant by an Urjuſt or 


Uncanonical Deprivation, ſtated ; in Re- 
ply to a Treatiſe entituled, A Vindication 
of the Deprived Biſhops, &c. together with 


the ſeveral other Pamphlets lately publiſhed 


as Anſwers to the Baroccian Treatiſes. Both 


y Humphry Hudy, D. D. Fellow.of Wad- 


a ReſurrcRionſaſſerted, and 


21 Cogn in Oxford, and Greek Profeſſor. 
The Hopesof 
applied, in a Sermon preached December 


4h, 1700. at the Interment of. Mr. Tho: 


Wright ; wherein are ſome occaſional Re- 
flections on the Abuſe of Funeral Sermons. 
By Philip Stubbs M. A. late Fellow of Wad- 
ham College Oxon, now Rector of St, Al- 


tha ge * London. 


A Diſcoure concerning the Nature of 
Idolatry ; in which a late Author's true 
and only Notion of Idolatty is conſidered 
and confuted, Quart od. 
Proteſtant Certainty : Or, A ſhort Trea- 
tiſe ſhewing how a Proteſtant may be well 
aſſured of the Articles of his Faith. Qwerto. 

Veteres Vindicati: In an E tory 
Letter to Mr. Slater of Putney, upon his 
Conſenſus Veterum, & c. Wherein the Ab- 
ſurdity of his Method, and the Weakneſs 


of his Reaſons are ſhewn ; His falſe Aſper- 


ſions upon the Church of Englandare wi 
off, and her Faith concerning the Eucha- 


riſt proved to be that of the Primitive 


Church: Together with Anjmadyerſions 
on Dean Boileas's French Tranſlation” of, 


and Remarks upon Bertram. | 
An Avſwer to the Compiler of Nubes 


Teſtinm : Wherein is ſnewn, That Anti- 


quity, (in relation to the Points of Contro- 
verſy bim) did not for the 
firſt five hundred Years believe, teach and 
actiſe as the Church of Rome doth at pre- 
ent believe, teach and pragtiſe; Together 
with a Vindication of Yeteres Vindicati, 
from the late weak and diſingenuous At- 
tempts of the Author of Tranſubſtantiation 

defended. : A 
A Letter to Father Lewis Safran Jeſuit, 
in anſwer to his Letter to a Peer of the 
Church of England; wherein the Poſtſcript 
| do 


inta one Volume; and 


ſhewing that 
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Books Printed and ſold by Henry and George Mortlock. 
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to the Anſwer to the Nubes Teſtium is vin- 
dicated, and Father Sabran's Miſtakes far- 
ther dilcovered. 1 

A ſecond Letter to Father Lewis Sabran 
Jeſuit, in anſwer to his Reply. 

A Vindication of the Principles of the 
Author of the Anſwer to the Compiler of 
Nubes Teſtium, in anſwer to a late preten- 
ded Letter from a: Diſſenter to the Divines 
of the Church of England. Theſe fiveby Dr. 
Gee, Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majeſty. 

A Diſertation upon the Epiſtles of Pha- 
laris : with an Anſwer to the wh 1 
of the Honourable Charles Boyle , Eſq; by 
Richard Bently , D. D. Maſter of Trinity 
Coll. in Cambridge, Oftavo, To which may 
bs added a Chronological Account of the 
Life of Pythagoras and other famous Men 
bis Contemporaries ; with an Epiſtle to the 
Reverend Dr. Bently about Porphyry's and 
— Out Lives of Pythagoras ; by the 

ight Reverend Father in God William 
L. Biſhop of Worceſter. | 
Ten Sermon preached before her Royal 
Highneſs the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, at 
the Chapel at St. Fames's; by Lewis Atter- 
Jury, L. L. D. and one of the Six Preachers 
to her Royal Higbneſs. 

The Happy Aſcetick, cr the Belt Exer- 
ciſe; together with Prayers ſuitable to each 
Exerciſe : To which is added a Letter to a 
Perſon of Quality, concerning the Holy 
Lives of the Primitive Chriſtians, Oct apo. 

Delight and Judgment repreſented, in a 
Diſcourſe concerning the great Day of Judg- 
ment, and its power to damp and embit- 
ter ſenſual Delights, Sports and Recrea- 
tions, Twelves. 


The Exerciſe of Prayer; Or, A Help to 


Devotion: containing Prayer and Devo- 
tions for ſeveral Occaſions, Twelves. 
The Fire of the Altar, or certain Dire- 
ctions, how to raiſe the Soul into holy 
Flames, before, at, and after the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, with ſuitable Prayers 


and Devotions; to which is prefixed a Dia- 


logue betwixt a Chriſtian and his own Con- 


{ſcience , concerning the true Nature of 


the Chriſtian Religion. The 11th Edition. 


- Theſe four by Anthony Hwneck, D. D. late 


Chaplain in ordinary to his Majeſty and 


Prebendary of Wefminſfter. . : 
Several Eſſays in Political Arithmetick, 
concerning the multiplication of Mankind 


and the growth of the City of London: Ob- 


ſervations on the Dublin Bills, or Accounts 
of the Houſes, Hearths, Baptiſms and Bu- 
rials in that City: Concerning the People, 
Houſing, Hoſpitals, & c. of London and Pa- 
ris; proving that London has as many Peo- 
ple as Paris, Rome and Rouen put together; 
with a Diſcourſe concerning the Extent 
and Value of Lands, People, Buildings, 
Husbandry', Manufactures, Commerce, 
Fiſnery, Artizans, Seamen, Soldiers, Pub- 
lick Revenues, Intereſt, Taxes, &c. as the 
ſame relates to every Countrey in general, 
but more particularly to the Territories of 
his Majeſty of Great Britain, Holland, Zea- 


land and France; by Sir William Petty, late 


* 


Fellow of the Royal Society, Octavo. 
The Clerk's Tutor in Chancery, giving 


true Directions by authentick Precedents 


how to draw Affidavits, Interlocutory Or- 
ders, Reports before Maſters, Bills, An- 
ſwers, Pleas and Demurrers, with ſuch 
Proceſs, Proceedings and other Inſtruments 
relating thereunto, Cc. To which is pre- 
fixed an Introduction with ſone Caſes of 
Note, Cc. The Third Edition, with large 
Additions. . | 

The Practice of his Majeſties Court of Ex- 
chequer at Weſtminſter, as to the Proceed. 
ings in — by Engliſh Bill, Parallel to 
the Courſe uſed in the high Court of Chan- 
cery; containing Precedents of the moſt 
exact and authentick Forms of Bills, An- 
ſwers, Pleas and Demurrers, interlocutory 
Orders, Commiſſions, Injunctions, Affida- 


vits, Interrogatories, and ſuch other Pro- 


ceſs and Pleadings, as have been drawn, 
by the moſt Learned, Able, and Experien+ 
ced Council, Clerks, and Practitioners , 


and e of, by the ſaid Court, for 


more than 35 Vears laſt Paſt, The Second 
Edition. | 5 

Remains of Sir Malter Ralegh, vix. Ma- 
xims of State. Advice to his Son. Hig 
Son's Advice to his Father, His Sceptic Ob- 
ſervations concerning the Cauſes of the 
Magnificency and Opulency of Cities, 
His Obſervations touching Trade an 
Commerce, with the Hollander and o- 
ther Nations, proving that our Sea and 
Land Commodities enrich and ſtrengthen 
other Countries againſt our own. His Let- 
ters to divers Perſons of Quality. The 
Prorogative of Parliaments in England, Pro- 
ved in a Dialogue between a Counſellor of 
State and a Juſtice of Peace, with the Ad- 
ditions of Letters never printed before. 

A Choice Manual of Rare and Select Se- 
crets in Phyſick and 228 , Colle- 
cted and Practi ſed by the Right Honourable 
the Counteſs of Kent, late deceaſed: where-_ 
toare added ſeveral Experiments of theVir- 
tues of Gaſcon Powder and Lapis contra 


Nervam, by a Profeſſor of Phyſick ; as alſo 


molt exquiſite ways of Conſerving, Preſer- 
ving and Candying, Cc. The 21ſt Edition, 
wyh Additions. 

The whole Art of Husbandry, or the way 
of managing and 1mproving of Land, being 
a full Collection of what hath been writ, ei- 
ther by Ancient or Modern Authors, with 
many Additions of new Experiments and 
Improvements not treated of by any others, 
as alſo an Account of the particular ſorts 
of Husbandry uſed in ſeveral Counties, 
with Propoſals for its farther Improve- 
ment. To which 1s added the Country 
Man's Kalendar, ſhewing what he 1s to do 
every Month in the Year. The Second Edit. 
Corrected, By F. Mortimer Eſq; F. R. S. 

The New Years Gift Compleat, in ſix 
Parts, compos'd of Meditations and Pray- 
ers for every Day in the Week, with Deyo- 


tions for the Sacrament, Lent and other 


Occaſions. 
3 


